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A  Letter 


TO  THE 


PANDEX 

will  secure  you  a  free 
examination;  you  will 
be  told  just  what  these 
in^ruments  will  do  for 
your   particular  case. 

All  inquiries  confidental 


The  Massacon 


THE  ofiice  of  the  Massacon  is  to  massage  the  middle 
ear,  so  that  the  ossicular  chain  may  be  revitalized  and 
a  suH^cient  amount  o(  vigoi  restored  to  throw  oH  the 
effects  o(  catarrh,  the  cause  ofa  large  percentage  of  Deaf- 
ness, and  to  enable  the  bones  forming  this  chain  to  resume 
their  normal  function  of  transmitting  sound  to  the  inner  ear. 
SufTerers  from  tinnitus  or  head  noises  will  find  in  the 
Massacon  relief  in  almost  every  instance  This,  in  ftself, 
should  the  instrument  have  no  other  effect,  makes  It  most 
desirable  to  all  suffering  from  impaired  hearing,  which  is 
usually  accompanied  by  most  disagreeebl^  head  noises. 


The   Acousticon 


THIS  instrument  is  intended  to  enable  the  deaf  or 
partially  deaf  to  hear.  It  consists  of  three  pieces: 
The  Receiver  or  Transmitter,  consisting  of  a  >mall 
vulcanized  rubbei  disc,  which  collects  the  sound,  to  be 
attached  to  the  wearing  apparel;  the  Earpiece,  through 
which  the  sound  is  delivered  to  the  ear;  and  the  battery, 
the  whole  being  connected  with  silk-covered  wire.  The 
battery  complete  weighs  about  five  ounces,  and  consists 
of  dry  cells  which,  when  e.vhausted,  may  be  thrown  away 
and  replaced  at  a  very  nominal  cost. 
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What  Readers  Think  of  The  Pandex 


Always    Gets    Some    New    Body    of    Information. 

President's    Office. 
University    of    California. 
Mr.  Arthur  I.   Street, 
Editor  The  Pandex 
San    Francisco,    Cal. 
My  Dear  Mr.   Street: 

I  read  the  Pandex  every  month  with  the  greatest 
interest  and  I  never  fail  to  get  some  new  body  of  in- 
formation and  some  new  point  of  view  or  some  new 
Impression  of  the  general  drift  of  opinion.  The  il- 
lustrations in  particular  are  very  happily  chosen.  The 
work  of  editing  altogether  shows  care,  scrutiny  and 
judgment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)    BENJ.    I.    WHEELER. 


Contains  the   Best  Selection  of  Cartoons. 

President's   Office. 
Adelphi    College,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
Mr.    Arthur  I.    Street. 

Editor  .The  Pandex  of  the  Press, 
San   Francisco,    Calif. 
Dear   Mr.    Street: 

No  other  magazine  contains  such  an  excellent  selec- 
tion of  cartoons.  For  this  reason  I  shall  have  it 
ordered  for  the  University  Club  of  Brooklyn,  of  which 
I  am  an  officer. 

CHAS.    H.    LEVERMORB. 


Resd  by  the  Busiest  Profession   In  the  World. 
Managing   Editor's   Office. 
The    Louisville    Herald,    Louisville,    Ky. 
Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 

Editor  The  Pandex  of  the  Press, 
San    Francisco,    Cal. 
My   Dear   Mr.    Street: 

Nothing  comes  to  my  desk  that  Is  more  welcome 
than  the  Pandex.  This  morning  I  got  home  at  2 
o'clock.  At  4  o'clock  I  was  still  reading  (from  this 
month's  Pandex)  of  the  poor  old  Czar,  and  of  lucky 
Hearst,  and  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  I  had 
missed    in    the    hasty    glances    of    the   overworked. 

What  a  God-send  the  Pandex  would  be  to  the 
student  of  contemporaneous  history.  It's  a  pity  he 
does  not  know  more  about  it!  Forty  thousand  is  a 
great  record  and  your  friends  will  rejoice  in  your 
success. 

A.    T.    MacDONALD. 


Used    as    a    Text    Book. 

Portland,    Ore. 
Pandex  of  the   Press 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen: — 

The  men's  social  club  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church  of  this  city  have  adopted  your  magazine 
from  which  they  will  select  subjects  to  be  discussed 
before   the  club. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  M.  LEWIS. 


Reads  The  Pandex  for  a  Tonic. 

Editorial   Rooms 
Glen  Falls  Morning  Post,  Glen  Falls,   N.  Y. 

Dear    Street: 

The  whole  thing  from  beginning  to  end  Is  like  a 
tonic.  When  I  get  disgusted  with  life  generally  I 
read  The  Pandex.  I  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  in- 
cluding the  advertising,  and  then  in  the  course  of 
the  month  that  elapses  before  the  next  number  ar- 
rives I  dip  into  It  often  and  each  time  the  contents 
seem  more  interesting. 

JACKSON   B.    CORBET. 


Came  to  Him  as  An  Old   Friend. 

John   J.    Olsen    &    Bros. 
Manufacturers  of  Fruit  and  Berry  Baskets. 

Ogden,  Utah. 
The   Pandex  of  the  Press, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen: — 
Enclosed  find  check  for  $1.50  for  which  please  send 


me  The  Pandex  for  one  year.  While  writing  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  The  Pandex  of  the 
Press.  Some  few  years  back,  when  the  Pandex 
ceased  visiting  me,  and  all  others,  I  missed  it,  like 
one  misses  a  dear  friend.  When  it  commenced  call- 
ing aga.in  as  it  did  with  copy  No.  1,  I  was  truly  as 
pleased  to  see  it.  as  I  would  have  been  had  it  been 
one  of  the  best  absent  old  friends.. 
Very    truly   yours, 

E.   C.    OLSEN, 

Ogden,  Utah. 

DIVIDEND    NOTICE 

California   Safe   Deposit   and   Trust   Co. 
Corner  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 

For  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1905,  divi- 
dends have  been  declared  on  the  deposits  in  the 
savings  department  of  this  company  as  follows:  On 
term  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  1-2  per  cent 
per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after 
Tuesday,   January   2,    1906. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN,   Manager. 

DIVIDEND    NOTICE 

German  Savings  and  Loan  Society. 

526    California    Street. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1905,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  and 
six-tenths  (3  6-10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits, 
free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  January 
2,  1906. 

GEORGE  TOUMEY,   Secretary. 
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The  Public— Steadfa^  or  Fickle? 


By  the  Editor 


Progress 
of 
Public  Opinion 


At  least  far  enough  to  give 
the  President  the  controlling 
hand  in  railroad  rebates,  but 
perhaps  not  far  enough  to 
prevent  iniquitous  confusion  on  the  Panama 
Canal  matter; 

At  least  far  enough  to  drive  the  fiscal  re, 
form,  alien-excluding,  church-supporting 
statesmen  out  of  the  British  ministry,  but 
perhaps  not  far  enough  to  retain  the  bril- 
liant Campbell-Bannerman  cabinet  in  office 
and  to  give  Ireland  home  rule; 

At  least  far  enough  to  coerce  an  autocrat 
in  Russia  into  curtailing  his  own  power,  but 
perhaps  not  far  enough  to  support  the  move- 
ment for  a  socialistic  liberty  which  has  begun 
so  tragically; — 

Such  are  the  lengths  to  which  a  new  pro- 
testing popular  opinion  has  traveled  in  three 
of  the  great  modern  nations. 


Congress 

Under  a 

New  Power 


As  the  American  Congress 
passes  its  first  month,  it  has 
manifested  a  consonance  with 
popular  thought  siich  as  has 
not  been  seen  since  the  ti-ying  days  of  the 
Civil  War.  Approached  with  a  legacy  of 
party  schism,  with  vindictive  passions  engen- 
dered by  the  perennial  conflict  with  the  Exec- 


utive, with  a  minority  so  hopelessly  snuxll  in 
both  Houses  as  to  seem  scarcely  the  salutary 
safeguard  against  legislative  excesses  which 
the  interests  of  good  government  demand,  it 
has  gone  into  its  work  overshadowed  by  a 
commanding  power  which  it  hesitates  to  re- 
sist and  with  an  impulse  to  harmony  that  im- 
parts a  phenomenal  strategic  force  to  the 
weaker  of  the  political  parties.  Where  the 
last   session   stood   in   deadlock    for    many 


"HEY,   MK.   PRESIDENT,   STOP   THIEF." 

— Denver  News. 
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M^mr^'-'y" 


JUST  A  STEP. 
"They  draw  the  line  only  this  side  of  what  may 
be  called  'law-honesty,'  the  kind  of  honesty  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  clutches  of 
the  law." — From  President  Eoosevelt's  Message. 

weeks  because  of  corporate  opposition  to  a 
program  of  enforced  publicity,  the  fifty- 
ninth  session  appears  to  halt  only  upon  the 
question  of  how  much  shall  be  yielded  in  a 
contention  the  ultimate  issue  of  which  is 
conceded  in  advance. 

The  intervening  months  since  December 
two  years  ago  have  taught  the  entire  coun- 
try the  perils  of  too  privileged  corporate 
secrecy,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  member  of 
Congress  who  does  not  realize  that  his  con- 
stituents will  no  longer  tolerate  the  old  meth- 
ods or  grant  him  political  indulgence  if  he 
fails  to  do  his  part  toward  creating  new 
laws  and  a  new  relation  between  business 
and  government.  Some  distinguished  lead- 
ers still  remain  obdurate,  beaten  though  they 
were  in  the  recent  elections.  Some,  like 
Mr.  Poraker,  strive  to  make  a  fusion  be- 
tween the  popular  call  for  railroad  rate  reg- 
ulation and  the  imperative  conviction  of  the 
vested  interests  that  such  regulation  is  de- 
structive of  individual  enterprise  and  capi- 
talistic rights.  Some,  like  Senator  Aldrich 
and  Senator  Kean,  however  honest  and  hon- 


orable in  their  patriotism,  as  many  people 
will  not  concede  them  to  be,  do  not  succeed 
in  divesting  themselves  of  the  opprobrium 
of  a  Rockefeller  relationship  sufficiently  to 
have  legislation  for  which  they  strive  re- 
ceive the  respect  of  conservative  thinkers. 


strategy 
of  the 
Defense. 


Apparently  the  only  course 
open  to  the  recalcitrants  is 
the  discovery  of  weaknesses 
in  the  vast  front  which  the 
new  spirit  compels  the  Administration  to  as- 
sume— relentless  endeavor,  for  example,  to 
show  the  extravagance  and  futility  in  the 
management  of  the  Panama  canal,  the  dangers 
in  the  treaty  with  San  Domingo,  the  submis- 
sion to  Bryanism  in  the  appointment  of 
Franklin  K.  Lane  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  insult  to  local  pride  in 
the  proposed  consolidation  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  into  one  state.  Each  of  these 
things  has  in  itself  sufficient  plausibility  as  a 
danger  spot  to  afford  good  ground  for  the 
diversion  of  attention  and  the  determined 
and  persistent  emphasis  upon  them  may  easily 
check  the  course  of  progress  in  the  other 
and  main  directions,  unless  the  Administra- 
tion finds  adequate  counter-sources  of  re-en- 
forcement and  appreciation. 

Undoubtedly  the  Panama  Canal  is  one 
object  lesson  in  government  ownership,  a 
cardinal  indication  of  the  cumbrousness  of 
this  system  applied  to  the  United  States  un- 
der present  conditions.  Coupled  with  the 
slow  progress  of  Chicago  toward  the  owner- 
ership  of  its  street  railways — which  has  been 
none  too  graciously  benefited  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Scottish  expert,  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
who  declared  that  American  political  organ- 
ization is  not  ripe  for  public  ownership — 
and  with  a  wealth  of  contradictory  evidence 
with  which  the  press  is  now  being  filled, 
either  voluntarily  or  for  a  purpose,  against 
the  success  of  public  ownership  in  Australia 
and  Europe,  it  strengthens  the  advocates  of 
individualistic  commercialism. 


Panama 
as  an 


If     an     enterprise     behind 
which   is   such   a   imanimous 
Object  Lesson,     popular  sentiment  must  halt 
at  the  beginning,  and  be  open 
to  the  disgraces  of  the  Wallace  affair  and  the 
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heavy  tax  upon  personal  reputation  for  hon- 
esty and  patriotism  which  has  fallen  upon 
Secretary  Taft  and  Chairman  Shonts,  what 
more  must  be  the  complications,  the  baffling 
pauses,  the  envenomed  criticisms  which  will 
come  of  federal  supervision  of  freight  rates, 
wherein  capital,   bond  and  stock  holdings. 


of  one  who,  however  fair-minded  and  judicial 
his  temperament,  has  at  least  borne  fealty 
to  the  Bryan  cause  and  always  commanded 
much  of  his  political  support  from  the  ranks 
antipathetic  to  vested  interests.  There  is 
vital  issue  of  party  in  the  nomination,  un- 
less, forsooth,  as  Senator  Aldrich  intimates, 


state:    COMI^lTXEE 


— Washington  Post. 


mercantile  and  shipping  competitions,  pas- 
senger service  and  the  rivalries  of  geograph- 
ical localities,  make  such  frequent  and  in- 
evitable battle  with  each  other? 

If  rate  control  is  to  be  vested  in  a  limited 
commission,  the  antagonists  of  it  may  well 
pause  at  the  nomination  to  that  commission 


Republicanism  is  to  pass  over  to  the  princi- 
ples which  it  has  disavowed  and  to  become 
sponsor  for  the  very  policies  which  the 
minority  has  for  years  taken  most  delight 
in  propounding  and  hailing.  Already  the 
frank  statement  of  the  Democracy  that  it 
will  support  President  Roosevelt's  railroad 
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measures — this    avowal   including    even    the 
tempestuous  Mr.  Tillman  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  hitherto  irreconcilable  but  able  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Texas — has  given  the  strategic  po- 
sition to  the  opposition,  and  radical  meas- 
ures  are  indeed   necessary  to   prevent   the 
complete  ascendancy  of  this  element.     Fed- 
eral supervision,  which  presently  must   ex- 
pand from  railroads  to  insurance,  from  in- 
surance to  food  trusts,  from  food  trusts  to 
patent  medicines,  must  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come a  fait  accomplis  unless  the.  personnel 
of   it    is    held 
within     the 
' '  conservative ' ' 
group  and  all 
risk    of    preju- 
dice   and  pas- 
sion   is    elimi- 
nated. 

A  Change  in  High 
Places. 

Even  in  the 
midst  of  the 
shameful  d  i  s- 
closures  of  the 
insurance  in- 
quiry, there  has 
rung,  occasion- 
ally, the  note  of 
higher  motive. 
Mr.  Tarbell  of 
the  Equitable 
has  freely  urged 
publicity  in  all 
insurance  af- 
fairs; Mr.  Ryan,  one  SOURCE  OF  THE  SPIEIT 
albeit  by  Mr. 
Harriman's 

none  too  friendly  testimony,  has  been  shown 
to  have  been  moved  to  his  purchase  of  the 
Equitable  shares  by  his  desire  to  "make  a 
name  for  himself;"  and  the  trustees  of  the 
New  York  Life  and  the  Mutual  companies, 
responding  to  popular  clamor,  have  driven 
Mr.  McCurdy  and  Mr.  Perkins  from  their 
midst. 

Manifestly  those  who  have  offended,  save 
a  few,  are  not  to  remain  utterly  immobile; 
some,  indeed,  are  to  cooperate  in  the  evolu- 


tion toward  new  systems.  So  conspicuous  a 
legal  representative  of  them  as  Mr.  Unte- 
myer,  whom  Mr.  Lawson  pilloried  among 
the  rest,  candidly  avows  that  the  "safety 
line"  has  been  reached,  and  that  hereafter 
colossal  corporations  will  probably  take  sec- 
ond place  to  individual  skill  and  genius. 
Speculation,  it  has  been  found,  puts  too 
much  of  a  handicap  on  legitimate  industry, 
and  erects  too  far  in  the  air  a  commercial 
and  financial  fabric  which,  when  struck  by 
a  "lean  year  of  harvests,"  a  period  of  ulti- 

m  a  t  e  redemp- 
t  i  o  n  in  debts 
and  c  r  e  di  t  s, 
may  go  tum- 
bling to  the 
ground  with  a 
crash  disastrous 
t  o  everybody. 
The  trading  on 
margins  which 
M  r.  Roosevelt 
arraign  ed  so 
vigorously  long 
before  he  w  a  s 
considered  as  a 
presidential  pos- 
sibility begins 
to  appear  as  a 
Nemesis  of  sud- 
denly built  for- 
tunes, and  those 
who  represent 
these  fortunes 
are  beginning 
to  hunt  for  ways 
out  from  inider 
the  catastrophe. 
One  of  them 
—  the  most  notable  one,  to  be  sure  —  has 
taken  over  two  of  the  big  insurance  com- 
panies, and  people  who  have  learned  from 
Mr.  Lawson  not  to  be  very  trustful  of  this 
institution  will  not  look  with  pleasure  upon 
the  absorption.  But  beneath  the  evil  lies 
the  good  of  the  fact  that,  with  federal  con- 
trol of  insurance  impending,  Standard  Oil 
and  one  of  its  chief  sources  of  money  come 
nearer  to  popular  restriction  than  ever 
before,  and  nearer  to  the  inevitable  neces- 


OF  ANARCHY  IN  RUSSIA. 
— ^Duluth  News-Tribune. 
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sity  of  sooner  or  later  submitting  to  the 
idea  which  Mr.  Lawson  failed  to  inculcate  in 
Mr.  Rogers  while  he  was  associated  with  him, 
viz.,  that  the  greatest  of  all  powers  is 
publicity.  "With  the  principles  of  pub- 
licity once  firmly  riveted  upon  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  and  its  compeers  by  this  new 
method,  the  intricate  mazes  by  which  in- 
vestors have  been  decoyed,  dishonest  <^- 
"made  dollars"  piled  up  by  the  mil]-  i 
ions,  and  an  era  of  wild  and  danger- 
ous extravagance  and  extortion  fas- 
tened upon  the  American  republic,  must  be- 
come untangled,  and  the  highways  and  seas 
of  individual  effort  be  opened  and  freed  and 
made  secure.  America  will  not  then  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  colossal  ruin,  the  bar- 
barous atrocities,  the  shameful  exposure  of 
a  government's  corruption  which  are  the 
sole  chronicle  that  has  come  from  the  domain 
of  the  Czar  for  twelve  long  months. 


them  understand  that  I  will  protect  their  in- 
terests, if  I  have  to  use  every  man  of  the 
republic  to  do  it;  but  I  cannot  do  this  un- 


Crucial 
Period  for 
the  Nation. 


On  the  contrary,  if  this  result 
be  achieved,  if  the  very  ele- 
ments which  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  have  been  the  heavi- 
est incumbrance  upon  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  candor  and  fair  play  become  them- 
selves the  sponsors  and  actors  of  these  public 
attributes,  the  Congress  which  is  to  suc- 
ceed the  Fifty-ninth  will  open  with  an  en- 
tirely new  atmosphere,  with  an  entirely  new 
adjustment  of  relations  between  powers  and 
factors.  There  will  be  no  necessity  of  "hold- 
ing up"  the  nominations  of  the  Lanes,  or 
of  endeavoring  to  block  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  canal.  By  that  time  and 
under  those  circumstances  the  basis  of  ra- 
tional agreement  between  public  and  corpor- 
ation in  such  matters  as  the  regulation  of 
freight  rates  will  have  been  rendered  easy 
of  reach ;  and  the  general  spirit  of  rap- 
prochement between  commerce  and  legisla- 
tion will  have  been  re-established. 

Were  it  but  realized,  as  the  President  him- 
self realizes  it,  this  is  exactly  the  President's 
own  goal.  For,  at  one  time  when  during 
the  session  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  the 
hostile  pressure  of  the  financiers  was  most 
severe,  he  said:  "I  do  not  know  why  they 
are  so  much  against  me.    I  am  trying  to  make 


FOEMEE   GOVEENOB  ODBLL. 
In  one  of  his  fervent  moments  testifying  in  the 
Insurance  Inquiry. 

— New  York  Herald. 

less  I  make  every  man  in  the  republic  feel 
that  I  will  protect  his  interests  to  the  same  ex- 
tent." His  message  of  this  year,  in  its  tem- 
perate tone,  which  even  Wall  Street  received 
with  some  rejoicing,  means  •  the  same  thing. 
Indeed,  it  is  this  undercurrent  to  his  whole 
line  of  conduct  that  gives  him  the  extraordi- 
nary power  at  which  both  Congress  and  the 
elements  antagonistic  to  his  policies  are 
balked.  Still  more,  it  is  this  spirit,  and  not 
prosecution  of  wealth  or  condemnation  of 
its  possessors,  that  is  the  real  spirit  of  the 
time. 

It  is  commonly  felt  that  this  is  an  era  when 
the  American  people  can  lay  a  foundation 
which  will  forever  render  such  a  collapse  im- 
possible— an  era  when  public  opinion  can 
pass  beyond  the  wandering  edge  of  listless 
politicism,  when  it  may  cheek  at  the  outset  the 
processes  which  lead  to  the  riots  of  the  unem- 
ployed, such  as  are  now  distressing  Great 
Britain  and  which  are  in  turn  the  forerun- 
ners of  a  crude,  unlettered  and  stolid  peas- 
antry such  as  makes  terror  in  the  heart  of 
Russia.  The  present  crucial  day  is  a  day 
when  a  relationship  deep,  true  and  peaceful 
may  be  established  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer,  the  employer  and  the 
laborer,  the  lender  and  the  borrower;  when 
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the  National  Grange,  which  recently  passed 
resolutions  endorsing  the  President's  rate 
program,  can  make  common  cause  with  the 
boards  of  trade  and  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce throughout  the    country    who    have 


a  moral  support  that  gave  him  authoritative 
power  over  Congress.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  day  when  the  interests  of  all  classes  and 
all  occupations  and  all  sexes  can  be  shown 
to  be  identical;  when  each  community,  each 


KEADY  FOE   THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 


passed  similar  endorsements;  and  when 
these  in  turn  can  grasp  hands  with  the 
legislative  bodies  who  have  done  as  they  did 
in  the  instance  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
treaty,  when  they  extended  to  the  President 


-Chicago  Eeeord-Herald. 


state,  each  city,  -each  mercantile  establish- 
ment, wrestling  with  its  own  problems,  can 
give  impetus  to  the  motives  and  erect  the 
stanchions  of  safety  which  will  ward  off 
all  danger  of  that    evolutionary    transition 
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into  social  distinctions,  into  imperialism,  into 
monarchy  which  has  been  the  historic  fate 
of  most  republics. 

The  political  boss  has  already  been  re- 
pudiated— and  he  was  one  of  the  forerun- 
ners of  a  revived  feudalism;  civic  honesty 
has  received  the  seal  of  universal  intention 
expressed  in  ballots,  and  its  lack  was  one  of 
the  licenses  to  the  buccaneering  out  of  which 
grow  the  landed  baron,  the  grand  duke,  the 
bureaucracy;  commercial  integrity  has  re- 
ceived a  summons  to  reinstatement,  and  its 
absence  was  creating  the  revelries  of  spec- 
ulation in  which  the  earnings  of  the  multi- 
tude were  squandered  by  those  whose  astute- 
ness had  made  them  temporary  trustees. 


a  Good 
Tendency. 


Further:  the  principle  of 
Maintaining  the  pension,  of  the  home  for 
the  superannuated,  has  en- 
tered into  the  business  and 
the  labor  xmion,  as  well  as  the  political, 
sphere;  the  policy  of  profit-sharing  has  been 
adopted  here  and  there,  and  the  Christmas 
giving  of  a  percentage  of  the  salary  has  be- 
come more  general  than  the  public  is  allowed 
to  know.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  prevent 
the  exclusion  from  commercial  service  of 
men  and  women  who  have  passed  the  "age 
limit;"  laws  to  check  child  labor  are  becom- 
ing more  wide-spread  and  more  stringent; 
the  slavery  of  girls  and  women  to  an  inade- 
quate wage  and  to  the  necessity  of  immoral- 
ity is  becoming  a  subject  of  hopeful  agi- 
tation. 

It  needs  but  that  this  tendency  shall  be 
maintained  and  be  given  the  reasonable  ac- 
celeration which  time  adds  to  all  things,  to 


assure  the  American  nation  against  the  dis- 
integration threatened  by  the  evils  of  over- 
capitalization. It  needs  but  the  underlying 
spirit  of  philanthropy  and  social  unselfish- 
ness, the  erection  of  the  moral  standard  of 
generosity  and  humanitarianism  as  against 
monetary  acquisition  and  palatial  covetous- 
ness,  to  guarantee — not  a  return  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  earl}'  republic,  for  nations 
never  go  backward,  but — an  elevation  to  a 
plane  higher  than  that  which  up  to  half  a 
century  ago  made  Great  Britain  the  great- 
est nation  of  modern  times — to  a  plane 
which  enabled  the  British  people  to  produce 
their  historic  statesmen,  their  imperishable 
literature;  which  raised  Germany  to  the 
power  of  its  phenomenal  philosophy  and 
music;  which  drew  from  Italy  and  France 
the  pictorial  and  sculptural  art  which  have 
yet  to  be  surpassed  by  any  of  the  world's 
peoples. 

If  public  feeling  will  remain  stable,  if 
the  forces  and  convictions  which  have  al- 
ready contributed  to  the  great  corrective 
movement  of  the  last  two  years  will  con- 
tinue with  the  same  persistency  and  the 
same  subtle  and  untiring  sagacity  manifested 
by  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  Russia;  if 
the  individuals  at  the  front  of  the  fight  will 
display  the  same  power  to  unite  the  dis- 
cordant elements  that  has  been  shown  by 
the  new  British  premier,  the  end  will  be 
without  uncertainty,  the  higher  lifts  of  state- 
craft and  social  co-existence  will  be  entered 
upon,  and  the  American  commonwealth  will 
indite  the  story  of  a  new  era  of  lasting  en- 
durance. 
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Making  it  Hot  for  Uncle 
caiauncey. 

-Adapted  from  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


M  E  R  I  C  A  N 

public    f  e  e  1- 

ing,     always 

ready,    by 

training,    for 

a     sensation, 

gave  such 

phen  omenal 
response  to  Mr.  Lawson  that 
the  present  seeming  lull  in 
the  financier's  activities  nat- 
urally provokes  wonder  as  to 
whether  he  has  spun  his 
course  and  lost  his  hold  upon 
the  enormous  following  which,  for  a  time, 
was  unmistakably  at  his  heels.  The  fact  that 
during  the  past  six  weeks  he  compromised 
the  Bay  State  Gas  suit,  and  was  said  by 
Receiver  Pepper  to  have  pled  danger  of 
bankruptcy,  has  added  interest  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  as  has  also  the  fact  that  the  heavy  ad- 
vance of  copper  early  in  the  month  caught 


CLIHE 


him  "short"  and  is  reported  to  have  caused 
him  to  place  mortgages  on  his  residence  in 
Boston  and  on  other  personal  property. 


SETTLED  THE  BAY  STATE  SUIT 


Lawson  Issues  a  Statement  In  Regard  to  the  Pepper 
and  Barron  Affairs. 

Mr.  Lawson,   in   reply  to  the  charges  of 
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Receiver  Pepper,  gave  the  follovring  charac- 
teristic statement  to  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer : 

BOSTON,  Mass. — Relative  to  the  story  sent  out 
recently  announcing  his  settlement  with  Receiver 
George  W.  Pepper,  of  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company, 
of  Delaware,  of  his  firm's  obligations  in  the  amount 
of  $350,000,  Thomas  W.  Lawson  made  public  a 
statement  which  reviews  the  case  and  other  suits 
growing  out  of  it.     The  statement  is  as  follows: 

"In  June,  1900,  the  firm  of  Lawson,  Weidenfeld 
&  Co.,  of  which  I  was  the  senior  partner,  was  dis- 
solved, and  I  received  from  that  firm  a  release 
in  full  of  all  past  business.  My  former  partner, 
Mr.  Weidenfeld,  conducted  the  liquidation  of  the 
New  York  house  as  "Lawson,  Weidenfeld  &  Co., 
in  Liquidation." 

"After  I  had  passed  out  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Weiden- 
feld notified  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company  that  he 
had  on  hand  $363,000  worth  of  bonds  and  stocks 
which  he  held  subject  to  their  order  and  subject 
te  certain  charges. 

He  Explains  Suits. 

"Barron,  of  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  also  brought 
suit  against  me  for  slander,  with  damages  at  $100,- 
000,  and  attached  my  property.  This  suit  and  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  it  grew  hot,  and  to  make 
it  hotter  Whipple  became  attorney  for  the  Bay 
State  Gas  Company,  and  Pepper,  its  receiver,  and 
demanded  the  $363,000  from  Weidenfeld,  who 
offered  to  deliver  if  the  amount  of  certain  counter- 
claims were  deducted. 

"There  seemed  to  be  an  opportunity  to  attack 
me  here,  and  I  was  pounced  upon,  my  family's  prop- 
erty, my  property  and  my  partner's  property  at- 
tached, and  suits  begun  for  $2,480,000.  It  was  pro- 
claimed far  and  wide  I  had  looted  the  Bay  State 
Company  and  that  when  the  suit  came  to  trial  I 
would  be  shown  up  in  terrible  colors.  This  state- 
ment has  been  reprinted  in  the  press  of  America 
and  Europe  with  scare  headlines  over  twenty  times 
during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years.  The  Boston 
News  Bureau  has  printed,  like  statements  at  inter- 
mittent intervals  during  that  time,  and  '  Standard 
Oil'  and  the  insurance  companies  have  printed  and 
reprinted  it  in  the  insurance  journals  and  in  special 
documents,  all  with  the  design  of  controverting  my 
'Frenzied  Finance'  revelations. 

"While  these  conditions  existed  another  suit  was 
brought  against  me  by  Coudert  Bros.,  of  New  York, 
for  $3.')0,000,  and  the  same  general  allegations  were 
advertised  throughout  the  press  of  the  country. 
This  suit  I  finally  brought  to  trial,  and  in  its  first 
hour  in  court  the  plaintiiffs  begged  a  settlement,  and 
I  settled  by  compelling  them  to  give  me  a  full  re- 
lease from  their  alleged  claim,  and  at  the  same  time 
pay  $11,000  to  my  lawyers  for  their  fees  and  ex- 
penses. 

Gas  Suit  Settled. 

"After  many  postponements  the  great  Bay  State 
Gas  suit  was  finally  the  other  day  set  for  trial. 
The  date  set  is  but  a  few  days  off.  There  will  be 
no  trial,  for  Pepper  walked  up  to  the  tureen  and 
settled  by  taking  the  $363,000  Weidenfeld  had  al- 
ways held  subject  to  their  order,  less  $13,000  off- 
sets. All  the  mueh-heralded  charges  of  looting,  etc., 
dissolved  in  vacuumized  gas. 

"That  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing what  this  settlement  means,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  statement,  which  counsel  on 
both  sides  have  agreed  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
them  to  say.  And  to  the  fact  that  the  settlement 
has  been  today  approved  by  the  courts  as  a  settle- 


ment in  full  of  all  claims  against  mf  anc'  my  old 
firm. 

"  'An  agreement  has  been  made  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  suit  of  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company 
which  Receiver  George  Wharton  Pepper  has  beea 
litigating  against  Thomas  W.  Lawson. 

"  'The  suit  was  a  bill  in  equity  in  the  Suprema 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  alleged  that 
Mr.  Lawson  was  a  member  of  the  former  firm  of 
Lawson,  Weidenfeld  &  Company  and  sought  to  re- 
cover for  a  series  of  transactions  between  the  firm 
and  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company  since  1895. 

States  What  Suit  Was. 

"  'In  addition  to  these  complaints  the  plaintiff 
alleged  that  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company  had  in 
1900  and  1901  certain  brokerage  accounts  with  the 
New  York  brancn  of  the  firm  of  Lawson,  Weiden- 
feld &  Company  before  the  dissolution  of  that  firm, 
which  accounts  were,  by  order  of  the  Bay  State  Gas 
Company,  earned  in  the  name  of  James  G.  Shaw, 
trustee,  and  that  the  balance  in  securities  and 
moneys  due  under  these  accounts  as  rendered  by 
Lawson,  Weidenfeld  &  Company's  New  York  ofiice 
exceeded  4.360,000. 

"  'Mr.  Lawson  claimed  that  he  had  nothing  per- 
sonally to  do  with  the  management  of  the  New  York 
ofBce,  he  having  sole  charge  of  the  Boston  office 
and  his  partner  having  like  charge  of  the  New 
York  office;  and  that  he,  Lawson,  therefore,  knew 
nothing  of  the  accounts  as  rendered  by  the  New 
York  firm  and  derived  no  benefit  therefrom,  but  did 
not  dispute  that  he  was  liable  for  whatever  his  New 
York  partner  did  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  while  the 
partnership  existed,  but  alleged  that  some  of  the 
transactions  occurred  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
firm.  Mr.  Lawson  also  Drought  suit  against  the 
Bay  State  Gas  Company  for  breach  of  contract 
and  to  recover  for  services. 

"  'Mr.  Weidenfeld  being  of  New  York  could  not 
be  served  with  process  nor  made  to  defend  hex's. 
Within  a  few  days  he  voluntarily  appeared  in  the 
suit  here  and  stated  that  the  accounts  rendered 
by  the  New  York  firm  were  correct,  but  claimed 
some  offsets  oi  money  paid  for  the  account  of  the 
Bay  State  Gas  Company. 

Terms  of  Settlement. 

"  'A  settlement  of  the  case  has  been  agreed  to 
whereby  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Weidenfeld  are  to 
pay  to  Receiver  Pepper  $350,000,  being  substan- 
tially the  balance  due  on  the  New  York  firm's  state- 
ments after  making  proper  offsets  or  allowances. ' 

"The  above  statement  of  counsel  presents  a  con- 
dition so  completely  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  published  that  have  been 
published  that  I  cannot  help  indicating: 

"The  mills  of  the  liars  grind  noisily,  but  with 
echoes  for  their  grist.'     ■ 

"In  presenting  these  facts  to  the  public,  and 
thereby  once  again  contrasting  my  game  with  that 
of  those  I  am  proud  to  keep  taggei  'my  enemies,' 
I  would  say: 

"In  the  pursuit  of  me  in  this  case  Pepper,  egged 
on  by  the  ruthless  vindictiveness  of  Rogers,  of 
Standard  Oil,  the  insurance  grafters  and  the  'sys- 
tem's robbers,  have  been  merciless.  Contrast  this: 
Pepper's  big  suit  against  H.  H.  Rogers  and  Wil- 
liam Rockefeller  for  the  return  of  $3,000,000  has 
been  carried  on  behind  closed  doors;  or,  to  use 
Rogers'  own  words,  'These  sessions  have  been  a 
series  of  picnics  at  which  Attorney  Whipple  and 
myself  nave  played  the  Gaston  and  Alphonse  cour- 
tesies to  the  limit.' 

"So  far  have  these  'courtesies'  been  carried  that 
newspapers  have  been  warned  that  if  they  printed 
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anything  of  what  oc- 
curred at  the  sessions 
they  would  be  in  con- 
tempt of  court.  In  my 
suit  Pepper  fought  to 
have  it  tried  in  open 
court,  'For,'  said  they, 
'it  would  be  too  bad  to 
deprive  the  press  of  such 
excellent  material.' 

"In  the  passing  this 
over-ripe,  financial-legal 
artichoke  to  the  public 
I  would  point: 

"Since  the  beginning 
of  my  Frenzied  Finance 
work  the  Coudert  suit 
is  No.  1;  this  suit  No.  2, 
and  the  Barron  suits — - 
well,  !hey  will  be  No.  3. 


WANTS  A  NA- 
TIONAL INQUIEY 


THOS.   W.   LAWSON. 
From  a  recent  sketch  from  life  by  Fred  Morgan,  i  n  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Promises  .Revelations 
That  Will  Make  Life 
Insurance  Seem  Child's 
Play. 

Bankruptcy  or  no 
bankruptcy,  Mr. 
Lawson  has  always 
contended  t  h  a  t  h  e 
w  o  ul  d  stick  to  his 
fight  if  it  sent  him 
and  his  family  to  the 
poorhouse.  There-" 
fore,  in  estimating 
whether  Lawsonism 
is  "on  the  decline," 
it  is  to  the  point  to 
read  the  following 
from  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer: 

Boston,  Mass — Thomas 
W.  Lawson,  picturesq^ie 
puncturer  of  Frenzied 
Finance,  is  now  moul  l- 
ing  and  loading  a  bomb 
bigger  than  any  he  has 
yet  thrown  and  when  it 
goes  off  he  promises  thiit 
"The  System"  will  be 
in  remnants  -'nd  the 
American  people  will  see 
a  spectacle  of  exposed 
and  pilloried  corruption 
so  horrible  that  the 
tricks  of  the  high  finan- 
ciers with  the  life  in- 
surance companies  will 
seem  like  the  petty 
grafting  of  mere  ama- 
teurs. 

Within  the  next  twen- 
ty days  Lawson  says  he 
will  send  an  open  letter 
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to  President  Roosevelt  demanding  »  national  in- 
vestigation into  certain  corporations  very  mucli 
on  the  lines  of  the  investigations  into  life  insur- 
ance. 

He  will  pledge  himself,  if  the  money  is  granted, 
to  furnish  an  array  of  facts  that  will  send  shivers 
down  the  financial  spine  of  the  country. 

Incidentally  he  will  continue  his  fight  to  control 
the  two  big  life  insurance  companies,  the  Mutual 
Life  and  the"  New  York  Life — a  fight  which,  barr- 
ing accidents,  he  believes  he  has  already  won.  As 
a  climax — at  the  fast  approaching  psychological 
moment  he  is  going  to  announce  "The  Remedy" 
which  is  to  restore  the  people  to  their  own  and  pro- 
duce weepings  and  wailings  among  the  votaries  of 
high  finance. 

Seems  a  Large  Task. 

^  This  seems  a  iseasonably  large  task  for  the  aver- 

age man,  but  Lawsjn  approaches  it  as  blithely  and 
confidently  as  though  it  were  child's  play. 

He  says  he  will  not  be  bought  otr,  bluffed  off  or 
coaxed  off,  and  that  he  doesn't  care  if  the  end  finds 
him   in   the  poorhouse. 

Death,  he  avers,  is  the  only  thing  that  can  stop 
him — and,  thank  you,  he  never  felt  better  in  his 
lite. 

Lawson  is  a  mystery.  After  you  talk  with  him 
and  try  to  solve  him  you  come  away  with  two  ideas; 
the  man  is  very  much  in  earnest  and  is  honest.  On 
the  latter  point  Lawson  himself  says  frankly  that 
if  he  had  intended  to  sell  out  he  would  have  done 
80  months  ago. 

If  Lawson  is  a  fakir,  he  is  a  clever  one.  If  he  is 
acting  a  part,  then  he  deserves  to  rank  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  of  the  masters  treading  the 
boards  today. 

"Mr.  Lawson,"  said  the  correspondent,  "a  few 
days  ago  a  statement  came  from  you  to  the  effect 
that  you  now  held  sufficient  proxies  to  control  the 
,  forthcoming  election  in  the  two  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Companies  of  New  York.    Is  that  correct?" 

"That,"  he  replied,  smilingly,  "proved  a  rather 
unfortunate  statement,  and  has  kept  me  pretty 
busy  since  it  was  issued,  putting  my  fences  in 
shape.  I  did  say  I  had  control,  so  I  can 't  kick.  But 
the  effect  was  bad.  I  am  now  being  deluged  with 
letters  and  telegrams  from  my  friends  asking  me 
if  they  shall  let  up  gathering  proxies.  One  good 
friend  in  Indiana  wired: 

"  I  am  sitting  up  nights  to  gather  in  proxies,  so 
if  you've  got  enough  I'll  ease  up  a  bit.' 

Will  Not  Let  Go. 

"Now,  therefore,  don't  say  we  are  going  to  let 
up.  We  want  everything  in  sight — and  frankly, 
there  is  considerable  uncertainty  to  the  situation. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  agitation  there  were  about 
600,000  policies  outstanding  in  eacii  company.  Now 
to  be  absolutely  sure  of  the  situation  in  any  com- 
pany a  man  would  have  to  have  in  his  hand  301,- 
000  proxies. 

"But  a  much  smaller  number  than  that  will  con- 
trol the  situation.  As  near  as  I  can  make  out, 
there  has  never  been  voted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Life  more  than  14,000  proxies.  Of  course 
they  may  have  had  114,000  more  up  their  sleeve. 
But  it's  fair  to  assume  that  anyone  who  went  in 
there  with  140,000  would  have  made  a  clean  sweep. 

"Now,  there's  another  point  that  makes  this 
whole  thing  delightfullv  uncertain.  No  one  can 
tell  whether  these  600,000  policies  have  shrunk  to 
4.00,000  or  less,  for,  unfortunately,  policyholders 
have  been  cancelling  rapidly.  It  is  at  the  present 
time  uncertain  what  a  majority  means.     It  is  un- 


certain to  both  sides.     They  can't  tell  and  I  can't 
tell. 

Delightful  Complication. 

"People  who  send  me  proxies  may  have  signed 
a  proxy  originally  which  the  other  side  holds.  This 
delightful  complication  bobs  up  at  the  tail  end  of 
the  fight.  What  ones  of  mine  are  cancelled  or  what 
ones  of  theirs  are  cancelled  we  won't  find  out  until 
the  wrestle  becomes  lively. 

"I  have  the  means  of  keeping  straight  as  to 
where  I  stand.  The  whole  country — yes,  the  whole 
world,  for  I  am  getting  proxies  from  Asia,  Australia, 
the  Philippines,  everywhere — the  whole  world  is 
roused  up.  This  agitation  is  fairly  on  in  the  whole 
world,  and  in  the  west  and  the  south  it  is  the  one 
burning  question. 

' '  My  mail  keeps  me  in  touch  with  my  friends  and 
well  wishers,  but  it  also  keeps  me  posted  as  to  the 
other  side's  work.  I  am  as  well  posted  on  their 
side  of  the  fight  as  I  am  on  my  own. 

' '  For  instance,  you  recall  Cleveland 's  recent  cir- 
cular to  the  policy  holders  of  the  Equitable.  That 
document,  by  the  by,  is  probably  the  most  farcical, 
yet  the  most  insulting,  ever  put  out  to  any  great 
body.     It  seems  ridiculous. 

"That  document  says:  'I,  being  trustee  of  your 
affairs,  want  to  get  an  expression  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  choosing  from  the  policyholders  seven  out 
of  the  thirteen  directors  that  are  to  be  elected. 
Seven  of  the  thirteen  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
policy  holder.' 

"See  Ryan's  clever  game?"  Mr.  Lawson  paused 
and  chuckled  as  a  tribute  to  the  financial  astuteness 
of  Mr.  Ryan. 

"If  that  document  said  'We  are  going  to  give 
the  policy  holders  a  shot  ?t  the  six  who  are  to 
be  taken  from  the  public  at  large,  it  would  be 
different.  It  would  give  them  a  chance  to  concen- 
trate. That  circular  goes  to  600,000  policy  holders, 
remember,  and  these  are  informed  that  their  choice 
is  limited  to  policy  holders.  What  can  any  policy 
holder  do  but  indicate  seven  of  his  own  neighbors. 
Cleveland  will  get  400,000  times  seven  names  sug- 
gested to  him. 

.b,yan  in  Command. 

"It  doesn't  mean  anything.  Mr.  Ryan  owns  and 
controls  the  Equitable  and  will  elect  whom  he  sees 
tit." 

"Excuse  me,''  said  the  financier  as  he  stopped 
with  a  sudden  snap  of  his  jaws.  'I'm  wandering 
off  into  side  alleys." 

"What  I  wanted  to  show  was  how  close  this 
agitation  is  keeping  me  to  the  situation.  Those 
Cleveland  circulars  weren  't  out  forty-eight  hours 
before  my  mail  began  to  be  loaded  with  them.  It 
showed  me  that  the  policyholders  of  the  country  are 
po  acute  they  mean  to  see  that  I  keep  posted. 
Every  time  the  other  side  sends  out  a  document 
three  out  of  five  come  back  to  me  with  a  letter 
from  thp  policyholder  asking  me  what  he  shall  do. 
When  the  other  side  sends  out  proxy  blanks  the 
policvholders  fill  them  in  and  mail  them  to  me." 

"Does  your  fight  for  control  include  the  Equita- 
ble?" 

' '  No,  nothing  can  be  done  with  the  Equitable.  It 
is  a  stock  company  and  is  owned  by  Ryan.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  being  reformed.  After  this  agitation  dies 
down  Mr.  Ryan,  if  he  still  owns  stock,  will  make 
up  for  lost  time.  He  didn't  buy  that  controlling 
interest  for  his  health. 

"But  we  will  get  to  the  Equitable  in  a  round- 
about way — we  will  first  make  an  example  holy  "rd 
horrible  in  the  other  two  comp.inies  and  then  we 
will  switch  back  to  the  Equitable. 
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"To  revert  to  your  original  question.  I  mean 
when  I  say  I  have  control,  that  I  hold  so  many 
proxies  in  the  Mutual  and  the  New  York  I^ify 
that  if  it  was  a  stock  prosiition  I'd  bet  !00  to  1 
I've  got  them  beat  a  hundred  and  fifty  times  over. 
The  election  is  in  April  and  I  will  soon  c.ove  all 
along  the  line. ' ' 

' '  What  do  you  think  of  the  disturbances  made 
by  the  legislative  investigating  committee?'"' 

Only  Scratched  the  Surface. 

"They  have  done  a  good  deal.  But  after  all  they 
have  only  scratched  the  surface.  What  is  known 
compared  to  the  real  truth  is  as  scarlatina  to  small- 
pox. 

"They've  shown  up  where  they  took  thousands. 
Wait  till  they  get  where  they  took  millions. 

"If  you  recall  in  one  of  my  first  ruigazine  arti- 
cles I  accused  McCall  and  his  associates  of  graft- 
ing $4,000,000  through  a  juggle  of  the  New  York 
Security  and  Trust  Company.  I  gave  names  and 
amounts. 

' '  Here 's  Hughes  almost  through  the  entire  in- 
vestigation and  only  landed  a  small  sum  of  this  in 
Perkins'  pocket.  Perkins  says  he  took  the  stuff 
as  trustee  of  the  Nylio  fund.  It's  just  as  though 
a  man  tapped  my  till,  the  police  nabbed  him  and 
he  says:  'Yes,  I  took  it,  but  I  put  it  in  my  pocket 
as  trustee  for  my  aunt's   mother-in-law.' 

"It's  plain  theft,  that's  all  it  is,  and  sneak  theft 
at  that. 

"Will  Send  'Em  to  Prison" 

"The  worst  is  yet  to  come.  I  don't  want  to  talk 
with  a  capital  I,  but  this  is  what  I  mean  to  do.  I'll 
clean  out  this  whole  life  insurance  gang  and  I'll 
send  them  to  State's  prison.  I  may  lose,  but 
when  I'm  through  they'll  know  I  tried  pretty  hard. 

"Friends  recently  have  come  to  me,  good,  honest, 
well  meaning  friends,  and  said: 

"  'Lawson,  let  up.  You  can  compromise  now 
and  reap  all  the  glory  out  of  it. '  Not  a  compro- 
mise, say  I. 

"I  know  it  doesn't  sound  nice,  but  I'm  going  to 
keep  it  up  until  I  land  every  man  jack  of  them  in 
State 's  prison.  I  am  going  to  get  back  every  stolen 
dollar  if  I  have  to  sell  their  houses  over  their  heads. 

"Now  is  the  time. 

"Every  man  with  ordinary  business  sense  knows 
that  if  the  present  whirlwind  is  allowed  to  die 
down  and  go  into  history  you  can?t  get  it  up  again 
in  25  years. 

"It's  the  American  people's  chance  to  get  some- 
thing now — they  won't  have  the  chance  again  in  a 
long  time. 

' '  The  only  tangible  something  you  can  give  them 
is  to  put  a  few  gentlemen  in  the  dock  and  fit  them 
with  striped  suits.  Then  they  or  their  successors 
won't  do  it  again  in  a  hundred  years. 

"If  we  do  that  and  if  we  take  from  them  and 
put  back  the  direct  and  indirect  stealings  we  have 
given   the   American   public   a  tangible   thing. 

"Reform  Not  Final." 

"Has  the  Equitable  Reformed ?  True,  it  has  put 
in  Paul  Morton  and  it's  a  good  deal  better,  but  the 
reform  is  not  final.  Take  my  position  now  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  American  people — " 

Here  Mr.  Lawson  paused  and  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  "I  don't  want  to  appear  an  ego- 
tist, but  I  have  a  right  to  say  this: 

"The  American  people  are  looking  to  me — not 
because  it's  me,  not  because  it's  Lawson,  but  in 
the  mad  swirl  oje  block  of  stone  fell  into  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  That  block  is  what  things  are 
gathering  around. 


"It  happened  to  be  me. 

"The  block  formed  the  island  that  these  count- 
less human  chips  who  are  being  swirled  round  and 
round,  who  are  under  water  two-thirds  of  the  time, 
are  grasping  at.  They  see  something  that  looks 
like  a  solid  rock.  They  feel  that  if  they  can  catch 
on  and  hold  on  something  will  be  done." 

"Don't  you  find  a  good  many  people  think  you 
are  playing  some  deep-laid  game,  that  at  the  proper 
time  you'll  give  the  public  what  is  known  as  the 
'double  cross'  and  sell  out?"  Mr.  Lawson  was 
asked. 

"I  did  at  first,"  replied  Lawson,  "but  most  of 
them  realize  that  selling  out  time  is  past.  When 
I  started  this  agitation  twelve  months  ago  the 
boys  used  to  come  to  me  and  say,  'Tip  us  the  wink 
when  you  get  ready  to  sell.' 

"There  were  some  stages  in  the  last  few  months 
when  my  position  was  a  little  like  the  Union  gen- 
eral who  telegraphed  Lincoln,  'For  God's  sake  re- 
call me.  Every  man  has  his  price  and  these  people 
have  nearly  got  to  mine. ' 

"Eemedy  Soon  to  Appear.' ' 

"Wait  till  you  see  my  Remedy.  It  will  soon 
appear.  Not  only  will  I  not  sell  out,  bat  if  neces- 
sary I'll  put  my  family  in  the  poorhouse  to  accom- 
plish my  purpose. 

"I  have  had  satisfaction  now,  but  I  haven't  done 
much;  much  more  is  yet  to  be  done. 

"It  don't  take  much  courage  to  sell  out,"  he 
added  with  deeply  impressive  emphasis.  "For  in- 
stance, you  will  scheme  night  and  day,  you  will 
live  on  crusts  of  bread,  you  will  do  anything  to 
win  something  you  want.  But  suppose  a  man 
comes  to  you  and  says,  'Here's  the  thing  you  want. 
Take  it,  but  you'll  be  a  damn  thief  for  taking  it.' 

"Would  you?  No!  You'd  stop  and  think.  I've 
had  plenty  of  chances  to  sell  out,  but  I  didn't,  and 
it  didn't  take  so  much  pluck  not  to  sell  out. 

"Only  a  short  time  ago  friends  of  mine,  officers 
of  an  insurance  company,  honest  men  whom  I  knew 
ran  an  honest  company,  came  to  me  and  said, ''We 
have  a  proposition.  It's  a  straight,  honest  one. 
We  have  a  good,  honest  company.  We  want  to 
write  you  a  policy  in  our  company  for  $1,000,000. 
twenty-payment,   and   full   paid.' 

"  'What  will  it  cost  me?'  I  asked. 

Wanted  it  as  an  Ad. 

"  'Not  a  cent;  all  we  want  is  permission  to  ad- 
vertise the  fact  that  Lawson  has  taken  out  a 
$1,000,000  policy  in  our  company.  The  policy  is 
worth  over  $900,000  cash  to-day,'  they  replied. 

' '  '  Can  I  advertise  to  my  people  the  fact  that  it 
didn't  cost  me  a  cent,'  I  asked. 

"They  hesitated  and  finally  said  'Yes.' 

"Now,  these  men  are  honest.  I  could  have 
taken  that  and  squared  myself  with  my  people.  I 
could  have  put  the  cash  in  trust  and  announced 
that  I  would  spend  it  all  in  my  fight.  But  it  would 
have  meant  breaking  my  promises.  I  turned  it 
down. 

"I  tell  you,  under  some  kind  of  pressure  that  is 
being  brought  it  does  take  nerve  to  keep  from 
getting  side-tracked.  My  friends  come  to  me  and 
plead  with  me  to  let  up.  Well  meaning  policy- 
holders urge  me  to  quit.  They  call  up  old  friend- 
ships, they  go  into  the  personal  side  of  things  and 
they  give  you  arguments  that  are  hard  to  meet. 
It's  a  situation  that  is  hard  to  face.  If  you  hesi-- 
tate  even  you  know  you  are  lost. ' ' 

Lawson  paused  a  moment,  walked  across  the 
room  and  stood  directly  over  his  interviewer.  His 
voice  took  on  a  note  of  deep  earnestness  as  he 
said: 
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His  Duty  Seemed  Hard. 

"Doesn't  it  seem  hard  to  talk  of  sending  to  jail 
men  whom  you  know  well,  men  you  have  dined 
with  and  associated  with  and  have  been  friends 
with.      It  sounds  hard. 

' '  Bad  as  these  men  are  you  realize  that  they 
are  'creatures  of  unfortunate  circumstances.' 
Others  would  have  been  as  bad.  It's  'The  System' 
that  is  to  blame.  It's  the  way  we  have  been  doing 
business  that's  the  hell  of  it. 

"This  is  the  one  opportunity  of  the  American 
people  to  right  things.  You  know  there  always 
comes  just  some  particular  time  to  do  a  thing. 
Take  your  man  Weaver  in  Philadelphia.  If  he 
had  made  his  fight  six  months  earlier  or  six  months 
later   he   couldn't   have  won. 

"We  have  got  to  do  just  as  Weaver  did — act 
at  tfie  right  moment  to  make  a  lasting  dent  in 
American  affairs. 

"Take  the  insurance  investigation.  Hughes  has 
done  great  work,  yet  after  all  he  has  only  scratched 
the  surface.  But  he  has  done  enough  to  astound 
and  arouse  the  American  people. 

"These  revelations  in  insurance  just  give  us  an 
inkling  of  the  condition  that  exists  to-day  and  has 
existed  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  This  same 
horrible  state  of  affairs  we  now  see  in  life  insur- 
ance has  existed  in  all  departments  of  American 
business  life. 

Trust  Companies  and  Banks. 

"What  they  have  been  doing  in  insurance,  they 
have  been  and  are  doing  in  trust  companies,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  national  banks. 

"Taking  the  actual  dollar  departments  they  are 
and  have  been  doing  exactly  the  same  thing  in  rail- 
roads bar  not  a  single  big  system.  They  are  doing 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  the  big  industrial  cor- 
porations, and  even  the  middle-sized  and  smaller 
corporations. 

"I  mean  to  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  men  who  control  the  big  industrial  corpora- 
tions are  doing  the  same  thing  as  the  men  we  have 
seen  exposed  in  the  insurance  investigation. 

"They  have  spread  the  same  methods  we  have 
seen  in  insurance — only  to  a  much  greater  and 
more  damnable  extent,  only  to  a  much  greater  im- 
moral and  criminal  extent,  than  has  been  done  in 
insurance. 

Corruption  of  Civic  life. 

"Let  me  be  even  more  specific.  These  men  con- 
trol billions  of  funds  of  the  American  people  which 
are  represented  by  bits  of  paper  called  stocks  and 
bonds. 

"These  billions  of  funds  have  been  and  are  be- 
ing used  to  corrupt  our  city  governments,  down  even 
to  our  smaller  municipalities  all  through  the  United 
States.  In  this  town  it  is  worse  than  Philadelphia 
ever  dreamed  of  being. 

' '  These  billions  of  funds  have  been  used  to  cor- 
rupt our  State  governments.  Broadly  speaking, 
every  state'in  the  Union  is  as  corrupt  as  Massachu- 
setts,  and   Massachusetts  is   100  per  cent,   corrupt. 


"They  control  our  National  Government — our 
House,  our  Senate,  they  corrupt  our  judiciary, 
State  and  Federal.  These  men  who  control  'The 
System'  do  it  just  as  you  have  seen  it  done  in  the 
insurance  exposures. 

Wants  National  Probe. 

"Give  us  a  national  investigation  on  the  lines 
of  the  one  Hughes  has  conducted  in  New  York 
and  it  will  show  a  condition  so  horrible  that  we 
will  forget   the   insurance   revelations. 

"I  will,  within  the  next  twenty  days,  address 
an  open  letter  to  President  Eoosevelt — the  one  man 
they  can 't  touch — the  one  man  who  is  standing  out 
alone  battling  against  the  combined  unscrupulous 
brains  of  the  country. 

"I  will  lay  a  proposition  before  the  President. 
"If  he  takes  the  suggestion  the  rate  question  and 
other  things  will   settle   themselves. 

"Here's  my  suggestion: 

"Let  the  President  say: 

"  'I  want  a  court  of  three  men  created  by  act 
of  Congress  to  investigate  conditions.  Let  the  act 
creating  this  court  provide  that  it  shall  have  the 
'broadest  scope  and  full  power  to  send  for  books 
and  papers. 

' '  '  Let  it  provide  a  5  to  20-year  penalty  for  any 
witness  who  commits  perjury. 

' '  '  Let  it  provide  a  5  to  10-year  penalty  for  any 
one  who  refuses  to  testify  or  produce  books  and 
papers. 

' '  '  Let  it  provide  immunity  for  those  that  tell 
the  truth. ' 

' '  Let  such  a  court  be  created.  Give  me  the  job 
Hughes  has  in  New  York  and  I  would  agree  to 
convict  all  of  them.  If  I  didn't  they  could  take 
my  last  dollar,  or  hang  me  or  do  anything  else  they 
wanted." 

Mr  Lawson  smiled  grimly. 

"It  will  only  be  necessary  for  the  court  to  call 
two  or  three  witnesses  and  the  Senate  will  be  ready 
to  pass  any  old  rate  bill  or  any  other  bill  that 's 
wanted. 

"Hughes  has  done  his  work  in  J^ew  York  clev- 
erly. He  jumped  from  point  to  point,  landing  each 
time.  If  he  had  begun  to  push  too  hard  at  one 
place  they'd  have  burned  the  books  on  him. 

Spending  His  Own  Money. 

"I  am  spending  my  own  money,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  in  this  insurance  fight.  I  don't 
want  it  back.  I  don't  ask  a  dollar  from  anyone. 
I  am  not  a  candidate  for  anything.  I  am  not  the 
Presidential  bee. 

"I  merely  want  to  get  hold  of  this  plum;  turn 
it  over  to  people  who  will  use  it  honestly,  and  then 
step  down  out  of  the  limelight.  I  will  only  be 
too  happy  when  it  is  over  and  I  can  say,  'my  work 
is  done,  good  by. ' 

"In  my  letter  to  the  President  I  will  outline  a 
plan  for  the  national  investigation  which  will  lay 
bare  the  whole  conditions." 
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-From  the  Washington  Post. 


The  Strategies  of  Legislation 

Dramatic    Display  of   Forces   Against    Railroad    Rate 

Regulation-'-Balance  of  Power  Lies  With  the 

Democrats-Fight  on  Panama 


Since  public  sentiment  has  so  unmistak- 
ably supported  President  Roosevelt's  pro- 
posed federal  supervision  of  railroads,  and 
since  the  trend  of  popular  purpose  is  toward 
new  federal  legislation  governing  all  phases 
of  interstate  corporate  activity,  the  center 
of  contention  has  shifted  from  the  country 
at  large  to  Washington  and  to  the  National 
Congress.  All  possible  forces  appear  to  be 
assembling  there  and  every  available  influ- 
ence is  being  brought  to  bear  for  and  against 
the  manifest  current  tendency.  The  issue 
has  already  proved  itself  to  involve  more 
than  the  formal  question  of  corporate  regu- 
lation, and  the  interests  most  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  latter  are,  naturally,  utilizing 
the  situation  to  promote  confusion,  to  divert 
attention,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  moder- 


ate the  results  which  they  fully  realize  are, 
in  some  degree,  inevitable. 


ALDEICH  TO  BLOCK  EEFOBM 


Rhode   Island    Senator   Chosen   to   Prevent   Action 
Unfavorable  to  Railroads. 

As  perhaps  most  people,  whether  from  pre- 
judice or  from  truth,  have  been  led  to  ex- 
pect, the  generalship  of  the  Opposition  has 
been  vested  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  New  York  World  : 

Washington — Senator  Aldrich,  the  tactical  leader 
of  the  Republicans  in  the  upper  house  of  Congress, 
recently  assumed  charge  of  the  fight  against  actual 
railroad  rates  reform.  His  cunning  and  shrewd- 
ness will  be  exerted  to  unite  the  Republicans  on 
some  mild  measure  that  will  prove  a  sop  to  the 
public.  Every  inch  of  ground  will  be  contested 
by  Mr.  Aldrich,  and  not  a  point  will  be  conceded 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  party  harmony 
and  domination. 

The  rate  fight  began  when  ten  members  of  the 
Senate   Interstate   Commerce   Committee     met    and 
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began  considering  the  volumes  of  testimony  taken 
during  the  Congressional  recess.  The  programme 
includes  daily  sessions  until  a  conclusion  is  reached 
and  some  bill  ordered  presented  to  the  Senate  with 
a  favorable  report. 

One  of  the  strongest  Administration  supporters 
figured  out  the  standing  of  the  Committee  as  fol- 
low: 

Against  the  President's  recommendations  — 
Elkins,  Aldrich,  Kean,  Foraker  and  Foster  of 
Louisiana — four  Eepublicans  and  one  Democrat. 


PRESIDENT'S  POWER  AMAZES 


No  Congress  Ever  Assembled  With  a  President  So 
Much  in  Control. 

Likewise,  as  most  people  also  have  anti- 
cipated, the  real  generalship  of  the  new 
policy  is  almost  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
President;  but  the  degree  to  which  such  is 


/^/i((^m<"^' 


'I  HAVE  A  FEW  WORDS  TO  SAY  TO  YOU  MEN. 


-Chicago  Tribune. 


For  the  President's  recommendations — Dolliver, 
Cullom,  Clapp,  Newlands  and  Carmack. 

Uncertain — Tillman,   McLaurm   and   Millard. 

It  is  explained  that  Mr.  Tillman  dislikes  the 
President  so  much  that  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
support  any  of  his  measures.  Mr.  Millard  is  a 
candidate  for  re-election,  and  it  is  said,  he  figures 
the  railroads  can  be  of  more  assistance  to  him  than 
the  people.  No  reason  is  assigned  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Laurin  's  attitude,  except  that  he  dislikes  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Foster  of  Louisiana  is  said  to  be  in- 
terested in  railroads,  and  he  sides  with  those  who 
oppose  any  rate  regulation. 


the  case  is  probably  universally  surprising. 
Said  the  New  York  Herald,  which  is  not  a 
supporter  of  Eoosevelt : 

Washington — The  outlook  compels  the  old  timers 
to  keep  pinching  themselves  to  see  if  they  are  wide 
awake.  They  never  knew  anything  like  it.  The 
only  thing  they  ever  knew  which  approached  it 
was  in  the  administration  of  James  Monroe.  They 
see  the  whole  discussion  around  Congress  turning 
on  a  matter  of  the  Federal  regulation  of  railroad 
rates,  and  yet  they  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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DROPPED  IT. 

— Duluth  News  Tribune. 

it  has  not  been  endorsed  by  the  party  in  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  made  a  party  creed  by  the  Demo- 
crats  campaign  after   campaign. 

They  find  all  the  energies  of  the  President  bent 
in  the  direction  of  having  passed  a  bill  which  he 
took  up  after  he  was  elected,  and  which  did  not 
figure  in  the  campaign  when  he  was  elected,  and 
they  discover  that  the  leaders  of  his  own  party 
are  bending  to  his  will  reluctantly  and  with  scowl- 
ing faces,  while  the  opposition  is  coming  to  help 
him  along  with  shouts  and  cheers  of  good  will. 

They  find  Mr.  Eoosevelt  the  dominating  figure, 
and  see  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Republican  party,  a  president  has  risen  above 
partisanship,  has  cracked  his  fingers  at  it  in  scorn, 
and  found  another  way  of  accomplishing  things 
than  waiting  for  the  party  caucus  to  declare  what 
the  programme  shall  be. 


WALL  STREET  GETS  THE  SHIVERS 


President   Suddenly  Found  to   be   In   Earnest  and 
Amply  Supported. 

If  it  is  true,  as  the  majority  of  Washing- 
tonians  aver,  that  the  capitalist  is  the  poorest 
of  political  prophets  and  often  the  most  un- 
sophisticated, the  following  from  "Ray- 
mond," the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  will  seem  only  normal. 
It  was  written  on  the  eve  of  the  assembling 
of  Congress: 

New  York — At  last  Wall  street  seems  to  have 
awakened  to  a  full  realization  of  the  fact  that  the 
country  and  President-Roosevelt  are  alike  in  earnest 
in  insisting  upon  radical  legislation  that  will  give 
the  interstate  commerce  commission  absolute  au- 
thority to  revise  railroad  rates. 


For  a  long  time  the  Wall  street  contingent  has 
been  led  around  by  the  nose  by  certain  optimistic 
railroad  presidents.  They  have  insisted,  first  of 
all,  that  President  Eoosevelt  did  not  really  know 
what  he  wanted,  and  that  he  could  be  bamboozled 
or  Aim  flammed  into  accepting  some  sort  of  a  com- 
promise which  would  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  a 
complete  triumph  for  railroad  interests. 

No  one  here  in  the  financial  district  seems  to  have 
been  fully  prepared  for  the  awful  fact  that  the 
President  and  the  country  generally  know  what 
they  are  after,  and  will  insist  upon  having  it. 

It  was  a  cold  shower  bath  to  Wall  street  when 
the  report  was  circulated  here  that  the  President's 
ideas  on  freight  regulation  actually  had  been  strong 
enough  to  capture  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce.  As 
understood  in  Wall  street  the  situation  is:  there 
are  enough  Republicans  and  Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee, who  will  vote  to  sustain  the  President,  to 
make  possible  a  favorable  report  on  any  reasonable 
bill  submitted  by  the  house. 


PUBLICITY  BUREAU  ABOLISHED 


Spectacular  Campaign  of  the  Railroads  Suddenly 
Gomes  to  an  End. 

The  extent  to  which  the  fight  of  the  cor- 
porations has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
country  at  large  is  reflected  in  the  following 
account  from  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  of 
the  abolition  of  the  publicity  bureau  which 
had  been  established  to. counteract  the  rail- 
road rate  regulation  movement: 

The  campaign  of  education  which  the  railroads 
have  been  prosecuting  for  several  months  with  a 
view  to  defeating  government  rate  legislation  has 
come  to  a  sudden  though  not  unexpected  end. 

Announcement  was  made  recently  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  propaganda  bureau  in  Chicago  and  of 
all  its  numerous  branches  all  over  the  country. 
Only  four  employes  of  the  parent  bureau  in  Chi- 
cago remain,  and  these  are  said  to  be  slated  for  dis- 
appearance within  a  short  time. 

The  action  of  the  railroad  presidents  throws  out 
of  employment  scores  of  trained  newspaper  men 
wlio  are  selected  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
convince  President  Roosevelt  and  Congress  that  the 
country  was  in  no  need  of  government  interference 
in  the  matter  of  rate  making.  The  reason  assigned 
for  the  sudden  discontinuance  of  the  bureau  and 
its  work  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  failure  of 
accomplishment,  but  success.  It  is  stated  that  the 
campaign  has  been  entirely  successful,  that  public 
sentiment  has  been  molded  to  a  degree  where  seri- 
ous interference  with  the  railroad  prerogative  of 
rate  making  is  no  longer  threatened  and  that  even 
the  President  himself  has  had  his  views  changed 
upon  the  subject. 

The  same  secrecy  surrounds  the  abandonment 
of  the  bureau  that  characterized  its  organization. 
It  is  reported,  however,  that  the  failure  to  engineer 
successfully  the  schism  in  the  Bacon  convention  of 
the  interstate  commerce  law  convention,  recently 
held  in  Chicago,  was  a  moving  factor.  No  official 
could  be  found  to  talk  enthusiastically  of  the  suc- 
cess which  the  bureau  is  said  to  have  accomplished, 
or  to  give  the  details  of  the  closed  movement. 
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GEANGEES  APPLAUD   EOOSEVELT 


National    Association  Gives   Full   Endorsement    to 
His  Eate  Plans. 

The  last  element  necessary  to  give  formal 
endorsement  to  the  rate  regulation  proposals 
was  the  agricultural,  because  of  all  factors 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Absolute  indorsement  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  "square  deal"  policy  was 
made  by  the  National  Grange  at  a  recent  session  of 
its    annual    convention. 

The  formal  resolution,  which  was  adopted  with 
a  cheer  by  the  delegates,  and  ratified  afterward  by 
the  non-voting  members  of  the  Grange,  was  em- 
bodied in  a  telegram  which  was  sent  to  the  White 
House. 

The  resolution,  which  was  presented  by  Professor 


HISTORIC   INCIDENT   AT   THE    OPENING    OF    CONGRESS. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  About  to  Take  His  Seat.    . 

— Kansas  City  Star. 


in  shaping  public  opinion  it  is  the  most 
remote  and  the  most  unorganized.  Its  un- 
qualified approval  was  finally  expressed  as 
represented  in  the  following  from  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American : 


T.  C.  Atkinson,  president  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  of  West  Virginia  and  master  of  the  grange 
of  that  state,  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  farmers  of  this  country  want 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  square  deal,  and  we 
unanimously  and  heartily  endorse  the  many  efforts 
President  Roosevelt  is  making  to  secure  equal  op- 
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portunity  for  the  individual  and  for  the  common 
people  against  the  arrogant  power  of  aggregate 
wealth.  Irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  support  his  eftorts  in  this  di- 
rection in  every  possible  way. 


reviewed  by  the   courts.      If  the  courts  sustain  it, 
then  it  goes  into  force;  otherwise  not. 


FORAKEB'S    BILL    QUICKLY    VETOED 


PRESSURE  FOR  A  COMPROMISE 


Big  Party  Leaders  Use  Every  Possible  Device  to 
Move   the   President). 

Naturally  enough,  with  such  enormous  in- 
terests at  stake,  involving  even  the  tradi- 
tions and,  possibly,  the  unity  of  the  party 
which  put  him  in  office,  great  pressure  was 
put  upon  the  President,  first  to  get  him  to 
alter  his  general  policy,  then  to  induce  a  com- 
promise, and,  so  report  had  it,  to  trick  him 
into  endorsing  some  measure  which  in  the 
end  would  prove  ineffective  and  harmless. 
Said  Walter  "Wellman  in  the  Record-Herald: 

Washington. — Now  the  pressure  is  on  President 
Roosevelt.  Some  of  the  most  powerful  leaders  of 
the  Republican  party  are  urging  him  to  accept  a 
compromise  in  the  railway  rate  question.  It  is 
impossible  to  forecast  the  outcome  of  their  efforts. 
They  would  like  the  President  to  change  his  mes- 
sage and  recommend  a  measure  calculated  to  restore 
harmony  within  the  party.  The  President's  mes- 
sage is  not  only  written,  but  printed.  There  are 
as  yet  no  signs  of  weakening  on  Mr.  Roosevelt  'a 
part.  The  probabilities  are  he  will  stand  pat  in 
his  message  and  refuse  to  change  it.  But  this 
would  not  preclude  his  acceptance  of  a  reasonable 
compromise  afterward. 

President  Roosevelt  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe  these 
days.  The  pressure  upon  him  is  intense.  Not 
only  are  powerful  senators  bringing  influence  to 
bear  to  induce  him  to  modify  his  attitude  on  the 
rate  question,  Tjut  members  of  the  cabinet  are  help- 
ing them.  Among  them  is  Secretary  of  State  Root, 
who  is  not  only  a  great  lawyer,  but. a  man  in  whose 
judgment  the  President  places  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, and  who,  besides,  has  strong  influence  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  side  of  the  personal  equa- 
tion. The  arguments  which  these  senators  and  their 
allies  in  the  cabinet  use  with  the  President  are  in- 
genious and  alluring.  The  men  who  are  engineer- 
ing the  movement  to  break  down  the  President's 
resolution  manage  in  one  way  or  another  to  get 
their  side  of  the  ease  before  him  almost  every 
day.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  withstand  this  pressure.      But  he  may  do  it. 

When  President  Roosevelt  inquires  what  is  the 
character  of  the  compromise  thus  plausibly  and 
forcibly  urged  the  reply  is:  "In  your  recommenda- 
tion of  last  winter,  in  the  Esch-Townsend  bill, 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
presumably  in  the  recommendation  which  you  are 
to  make  in  your  message  next  month,  it  is  pro- 
vided Ihat  when  the  interstate  commerce  commis- 
sion substitutes  a  rate  of  its  own  marking  for  one 
that  is  held  to  be  unreasonable  the  new  rate  shall 
go  into  force  at  once.  This  is  where  we  differ. 
We  are  willing  to  give  the  interstate  commerce 
commission  the  legislative  power  to  make  a  rate — 
and  that  we  take  it  is  the  essence  of  your  recom- 
mendation. But  instead  of  having  that  new  rate 
go  into  force  at  once,  we  would  have  it  provided 
that  it  shall  not  take  effect  until  after  it  has  been 


President  Waives  All  Precedent   and  Stops  a  Bill 
in  the  Committee. 

The  President's  response  to  the  pressure 
for  compromise  was. characteristic,  if  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  New  York  Times,  a  Demo- 
cratic paper,  is  to  be  fully  accredited : 

Washington — The  President  recently  served  notice 
on  his  friends  in  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  that  Senator  Foraker's  bill  will  not 
do.  This  action,  simple  as  it  is,  has  seriously  per- 
turbed the  President 's  opponents.  They  did  not 
expect  he  would  take  such  a  very  strenuous  part 
in  the  proceedings  that  they  could  not  even  intro- 
duce a  bill  without  having  him  veto  it  in  advance. 

The  significance  of  this  action  is  that  the  task  of 
producing  a  counterfeit  measure  which  will  look 
like  what  the  President  wants  and  be  quite  differ- 
ent becomes  one  of  great  diflSculty.  If  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  stamp  bills  with  his  disapproval  as  fast 
as  they  are  introduced,  it  will  become  practically 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  original  programme, 
which  was  to  pass  an  innocuous  measure  and  then 
say,  "See,  we  have  done  just  what  the  President 
wanted. ' ' 

The  verdict  here  is  that  the  President  has  played 
a  fine  stroke  of  politics,  unprecedented  and  ap- 
parently daring  as  it  is,  in  its  overriding  of 
the  Senatorial  dignity  and  aloofness  that  has  held 
other  Presidents  back.  He  has  done,  however, 
something  like  he  did  when  Senator  Foraker  at- 
tacked his  railway  rate  plan  in  Ohio  and  threat- 
ened to  speak  for  the  ring  in  Philadelphia.  He 
sent  Mr.  Taft  to  Ohio  to  take  flat  issue  with 
Foraker,  and  as  to  Philadelphia,  he  advised  his 
friends  not  to  speak  there.  The  result  was  that 
Foraker  was  put  in  the  position  of  being  an  anti- 
Administration  man. 

In  this  ease  the  President  has  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Republican  Senators  to  support  Foraker's 
bill,  and  at  the  same  time  pretend  to  be  friends  of 
the   Administration. 

No  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  President  will 
repeat  this  action  with  each  new  issue  of  the  coun- 
terfeit rate  bills. 


DEMOCRATS    ABE    PLEDGED 

Under  Virtual  Promise  to  Give  Unanimous  Support 
to  a  Good  Rate  Bill. 

Early  in  the  campaign  it  developed  that 
the  President  could  count  upon  the  unusual 
phenomenon  of  support  from  the  Democracy, 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  this  fact,  as  much  as 
any  other,  that  made  his  power  so  amazing 
as  Congress  assembled.  Said  the  New  York 
Times : 

Washington — Senator  Tillman  has  informed  Sena- 
tor Dolliver,  leader  of  the  President's  forces  in 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Committee,  that  not 
more  than  four  Democrats  in  the  Senate  will  vote 
against  the  "Presidential  program  on  regulation  of 
railroad    rates.       If    this    is    correct    the    President 
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TOO  BIG  FOR  THEM1 


-New   York  World. 
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needs  less  than  a  score  of  Eepublican  votes  to  win. 

While  victory  for  the  President  seems  now 
strongly  probable,  many  Republicans  are  grieved 
that  it  should  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
Democrats.  They  say  that  the  Eepublican  leaders 
in  the  Senate  have  given  the  Democrats  an  immense 
party  advantage.  They  have  allowed  the  minority 
to  pose  as  having  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  saved  his  policies  from  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  his  party.  Since  victory  for  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  come  about  anyway,  they  say  that  it 
would  have  been  much  wiser  for  the  Republican 
leaders  to  have  supported  him  in  the  first  place. 

That  the  President  is  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Democrats  there  is  not  the  slightest  question.  He 
could  not  have  had  any  chance  with  his  bill  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  hearty  way  in  which  the 
Democrats  adopted  the  suggestion  of  Bryan  and 
supported  him. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  advisable  to  state  the  truth 
about  a  delusion  that  has  been  propagated  indus- 
triously. It  has  been  asserted  that  the  President 
winces  under  the  indorsement  of  Bryan  and  other 
Democratic  leaders.  He  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  regards  himself,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
victory  at  the  polls  last  November,  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  whole  people.  It  was  not  a  partisan 
vote  which  elected  him.  He  is  grateful  for  the 
support  of  Democrats  and  is  glad  to  get  it. 

In  connection  with  Eepublican  dissension  it 
came  out  recently  that  just  before  Senator  Aldrich 
left  for  New  York  to  see  what  he  could  do  to 
strengthen  his  shattered  lines,  he  read  the  riot 
act  to  Senator  Dolliver.  He  accused  that  states- 
man of  trying  to  break  up  the  Republican  party, 
and  told  him  he  must  stop  his  foolishness  and  get 
in  line.  Dolliver  refused  to  budge  from  his  posi- 
tion and  assured  Aldrich  that  a  bill  in  line  with 
the  Presideiit's  recommendations  would  be  passed. 


ANTI-RATE   MEN   ARE  ROUTED 


Even  the  Corporation  Senators  Admit  That  Legis- 
lation Is  Inevitable. 

Under  such  conditions  as  those  reflected 
above,  the  Opposition  to  the  President's 
policy  were  not  long  in  realizing  that  the 
things  which  they  antagonized  were  inevit- 
able.   Said  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

Washington — Even  the  most  rantankerous  of 
the  opponents  of  rate  legislation  are  now  prepared 
to  admit  that  a  bill  will  be  passed  at  this  session 
of  Congress  which  will  in  the  main  embody  the 
principles  suggested  in  the  President's  message. 
Stephen  B.  Elkins  is  temporarily  a  target  for  the 
President's  opponents.  They  were  not  prepared 
for  an  interview  he  gave  recently  and  the  talk 
can  be  heard  wherever  a  group  of  more  than  four 
persons   is   assembled. 

The  West  Virginia  senator  is  accused  of  selling 
out  his  friends  to  secure  short  haul  concessions  for 
coal  carrying  feeders  in  West  Virginia.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the  motives 
which  may  have  prompted  Senator  Elkins  in  seek- 
ing a  seat  in  the  Administration  band  wagon. 
Everybody  will  wait  to  see  just  how  far  he  is 
willing  to  go  when  the  real  test  comes  in  committee 
and  on  the  Senate  floor.  For  the  time  being  he  has 
demoralized  the  rate  opposition  and  the  capitula- 
tion of  other  senators  who  have  been  counted  with 


Foraker   in  tis   aggressive   antagonism  to   the  pro- 
posed  interstate   commerce   bill   is   looked  lor. 

Although  Mr.  Townsend  and  Mr.  Esch  had  their 
bill  ready  for  introduction  when  the  House  was 
called  to  order  December  6,  Colonel  Peter  Hep- 
burn of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  House  committee, 
did  not  propose  permitting  these  new  congressmen 
to  walk  off  with  the  glory  which  surrounded  them 
last  session.  Colonel  Hepburn  balked  last  year 
and  had  the  time  of  his  eventful  career  trying  to 
square  himself  with  his  constituents.  Now  he  in- 
sists on  taking  a  front  seat  in  the  rate  legislation 
band  wagon.  He  will  assume  fatherhood  of  what- 
ever bill  is  reported  by  his  committee  and  the 
measure  which  Townsend  and  Esch  have  prepared 
will  have  to  go  through  the  interstate  commerce 
committee  mill.,  Mr.  Hepburn  will  insist  that  this 
bill  be  known  to  fame  as  "the  Hepburn  bill." 


TARIFF   REVISION   FOR   DEMOCRATS 


Leader  Williams  Declares  for  a  Fight  Until  Issue 
Is   Settled  Right. 

Democratic  support  of  a  single  measure 
proceeding  from  the  Executive  might  not  be 
so  significant  were  it  not  for  the  known  de- 
termination of  the  party  to  adhere  to  its 
traditional  policies  and  to  utilize  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  new  position  to  bring  about 
results  in  this  direction.  Said  the  New  York 
World,  reporting  the  action  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leader: 

Washington — John  Sharp  Williams,  the  leader  of 
the  minority,  immediately  after  the  House  met  in- 
troduced a  number  of  public  Ulls  which  have  the 
sanction  of  the  Democrats. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  forbids  any 
national  bank  or  other  corporation  chartered  by 
the  Federal  Government  engaged  wholly  or  in  part 
in  interstate  commerce  from  making  contributions 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  legislation  before 
Congress,  or  a  State  Legislature,  or  a  municipal 
government.  Violation  of  this  act  is  made  a  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  Viy  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$500  and  not  more  than  $10,000,  and  an  additional 
fine  of  double  the  value  of  the  money  or  other 
thing  of  value  found  to  have  been  promised  or 
contributed. 

Mr.  Williams  introduced  three  other  bills,  and 
said  he  would  follow  these  at  short  intervals  with 
still  others,  all  directing  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  fact  that  the  minority  is  willing  and 
eager  to  give  its  assistance  to  the  majority  in  se- 
curing tariff   revision. 

Mr.  Williams  counts  almost  as  of  great  import- 
ance the  putting  into  effect  of  reciprocity  treaties. 
One  of  the  bills  recites  that  the  House  will  view 
with  pleasure  the  calling  together  by  the  President 
of  the  Joint  High  Commission  appointed  by  the ' 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  freer  trade  relations  between 
America  and  Canada. 

The  most  significant  measure  introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  in  connection  with  tariff  revision  is  the 
one  to  establish  a  minimum  tariff.  This  bill  de- 
clares the  existing  tariff  schedules  to  be  the  maxi- 
mum tariff,  and  provides  for  a  reduction  of  20  per 
cent,  from  them  as  the  minimum  tariff.  The  bill 
extends  the  operation  of  the  minimum  tariff  to  all 
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countries  which  grant  admission  of  articles  the 
product  or  growth  of  the  united  States  at  the  mini- 
mum tariff  levied  by  them. 

"I  selected  20  per  cent,"  Mr.  Williams  said, 
' '  out  of  deference  to  Republican  opinion,  and  to 
give  Eepublicajis  who  are  sincere  and  honest  in 
their  desire  to  reduce  the  tariff  an  opportunity  to 
act  with  the  knowledge  that  they  would  meet  with 
no  factious  opposition,  but  would  receive  the 
hearty  support  of  the  Democrats." 

"Agitation  upon  the  tariff  question"  he  said, 
"will  never  be  stopped  until  the  question  is  set- 
tled right,  and  the  only  principle  upon  which  it  is 
right  is  the  principle  of  frankly  treating  the 
tariff  as  a  tax  upon  the  American  consumer,  and 
a  tax  which  should  be  made  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible  upon  all  consumers,  with  due  regard  to 
the  burden-bearing  capacity  of  the  consumer  and 
the  revenue  necessities  of  a  Government  constitu- 
tionally and  effectively  administered. 

"The  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts  and  of  graft. 
It  is  but  a  short  step  from  the  business  man  who 
influences  tariff  legislation  to  make  his  business 
more  profitable  to  the  position  of  the  presidents  of 
the  great  insurance  companies  and  all  magnates 
of  high  finance  that  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  con- 
tribute to  the  campaign  fund  of  the  dominant  party, 
or  the  party  expecting  to  be  dominant,  in  order 
that  the  governmental  representatives  of  that 
party  may  not  examine  too  closely  into  the  affairs 
of  the  party  contributing." 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  corrup- 
tion in  politics,  federal  or  municipal,  had  its  birth 
and  its  reason  for  existence,  in  the  fact  that  the 
attempts  of  business  men  to  influence  legislation 
for,  their  own  profit  was  not  only  condoned,  but 
was  regarded  as  a  patriotic  duty. 


TABIFF   BENDS   BEPUBUCANS 


Middle  West   Shows   Signs  of  Bevolt  Against  the 
Stand  Patters. 

Still  greater  significance  is  imparted  to 
the  Democratic  position  by  the  fact  that  the 
Republican  party  itself  is  no  longer  a  unit 
upon  the  tariff  question,  and  that  a  not  in- 
considerable "minority  of  the  majority,"  as 
Mr,  Williams  tersely  phrased  it,  is  probably 
willing  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Democracy.  Said  the  Chicago  Record-Herald 
concerning  this : 

Louisville — A  great  breach  has  been  created 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party  by  the 
tariff  issue,  the  middle  West  rising  in  protest 
against  the  policy  of  the  "standpatters,"  the 
Courier-Journal  said  recently,  after  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  covering  three  months.  Late 
in  the  summer  a  correspondent  of  the  paper  was 
dispatched  upon  a  tour  of  the  middle  West  to  ascer- 
tain conditions  within  the  Republican  party  there, 
and  his  report,  together  with  editorial  'comment  by 
Henry  Watterson,   will  be  published  at  length. 

Edward  Lissner,  the  Courier-.Tournal's  correspond- 
ent, writing  from  Chicago  under  date  of  November 
2.5,  declares  that  the  Democratic  party  now  has 
its  greatest  opportunity  of  more  than  a  decade. 
The  railroad  rate  legislation  agitation,  which  Mr. 
Watterson  describes  as  a  "short  horse  which  will 
soon   be    curried,"     is     entirely     subordinate,     Mr. 


Lissner  declares,  to  the  tariff  contest  within  the 
Republican  party  of  the  middle  West,  which  has 
made  a   signal  breach. 

In  Iowa  the  battle  between 'Governor  Cummins, 
the  advocate  of  tariff  revision,  and  Secretary  Shaw, 
the  "standpatter,"  is  described.  Governor  Cum- 
mins and  his  followers,  says  the  writer,  have  become 
converted  to  the  Democratic  theory  on  the  tariff. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Republicans,  it  is  said,  are  in 
favor  of  a  moderate  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Iowa  is  said  to  be  the  only  state  in  the  middle 
West  whose  congressional  delegation  has  taken 
sides  on  the  subject,  the  delegation  standing  6  to 
5  in  favor  of  revision. 

Wisconsin  also  has  the  fever,  says  Mr.  Lissner, 
and  he  quotes  from  the  platform  adopted  at  the 
Republican  state  convention  last  year,  which  con- 
tained a  plank  favoring  a  moderate  revision  of 
the  tariff.  Senator-elect  La  Follettq  is  put  down  as 
a  revisionist,  with  Senator  Spooner  a  "stand- 
patter. ' '  Senators  Nelson  of  Minnesota  and  Hans- 
brough  of  South  Dakota  are  given  as  revisionists. 


PANAMA  AS  A  DISTUBBEE 


Certainty    of    a    Prolonged   and   Factional    Fight 
Over  the  Canal. 

As  reflected  in  the  editorial  for  the  month, 
the  Panama  Canal  affords  an  easy  nucleus — ■ 
perhaps  the  most  easy — for  harassing  the 
Administration's  policy  and  for  diverting 
popular  attention.  Said  Walter  Wellman  in 
the  Record-Herald  concerning  this : 

Washington — Tremendous  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed sea-level  canal  has  arisen.  It  is  already 
apparent  that  Congress  is  not  likely  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  en- 
gineers and  that  it  will  insist  upo'n  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  whole  subject.  Many  senators 
and  representatives  express  the  opinion  that  Con- 
gress will  never  authorize  or  make  appropriations 
for  the  tide-water  channel  recommended  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the   engineers. 

President  Roosevelt's  attitude  is  known.  He  is 
surprised  and  disappointed  at  the  report  of  the 
board,  and  tells  his  advisers  that  it  will  now  be 
necessary  to  exact  the  most  complete  demonstra- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  the  so-called  sea-level 
canal   (with  tide  locks)  before  accepting  it. 

Chairman  Shouts  of  the  canal  commission  is  said 
to  be  much  disgusted  at  the  report  of  the  engiueers. 
He  is  classed  among  those  who  will  use  their  in- 
fluence to  prevent  adoption  of  the  tide-water  type 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  canal  will  take  more 
money  and  time  and  not  be  as  good  a  canal  when 
finished. 

Chairman  Hepburn,  Mr.  Mann  and  others  actively 
interested  in  the  canal  problem  do  not  hesitate  t» 
voice  their  disgust  at  the  report  of  the  engineers. 
"Congress  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,"  they  say. 
Then  they  point  out  that  Congress  authorized  the 
AValker  commission  to  investigate  the  rival  isth- 
mian routes.  The  commission  did  so,  spending  a 
million  dollars  in  the  work,  and  reported  in  favor 
of  Panama.  It  also  reported  that  a  lock  canal 
could  be  built  for  $140,000,000.  After  a  sharp 
struggle  Congress  accepted  this  report,  appropriated 
or  authorized  the  $140,000,000,  and  thus  committed 
itself  directly  to  the  Panama  route  and  indirectly  to 
a  canal  of  the  lock  type.  Now  come  the  interna- 
tional   engineers    who   are   merely   advisers   to   the 
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President,  with  their  recommendation  of  a  tide- 
water canal  to  cost  a  hundred  millions  at  least  more 
than  the  project  upon  which  Congress  acted  and 
which  it  adopted. 

In  the  opinion  of  these  men  this  is  an  attempt  to 
play  fast  and  loose  with  Congress  and  they  resent 
it.  They  declare  that  if  it  had  been  known  in  the 
first  place  that  a  tide-water  canal  was  proposed, 
to  take  fifteen  to  twenty  years'  time  and  a  vast 
sum  of  money.  Congress  might  iiot  have  chosen 
the  Panama  route  at  all. 


PERIL  IN  NEW  TRADE  LAWS 


DARIEN  ROUTE  TO  COME  UP 


Secretary  Taft  Anticipates  That  the  Old  Plan  Will 
Have   Advocates. 

Another  point  of  attack,  involved  with 
that  of  the  Panama  Canal,  is  reflected  in  the 
following  from  the  New  York  Herald: 

That  the  advocates  of  the  construction  of  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  which  involves  the 
tunnelling  of  a  mountain,  will  appear  before  Con- 
gress in  advocacy  of  that  route  is  the  expectation 
of  Secretary  Taft. 

Congregs  having  authorized  the  President  to  build 
the  canal  as  he' sees  fit,  and  he  having  turned  to 
Panama,  it  would  be  necessary  for  Congress  to 
enact  sweeping  legislation  to  make  the  Darien  Canal 
anything  more  than  the  dream  it  has  been  for 
years.  It  is  said  advocates  of  the  Darien  route 
desire  the  government  to  lend  them  financial  as- 
sistance. 

Secretary  Taft,  in  anticipation  of  the  revival  of 
the  claims  of  this  route,  said  in  his  recent  speech  in 
St.  Louis: — • 

"The  difficulty  with  this  route  is  that  it  re- 
quires the  tunnelling  of  a  mountain  fifteen  thousand 
feet  high  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the. passage 
of  modern  steamships.  The  length  of  the  tunnel  is 
more  than  five  miles  and  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height  above  the  water.  Modern  en- 
gineering has  as  yet  accomplished  no  feat  equal  to 
the  arching  of  such  a  tunnel,  and  the  best  evidence 
seems  to  show  that  the  interior  of  the  mountain  is 
not  granite  or  some  hard  rock  which  would  hold  it- 
self in  place  after  tunneling,  but  is  probably  a 
shaly  or  volcanic  substance,  requiring  the  roof  of 
the  tunnel  to  be  supported." 


LANE  DEFECTION  GENERAL 

Republicans  Don't  Like  Democratic  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.- 

Washington — Opposition  to  Franklin  K.  Lane  of 
California  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  widespread  both  in  the  Senate,  where 
action  must  be  taken  on  his  nomination,  and  among 
the  Republican  members  of  the  House.  The  nomi- 
nation, which  was  referred  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee,  was  not  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ing of  that  committee. 

Senators  Aldrich,  Foraker,  Kean,  Elkins  and  Cul- 
lom,  all  members  of  the  committee,  are  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  selection,  primarily  because  it  makes 
the  Commission  Democratic,  and  further  because 
they  are  apprehensive  of  Mr.  Lane 's  attitude  on 
many  questions  that  must  come  before  the  Commis- 
sion  for  cletermination. — New  York  World. 


Ex-Controller    Eckels    Sees    Danger   of   Destroying 
Individual   Enterprise. 

One  of  the  most  fearful  advocates  of  the 
corporation  view  of  the  existing  legislative 
tendencies  is  the  same  Mr.  Eckels  who  last 
month  brought  trouble  upon  himself  for  his 
declaration  in  a  Nebraska  bankers'  conven- 
tion: '-To  hell  with  platitudes!"  Said  Mr. 
Eckles  on  the  new  developments,  according 
to  the  Chicago  Record-Herald : 

New  York. — James  II.  Eckels  of  Chicago,  at  a 
dinner  of  Group  8,  Bankers  of  New  York,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  recently  declared  that  ' '  the  con- 
tinual appeal  so  apparent  in  every  community,  in 
every  state  and  nation,  to  the  legislative  'be  it 
enacted'  in  the  control  and  conduct  of  business 
affairs  cannot  but  work  harm  to  every  public  and 
private  interest." 

Mr.  Eckles  said  the  lawmakers  no  longer  rest 
content  in  the  discharge  of  the  legitimate  func- 
tions of  providing  for  the  keeping  of  peace  and 
order,  in  making  provision  for  the  collection  of 
revenues  for  government  expenses,  in  sustaining 
the  public  credit  and  in  maintaining  the  nation's 
dignity  at  home  and  abroad;  but,  reducing  these 
things  from  that  of  the  fundamental  principle  to 
the  mere  incident  of  legislative  life,  enter  upon  the 
more  hazardous  and  seemingly  more  inviting  field 
of  enacting  a  multiplicity  of  so-called  business 
statutes  and  the  creation  of  innumerable  com- 
missions. 

"They  are  statutes"  Mr.  Eckles  declared, 
"which  make  municipal,  state  and  national  govern- 
ment a  potential  partner  in  almost  every  man's 
business  undertaking  without  having  therein  ,'  a 
dollar  of  investment,  and  not  infrequently  ill>ad- 
justed  and  wholly  incompetent  commissions  are 
the  directing  agency.  They  are  regulating  statutes 
founded  upon  the  curiously  contradictory  theory 
that  demonstrated  success  in  the  business  world, 
large  investment  and  risk  of  personal  capital  and 
reputation  and  wide  experience  not  only  unfit  an  in- 
dividual for  the  proper  and  wise  conduct  of  his 
own  business  but  deaden  his  sense  of  patriotism 
and  make  him  an  enemy  of  the  republic." 


RAILROADS'  SIDE  OF  QUESTION 


Officials  Claim  They  are  Helpless  in  the  Face  of 
Commercial  Pressure. 

That  the  fault  of  the  railroad  rebate  sys- 
tem does  not  lie  entirely  with  the  railroads 
is  generally  conceded.  Said  Ray  Stannard 
Baker  in  McClure's,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
his  very  lucid  articles  upon  "Railroad  Re- 
bates:" 

If  a  man  is  too  conscientious  to  pay  rebates  and 
break  the  law  at  the  demand  of  Armour  or  of  Pabst 
of  Milwaukee,  he  is  eliminated  and  a  less  honest  man 
takes  his  place — a  man  who  is  willing  to  make  terms 
with  his  conscience,  to  "do  as  the  Romans  do," 
or  find  some  shady  device  that  can  be  furnished  up 
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by  the  legal  department  to  look  lawful.  The  rail- 
road man,  indeed,  makes  a  pretty  strong  case  for 
himself,  showing  that  he  is  the  victim  of  his  own 
defenselessnes  which  the  shrewd  trust  shippers  well 
know.  I  quote  from  an  excellent  address  by  J.  W. 
deed,  an  attorney  for  the   'Frisco  system. 

"A  railroad  must  have  tonnage;  herein  lies  its 
weakness  and  defenselessness.  It  is  an  investment 
that  can  never  produce  but  one  commodity,  namely, 
transportation,  and  that  commodity  must  be  con- 
sumed where  the  railroad  lies.  It  cannot  be  stored 
in  July  to  be  sold  in  November.  Its  investment  is 
permanent  and  the  expenses  run  on,  traflSe  or  no 
traffic.  Bankrupt  though  it  becomes,  its  wheels 
still  turn  in  desperate  hope;  and  the  worse  its  finan- 
cial plight  the  more  reckless  and  dangerous  its  com- 
petition. Most  western  roads  could  carry  twice 
their  present  tonnage,  with  comparatively  slight 
increase  of  total  annual  expense.  In  this  fact  lies 
the  great  weakness  and  temptation  of  a  railroad. 
A  railroad  man  says:  'I  can  sell  this  one  shipper 
transportation  at  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  ton  and 
yet  not  be  out  anything,  because  I  can  so  easily 
produce  more  transportation.'  " 

James  J.  Hill,  undoubtedly  the  foremost  railroad 
man  in  the  country  today,  said  recently  in  an  in- 
terview: "'As  the  matter  now  stands  and  has  stood 
for  a  number  of  years  the  practice  of  rebates  has 
enabled  the  big  shippers  to  hold  a  club  over  the 
railroads.  The  more  this  question  is  studied,  the 
more  it  will  be  found  that,  after  all,  the  rail- 
roads  need   some   protection." 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  with  this  natural 
weakness  of  the  railroads,  combined  with  the 
greedy  demands  of  great  shippers,  that  traffic  morals 
have  come  to  be  so  easy  in  this  country.     And  yet. 


when  the  public  says  to  the  railroad  man,  as  it  is 
saying  now,  "see  here,  you -are  the  victims  of  your 
own  property  and  of  the  greed  of  powerful  ship- 
pers; let  us  pass  laws  that  will  arm  us  both  against 
the  predatory  trusts,"  the  railroad  man  takes  wild 
alarm,  fearing  that  his  power  and  his  profits  in 
some  way  will  be  lessened.  But  until  the  present 
methods  of  conspiracy-breeding  secrecy  and  wholly 
irresponsible  private  control  of  the  railroads  are 
utterly  revolutionized  we  cannot  hope  to  have  a  fair 
system  of  rate  taxation,  we  cannot  hope  to  grapple 
with  the  trusts,  and,  far  more  important  than  that, 
we  cannot  secure  a  condition  in  which  decent  busi- 
ness morals  are  even  possible! 

One  of  the  very  worst  results  of  the  payment  of 
rebates  to  favored  shippers  has  been  the  corroding 
growth  of  suspicion  and  distrust  throughout  the 
railroad  business.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but 
one  cannot  look  into  the  question  at  ?.ll  closely 
without  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  honor 
of  a  promise,  "the  word  of  a  man,"  has  disappeared 
in  the  railroad  freight  business.  A  promise — even 
a  signed  contract — will  not  stand  for  one  moment, 
if  by  breaking  it  a  railroad  agent  can  secure  one 
car  more  of  freight.  These  are  strong  words,  but 
every  man  in  the  service,  down  in  his  heart,  knows 
that  they  are  true.  I  have  listened  to  these  men 
telling  with  absolute  glee  how  they  got  together, 
all  promising,  even  swearing — a  "gentleman's 
agreement" — not  to  give  a  rebate  to  a  certain 
shipper,  and  how,  the  moment  they  got  out  of  the 
meeting,  every  man  used  his  best  wits  to  break 
his  oath  as  quickly  as  possible.  Surely,  a  system 
which  produces  such  dishonesty  is  wrong,  wrong 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 


WILL  IT  FLOAT V 


-Cleveland  Plain.  Dealer. 
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Great  Corporation  Lawyer 
Thinks  the  End  of  Big 
Syndicates  and  Trusts  Has  Come. 


THEY  CONTAIN  ELEMENTS  OF  THEIR  OWN  DESTRUCTION,  AND 
WILL  BECOME  SENILE— NOT  GREATER.  THREATENED  WITH 
THE  DANGERS  OF  THE  "LEAN  YEARS." 


Previous  utterances  in  The  Pandex  have 
noted  the  self-corrective  power  of  institu- 
tions of  all  sorts  within  the  United  States, 
and  have  foreshadowed  the  early  manifes- 
tation of  such  power  within  the  very  insti- 
tutions which  public  sentiment  is  now  so 
strenuously  assailing.  That  this  forecast  is 
likely  to  be  borne  out  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  following  notable  interview  in  the  New 
York  World  with  j\Ir.  Samuel  Untermyer. 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  ablest,  shrewdest  and 
most  broadly  interested  of  the  great  corpora- 


tion lawyers.  His  name  has  been  associated 
with  virtually  every  one  of  the  vast  syndi- 
cates which  have  been  formed  in  recent 
years,  and  his  judgment  probably  reflects 
the  inner  conviction  of  the  capitalists  and 
financial  leaders  with  whom  he  is  constantly 
in  touch.  The  interview  is  by.  James  Creel- 
man: 

"We  have  reached  the  line  of  safety  in  corporate 
combinations,"  said  Samuel  Untermeyer.  "In  my 
judgment  the  world  will  never  again  see  an  indus- 
trial   corporation    attempted    on    the    scale    of    the 
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United  States  Steel  Corporation.     It  is  unwieldly. ' ' 

This  tireless  lawyer,  who  earns  in  legal  fees  as 
much  as  $500,000  a  year  and  gets  $1000  a  day  for 
appearances  in  court,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  factors  in  the  great  movement  toward 
centralized  industry  and  finance  in  America. 

Before  Wall  street  woke  up  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  present  gigantic  combinations  Mr.  XJntermyer 
had  drawn  more  than  480,000,000  from  England  in 
his  efforts  to  combine  competing  interests  in  his 
own    country. 

All  through  the  years  which  have  seen  the 
leagued  trusts  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  order 
of  individual  enterprise  and  competition  Mr.  Un- 
termyer  has  been  at  the  centre  of  things,  watching, 
comparing,  testing,  knowing  the  nature  and  mo- 
tives of  plans,  able  to  understand  the  failures  and 
successes  alike. 

He  is  small,  straight  and  wiry,  a  man  of  nervous 
restlessness.  He  has  sharp  gray  eyes,  a  high  fore- 
head, a  long  Roman  nose,  a  cynically  smiling  mouth 
shaded  by  a  thick  short  mustache,  and  a  round, 
heavy   chin. 

Neither  his  figure  nor  his  countenance  is  im- 
pressive or  significant.  It  is  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion or  in  court  that  one  notices  his  keenness  and 
tremendous  energy.  Opposition  makes  him  sparkle 
and  flame.  A  reluctant  witness  rouses  the  subtle 
tactical  spirit  that  has  made  him  famous.  And 
that  soft-spoken  tongue,  that  has  counselled  so 
many  secret  conclaves  of  money  kings,  can  cut  as 
cruelly  as  any  knife-edge  when  once  it  is  drawn 
from  the  sobrieties  of  covert  finance  to  open  com- 
bat. 

Financiers  Have  Reached  Their  Limit. 

Mr.  Untermyer  blinked  his  gray  eyes  and  showed 
some  reluctance  to  discuss  a  subject  in  which  he  has 
himself  such  a  formidable  part.  But  presently  his 
interest  was  aroused  and  he  spoke  with  character- 
istic frankness. 

' '  The  working  out  of  these  great  industrial  com- 
binations in  the  United  States  has  clearly  shown 
the  professional  financier  what  the  extreme  fron- 
tiers of  his  powers  are  in  that  direction.  Corpora- 
tions have  become  too  vast,  too  clumsy,  too  remote 
from  the  original  guiding  hands  and  controlling 
brains  for  continued  success  in  the  competition  with 
individual  effort,"  he  said. 

"Then  the  next  work  of  the  professional  finan- 
cier will  be  the  taking  apart  of  these  huge  combi- 
nations and  the  restoration  of  the  constituent  enter- 
prises to  their  original  form,  will  it  not,  Mr.  Uu- 
termeyer?" 

"No,  not  that.  In  my  judgment  the  very  Dig 
industrial  corporations  will  gradually  grow  weaker, 
will  fall  into  what  might  be  called  a  state  of  sen- 
ility. They  contain  the  elements  of  their  own 
destruction.     That  much,  at  least,  is  plain. 

"I  refer  to  those  in  which  the  element  of  indi- 
viduality is  disappearing,  which  applies  to  most 
of  them.  There  are  some  where  the  element  of  in- 
dividual interest  is  retained.  In  those  cases  their 
power  will  increase,  but  they  are  few  in  number. 
I  know  of  only  three  such  cases  in  which  combi- 
nation has  been  a  great  benefit  and  has  served  mere- 
ly to  accentuate  the  great  ability  and  resourceful- 
ness of  the  guiu^ng  spirits. 

' '  This  movement  toward  centralization  was  not 
inspired  by  Wall  street.  It  did  not  originate  in 
the  mind  of  the  banker-financier.  On  the  contrary, 
the  bankers  were  loath  to  support  the  idea  at  first 
and  fought  against  it.  It  was  a  thought  of  the 
manufacturer  pressed  by  cruel  and  ruinous  compe- 
tition  and  of  the   lawyer-financier." 


"And  are  the  lawyers  who  reared  this  corporate 
fabric  agreed  that  it  is  unwieldy  and  perishable?" 

"I  find  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
lawyer-financiers.  As  for  myself,  I  am  convinced 
that  these  tremendous  alliances  of  corporate  power 
are  merely  a  temporary  phase  of  our  life  and  that 
they  will  disappear  except  in  rare  cases. 

"It  all  came  about  in  this  way:  the  manufac- 
turer went  to  his  lawyer  and  said,  '  I  am  not  making 
a  dollar.  Competition  is  killing  my  business. '  The 
lawyer's  suggestion  was.  'Why  not  combine  with 
your  competitor  and  so  get  rid  of  wasteful  com- 
petition?' 

Pools   and   Gentlemen's  Agreements   Fail. 

' '  The  first  step  was  a  pool  of  business.  But  that 
turned  out  to  be  a  failure  because  the  members 
of  the  pool  would  give  secret  rebates  to  their 
customers  in  order  to  increase  their  showing  in  the 
pool  and  thus  get  an  unfair  share  in  the  profits. 

"The  pool  was  succeeded  by  the  'gentlemen's 
agreement' — concurrent  action  as  to  prices  and 
business  methods,  with  an  unierstanding  rather 
than  a  written  agreement.  That,  too,  proved,  un- 
successful because  the  parties  to  such  an  under- 
standing would   not   always  play  fair. 

"Then  came  the  consolidation  of  competing  bus- 
inesses in  a  single  corporation,  As  I  said,  before, 
the  bankers  at  first  refused  to  touch  the  securities 
of  these  combinations.  The  securities,  therefore, 
were  principally  held  by  the  owners  of  the  original 
establishments   making   up   the   corporations. 

' '  So  long  as  the  men  who  created  and  shaped 
these  original  establishments — the  men  responsible 
for  their  success  and  familiar  with-  their  working 
— so  long  as  these  men  retained  the  ownership  by 
reason  of  their  stock  holdings,  this  centralization 
of  business  was  on  a  sounu  and  permanent  basis. 

"But  matters  did  not  stop  there.  The  bankers 
gradually  began  to  be  interested.  They  offered 
some  of  the  new  securities  for  sale  and  found  them 
to  be  profitable.  Presently  the  public  began  to 
take  the  securities  in  immense  quantities.  Then  a 
fatal  tendency  developed.  Manufacturers  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  sell  their  securities  at  hand- 
some prices.  They  sold  their  holdings  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  public  became  the  owners  of  the  corpora- 
tions. The  men  who  had  created  the  business 
withdrew. 

"This  is,  in  a  rough,  round  way,  the  real  explana- 
tion of  the  weakness  and  temporary  character  of 
our  great  industrial  stock  companies.  With  the 
original  personal  force,  personal  incentive  and  per- 
sonal experience  eliminated  from  their  various 
establishments  they  cannot  compete  with  individual 
enterprise  based  upon  real  and  not  fictitious  capi- 
talization. 

"The  necessity  for  maintaining  the  market 
values  of  inflated  stock  issues  is  another  source 
of  weakness  in  such  huge  corporations.  The  man 
at  the  head,  the  President,  may  believe  that  it  is 
better  to  invest  the  earnings  in  renewing  or  en- 
larging the  plants  rather  than  in  paying  dividends. 
And  that  may  be  a  sound  and  obvious  policy  that 
an  individual  manufacturer  would  adopt  under  like 
conditions. 

Stockholders  Must  Always  Be  Considered. 

"But  the  stockholders  want  their  dividends.  The 
stockholders  want  to  see  the  market  values  of  their 
securities  held  up.  If  the  President  dares  to  follow 
what  he  knows  to  be  a  prudent,  necessary  course, 
if  the  dividends  are  cut  or  passed — even  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  greater  returns  in  the  future— 
a    movement    of    the    stockholders    may    presently 
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CHAUNCEY  DEPEW'S  MEMORY  IS  FAILING  HIM. 


Mr.  Hughes — "What  does  this  letter  refer  to?" 

Chauneey — "I  can't  remember." 

Mr.  Hughes — "Does  it  refer  to  some  political  matterT' 

Chauneey — "I  can't  remember." 

Mr.  Hughes — "Why  did  the  chicken  cross  the  road?" 

Chauneey — "I  can't  remember.'' 


-Chicago  Tribune. 
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overthrow  him  from  his  plai'e.  This  is  oue  of  tho 
unfortunate  conditions  surrounding  and  often  ion- 
trolling  the  management  of  our  overgrown  indus- 
trial "systems. 

"The  Individual  manufacturer,  the  small  corpor- 
ation whose  controlling  stock  is  not  drifting  al)out 
in  the  market  are  in  a  different  position.  They  liave 
to  earn  profits  on  actual  capital,  not  on  secondary 
or  fictitious  values.  They  can  cease  to  pay  divi- 
dends without  losing  prestige  or  credit  if  the  exi- 
gencies of  their  business  require  the  employment 
of  their  earnings  in  some  other  way.  Their  business 
is  under  the  direct  personal  control  and  guidance  of 
the  men  who  built  it  up. 

' '  You  will  see  by  this  that  the  great  combinations, 
or  trusts,  cannot  permanently  endure  the  strain  of 
competition  and  individual   enterjjrise. 

"A  very  good  illustration  of  one  of  my  points 
is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab.  Ilis 
genius  as  a  steel-maker  and  organizer  was  identified 
entirely  with  the  Carnegie  industries,  which  were 
disconnected  with  the  speculative  influence  of  the 
stock  market.  There  he  was  a  great  master  manu- 
facturer, because  he  had  nothing  to  think  of  but 
the  industry  itself.  He  was  placeil  at  the  head  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  the  effects 
of  the  effort  to  maintain  the  value  of  its  hundreds 
of  dollars  of  stock  in  the  open  market  were  appar- 
ent. He  had  to  deal  not  only  with  forty  constit- 
uent corporations  and  the  vast  technical  problems 
presented  in  their  operations,  but  also  with  scores 
of  thousands  of  stockholders  eager  for  high  divi- 
dends and  with  powerful  men  interested  in  the 
speculative  values  of  the  corporation's  securities. 

On  a  Beal  Test  Coml^lnatious  Will  Break. 

"Then  Mr.  Schwab  i-etired  from  this  position 
and  went  back  to  his  own  work,  the  work  in  which 
he  has  perhaps  no  rival.  One  sees  the  influence  of 
his  direct  individual  enterprise  in  the  success  and 
growth  of  the  iiethlehem  Steel  Works.  He  does 
not  have  to  pay  dividends,  and  he  refuses  to  pay 
dividends  when  he  thinks  it  better  to  invest  in 
new  plants  and  in  the  accumulation  of  a  reserve 
fund. 

"The  time  is  coming  when  these  overgrown  com- 
binations will  have  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  real 
test.  No  country  in  the  world  has  ever  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  seven  bumper  crops  in  suc- 
cession. Nothing  like  our  national  good  fortune 
has  ever  been  seen  before.  But  lean  years  must 
come,  and  when  they  do  come  the  big  industrial 
corporations  will  have  to  face  <a  situation  created 
by  the  purchase  of  plants  at  manv  times  their  real 
value.  In  that  day  they  will  feel  the  pressure  of 
individual  enterprise. 

' '  Personally  I  believe  in  Federal  control  of  all 
corporations  engaged  in  businesses  that  are  sub- 
ject to  Federal  regulation  as  being  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  There  should  be  a  national*  cor- 
poration law  applicable  to  such  corporations.  The 
legal  problem  is  a  difficult  one,  but  it  can  be  worked 
out  with  the  aid  of  the  recent  definition  of  "Inter- 
State  Commerce"  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  states  are  legislating  in  competition 
with  each  other  in  laxity  of  control,  so  that  some 
uniform  plan  of  control  should  be  adopted  by  the 
nation  to  put  an  end  to  this  scandalous  condition. ' ' 
"Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Untertayer,  that  the  growth 
of  corporate  power  has  greatly  corrupted  your  ])ri)- 
f  ession  ? ' ' 

Position  of  Lawyers  in  World  of  Business. 

"No,  I  should  not  say  that.     The  corporation  has 
not  corrupted  the  lawyer,  but  it  has  made  his  du- 


ties in  some  respects  less  iliguifieil.  Formerly  the 
passion  of  the  lawyer  was  for  advocacy.  He 
was  a  free  advocate.  Now  ne  is  getting  to  be  more 
of  a  highly  paid  legal  clerk,  a  sort  of  aid  to  the 
financier. 

"This  evolution  in  the  method  and  scale  of  doing 
business  in  the  United  States,  originally  inspired 
by  and  worked  out  through  lawyers,  has  had  its 
serious  effect  upon  the  position  of  bauKers  as  finan- 
ciers. The  recent  exposures  of  the  affairs  of  the ' 
insurance  companies  of  New  York  and  their  connec- 
tion with  the  flotation  of  corporate  securities  are 
very  significant.  There  are  probably  not  a  dozen 
controlling  financiers  in  the  country.  Those  who 
have  really  controlled  have  for  years  relied  to  some 
extent  upon  the  moneys  furnished  by  the  insurance 
companies.  This  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  their 
power.  This  is  why  it  has  been  so  easy  to  issue  and 
place  bonds  on  such  an  immense  scale. 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  these  exposures  I  believe 
that  the  insurance  companies  would  have  practically 
displaced  the  bankers  from  such  operations  within 
ten  years.  The  insurance  companies  must  inevitably 
have  dealt  directly  with  the  corporations  in  buy- 
ing securities,  leaving  the  bankers  out  entii'ely. 

"When  the  Rothschilds  or  any  other  bankers 
wish  to  float  bonds  or  stocks  they  put  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  newspapers  and  sell  direct  to  all 
who  wish  to  buy.  It  is  a  very  simple  and  sensible 
method.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  in  time  see 
it  Hdopted  here.  It  is  the  method  known  as  'public 
use '  and  is  required  by  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
as  a  condition  of  testing  the  securities.  The  entire 
machinery  of  the  English  Companies  Acts  are 
adapted  to  that  method.  These  public  issues  are 
carefully  safeguarded.  We  would  do  well  to  adopt 
the  system  here.  It  is  a  great  protection  to  the 
investing  public.  ' 


The  Humor  Of  It. 


Success. 

To   a    good    many    people   success    means    getting 
some  other  kind  of  a  job. — Puck. 


Wall  Street. 


There  is  really  no  "mystery  "  in  the  Wall  Street 
situation. — Chicago  News. 

Certainly  not.  It's  still  bounded  by  water  at 
one  end   and  a   graveyard  at  the  other. — Life. 


Not  Criticising. 


' '  People  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  foolishly 
nowadays,"  said  the  apprehensive  citizen. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Dustin  Stax.  "But  1 
<lon't  feel  like  blaming  them.  If  nobody  spent  money 
foolishly  it  would  be  impossible  for  some  of  us 
financiers  to  amass  sucli  large  fortunes." — Wash- 
ington Evening  Star. 


A  Distinction. 


A  couple  of  mechanics  were  chatting  on  a  train. 

"Where  does  your  brother  work  now?"  asked 
the  elder.  A  pained,  shocked  expression  came  over 
the   face   of   the  younger. 

"Oh,  my  brother  don't  work;  my  brother  has  a 
position!"  he  exclaimed  proudly.  There  are  grades 
in  fehe  dignity  of  labor. — .Tudge. 
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Shaping  the  Practical  Reform 

November  Elections  are  Followed  By  Important  Steps 

Toward  New  Ballot  and  Primary  Laws— Doing 

Away  with    Political    "Snaps." 


The  surprising  results  of  the  recent  elec- 
tions had  scarcely  been  made  known  when  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  there  arose  a  de- 
mand, seemingly  intelligent  and  well- 
planned,  for  certain  technical  reforms  of  po- 
litical and  electoral  method  that  would  guar- 
antee the  public  against  the  renewed  as- 
cendency of  the  corruption  and  debauchery 
which  the  November  ballots  had  overthrown 
This  was  accompanied  by  various  manifesta- 
tions in  behalf  of  equally  effective  reform 
in  other  directions,  including  the  elimination 
from  legislatures  of  the  system  of  super- 
niuiicrary  attaches  on   which  political  rings 
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MISSOURI  LOVES  <;OMP ANY,  BUT  NOT  THAT 
COMPANY. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


are  largely  based,  the  divorce  of  the  judi- 
ciary from  the  control  of  bosses  and  even 
of  the  caprice  of  elections,  the  restraint  of 
"dives"  and  "joints,"  and  the  state  modifi- 
cation of  exorbitant  freight  rates.  It  was 
palpably  evident  that  the  popular  determina- 
tion behind  the  elections  was  deep  seated 
and  that  it  was  based  upon  such  study  and 
prolonged  exjjeriment  as  must  needs  lead  to 
eventual  valuable  reforms. 


BALLOT  REFORMS  DEMANDED 


Meetings  of  Prominent  Leaders  to  Devise  New  Elec- 
tion Safeguards. 

The  first  point  of  attack  was  the  ballot 
system,  especially  in  the  Metropolis,  where 
the  weaknesses  of  the  old  method  afforded 
the  opportunities  for  the  wholesale  corrup- 
tion disclosed  in  the  contest  of  Mr.  Hearst 
for  the  mayoralty.  Said  the  New  York  Sun 
concerning  the  proposed  change  both  in  the 
laws  governing  elections  and  in  the  form  of 
the  ballot  to  be  used — the  preference  being 
for  the  Massachusetts  fonn : 

The  sub-committee  of  the  Association  to  Prevent 
(Jorrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  with  Seth  Low  as 
chairman,  met  recent!}'  in  the  office  of  Gherardi 
Davis,  44  Pine  street,  to  organize  and  to  discuss 
tlie  features  of  a  proposed  law  to  rcf^iilato  election 
expenses  and  punish  corrupt  practices. 

The  committee  discussed  five  suljjei-ts  as  frame- 
work material.  They  are  outlined  substantially 
as  follows  in  iUr.  Osborne's  pamphlet: 

1.  The  full  pul)lication  of  election  expenses  both 
by  individuals  and  organizations.  Publicity,  it  is 
thought,  shonki  do  much  to  mitigate  present  evils. 
An  easy  form  of  procedure  is  desired  by  which  ex- 
pense statements  can  be  readily  inquired  into  and 
criticised  on  the  motion  of  responsible  citizens  and 
organizations. 
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2.  The  prohibition  of  corporate  contributions  are 
shrouded  in  suen  secrecy  that  tuey  can  be  detected 
only  by  beginning  with  the  expenses  in  a  given 
election  district  and  working-  back  to  the  contrib- 
utor. 

3.  The  fixing  of  proper  objects  of  expenditure, 
such  as  meetings,  publications,  &c.,  and  the  fixing 
of  limits  to  the  amounts  to  De  so  spent.  No  state 
law  covers  the  subject  with  thoroughness.  The 
Ontario  act  is  carefully  worked  out. 

4.  Providing  punishments  oy  forfeiture  of  ofBce, 
fines  and  imprisonment.  The  New  York  statute 
now  decrees  forfeiture  of  ofiice  for  corrupt  prac- 
tices by  a  candidate,  but  has  no  proceeding  to 
enforce  the  penalty. 

5.  Procedure;  something  is  needed  to  enable  citi- 
zens to  push  a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  correctness 
and  completeness  of  statements  and  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  corrupt  practices.  The  grant  by  the  public 
of  this  important  right  is  probabl"  the  thing  most 
needed. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MACHINE  HIT  HARD 


President's  Reiroval  of  Sub-Treasurer  Puts  an  End 
to  Penrose's  Power. 

Pennsylvania    being    probably    the    most 

completely  boss  ridden  state  in  the  Union, 

and  the  check  to  boss-control  having  been 

more  decisive  there  than  in  any  other  state 

at  the  November  polls,  the  following  from 

the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  shows  the  strength 

of  the  post-election  anti-boss  movement : 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Senator  P.  C.  Knox  is  the  arbiter 
of  Federal  patronage  in  Pennsylvania. 

President  Roosevelt's  summary  dismissal  of  Wil- 
liam S.  Leib,  the  long-distance  machine  boss  of 
Schuylkill  county,  from  tne  position  of  Assistant 
United  States  Treasurer  at  Philadelphia,  is  a  body 
blow  to  those  Capitol  Hill  officeholders  who  have 
continued  to  pin  faith  to  the  Penrose  state  ma- 
chine, despite  the  severe  bumps  it  has  been  receiv- 
ing. 

These  men  had  been  assured  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  election  of  Berry  as  state  treasurer,  and  the 
entrance  of  Governor  Pennypacker  into  the  field  as 
leader  of  a  legislative  reform  propaganda,  Penrose 
was  still  "good"  at  Washington  and  that  the  great 
power  of  the  Federal  patronage  m  Pennsylvania 
remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  machine. 

The  ousting  of  Leib,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
accepted  here  as  the  hardest  blow  that  has  fallen  on 
the  Penrose  outfit,  next  to  the  loss  of  control  of  the 
state  treasury. 

The  unusual  character  of  the  affair,  the  fact  that 
President  Roosevelt  personally  conducted  the  in- 
quiry and  the  scathing  denunciation  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill boss  from  the  President 's  own  pen  have  con- 
vinced every  one  on  the  hill  that  the  remnant  of 
the  old  machine  has  no  better  standing  at  the  White 
House  than  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  President 
is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  new  deal  in  Penn- 
sylvania polities. 

LABOR  THREATENS  A  COUNCIL 


policy  has  been  meeting  with  trickery  and 
evasion  apparently  too  remote  for  the  public 
to  successfully  intervene.  But  that  some- 
thing is  brewing  in  the  public  mind  which 
may  eventually  give  pause  to  the  tricking 
and  evading  is  shown  in  the  following  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Unless  the  ardor  of  the  federation  of  labor  cools 
the  city  council  chamber  may  be  an  unsafe  place  for 
some  of  the  aldermen.  It  is  likely  to  resemble  a 
punishment  chamber  well  furnished  with  nearly 
every  conceivable  instrument  of  torture.  If  sug- 
gestions made  recently  at  the  federation  meeting  are 
adopted  a  delegation  of  union  men  will  be  on  hand 
at  the  council  meeting  equipped  with  ropes,  tar  and 
feathers,  and  rifles  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a 
traction  ordinance. 

There  is  some  doubt,  however,  about  the  demon- 
stration taking  so  serious  a  phase.  A  good  many 
of  the  labor  delegates  probably  will  refuse  to  go. 
They  opposed  the  plan  vigorously  in  the  meeting, 
and  it  carried  by  a  vote  of  73  to  54. 

The  proposal  to  visit  the  council  meeting  started 
with  a  mild  resolution  introduced  by  Delegate  J.  B. 
Dunn  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  union,  call- 
ing upon  the  labor  members  to  show  their  disap- 
proval of  tne  ordinance  by  attending  the  council  in 
a  body. 

Dunn's  idea  was  to  register  a  "silent  protest" 
against  the  passage  of  the  measure.  This  was  not 
militant  enough  for  some  of  the  radical  delegates, 
who  retired  to  the  rear  of  the  hall  and  drew  up 
another  resolution. 

Debate  waxed  warm'  over  the  traction  issue. 
The  aldermen  and  particularly  the  members  of  the 
local  transportation  committee  of  the  council  were 
made  the  objects  of  violent  attacks.  The  delegates 
vied  with  each  other  in  proposing  various  forms  of 
punishment  for  councilmen  who  dared  to  favor  the 
adoption  of  any  ordinance  giving  a  franchise  to 
the  street  car  companies. 

"They  ought  to  be  hung,"  declared  Delegate  J. 
J.  Linehan. 

"A  coat  of  tar  and  feathers  is  what  they  need," 
said  Delegate  Banes. 

"I'm  in  favor  of  Philadelphia  tactics,"  asserted 
Delegate  Barney  Berlyn.  "We  ought  to  march 
on  their  houses  and  Ijack  up  our  demands  with 
force." 

Other  suggestions  included  "hemp  neckties," 
"plenty  ot  rope,"  "wrecking  crews,"  and  "guns." 


PATTISON  TO  WIELD  A  CLUB 


Chicago     Aide-men's     Policy     Stirs    Unionists     to 
Inflammatory  Proposals. 

In  Chicago,  as  in  previous  sessions  of  Con- 
gress,- the  popular  mandate  for  a  radical  new 


New  Ohio  Governor  Will  Hold  Back  Appointments 
to  Force  Legislation. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  newly  elected  officials 
could  go  into  office  beset  by  more  difficulties 
than  surround  Mr.  Pattison,  the  governor- 
elect  of  Ohio.  Long-continued  reign  of  the 
opposing  party  together  with  an  intricate 
maze  of  corruptly  obtained  legislation,  are 
against  him.  But  that  he  has  firmly-fixed 
purposes,  and  is  likely  to  execute  some  of 
them  or  to  make  it  strenuous  for  his  oppon- 
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ents  is  suggested  in  the  following  dispatch 
from  the  New  York  Times. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — No  matter  what  may  be  the 
political  complexion  of  the  next  legislature,  Gov- 
ernor-elect Pattison  intends  to  force  it  to  keep  its 
pledges  made  to  the  people  in  party  rdatforms  and 
enact  legislation  much  needed  in  Ohio.  To  do  this 
he  will  withhold  his  appointments  until  after  his 
inauguration,  and  even  then  will  not  make  them 
very  rapidly.  Aside  from  his  private  secretary 
practically  no  appointment  will  be  made  or  promised 
for  some  months. 

Mr.  Pattison  insists  that  he  has  in  party  patron- 
age a  club  that  can  be  used  on  legislators,  and  does 
not  purpose  to  weaken  his  power  by  early  appoint- 
ments. He  expects  to  keep  the  friends  of  applicants 
for  positions  in  line  with  him  until  needed  laws  are 
enacted  or  pledged.  This  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Grovernor-elect  was  made  known  after  a  conference 
with  representatives  of  Mayor  Johnson  of  Cleve- 
land. 


NEW  TYPE  OF  COUNTY  LEADER 


TAFT'S  BROTHER  CONVERTED 


Will  No  Longer  Advocate  the  Cause  of  a  Boss  in 
Republican  Ranks. 

One  of  the  mainstays  of  the  progressive 
policies  in  Chicago  has  been  the  unanimity 
with  which  they  have  been  supported  by  the 
.  newspapers.  Ohio  has  lacked  this  advantage. 
But  there  is  a  hint  in  the  ensuing  dispatch 
that  the  lack  may  presently  be  atoned  for : 

Cincinnati. — Ex-Congressman  Charles  P.  Taft, 
brother  of  Secretary  of  War  W.  H.  Taft,  who  has 
differed  with  the  secretary  radically  in  the  muni- 
cipal campaign,  and  who  defended  George  B.  Cox 
and  the  other  local  Republican  bosses,  announced 
recently  in  letters  clear  across  the  first  page  of  the 
Times-Star,  which  he  owns  and  edits,  that  his  paper 
would  follow  a  new  policy.    His  statement  was: 

"The  retirement  of  Mr.  Cox  from  the  leadership 
in  Hamilton  county  is  brought  about  by  a  wave  of 
Republican  sentiment  which  could  not  be  stemmed. 
It  means  that  the  Republicans  must  adopt  a  liberal 
and  fair  method  of  nomination  for  officers,  a  method 
which  will  express  the  opinion  of  the  voters  in  the 
party  ranks. 

"It  means  that  the  Republicans  in  Hamilton 
county  do  not  want  a  successor  to  Mr.  Cox  in  the 
management  of  Republican  affairs  with  the  same 
powers  which  he  exercised.  The  Republicans  recog- 
nize that  there  is  necessity  of  organization  if  they 
are  to  succeed  at  the  polls,  but  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  carrying  organization  too  far,  and  .that  is  what 
the  Republicans  must  avoid  in  the  future. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  this  year  has  proved 
a  disastrous  one  for  so-called  Republican  bosses, 
while  the  Democratic  bosses  have  ridden  into 
power.  The  turn  of  the  Democratic  bosses  will 
come  next  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Republican 
party  to  place  its  house  in  order  so  that  at  the 
proper  time  it  can  again  assume  the  duties  of  gov- 
ernment and  manage  its  politics  in  a  rational  man- 
ner." 

Mayor-elect  Dempsey  said: 

"I  will  have  no  other  boss  than  my  conscience 
and  the  people.  The  victory  was  not  mine,  but 
the   people's." 


Parsons  of  New  York  a  Strong  Contrast  to  All  His 
Predecessors. 

The  disorganization  of  the  Tammany  ma- 
chine, through  the  unexpected  popularity  of 
Mr.  Hearst  among  the  very  elements  which 
Tammany  hitherto  has  firmly  controlled,  is 
being  followed  by  a  reorganization  of  the 
anti-Tammany  forces  along  lines  utterly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  customary  political 
machine,  thus  marking  still  another  phase 
of  the  new  practical  reform  which  is  in  pro- 
gress.   Said  the  New  York  Herald : 

In  more  than  one  respect  the  election  of  Repre- 
sentative Herbert  Parsons  as  president  of  the  Re- 
publican organization  of  New  York  county,  if  he 
wins  his  fight  for  leadership,  will  be  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  old,  well  defined  principles  which 
have  been  observed  in  the  past  by  the  Republican 
national  and  state  bosses  in  designating  their 
lieutenants  to  manage  the  local  machine  tor  them. 

Youthful  in  appearance,  slight  of  frame  and  slen- 
der of  figure,  with  a  deliberate  manner  and  a  mild 
voice,  Mr.  Parsons  is  the  opposite  in  almost  every 
respect  of  the  men  who  have  served  as  president 
of  the  county  committee  during  the  last  ten  years, 
the  period  in  which  he  has  been  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  party.  At  the  same  time  he  has  an 
excellent  understanding  of  the  "rules  of  the  game," 
acquired  in  many  bitter  primary  contests  in  his  own 
assembly  or  congressional  district. 

Having  never  received  an  appointive  position 
from  either  the  state,  federal  or  the  local  city  gov- 
ernment, he  is  under  obligations  to  none  of  the 
leaders,  and  his  friends  believe  that  he  is  in  an 
admirable  position  to  assume  charge  of  the  organ- 
ization 's  affairs  at  this  time,  and  will  be  able  to 
remain  upon  an  absolutely  indenendent  basis. 

Having  fought  both  the  Piatt  and  Odell  factions 
in  his  own  district,  and  later  both  combined,  win- 
ning each  contest  by  a  wide  margin,  he  understands 
the  rudiments  of  politics  and  is  expected  to  be  in 
an  excellent  position  to  wage  war  upon  a  number 
of  district  leaders  whose  continuance  in  authority 
over  their  respective  districts  is  conceded  to  be 
a  detriment  to  the  entire  organization. 


OUSTING  LEGISIiATIVE   SUPERS 


Pennsylvania    Senator  After   the   Useless   "Secre- 
taries" and  Political  Paxasites. 

The  elimination  of  excessive  and  utterly 
unnecessary  hangers-on  at  legislatures,  allud- 
ed to  above,  is  thus  described  in  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American : 

Chester,  Pa.- — ' '  While  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture is  in  the  mood  for  reforming  matters  in  gen- 
eral in  the  State,  it  should  devote  a  little  attention 
to  some  housecleaning  on  its  own  account,"  said 
Senator  William  C.  Sproul,  of  Delaware  county, 
recently,  as  he  contemplated  a  list  oi  the  so-called 
"officers  and  employes"  of  beta  houses  of  the 
general  assembly.  Mr.  Sproul  was  president  pro 
tem.  of  the  senate  at  the  regular  session  last 
winter. 
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THE  MODERN  MONTE  CBI8TO:  "TWO!" 


-Chicago   Tribune. 


The  great  superfluity  of  paid  attaches  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  has  long  been 
a  scandal  in  the  state,  and  an  annoyance  to  such 
members  of  the  legislature  as  have  enough  civic 
pride  to  care.  The  number  of  paid  employes  has 
been  gradually  increased  until  the  list  has  reached 
large  proportions,  and  the  cost  of  a  session  of  the 
legislature  has  almost  doulded  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  although  the  number  of  the  members  of  each 
house  has  not  been  increased  since  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  of  1874. 

These  places  liave  always  l>een  regarded  as  being 
strictly  spoils  for  tlie  victors,  and  they  have  been 
parceled  out  to  the  counties  which  have  been  faith- 
ful to  the  organization  in  each  session.  As  the 
number  of  Republican  members  in  each  branch  has 
grown,  the  number  of  places  needed  to  give  each 
statesman  one  for  a  henchman  has  been  increased, 
until  now,  especially  in  the  senate,  the  ''employes" 
outnumber  the  members. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  favorite  way  to  take 
care  of  these  deserving  local  workers  has  been  to 
create  "secretaryships"  to  the  various  commit- 
tees. These  faithful  servants  do  not  appear  in  the 
lists  of  employes  of  the  two  houses,  as  reported  in 
Smull's  Handbook;  but  it  is  cash,  and  not  glory, 
that  they  need,  so  they  do  not  mind  the  omission. 


With  the  exception  of  the  appropriations  and 
judiciary  general  committees,  a  record  of  the  ser- 
vice done  by  these  men  for  the  $6  and  $7  a  day 
compensation,  Sundays  included,  which  they  re- 
ceive, would  show  the  finest  sinecures  imaginable. 

Also,  these  secretaryships  have  been  used  as  a 
means  of  giving  certain  gang  lobbyists  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  of  the  legislature,  from  which  un- 
official persons  are  barred.  At  the  recent  session 
Architect  Philip  Too  Mucli  .fohnson,  Israel  W. 
Durham 's  brother-in-law,  held  one  of  them,  and 
frequently  appeared  on  the  floor  to  buttonhole 
members. 

"While  1  do  not  wrtnt  to  deprive  any  deserving 
man  of  his  means  of  livelihood,"  said  Senator 
Sproul,  "I  rhink  that  the  legislature  should  at 
once  take  steps  to  reorganize  and  improve  the  ser- 
vice at  Harrisburg. 

"To  obtain  the  efficient  and  competent  service 
which  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  legisla- 
ture really  demands,  some  regulation  similar  to 
the  civil  service  plan  should  be  worked  out,  so 
that  when  each  legislature  organizes,  trained  and 
efficient  men,  who  do  not  fear  the  whims  of  politics 
in  their  attention  to  dut.v,  would  be  on  hand  in 
all  of  the  more .  important  positions,  so  that  the 
work  could  be  started  and  carried  through  in  order 
and  with  proper  care." 
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-Chicago   Chronicle. 


JUDGES  IN  A   COMBINE 


Former  Senator  Mason  Makes  Grave  Charge  Against 
the  Bench, 

Suspicion  refrards  the  judiciary,  usually, 
as  the  last  place  at  which  to  point  its  fiiifjer. 
When  therefore  such  attacks  as  the  follow- 
ing from  Ex-Senator  Mason  and  District 
Attorney  Jerome  are  forthcoming,  the  reform 
movement  must  be  said  to  be  reaching  to 
llie  deepest  points.  Said  the  St.  Ijouis  Globe- 
Democrat: 

Chicago,  111. — Forinor  TTiiitetl  States  Senator 
Mason,  in  an  argument  recently  before  Judge  Lan- 
<lis  in  the  ITnited  States  district  court,  made  an 
attack  npon  the  state  .ludges  of  Illinois  and  the 
.indges  of  the  Illinois  supreme  court  while  "pleading 
for  the  release  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  of  George 
W.  Feltz,  now  confined  in  the  state  penitentiary 
on  a  charge  of  murder.  Attorney  Mason  declared 
that  the  writ  of  halieas  corpus,  the  foundation  of 
American  liberty,  has  liecome  a  myth  in  Illinois, 
.  and  that  lie  has  discovered  an  agreement  among  the 
judges  not  to  review  the  findings  of  one  another. 
-Mr.  Mason  declared  that  .ludge  Landis  was  the 
first  judge,  with  one  exception,  he  had  found  in 
one  year  who  would  consent  to  hear  the  petition. 

Feltz,  who  is  deaf,  is  seeking  his  release  from  a 
life  sentence  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  not  given 
the  constitutional  right  of  knowing  what  transpired 
at  his  trial  in  Rockford,  111.,  declaring  that  he  did 
not  hear  the  words  of  his  accusers  or  of  the  sentence 
of  the  court,  and  that  under  the  law,  all  the  pro- 
ceedings should  have  been  written  for  liini  or  otlier- 
wise  communicated   to   his   understanding. 

"There    is    lots    of   talk    about    .\merican    libertv 


through  habeas  corpus,"  said  Attornev  Mason.  "It 
is  really  only  talk,  though,  as  the  corner  stone  of 
American  liberty  is  hidden  so  deep  one  can  not 
get  to  it.  It  is  a  myth  in  this  state.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  fin  1  a  judge  who  will  hear  an  argu- 
ment on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  .ludgp  Honore 
told  me  there  is  an  agreement  between  tJie  judges 
not  to  review  decisions  in  this  city.  He  refused 
to  issue  the  writ.  The  supreme  court  of  this  state 
even  refused  to  allow  me  to  file  my  petition. 

"Not  until  I  entered  this  court  was  I  able  to 
find  a  judge  in  the  state  of  Illinois  who  would  hear 
this  petition.  I  have  talked  pretty  loud  in  this 
matter,  but  the  only  regret  I  have  is  that  I  cannot 
slumt  twice  as  loud." 


JEROME  ATTACKS  THE  JUDGES 


Declares  They  Are  Untrustworthy  and  Mere  Crea- 
tures of  the  Bosses. 

Said  the  New  York  Herald  concerning  Mr. 
Jerome's  denunciation  of  the  New  York  su- 
preme judges: 

District  Attorney  Jerome  in  a  speech  at  the  City 
Club  recently  attacked  the  juages  of  the  supreme 
court  of  New  York  county.  He  declared  that  the 
practice  of  allowing  political  bosses  to  pass  upon 
the  fitness  of  men  for  the  supreme  court  bench 
should  be  eliminated  without  delav.  He  scored 
the  members  of  the  Bar  Association,  declaring  that 
they  dare  not  lift  their  voices  in  protest  because 
of  the  interests  they  represent. 

So  pronounced  was  the  attack  upon  the  judiciary 
that  the  two  hundred  men  who  attended  the  dinner, 
among  whom  were  many  lawyers  of  high  standing, 
sat  in  amazed  silence  during  the  remarks  and  did 
not  find  themselves  ready  to  applaud  until  Austin 
6.  Fox,  who  presided,  indorsed  the  utterances  and 
declared  that  if  certain  judges  had  been  selected 
to  hear  the  argument  on  the  motion  to  open  the 
ballot  boxes  to  test  the  honesty  of  the  last  election 
he  would  not  have  cared  to  go  on  with  the  fight. 

"Worst  of  all,"  said  Mr.  Jerome,  "worst  of  all, 
a  thousandfold,  is  tne  system  of  electing  the  judges 
in  this  state.  I  say  it  with  regret.  With  but 
a  few  exceptions  I  have  very  little  reverence  or 
respect  for  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  in  this 
department.  That  this  should  be  so  I  am  convinced 
is  due  entirely  to  the  cowardice  of  the  members 
of  the  bar  in  this  city. 

"It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  burning  sense 
of  humiliation  which  I  felt  when  two  of  the  judges 
in  this  department  went  down  to  Good  Ground 
hat  in  hand  to  beg  a  low,  vulgar  bartender  to  con- 
sent to  the  re-nomination  of  two  honest,  upright 
judges.  Think  of  it.  Two  judges  laying  aside  the 
dignity  and  common  sense  of  decency  which  they 
should  always  maintain  and  going  almost  the  length 
of  Long  Island  with  their  hats  in  their  hands  to 
beg  for  the  renomination  of  a  man  of  the  type  of 
Judge  Ingraham. 

' '  What  we  ought  to  have  is  the  Massachusetts 
system,  where  judges  are  appointed  for  life.  Go 
to  Massachusetts  and  get  into  conversation  with 
members  of  the  Bar,  and  they  will  say  that  this 
case  should  not  be  taken  before  this  or  that  judge. 
Why?  Because  he  has  certain  peculiar  ideas  as 
to  the  application  of  a  certain  law.  Go  over  to  the 
Bar  Association  in  this  city,  and  if  you  know  the 
men  you  meet  well  enough  and  they  are  inclined  to 
talk  they  will  say  that  they  dare  not  take  this  or 
that    case    before    a    certain    judge    because    he   was 
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THE  MeCUBDY'S  ARE  RESIGNING. 
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assessed  so  much  for  his  nomination  and  borrowed  it 
from  this  corporation  or  that,  or  that  a  certain 
judge  is  mixed  up  in  this  or  another  commercial 
transaction. 

"It  is  known  that  certain  members  of  the  judi- 
ciary to  which  1  have  reference  retain  their  in- 
terests in  commercial  and  other  business  matters 
and  transactions  while  they  sit  on  the  bench. 
Every  day  that  passes  over  their  heads  is  filled 
with  imminent  peril — peril  of  a  scandal  that  seems 
about  to  break  because  of  these  affiliations. 

"I  intend  to  spena  the  rest  of  my  time,  in  office 
and  out,  fighting  this  tning.  If  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  if  the  Bar  Association  in  this  city  will  not 
strike  at  it,  then  the  Bar  Association  of  the  state, 
which,  thank  God,  is  a  freer  body  of  men,  must 
strike  at  it  and  make  this  condition  impossible." 


CUTTING  THE  FREIGHT  RATES 


Illinois  Railroad  Commission  Takes  Radical  Action 
After  Long  Delay. 

"While  Congress  is  deliberating  over  the 
question  of  federal  regulation  of  freight 
rates,  the  following  illustrates  the  temper  of 
the  country  at  large  upon  the  subject : 

Springfield,  111. — Chicago  and  Governor  Deneen 
at  last  have  accomplished  a  reduction  in  Illinois 
freight  rates.  Chicago's  work  was  the  compilation 
of  voluminous  tables  showing  the  Illinois  rates  are 
from  18  to  40  per  cent  higher  than  .in  the  neigh- 
boring states  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  where 
the  rates  are  made  voluntarily  by  the  railroads. 
These  tables  were  introduced  in  evidence  by  the 
Chicago   Shippers'   association. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  figured  now,  the  reductions 
will  amount  to  between  $7,000,000  and  $10,000,000 
a  year  to  the  railroads. 

Gov.  Deneen 's  work  has  been  to  force  the  rail- 
way and  warehouse  commission  to  come  to  a  decis- 
ion in  a  case  with  which  they  have  been  dallying 
for  more   than   three   years. 

He  has  done  more  than  that,  lor  the  order  which 
will  be  handed  down  reflects  his  views  after  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  situation  and  of  the  evidence  which 
has  been  presented.  Recently  he  was  in  conference 
with  Commissioners  Neville  and  French  until  a 
late  hour,  drafting  the  order.  For  several  days  his 
expert  has  been  figuring  over  the  rates  in  compar- 
ison with  those  in  other  states. 

One  thing  the  railroads  have  to  be  thankful  for 
is  that  passenger  fares  will  not  be  lowered  by  this 
order.  If  the  commission  ever  contemplated  such 
action  the  members  have  been  squelched,  and  no 
mention  will  be  made  of  passenger  rates.  . 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  commis- 
sion will  not  take  up  the  question  of  passenger 
rates,  but  it  will  be  left  for  a  subsequent  hearing, 
probably  alter  the  railway  warehouse  commission 
has  been  reorganized. 

The  reduction  will  be  a  material  one  without 
being  radical.  Upon  the  first  five  classes  it  prob- 
ably will  be  horizontal,  ranging  between  20  and 
25  per  cent. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  loss  caused  by  the  new 
rates  will  fall  upon  the  following  ten  roads,  which 
are  the  largest  in  the  state:  Santa  Fe,  Chicago 
and  Eastern  Illinois,  Northwestern,  Burlington,  St. 
Paul,  Eock  Island,  Big  Four,  Illinois  Central, 
Wabash. 

It  will  affect  about  5000  of  the  8000  articles  in 


the  schedule,  and  will  compel  the  railroads  to  carry 
about  50  per  cent  of  their  Illinois  business  at  rates 
averaging  about  20  per  cent  lower  than  they  have 
been   charging. 

Over  three  years  ago  the  board  of  railroad  and 
warehouse  commissioners  first  started  the  inquiry 
into  the  necessity  tor  a  revision  of  the  classifica- 
tion and  schedules  of  reasonable  maximum  freight 
rates  in  this  state.  From  that  time  until  April 
of  this  year,  when  the  Chicago  shippers  first  be- 
came interested  in  the  matter,  the  board  in  a 
desultory  sort  of  way,  held  numerous  sessions  at 
which  testimony  upon  this  subject  was  taken  and 
data  given  upon  which  they  were  to  base  their 
finding. 

During  these  three  years  and  a  hair  the  railroads, 
aided  by  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  board,  have 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  delay  the  pro- 
ceedings. To  several  of  the  smaller  citfbs,  whose 
shippers  joined  in  the  petition  and  showed  firmness 
in  pressing  their  demands,  the  railroads  have 
granted  substantial  reductions  in  rates  on  condi- 
tion that  the  petitioner  would  withdraw  the  peti- 
tion and  cease  activity  against  them.  Finally, 
last  summer  Chicago  shippers  were  given  the  same 
balm  on  condition  that  they  would  withdraw  from 
the  fight  after  they  had  been  in  it  only  three  or 
four  months. 

But  in  this  last  attempt  to  throttle  the  move- 
ment, which  it  was  plain  to  see  was  going  against 
them,  the  railroads  were  too  late.  Chicago  had 
gone  into  the  case  prepared.  H.  C.  Barlow,  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  Shippers'  association,  had  pro- 
duced a  mass  of  irrefutable  facts,  showing  the  dis- 
crimination that  was  being  practiced  by  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  absolute  need  for  a  reduction  of  the 
maximum  rates,  and  public  opinion,  aroused  by  the 
presentation  oi  this  testimony,  had  forced  the  com- 
mission out  of  its  passive  attitude  into  taking  an 
active  interest   in  the   case. — Chicago  Tribune. 


'JOINT  WAR"  A  SUCCESS,  HE  SAYS 


Mr.  McCamish  Declares  He  Will  Continue  His  Cam- 
paign in  Kansas. 

Along  with  the  enforcement  of  law,  which 
has  become  a  characteristic  of  the  time,  there 
is  a  strong  movement  toward  the  suppres- 
sion, or  toward  the  more  rigid  regulation, 
of  vice.  The  following  from  the  Kansas  City 
Star  is  but  one  instance  of  many  throughout 
the  country: 

W.  H.  McCamish,  assistant  attorney  general, 
appointed  by  Governor  Hoch  to  close  the  "joints" 
in  Wyandotte  county,  who  has  just  ended  the  sev- 
enth week  of  his  crusade,  insists  that  it  has  not 
been  a  failure.  He  says  he  will  continue  to  issue 
search  and  seizure  warrants  and  file  injunction  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  in  time  he  expects  to  force 
the  joinlkeepers  out  of  business. 

"In  some  of  the  small  Kansas  towns  it  has 
taken  more  than  two  years  to  rid  the  towns  of 
'joints,'  "  said  Mr.  McCamish.  "A  large  number 
of  'joints'  have  been  running  in  Kansas  City, 
Kas.,  and  Wyandotte  county  for  many  years  with- 
out being  disturbed,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  a  'joint'  system  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  years  can  be  overthrown  in  a  few  weeks. 
A  continuous  and  earnest  fight  against  these  places 
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will  finally  tell  and  force  the  jointists  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  number  of  'joints'  have  been  reduced 
and  there  is  a  better  condition  existing  now  than 
for  years." 

The   jointkeepers    are   taking   advantage    of    the 
order  to  the  police  to  stay  awfcy  from  places  where 


political  corruption.  Accordingly,  Wiscon- 
sin's phenomenal  success  in  this  direction  is 
being  widely  studied.  Said  the  Philadelphia 
North  American : 
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HARBIMAN  AND  HYDE. 
"\ou  Did!" 
"I  Didn't!" 
"You  Did!' 
'•I  didn't!" 
Apropos  of  the   recent  testimonies  in  the  Insurance   Inquiry;   and   equally  appli- 
cable to  "Harriman  and  Ryan." 


-Chicago  Tribune. 


intoxicatint?  liquors  are  sold  unless  called  there 
oflScially,  and  some  of  the  jointists  have  begun  to 
operate  slot  machines  and  different  forms  of  gam- 
bling in   their  places. 


KEY  TO  LA  FOLLETTE'S  SUCCESS 


Primary  Law  of  Wisconsin  Which  Did  Away  With 
Corrupt  Machines. 

Primary  reform  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  necessities  in  the  steps  to  avoid 


Primary  election  reform,  a  subject  which  prom- 
ises to  engross  the  attention  of  Pennsylvanians  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months,  and  for  omitting  which 
from  his  special  session  proclamation  Governor 
Pennypacker  has  been  deluged  with  protests,  has 
been  carried  nearer  to  perfection  in  Wisconsin  than 
in  any  other  state  in  the  union. 

The  Wisconsin  primary  election  law,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  legislature  of  1903  and  approved 
by  a  popular  vote  of  the  people  in  1904,  repre- 
sents the  most  advanced  thought  and  study  which 
has  been  given  to  this  subject. 
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Inception  of  this  reform  dates  back  seven  or 
eight  years.  That  it  has  been  successfully  executed 
is  due  largely  to  Governor  and  Senator-elect  Robert 
M.  La  Follette.  The  party  caucus  and  the  scheme 
of  nominating  by  conventions  were  early  fixed 
upon  by  him  as  the  most  prolific  sources  of  vicious 
boss  rule. 

Thus  convinced,  lie  set  himself  to  a  campaign 
which  had  for  its  object  the  abolition  of  these  ma- 
chines, and  the  substitution  for  them  of  a  system  of 
direct  primary  voting,  uniform  throughout  the  state 
and  binding  upon  all  parties  and  individuals. 

To  this  end,  in  season  and  out,  after  he  became 
governor,  as  well  as  before  that  time,  he  applied 
himself.  The  result  was  that  Wisconsin's  advanced 
primary  election  law  was  adopted  two  years  ago, 
approved  by  the  people  by  a  popular  vote  last  year, 
and  is  now  in  full  force. 

Under  this  law.  Wisconsin  enjoj's  primary  elec- 
tion methods  wliicli  can  hardly  fail  to  seem  start- 
ling to  Pennsylvauians,  who  have  long  had  their 
voice  silenced  by  bosses,  and  through  the  manipula- 
tion of  caucuses  and  conventions.  The  essential 
features  of  this  Wisconsin  law  are: 

Direct  voting  by  the  people  for  those  who  shall 
stand  as  part\-  candidates. 

Primaries  held  simultaneously  by  all  parties. 

Primary  election  boards  constituted  of  the  same 
men  who  previously  serve  as  registration  boards, 
and  subsequently  as  ofticials  of  the  general  election. 

Ballots  prepared  by  state  and  county  officers,  to 
whom  official  returns  of  the  primary  voting  must  be 
made. 

All  expenses  of  the  primary  election  defrayed 
from   the   public   treasury. 

The  |)rimary  candidates  receiving  the  highest 
vote,  as  ascertained  by  the  canvassing  boards  which 
later  canvass  the  vote  of  the  general  election,  shall 
be  the  partj-  candidates  in  such  genei-al  election. 

Party  platforms  adopted  by  the  candidates  who 
were  successful  in  the  primary  election. 

The  comi)leto  obliteration  of  both  the  caucus  and 
convention    system    of   making   nominations. 

The  details  of  the  law  l>y  which  these  ends  are 
attained  are  of  wide  public  interest.  In  the  ease 
of  cities,  towns,  villages  and  counties,  where  the 
districts  are  to  be  represented  by  candidates  to 
be  voted  for,  the  jirimary  elections  are  held  un.ler 
the  authority  of  the  officials  of  these  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  state. 

In  the  case  of  state  senators,  representing  more 
than  one  county;  of  congressional  candidates,  of 
candidates  for  the  United  States  senate,  and  of  all 
candidates  for  State  offices,  the  secretary  of  state 
has  direct  supervision  over  the  primarj'  election,  ex- 
ercising his  authority  through  the  medium  of  the 
county  clerks. 

The  'first  Tuesday  in  September,  190(3,  and  bien- 
nially thereafter,  is  ordered  for  tne  holding  of  pri- 
mary elections.  Sixty  days'  notice,  by  advertise- 
ment, shall  be  given  by  the  secretary  of  state,  or 
the  other  proper  official,  of  the  holding  of  the 
primary  election,  and  of  the  offices  for  which  nomi- 
nations shall  be  made.  This  notice  is  transmitted 
to  each   voting  precinct,  where   it   must   bo  posted. 

Places  on  the  primary  ballot  are  secured  by  the 
filing  of  papers  in  behalf  of  those  who  wish  to 
stand  as  candidates  for  nomination.  These  papers 
must  be  signed  by  qualified  voters,  in  the  following 
ratios: 

If  for  a  state  office,  by  at  least  1  per  cent,  of 
the  voters  in  six  counties  of  the  state,  and  an  ag- 
gregate of  1  per  cent,  of  the  vote  of  the  party  of 
such  candidate  in  the  state. 

If  for  a  representative  in  congress,  by  2  per  cent. 
of  the  party  vote  in  the  district. 


If  for  an  office  representing  less  than  a  congr^- 
sional  district  in  area,  3  per  cent,  of  the  party 
vote  in  the  di.strict. 

Individual,  non-partisaii  nomination  papers  are 
accepted  when  signed  by  2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
voters  in  the  district  which  the  candidate  wishes 
to  represent. 

Separate  primary  ballots  are  provided  for  each 
party,  which,  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1904, 
received  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  cast. 

All  signatures  to  nomination  papers  must  be  at- 
tested by  affidavit,  and  the  candidate  in  whose 
behalf  such  papers  are  filed  must  Hie  an  affidavit 
agreeing  to  accept  the  nomination  should  he  be 
successful  at  the  primary  election. 

After  nomination  papers  shall  have  been  filed 
with  city  or  county  clerks,  or  the  secretary  of 
state,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  official  having  juris- 
diction shall  give  notice,  by  advertisement  and 
by  posting  in  each  voting  precinct,  the  names  of  all 
persons  who  will  enter  the  primaries,  the  office  for 
which  each  seeks  nomination  and  the  party  each 
represents. 


ROOSEVELT'S   CAMPAIGN    FUND 


Chairman   Cortelyou  Had  Less  Than  $1,900,000  to 

Distribute. 

What  It  Has  Cost  to  Elect  Our  Presidents. 

Fund  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee in  190-1 $1,900,000 

Fund  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee in   1900 .- 2,800,000 

Fund  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee in   1896 3,800,000 

Fund  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee in  1892 .$4,100,000 

How  the  Republtean  Fund  was  Disbursed. 

Kemittances  to  State  Committees $700,000 

For  literature 550,000 

Maintaining  speakers'  bureau 175,000 

For   lithographing,   advertising,    &c 150,000 

Salaries   and   expenses  at   headquarters ....    150,000 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 50,000 

Balance   at   close   of   campaign.... 100,000 

New  York. — As  the  result  of  a  careful,  diligent 
research,  it  is  possible  for  the  Post  to  allay  a  wide- 
spread curiosity  concerning  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1904.  This 
curiosity,  always  a  natural  one,  was  stirred  to  an 
unusual  pitch  when  .ludge  Alton  B.  Parker,  the 
Democratic  nominee,  made  his  charge  near  the 
close  of  the  campaign,  that  the  Republican  man- 
agers were  "holding-up"  or  "black-mailing"  cor- 
porations for  contributions  to  promote  the  candi- 
dacy of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  it  has  become  in- 
tensified since  witnesses  before  the  legislative  in- 
vestigating committee  have  candidly  admitted  that 
big  life  insurance  companies  gave  generous  sub- 
scriptions. Many  guesses  have  been  made  since 
last  fall  on  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  Cor- 
nelius N.  Bliss,  the  treasurer  of  the  committee,  but 
none  of  them  has  struck  the  mark.  If,  at  any  time, 
Mr.  Bliss  or  Postmaster  General  Cortelyou,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  sees  fit  to  make  a  pub- 
lic statement,  it  will  be  found  that  the  figures  con- 
tained in  this   dispatch   are  fully  confirmed. 

Nearly  Two  Millions  Less  Than  1896. 
The    fund    with    which    the    Republican    National 
Committee    conducted     Mr.     Roosevelt's     campaign 
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last  year  was  a  little  less  than  $1,900,000.  Two 
items  consumed  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
fund,  namely,  literature  and  assistance  to  state 
committees.  Very  nearly  one-third  of  the  $1,900,000 
at  the  disposal  of  the  national  committee  was  ex- 
pended in  the  printing  and  distribution  of  political 
pamphlets,  documents,  &e.  The  postage  and  ex- 
pressage  alone  amounted  to  thousands  of  dollars. 
It  would  be  correct  to  state  that  about  $550,000  was 
utilized  in  this  way.  Fully  a  third  of  the  fund  was 
sent  to  the  Republican  managers  in  a  dozen  or 
more  states  wuere  the  local  committees  had  ex- 
hausted their  own  financial  supplies.  It  is  well 
within  the  limits  of  accuracy  to  say  that  at  least 
between  $650,000  and  $700,000  was  paid  out  in 
this  manner.  The  chairmen  of  the  state  commit- 
tees who  were  the  recipients  of  such  aid  doubtless 
have  records  to  show  that  the  money  was  expended 
in  stimulating  interest  in  the  campaign  by  the  em- 
ployment of  bands  and  the  customary  popular  at- 
tractions, and  for  literature  on  topics  which  were 
of  special  interest  in  certain  localities. 

Another  big  item  consisted  of  the  salaries  to 
employes  at  the  headquarters  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  the  rent  of  the  offices.  At  the  two 
headquarters  there  were  fully  250  men  and  women 
engaged  in  a  score  of  different  capacities.  Through- 
out the  campaign  the  weekly  salary  expense  and 
rent  roll  aggregated  about  $15,000,  and  by  the 
time  the  contest  was  ended  and  headquarters  closed 
up,  $150,000  was  paid  out  on  this  account.  Next 
came  the  lithographing  and  advertising  account. 
Millions  of  lithographs  and  campaign  buttons  were 
distributed  throughout  the  country,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $150,000  was  expended  for  this 
purpose  and  for  advertising  in  magazines  and  peri- 
odicals. It  will  be  recalled  that  Chairman  Cor- 
telyou  introduced  an  innovation  in  1904  by  printing 
highly  attractive  advertisements  in  the  leading 
magazines,  and  in  this  way  reached  something  like 
10,000,000  or  12,000,000  people.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  some  of  these  details  of  campaign 
management  will  recall  that  the  Democratic  com- 
mittee here  was  much  discomfited  when  it  learned 
of  this  ingenious  and  sagacious  method  of  advanc- 
ing the  Kepublican  cause. 

Even  larger  than  the  lithograph  bill  was  the 
account  of  the  speakers'  bureau.  President  Roose- 
velt's managers  made  it  a  rule  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  that  every  man  who  was  speak- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  the  committee  should  get 
his  transportation  at  headquarters.  In  other  words, 
the  chairman  placed  a  ban  upon  the  use  of  free 
passes.  Thus  most  of  the  large  corps  of  stump 
speakers  had  their  traveling  expenses  paid  out  of 
the  committee's  treasury.  A  large  majority  of 
them,  moreover,  received  compensation  for  their 
services.  Altogether  it  required  between  $175,000 
and  $200,000  to  maintain  the  speakers'  bureau. 
This  item  completes  the  recapitulation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  balance  which  was  left  in  the  treas- 
ury at  the  close  of  the  campaign.  This  was  between 
$95,000  and  $100,000. 

Exaggerated  reports  concerning  the  size  of  the 
balance  have  appeared  in  the  last  two  or  three 
months.  One  story  had  it  that  it  amounted  to  about 
$400,000,  and  this  report  gained  extensive  circula- 
tion. To  any  person  who  may  think  the  actual 
balance  was  excessive  or  useless  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  the  national  committee  maintains 
headquarters  at  Washington,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  next  campaign  opens.  To  sup 
port  the  headquarters  costs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $10,000  a  year,  and  this  sum  includes  the  sal- 
aries  of  the  secretary  and  two   clerks,  office   rent. 


stationery,  &c.  Thus  $40,000  approximately  will 
be  expended  before  the  Republican  headquarters 
are  opened  in  1908.  What  is  left  of .  the  fund  at 
that  time  will  be  devoted  to  establishing  the  new 
headquarters  and  starting  the  tremendous  machin- 
ery of  the  national  committee  before  the  treasurer 
again  starts  out  to   collect  funds. 

Contributions  to  the  Republican  treasury  last 
year  came  from  an  astonishingly  large  number  of 
sources.  There  were  over  4000  known  contributors, 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  This  means 
there  was  no  record  of  the  identity  of  60  per  cent, 
of  the  subscribers.  Practically  the  same  ratio  ob- 
tained in  the  collection  of  the  Republican  national 
fund  that  was  shown  to  exist  in  the  subscriptions 
which  were  made  to  the  campaign  of  District  At- 
torney Jerome  in  New  York  this  fall.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  estimate  of  10,000  individual  contri- 
butions to  the  Republican  committee  in  1904  is  a 
conservative  one,  and  therefore  the  average  amount 
received  was  less  than  $190. 

The  largest  single  contribution  was  either  $75,000 
or  $100,000 — I  have  oeen  unable  to  learn  which,  but 
was  authoritatively  informed  that  it  was  one  or 
the  other.  Strange  to  relate,  this  large  sum  came 
from  an  unknown  donor.  It  was  turned  in  to 
Treasurer  Bliss  by  one  of  the  men  who  were  solicit- 
ing funds,  and  even  he  did  not  reveal  the  identity 
of  the  giver. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  speculation  at  Repub- 
lican headquarters  on  the  subject,  but  the  mystery 
has  not  been  revealed  to  this  day.  Some  people 
may  think  Andrew  Carnegie  made  this  healthy 
donation,  because  he  publicly  declared  before  the 
campaign  opened  that  he  was  willing  to  give  any 
sum  that  was  necessary  to  advance  the  political 
interests  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Still,  it  may  have 
been  any  one  of  a  score  of  other  multimillionaires 
who  had  nothing  to  ask  of  the  President,  but  wanted 
to  give  a  little  of  his  spare  cash  to  the  party  whose 
principles  he  subscribed  to  and  to  aid  a  man  whose 
personality  he  admired. — Washington  Post. 


ILLEGAL  TO  TAKE  A  BATH 


Even  a  Bub-Down  Is  Risky  if  the  Towel  Be  Too 
Damp. 

Wilmington,  Del. — Residents  of  Newark,  Del., 
will  not  be  allowed  to  take  a  tub  bath  for  at  least 
a  month,  and  the  time  may  be  extended.  The  town 
council  has  adopted  such  an  ordinance.  The  penalty 
is  the  shutting  off  of  the  water  in  any  house  where 
a  bath  is  taken.  One  may  take  a  rub-down  with  a 
damp  towel,  but  one  takes  the  risk  of  going  with- 
out water  if  the  towel  be  too  wet. 

Scarcity  of  water  is  responsible  for  this  ordi- 
nance. The  well  which  is  the  town's  present  sup- 
ply is  going  dry,  and  it  will  take  at  least  a  month 
to  dig  the  new  artesian  well. 


SPEAKER  CANNON  SOLD  HIS  COAT 


Daughter's  Desire  That  He  Be  Well  Dressed  Cost 
"Uncle  Joe"  $20. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Senator  Hemenway  told  a 
story  of  Speaker  Cannon  that  seems  to  be  new.  lie 
said  the  Speaker's  daughter  looks  after  her  father's 
clothing,  and  one  day  she  suggested  that  he  needed 
a  new  overcoat,  and  he  said  he  would  drop  in  at 
his  tailor's  and  order  one  the  next  day. 

Miss  Cannon  knew  her  father's  Washington  tailor 
and  she  made  it  a  point  to  see  him.     She  selected 
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a  handsome  piece  of  cloth  and  asked  the  price. 

"It's  worth  $60,"  said  the  tailor. 

"Very  well,"  said  Miss  Cannon,  "when  father 
comes  in  you  show  it  to  him  and  suggest  that  it  is 
just  the  thing.  He  will  not  want  to  pay  you  more 
than  $25,  so  you  put  that  price  on  it  and  I  will  pay 
the  remainder." 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Cannon  called  on  his  tailor 
to  buy  an  overcoat.  He  readily  fell  into  the  trap 
and  selected  the  cloth  the  tailor  urged  him  to  buy. 
The  coat  was  made  and  it  was  a  fine  garment.  The 
day  Congress  opened  "Uncle  Joe"  was  on  hand 
with  his  new  overcoat.  Several  members  admired 
it  and  one  Congressman  asked  what  the  coat  cost 
and  where  it  was  purchased.  Mr.  Cannon  gave  the 
name  of  the  tailor  and  proudly  informed  the  Con- 
gressman that  he  got  the  coat  for  $25. 

"That's  cheap  enough,"  replied  the  Congress- 
man. "I'd  like  to  have  one  like  it.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.  1  haven't  time  to  go  and  see  that 
tailor  and  wait  for  a  coat  to  be  made.  I'll  just 
give  you  $40  for  it.  • 

"The  coat's  yours,"  said  "Uncle  Joe,"  and 
he  slipped  off  the  garment  and  handed  it  over. 

The  Speaker  is  wondering  yet  what  brought  a 
very  strange  expression  to  Miss  Cannon's  face  that 
evening  at  dinner  when  he  told  her  about  his  shrewd 
overcoat  deal. — New  York  Sun. 


The   Whisperers 


New  York— 1905. 

In  the  House  of  State  at  Albany — in  shadowy  cor- 
ridors and  corners — the  whisperers  whispered  to- 
gether. 

In  sumptuous  palaces  in  the  big  city  men  talked 
intently,  with  mouth  to  ear. 

Year  in  and  year  out  they  whispered  and  talked, 
and  no  one  heard  save  those  who  listened  close. 

Now  in  the  Hall  of  the  City  the  whisperers  are 
whispering,  the  talkers  are  talking. 


They  who  once  conversed  so  quietly,  secretly, 
with  shrugs  and  winks  and  finger  laid  beside  nose — 
what  has  happened  to  their  throats? 

For  speak  they  never  so  low,  their  voices  are 
as  the  voices  of  trumpets;  whisper  they  never  so 
close,  their  words  are  like  alarm  bells  rung  in  the 
night. 

Every  whisper  is  a  shout,  and  the  noise  of  their 
speech  goes  forth  like  thunders. 

They  cry  as  from  the  housetops — their  voices 
resound  up  and  down  the  streets;  they  echo  from 
city  to  city  and  from  village  to  village. 

Over  prairies  and  mountains  and  across  the 
salt  sea  their  whispers  go  hissing  and  shouting. 

They  say  the  thing  they  would  not  say,  and 
quickly  the  shameful  thing  clamors  back  and  forth 
over  the  round  world; 

And  when  they  would  fain  cease  their  saying, 
they  may  not,  for  a  clear-voiced  questioner  is  as  the 
finger  of  fate  and  the  crack  of  doom. 

What  they  would  hide  they  reveal,  what  they 
would  cover  they  make  plain; 

What  they  feared  to  speak  aloud  to  one  another, 
unwilling  they  publish  to  all  mankind; 

And  the  people  listen  with  bowed  heads,  won- 
dering and  in  grief; 

And  wise  men,  and  they  who  love  their  coun- 
try, turn  pale  and  ask:  "What  new  shame  will 
come  upon  us?" 

And  again  they  ask,  "Are  these  theirs  in 
whose  keep  are  the  substance  and  good  hope  of  the 
widow  and  the  ratherless?" 

And  the  poor  man,  plodding  home  with  his 
scant  earnings  from  his  hard  day's  work,  hears 
the  voices,  with  bitterness  in  his  soul. 

And  thieves,  lurking  in  dark  places,  and  fur- 
tively seizing  that  which  is  not  their  own;  and  the 
petty  and  cowardly  briber  and  he  who  is  bribed, 
nudge  one  another; 

And  the  anarch  and  the  thrower  of  bomb  clap 
hands   together,   and   cry   out,    "Behold   these    our 
allies!" 
— Richard  Watson  Gilder  in  New  York  Evening  Post. 


\r. . 


PENN — ?'Thou  art  a  little   late,  Samuel,  but  welcome!" 

— Philadelphia  North  American. 
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A  Corporation  and  a  Widow 


Steel  Company  Forcibly  Tears  Down  an  Aged  Woman's 

Home  Which  She  Had  Occupied  For  Fifty  Years 

and  Which  She  Had  Promised  Never  to  Sell 


L'lider  circiuiistam'es  of  earliei-  tiiuess  than 
the  present,  the  foHowing:  incident  would 
l>i-obably  have  excited  little  attention  outside 
of  the  locality  in  which  it  occuri-ed  ;  but,  with 
popular  feeling  not  yet  moderated  to  the 
point  where  it  is  as  easy  for  the  corporation 
as  it  is  for  the  cor[)oration's  enemy  to  grain 
the  public  hearing,  the  story  has  attained 
national  proportions.  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
the  distiiigiiished  editor  of  the  dentury 
.Miigazine.  was  prompt,  upon  learning  the 
facts,  to  propose  a  relief  fund  for  the  widow 
who  figni'es  in  it,  and  much  sympathetic  agi- 
tation in  the  j)ress  followed  .Mi-,  (iildci-'s 
a|)peal.  Regardless  of  the  rigid  in  the  case, 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  illustrate  the  c,\- 
tent  to  which  what  may  l>e  called  the  Inniian- 
ities  are  returning  to  the  guiding  place  in 
business  as  well  as  in  other  i)hases  of  life 
and  occupation.     Said  the  New  York  World  : 

I'ittsbiirg,  Pa. — It  has  been  years  since  tlic  wink- 
ing people  of  Pittsburg  have  been  so  wroiiglit  up 
over  anything  as  thoy  liave  been  over  the  (lesti\i( - 
tion  of  the  home  of  Mrs.  Sarali  Lot,  at  Twenty- 
sixth  and  Sydney  streets,  on  the  South  Side,  to 
make  room  for  the  $20,000,000  addition  to  the  plant 
of  the  .Tones  &  haughlin  Steel  Company, 

The  day  was  a  strenuous  one  for  Mrs,  Lot.  Al- 
though past  seventy  years  old,  slie  has  been  bat- 
tling for  over  six  months  with  the  steel  company 
and  its  millions,  and,  single  handed,  and  without 
even  the  aid  of  her  children,  has  defeated  them 
at  every  turn. 

On  the  morning  an  agent  of  the  company  went 
to  the  little  home  of  Mrs,  Lot  and  told  her  that  if 
she  did  not  get  out  by  noon,  her  home  would  l>e 
torn  down  over  her  head, 

"You  can't  do  it,"  she  replied  defiantly,  "This 
l)lace  is  mine.  It  has  been  mine  for  fifty  j^ears.  It 
has  been  my  home  ever  since  I  was  married,  and 
my  home  it  will  be  until  my  death.  There  is  no 
law  in  the  land  that  will  allow  you  to  come  and 
take  it  away  from  me." 


.Mlhongli  brave  in  the  face  of  the  agent  of  the 
i()nii>any,  Mrs.  J>ot  was  fearful  in  her  heart  that 
her  liome  might  l)e  taken  from  her.  She  knows 
nothing  about  law  or  litigation,  but  she  had  been 
told  that  if  the  company  became  threatening  to 
hurry  to  the  court  house  and  secure  an  injunction 
against  the  concern,  preventing  them  from  inter- 
fering with  her  rights. 

Tt  was  11  o'clock  when  she  hurrieUy  called  on 
lier  brother-in-law  and  told  him  she  was  going  to 
the  courts  to  secure  an  injunction,  and  she  left 
him  in  charge  to  protect  the  home  during  her  ab- 
sence. Three  ferocious  dogs,  which  have  been  the 
old  woman's  companions  during  her  six  months' 
fight  were  left  with  him.  At  11:45  she  left  her 
home.  She  did  not  know  that  the  courts  close  at 
12  o'clock  on  the  last  day  of  the  week.  But  the 
company  with  whom  she  was  fighting  knew  and 
that  was  the  reason  that  they  had  selecte.l  Saturday 
for  their  day  of  action. 

Found,  the  Court  Closed. 

Mrs.  Lot  arrived  at  the  court  house  only  to  find 
that  it  was  closed.  She  appealed,  in  her  despair,  to 
the  janitors  and  others  about  the  building  for  helj), 
but  was  told  that  she  could  do  nothing  until  Mon- 
day.    Sick  at  heart,  Mrs.  Lot  hurried  home. 

The  sight  which  greeted  her  was  one  which 
froze  the  blood  in  her  veins.  The  home  she  had  left 
liut  an  hour  liefore  had  disajipeared.  On  the  gr(uind 
in  front  of  the  place  where  the  hoiise  had  formerly 
stood,  and  whicli  had  once  been  a  street,  but  liiid 
Ix'en  abandoned  by  the  city  to  make  room  for  the 
improvement,  was  a  great  pile  of  dabris  that  l:ad 
once  been  her  home.  H<'side  it  was  piled  the  scant 
furnishings  or  her  little  abode.  Near-by  the  three 
dogs,  beaten  into  submission  and  then  chained, 
moaned  piteously.  Her  brother-in-law,  whom  she 
liad  left  on  guard,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Alrea.-;y 
great  steel  girders  were  l)eing  joined  together  to 
complete  the  now  mill,  which  now  stretched  its 
great  arms  over  what,  a  few  minutes  before  had 
been  her  home.  From  neighbors  she  learned  the 
story. 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Lot,  left  her  horns  than  a 
force  of  workmen  employed  by  the  company,  almost 
a  thousand  strong,  appeared  on  the  premises. 
Charles  Lot,  armed  with  bricks  and  clubs,  stood 
on  the  threshold  and  declared  that  he  would  brain 
the  first  man  who  attempted  to  put  foot  on  the 
premises.  They  knew  that  the  law  would  protect 
him  if  he  carried  his  threat  into  execution.  Tl.ey 
knew   that   he   could   kill   them,   if  need   be,   to   pro- 
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tect  the  home  of  his  sister-in-law,  whiijti  was  his 
home,  too.  So  they  adopted  other  tactics.  They 
turned  their  forces  onto  the  barking  dogs  and  after 
a  bitter  fight  they  had  them  under  submission. 
Then  they  led  them  just  across  the  line  onto  the 
company's  property.  They  tied  them  there  and 
then  withdrew.    It  was  an  old  trick,  but  it  wonted. 

Charles  Lot  could  not  endure  seeing  the  ilogs  in 
agony.  He  stepped  out  to  untie  them.  No  sooner 
had  he  placed  a  foot  on  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany that  he  was  placed  under  arrest  by  a  special 
officer  of  the  company  who  had  been  placed  there 
for  that  purpose.  He  knew  that  raiistance  was 
useless  and  when  informed  that  he  was  under  arrest 
he  accompanied  the  officer  to  the  South  Side  police 
station,  where  he  was  locked  up  on  «  charge  of 
trespass  that  the  special  officer  ?nade  agairst  him. 
Ho  was  not  allowed  to  furnish  b;'.il  at  that  time, 
but  later  in  the  day  was  released  ou  a  bond  which 
was  readily  furnished  by  his  friends. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  Lot  left  tlie  premises  than 
tlie  horde  of  workmen  took  possession.  In  a 
twinkling  the  furnishings  wero  eirried  into  the 
street.  Meantime  a  soro  of  meii,  armed  with  nxes, 
had  climbed  to  the  roof  Mud  then  down  the  tides 
of  the  house,  cutting  it  compUfcoly  in  two.  Tnen  a 
great  cable  was  lashed  ar.iund  one-half  of  the  little 
building.  More  than  a  hundred  men  tugged  at  the 
rope,  and  with  a  few  creaks  and  groans  half  of  the 
house  came  down.  Then  the  rope  was  placed  around 
the  remaining  half,  and  it,  too,  soon  toppled  over. 
Tt  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments  for  the  army  of 
men  to  gather  up  the  debris  and  place  it  in  the 
street.  Fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  man  climbed 
onto  the  roof  the  house  had  been  completely  razed, 
;ind  structural  iron  workers  were  erecting  the  new 
mills  on  its  site. 


When  Mrs.  Lot  saw  what  had  happened  she 
fainted.  She  was  carried  away  to  the  home  of  her 
son,  Charles  Lot,  but  it  was  hours  afterward  that 
had  happened.  Since  then  she  has  been  so  ill  that 
it  was  feared  that  she  might  not  recover. 

On  Sunday  Charles  Lot,  the  brother-in-law,  ap- 
peared at  the  South  Side  police  station  to  answer  the 
charge  of  trespass  that  had  been  made  against  him; 
but  the  oflficer  who  arrested  him  did  not  put  in  tin 
appearance.  The  case  was  marked  "continued," 
but  he  will  never  have  to  answer  the  charge.  The 
company  succeeded  in  its  purpose,  and  that  is  all 
they  care   for  now. 

Following  their  usual  custom  the  officers  of  tun 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Company  refuse  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  any  way.  When  they  decided  to  buy  tiie 
Lot  homestead  they  oflfered  the  widow  $4000  for 
the  property.  She  refused  to  sell.  After  some 
months  they  offered  a  bonus  of  $5000.  She  still  re- 
fused, and  then  the  amount  of  the  bonus  was  in- 
creased to  $lu,000,  but  she  told  them  she  would 
not  sell  the  place  for  any  amount.  It  wasn't  money 
she  wanted. 

"John  brought  me  here  when  we  were  married, 
fifty  years  ago,"  she  told  them.  "It  has  been  my 
home  ever  since  I  came  to  America  from  Germany. ' ' 

Willis  L.  King,  vice-president  of  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Company,  being  asked  regarding  his  vii'w 
of  the  legality  of  the  action  of  the  company  in 
tearing  down  the  house,  said  only:  "It  is  a  matter 
I  do  not  care  to  discuss." 

William  Lorimer  Jones,  general  manager  of  the 
plant,  would  say  but  little  more:  "We  think  :hat 
we  had  a  right  to  take  the  action  we  did,  but  wi 
don 't  want  to  talk  about  it. ' ' 


America's  Battle  for  the  Biscuit 


Tragedy  and  Comedy  in  a  Fight  Over  the  Five  Cent 
Package--What  the  Consumer  Gains  in  Con- 
venience He  Loses  in  Quantity 


It  is  seldom  that  the  public  gets  a  chance 
to  see  behind  the  business  doors  into  the 
inner  manipulations  of  trade  in  a  great  line 
of  commodities  such  as  the  following.  Large 
mercantile  undertakings,  especially  those 
dealing  with  so  ordinary  a  product  as  biscuit, 
usually  rise  and  fall  without  disclosing  their 
romances,  or  feeding  the  populace  with  that 


intimate  information  which  some  day,  prob- 
ably, will  become  as  common  a  matter  of 
news  as  the  advocates  of  publicity  now  seek 
to  make  of  railroad  operating,  insurance  ad- 
ministrating, meat  packing,  and  the  like.  The 
ensuing  story  is  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  : 
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The  battle  over  biscuit  which  car.ie  to  the  surface 
recently  in  the  case  of  Peters  vs.  the  Chicago  bis- 
cuit company  in  the  United  States  courts  at  Chi- 
cago, was  a  St.  Louis  fight  originally.  Though  it 
has  now  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  St. 
Louis  is  still  its  principal  storm  center,  as  the  or- 
ganization which  is  attacking  and  being  attacked 
by  the  National  Biscuit  Company  has  its  general 
offices  and  its  general  manager  or  "commissioner" 
in  the  Granite  Building,  St.  Louis. 

According  to  the  explanations  given  by  experts, 
the  National  biscuit  company,  alias  "the  biscuit 
trust, ' '  has  been  back  of  Peters  in  the  Chicago  case 
and  in  all  similar  cases.  Back  of  the  Chicago  bis- 
cuit company  and  all  other  independent  companies 
which  are  sued  or  otherwise  attacked  by  the  trust 
is  Hartwell  B.  Grubbs  of  St.  Louis,  planning  the 
defense  as  the  "commissioner"  of  the  independent 
manufacturers,  organized  as  "the  biscuit  and 
cracker  manufacturers'  association  of  the  United 
States. " 

The  fight  has  been  growing  in  intensity  since 
1899,  when,  with  the  National  biscuit  company 
seemingly  in  control,  Mr.  Grubbs  organized  the 
first  independent  "plant"  in  St.  Louis.  The  grow- 
ing intensity  of  the  fight  has  come  to  the  surface 
only  in  the  courts,  and  then  only  in  proceedings 
which  usually  seem  either  tame  or  trivial.  The 
issue  in  the  case  which  Judge  Thayer  decided 
against  the  National  biscuit  company  was  a  typical 
one,  as  it  involved  the  question  of  "patentable 
novelty"  in  the  way  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  paraffin 
paper  are  folded  inside  the  pasteboard  covering 
of  a  5-cent  biscuit  package  to  exclude  the  air. 
After  an  imposing  array  of  eminent  "corporation 
lawyers"  on  both  sides  have  fought  out  such  an 
issue  as  this  before  the  learned  justices  of  a  federal 
court  of  appeals,  the  proceedings  in  a  single  case 
may  stretch  out  to  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
words  of  printed  testimony. 

If  the  case  does  not  turn  on  the  way  the  paraflSn 
paper  is  folded  inside  the  pasteboard  wrapper,  it 
may  involve  the  likeness  of  blue  to  purple  or  red 
in  a  label  or  the  question  of  whether  a  5-cent  pack- 
age of  biscuit  or  ginger  snaps  purporting  to  be 
named  after  "Una,"  as  the  classical  patroness  of 
purity,  is  really  intended  to  imitate  the  sound  of 
"Uneeda,"  as  an  American  Indian  virgin  of  the 
tribe  of  Minnehaha  and  Hiawatha. 

As  the  biscuit  trust  has  not  sent  lobbyists  to 
Washington  or  to  different  state  capitals  to  control 
politics,  and  as  it  has  developed  the  methods  of 
creative  genius  in  marketing  its  5-cent  packages 
of  biscuits,  it  has  not  made  itself  specially  odious 
to  the  general  public.  In  fact,  if  the  general 
public  had  a  favorite  trust,  it  would  De  the  biscuit 
trust,  no  doubt.  Owing  to  these  two  reasons,  if 
not  to  others,  the  general  public  has  shown  a 
marked  disposition  to  let  nature  take  its  course, 
without  interfering  in  the  fight  which  began  to 
develop  as  soon  as  the  National  biscuit  company 
had  taken  control  of  the  market  and  shown  its 
ability  to  utilize  a  good  thing  in  novel  ways. 

It  not  only  had  a  good  thing,  but  it  developed 
such  a  genius  in  making  the  most  of  it  that  it  has 
too  good  to  keep,  so  that  it  soon  had  the  benefit 
of  the  spur  of  competition  to  assist  its  energies. 
As  it  had  "too  (rood  a  thing  to  keep,"  the  better 
it  made  it  the  greater  the  trouble  it  developed  in 
keeping  it,  until  finally,  out  of  $60,000,000  annual 
consumption  of  biscuits  for  the  whole  country,  the 
independents  have  taken  $20,000,000.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this,  they  are  still  reaching  for  more. 


Fight  for  Popularity. 

In  getting  at  the  facts  of  the  fight,  as  it  has 
now  reached  a  stage  where  its  outcome  may  be 
a  prophecy  of  the  final  outcome  for  all  similar 
attempts  to  "get  a  good  thing"  and  keep  others 
from  getting  a  share  in  it,  the  investigator  neces- 
sarily hears  from  one  side  what  is  most  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  other;  yet,  even  in  this  there 
is  a  certain  sense  of  humor  shown  which  would 
make  the  tntire  situation  a  joke,  but  for  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  issues  involved. 

Among  the  trust  managers,  those  who  get  where 
the  fight  is  thickest  are  more  apt  to  acknowledge 
that  the  independents  would  be  good  business  men 
and  good  fellows  if  they  would  give  up  habits  of 
"piracy,"  bushwhacking"  and  "guerilla  war- 
fare." The  independents  do  not  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit that,  as  a  trust,  the  National  Biscuit  Company 
has  given  the  best  results  which  can  come  out  of 
the  methods  of  a  "rapacious  monopoly"  which  tries 
to  drive  every  one  else  out  of  the  market. 

Regardless  of  the  view  any  one  takes  from  any 
standpoint,  the  results  which  appear  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  trust,  forced  into  a  "struggle  to 
tivities"  against  unexpected  and  increasing  com- 
petition, are  remarkable  in  many  ways  and  in  some 
far-reaching. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors,  operating 
with  similar  combinations  in  revolutionizing  the 
housekeeping  of  the  country,  so  that  articles  of 
household  use^  once  bought  in  bulk  at  lower  prices, 
are  now  bought  in  handsomely  ornamented  par- 
cels at  a  small  price  per  parcel,  but  at  a  higher 
price,  pound  for  pound. 

In  doing  this  it  has  added  to  the  attractiveness 
of  its  parcels  until,  at  higher  prices,  pound  for 
pound,  it  has  greatly  increased  the  total  consump- 
tion of  biscuit  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

It  has  created  an  enlarging  market  for  its  pro- 
ducts by  a  system  of  advertising  with  genius  in 
it,  which  continually  impressed  on  the  country  the 
idea  of  the  need  for  biscuits.  At  the  same  time 
it  has  unquestionably  improved  the  quality  of  its 
acknowledged  brands  of  package  goods,  until  the 
public  recognizes  that  the  average  biscuit  of  the 
present  is  above  the  best  standards  of  the  past. 

The  change  from  the  bulk  purchase  or  retail 
purchase  of  several  pounds  at  a  time  from  goods 
kept  by  the  seller  in  bulk  to  the  parcels  system  of 
buying  household  supplies  is  itself  a  revolution  and 
a  far-reaching  one  in  its  consequences. 

It  greatly  increases  the  total  cost  of  supporting 
the  average  family,  not  only  because  of  the  higher 
prices  pound  for  pound,  but  because  the  packages 
show  themselves  in  practice  actually  more  satis- 
factory to  the  housekeepers  of  the  country  than 
the  old  package  loosely  wrapped  by  the  grocer  in 
brown  or  manila  paper.  The  neat  "carton"  and 
the  striking  label  makes  an  appeal  to  the  eye  which 
result  in  the  use  of  more  of  the  product  during  the 
year  at  the  higher  price  than  would  have  been  used 
in  bulk  at  the  lower.  In  biscuit,  as  in  many  other 
lines,  the  carton  system  and  the  system  of  supply 
in  small,  handsomely  ornamented  jars,  cans  or  pack- 
ages from  the  factory,  saves  the  retail  dealer  waste 
in  Tiandling  and  unquestionably  gives  him  more 
custom. 

The  burden  of  increased  cost  as  it  falls  on  the 
family  in  the  course  of  all  its  package  purchases 
during  the  year  is  heavy,  but  the  convenience  is 
so  much  greater  for  the  seller  and  the  packages 
are  made  so  attractive  to  the  buyer  that  this  is 
lost   sight   of. 

Under  pressure  from  increasing  competition,  the 
biscuit   trust   "made   the   market"   for   a   package 
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traJe  not  only  unprecedented  but  unforseen.  When 
the  factory  trade  in  this  line  goes  to  a  sixty  mill- 
ion output  a  year,  with  the  5-ccnt  package  dom- 
inating it,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  apparently 
trivial  question  of  folding  the  ends  of  the  paraffin 
paper  inside  the  "carton"  involves  not  only  great 
interests,  but  the  most  extraordinary  activities  in 
working  up  the  nickel  basis  in  the  single  trans- 
action  to   the  total  basis   of   millions. 

While  the  fight  has  gone  on  in  the  courts  almost 
unnoticed,  it  has  gone  on  before  the  public  in  the 
advertising  pages  of  the  magazines  and  newspapers 
and  on  the  billboards,  until  it  is  impossible  to  get 
to  any  part  of  the  country  without  being  reminded 
of  biscuit  and  the  difficulty  of  living  comfortably 
without  them. 

How  They  Advertise. 

This  advertising  increased  with  the  increasing 
fierceness  of  the  fight  Recently  there  has  been  a 
new  development.  As  described  by  the  opposition, 
it  would  stage  well  as  a  centerpiece  for  the  entire 
drama. 

The  trust,  it  is  said,  collects  what  is  virtually  a 
"troupe"  of  male  and  female  experts,  fit  to  figure 
in  society  events.  It  sends  these  "out  on.  the 
road"  in  different  states  to  visit  the  more  impor- 
tant interior  towns,  such  as  Hannibal  and  Sedalia, 
in  Missouri.  When  they  arrive  they  rent  a  hall 
and  apply  to  the  grocers  who  deal  with  the  Na- 
tional biscuit  company  for  lists  of  the  "best  peo- 
ple." On  the  basis  of  these  lists  they  issue  in- 
vitations to  a  select  reception.  At  the  hall,  with 
the  best  "string  music"  and  the  "troupe"  in 
evening  dress,  the  best  society  of  the  town  is  re- 
ceived and  entertained  with  the  most  distinguished 
consideration,  including  refreshments  illustrating 
the  leading  brands  of  biscuit. 

If,  after  developing  a  market  by  such  a  stroke 
of  genius  as  this,  the  trust  finds  that  the  market 
has  been  "spotted"  at  once  by  the  independents, 
and  that  independent  brands  are  forced  into  it, 
it  feels  entitled  to  an  access  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion. Such  conduct  as  this  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dependents is  "probably  to  be  defined  as  "bush- 
whacking" or  "guerilla  warfare,"  as  distinguished 
from  flying  the  black  flag  of  piratical  revolt  against 
trust  control  of  the  market. 

Against  all  such  charges  the  independents  de- 
clare that  they  are  organized  on  "a  religious  basis, 
just  as  a  church  is."  The  motto  they  put  on 
their  letterhead  is  "co-operation,  not  consolida- 
tion," and  they  define  their  religious  duty  as  free- 
ing the  country  from  monopoly  in  biscuit. 

The  "outrages"  they  define  as  inevitable  in 
trust  methods  are  first  systematic  litigation,  re- 
gardless of  the  merits  or  the  importance  of  the 
question.  They  claim  that  the  trust  suits  are  liti- 
gation for  the  sake  of  litigation,  intended  to 
frighten  all  the  weaker-minded  members  of  their 
association  out  of  it. 

The  second  "outrage"  over  which  they  grow 
indignant  is  in  the  general  line  of  the  latest  and 
most  improved  methods  of  the  Standard  oil  com- 
pany. This  method  depends  for  success  on  the 
possibility  of  multiplying  without  limit  newly  or- 
ganized corporations,  which  profess  to  be  independ- 
ent and  bitter  enemies  of  the  trust.  When  the 
trust  is  being  crowded  hard  in  a  given  locality, 
one  of  these  new  independent  companies  appears 
in  it  and  begins  in  oral  arguments  a  more  active 
fight  on  trusts  in  general  than  has  been  made 
before.  It  goes  to  the  customers  of  the  independ- 
ents and  cuts  the  trust  list  prices  by  making  a 
heavier  discount  than  the  independents  have  made 
from   list  prices.     When   it   has   got  the  trade,  the 


lowest  class  of  trust  products,  perhaps  specially 
independents  declare  that  it  fills  orders  with  the 
manufactured  for  such  emergencies.  The  custom- 
ers are  soon  in  deep  disgust,  and  the  new  independ- 
ent factory,  which  may  have  made  a  mere  pretense 
of  manufacturing,  is  about  to  be  closed  out  of  busi- 
ness by  natural  causes,  when  the  most  accomplished 
agent  the  trust  has  available  appears  in  the  field 
and  demonstrates  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  in- 
dependent to  sell  below  trust  prices,  except  by 
giving  worthless  goods. 

The  situation  which  has  been  thus  created  is 
approaching  its  crisis.  It  has  been  developed  since 
1899,  when  the  first  independent  manufacturing 
company  organized  to  compete  with  the  "National" 
was  opened  in  St.  Louis.  This  was  the  Union, 
organized  by  Hartwell  B.  Grubbs,  present  manager 
of  the  independent  organization.  He  has  been  at 
the  front  of  the  fight  ever  since.  In  1901  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  together  at  Cincinnati  i  conven- 
tion of  biscuit  makers  outside  the  trust,  but  rep- 
resenting much  of  the  territory  it  was  attempting 
to  control.  Fifteen  of  the  bakers  present  organ- 
ized the  "Biscuit  and  Cracker  manufacturers'  as- 
sociation of  'the  United  States,"  which  opened 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  with  Mr.  Grubbs  in 
charge.,  It  has  since  increased  its  membership 
to  115  plants,  and  it  now  represents  $22,000,000  of 
the  total  output  of  biscuit,  against  the  trust's  $40,- 
000,000.  It  is  a  loose  organization,  with  every 
manufacturer  in  it  managing  his  own  business  in 
his  own  way,  and  looking  to  the  St.  Louis  office 
for  the  general  plan  of  meeting  the  trust  wherever 
active  skirmishing  begins  to  threaten  a  pitched 
battle.  In  forcing  the  fighting  on  the  trust,  the 
independents  sell  at  the  trust  list  prices,  but  with 
a  discount  greater  than  that  given  by  the  trust,  so 
that,  on  an  average,  they  give  about  5  per  cent, 
against  it. 

The  National  biscuit  company,  as  it  developed 
into  the  trust,  dates  back  to  the  speculative  period 
of  1897,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  by  the  opposi- 
tion that  its  action  was  not  premeditated  monopoly. 
"They  could  no  more  help  going  on  after  they 
started  the  thing  than  some  men  can  help  getting 
drunk  after  the  first  drink,"  is  the  way  the  moral 
side  of  the  question  is  explained  by  an  independ- 
ent. There  were  three  associatioss  at  first,  not  in- 
tended to  control  or  monopolize  business.  Under 
the  craze  for  consolidation  which  swept  the  coun- 
try these  associations  in  the  east,  west  and  the 
central  states,  developed  into  three  companies, 
which  competed  for  control.  The  New  York  com- 
pany, with  some  fifteen  plants,  chiefly  in  the  east, 
had  one  large  plant  in  Chicago.  The  United  States 
Biscuit  Company,  with  thirty  or  more  plants,  had 
its  field  chiefly  in  the  middle  states,  including  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Pennsylvania.  The  American  bis- 
cuit company,  operating  from  Chicago,  extended 
to  St.  Paul,  New  Orleans,  and  the  Eocky  moun- 
taiss. 

Some  eighteen  months  before  the  consolidation 
of  these  three  minor  consolidations  the  New  York 
company  bought  the  plant  already  mentioned  in 
Chicago.  The  American  biscuit  company,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  retaliated  by  setting  up 
a  large  plant  in  New  York  city.  They  began  co- 
operating with  the  United  States  biscuit  company 
against  the  New  York.  The  western  and  central 
interests  opened  a  large  plant  in  Boston  and  a 
fierce  fight  began.  The  firm  of  lawyers  who  made 
an  international  reputation  during  the  Strawboard 
and  Diamond  Match  panic,  which  resulted  in  keep 
ing  the  Chicago  board  of  trade  closed  all  day,  were 
interested  as  promoters  and  organizers  in  the  New 
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York  company.  Tliey  were  not  makers  of  biscuit, 
Imt  it  was  a  time  when  almost  any  one  felt  able  to 
"promote"  a  trust  of  almost  any  kind.  During 
the  "Strawboarcl  panic"  they  hypothecated  their 
biscuit  stock  to  Chicago  capitalists,  including  one 
of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  beef  trust.  Holding 
this  stock,  a  combination  of  three  Chicago  mag- 
nates took  control  of  the  New  York  company  and 
took  up  the  general  fight  with  such  aggressiveness 
that  prices  wore  soon  cut  below  the  price  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  result  was  the  usual  one  ot  the  consolida- 
tion into  a  single  trust  of  the  three  companies 
which  hail  been  consolidated  separately  out  of  asso- 
ciations, riiey  printed  sixty  million  in  capital  on 
a  basis  of  about  four  dollars  in  paper  for  one  in 
value  and  took  possession  of  the  trade  of  the 
country. 

Then  the  fight  was  opened  up  with  a  single  gun 
in  St.  Louis.  It  continued  until  it  extended  from 
Denver  to  Boston  When  the  second  chapter  is 
about  to  close,  the  crisis  is  much  the  same  as  in 
the  first.  The  powerful  combination  against  com- 
petition has  created  a  powerful  opposition,  and 
after  a  six  years'  struggle  the  final  result  seems  so 


near  that  the  immediate  question  is  of  what  it  must 
be  as  the  situation  forces  it. 

The  revolution  in  the  business  and  the  household 
revolution  which  goes  with  it  are  shown  by  the 
independent  calculation  that  the  consumer  gets 
for  5  cents,  in  an  ornamental  package  five  and  a 
quarter  ounces  of  plain  biscuit,  where,  under  the 
system  of  buying  at  retail  from  bulk,  he  gets  a 
pound  for  7  1-2  cents,  or  two  pounds  for  15  cents. 
A  barrel  of  flour  is  estimated  to  give  190  pounds  of 
biscuit,  which  retailed  on  the  bulk  basis  at  7  1-2 
cents.  Under  successive  steps  in  the  carton  trade 
the  estimate  for  the  same  barrel  was  first  450,  then 
470,  asd  now  525  packages  at  5  cents  each.  The 
consumer  thus  pays  $2(5.25  for  the  biscuit  product  of 
a  barrel  of  flour  un<ler  the  package  system.  That 
is  nearly  twice  the  estimated  cost  to  the  consumer 
of  the  same  barrel  of  flour  converted  into  biscuit 
to  be  sold  in  bulk.  A  similar  difference  at  tho  ex- 
pense of  the  consumer  runs  through  nearly  every 
staple  of  household  use  which  can  be  taken  out  of 
bulk  and  put  into  small  ornamental  packages.  The 
change  to  the  package  method  of  retailing  is  one 
of  the  most  far-reaching,  though  hitherto  unnoticed, 
results  of  the  general  movement  in  household  staples. 


A  New  Spirit  in  Great  Britain? 


Resignation   of  the   Balfour   Ministry,  Revival   of  the 
Home  Rule  issue,  and  Problem  of  the  Unem- 
ployed, Foreshadow  Radical   Changes. 


(Jreat  Britain's  lately-passed  crisis  niiis 
concurrently  with  the  tendency  of  the  day. 
With  an  enormous  titled  and  landed  class 
drawing  its  income  from  the  producing 
capacities  of  tenants  or  the  working  power 
of  paid  labor,  and  notwithstanding  that  its 
philanthropy  is  institutionalized  to  an  extent 
unparalleled  in  other  countries,  and  that  the 
liberality  of  the  individual  citizen  is  prob- 
ably greater  than  that  of  any  other  national- 
ity, it  yet  finds  that  there  has  grown  up  in 
its  midst  an  element  of  vast  numbers,  almost 
entirely  differentiated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  people,  speaking  a  dialect  of  its  own, 
living  an  exi.stence  so  miserable  that  deprav- 


ity is  almost  as  ravenous  in  its  course  as  a 
plague.  And  this  element  now  assumes 
formidable  organization,  rejects  charity,  de- 
mands the  opi)ortunities  of  self-support,  and 
withal  threatens  trouble  only  in  less  degree 
than  that  which  besets  Russia.  At  the  same 
time  the  difficulties  which  it  was  believed  were 
partially  ad.justed  by  the  recent  Land  Act 
have  proved  to  be  but  little  assuaged  and 
the  Irish  cry  has  risen  to  lend  ominonsne.ss 
to  that  of  the  imemployed.  The  colonial 
policies,  newly  adopted  under  the  pressure 
of  Chamberlainism,  have  not  served  to  avert 
the  threatened  shortage  in  the  government 
revenues:  the  concessions  to  the  Established 
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Church  have  not  moderated  the  antagonism 
of  the  dissenters:  and  the  measures  exclud- 
ing aliens  have  not  fitted  well  to  the  liberal 
temperament  of  the  British  public  at  large. 
Hence  Britain  seems  to  stand  at  somewhat 
the  same  verge  as  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  wherein  publicity,  candor,  and  ad- 
ministrative courage  are  indispensable  to 
the  nation's  good. 


ANXIOUS  DAYS  FOB  A  PREMIER 


Balfour  Made  the  Pawn  in  a  Game  Between  Strong 
Opposing  Factions. 

As  long  ago  as  in  June  of  the  past  year 
the  fall  of  the  Balfour  ministry  was  antici- 
l)ated  in  the  following  correspondence  from 
the  distinguished  journalist  and  parlia- 
mentarian, Hon.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  in  a  dis- 
patch to  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

It  is  intensely  interesting,  but  it  is  also  a  little 
painful.  For  myself  I  detest  seeing  anybody  going 
through  a  severe  ordeal  and  wincing  under  the  o])- 
eration.  And  the  ordeal  through  which  Mr.  Bal- 
four has  to  pass  during  these  days  in  the  house  of 
commons  is  certainly  severe,  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, too,  that  he  winces  a  good  deal  under  it. 
It  all  comes,  of  course,  from  the  fiscal  issue — a  ques- 
tion which  has  had  a  more  disintegrating  effect  upon 
persons  and  parties  than  even  the  violent  and  dis- 
rupting struggle  long  ago  over  home  rule. 

It  looks  as  if  poor  Mr.  Balfour  were  like  some 
hunted  fox  that  had  at  last  been  caught  by  the 
hounds  after  a  long  and  varied  run,  and  as  if  the 
dogs  were  disputing  over  his  remains,  and  tearing 
him  to  pieces  in  the  process. 

This  is  how  the  thing  is  done.  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  as  leader  of  the  opposition,  gets  up  and  be- 
gins immediately  to  make  quotations  from  ilie 
speeches  of  Mr  Balfour,  of  Lord  Landsdowne,  and 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  he  thereupon  proceeds  to 
demand  from  the  prime  minister  an  explanation 
of  the  supposed  differences  which  exist  between 
these  several  utterances. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  complex  details  of  an  in- 
volved business,  besides,  political  topics  are  out- 
ride my  region  here.  It  will  suffice  for  my  readers 
if  I  tell  them  that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whetlier 
Mr.  Balfour  goes  the  whole  length  with  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain; and  especially  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether, 
like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  is  ready,  if  necessary,  to 
lay  a  tax  on  food  or  a  protective  tariff'  on*  manu- 
factured goods  that  come  into  this  country. 

This  doubt  is  the  cause  of  all  the  difficulty  ot  the 
situation.  For  the  unionist  party  is  divided  into 
two  camps,  hostile  and  bitter  to  each  other.  The 
one,  and  the  larger  camp,  consists  of  those  who 
are  thick  and  thin  supporters  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  who  are  always  longing  for  some  word  or  sign 
from  Mr.  Balfour  which  would  definitely  range  him 
on  their  side.  The  other  camp  consists  of  what  are 
called  the  free  fooders — that  is  to  say,  of  those 
who  are  resolved  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
they   support    any   measure   of  tariff  refo^ii   w-liich 


has  the  effect  of,  as  one  of  its  weapons,  a  tax  on 
food. 

These  free  fooders  are  in  a  difficult  position. 
They  know,  of  course,  that  the  majority  of  their 
party,  both  in  the  house  of  commons  and  still  rtiore 
in  the  country,  is  against  them,  and  that  they  will 
have  a  hard  fight  to  retain  their  position  inside  the 
party.  Tliey  know  also  that  they  have  nothing  to 
expect  from  the  other  side,  even  if  they  were  willing 
to  become  liberals.  This  many  of  them  are  quite 
indisposed  to  do. 

Mr.  Wiuston  Churchill  and  a  few  others  of  the 
free  fooders  solved  the  problem  by  going  over  to 
tlie  liberal  side  of  the  house,  and  are  now  definitely 
classed  as  liberals.  But  a  man  like  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  has  little,  if  anything,  in  common  with  the 
liberal  party.  A  vehement  high  churchman,  how 
could  he  belong  to  a  party  wliich  derives  its  main 
strength  from  nonconformity — as  fierce  and  as  ve- 
hement on  the  other  side  of  all  those  questions,  half 
religions,  half -political,  which   still  divide  men? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  liberal  leaders  could  not, 
even  if  they  would,  have  a  deal  by  which  these  free 
fooders  would  get  the  support  of  liberals  in  the  con- 
stituencies. And  so — 'twixt  heaven  and  earth — or, 
to  put  it  more  plainly,  between  the  political  party 
and  the  other — the  free  fooders  are  perplexed. 

Their  one  hope  obviously  under  these  circum- 
stances is  to  claim  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  still  one  of 
them;  that  he  has  not  departed  definitely  from  their 
program;  that  he  has  not  definitely  adopted  the 
program  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  politics  tlie  in- 
dividual, however  high  is  his  position,  is  after  all 
merely  a  pawn  in  a  great  game,  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
in  spite  of  his  attractive  and  in  many  respects 
gifted  personality,  is  more  or  less  ot  a  pawn  in  the 
struggle  between  the  two  warring  camps  in  his  own 
army. 

One  side  gets  hold  of  him,  then  the  other  comes 
forward  and  pulls  him  back;  then  the  other  side 
yet  again  makes  another  attempt  to  seize  him,  and 
then  a  second  attempt  is  made  for  his  recapture 
in  the  opposite  direction;  and  so  the  poor  man  is 
almost  torn  to  pieces  between  these  two  opposing 
forces,  all  the  members  of  which  are  proclaiming 
their  loyalty  and  affection  for  him.  They  are  killing 
him    witli    kindness. 


DOWNFALL  OF  BALFOUR 


Partisan  Summary  of  the  Weaknesses  That  Led  to 
the  Premier's  Resignation. 

Although  proceeding  from  a  source  un- 
friendly to  the  late  premier,  the  following 
from  the  Irish  World  of  New  York  probably 
reflects  the  public  sentiment  which  is  re- 
snonsible  for  the  premier's  resignation. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  retirement  of  a  British 
Premier  from  oflSce,  when  he  is  still  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  can  be  regarded  as  his  last  appearance 
of  any  importance  in  public  life.  But  when  Mr. 
.Arthur  Balfour  yields  up  the  insignia  of  high  office 
this  week  to  the  King,  England  may  be  said  to  be 
taking  her  leave  of  this  half-Scotchman,  half-Cecil, 
for  all  time.  Even  if  his  party  should  return  to 
power  before  this  generation  shall  have  passed  away, 
it  will  not  do  so  under  his  leadership.  The  Tories, 
as  well  as  the  country,  are  weary  of  his  subtilities, 
his  ambiguities,  his  evasions  and  his  pose.  He  has 
aided   in  splitting  his   party   into  two  antagonistic 
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halves,  without  the  honor  of  standing  by  either  of 
them.  He  has  worn  out  the  great  majority  which 
was  given  him  during  the  Boer  war,  m  measures  of 
inutility  and  folly,  and  he  steps  down  from  the  seat 
of  power  as  one  who  had  the  grandest  opportunity 
of  his  time,  and  threw  it  away  through  his  inca- 
pacity and  his  fatuity. 

In  1900  it  really  seemed  as  if  the  Liberals  were 
to  be  wiped  out  by  the  war-mad  constituencies.  All 
their  subserviency  to  the  Chamberlain  policy  in 
South  Africa  could  not  save  them  from  the  most 
sweeping  defeat  they  have  undergone  since  the 
reform  bill  of  1832.  England  put  herself  and  her 
destines  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  as  into  the 
hands  of  the  lords  and -squires  at  the  restoration 
(jf  1660.  Dissenters  deserted  their  Liberal  leaders 
even  more  than  they  had  deserted  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  the  Home  Rule  issue.  If  ever  a  man  came  into 
control  of  a  parliamentary  majority  with  the  right 
to  feel  that  he  stood  for  the  whole  country  and  all 
its  classes,  it  was  Mr.  Balfour,  through  the  result 
of  elections  which  meant  war  to  the  end  on  the 
.South  African  republics.  Every  other  consideration 
was  left  out  of  sight  for  the  time,  as  it  was  in  1775, 
when  the  Liberals  were  defeated  almost  as  gen- 
erally because  the  British  public  meant  the  sup- 
pression  at   any   cost   of  the   uprising   in   America. 

What  Toryism  Means. 

Mr.  Balfour  saw  nothing  in  that  huge  vote  but 
the  return  of  England  to  Tory  principles,  and  he 
used  his  majority  to  force  upon  the  English  people 
measures  as  offensive  as  possible  to  myriads  of 
the  voters  who  had  given  him  their  support.  Tory- 
ism means  that  every  facility  shall  be  given  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  to  bring  up  the 
rising  generation,  whether  Anglican  or  dissenter,  in 
the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Balfour's 
education  act  was  a  measure  for  stamping  out  dis- 
sent by  getting  hold  of  the  children,  and  putting 
the  Church  of  England  back  in  the  place  it  held 
before  the  troubles  of  1641-1661.  Public  moneys 
were  handed  over  to  the  clergy  of  that  church  for 
the  conduct  oi  schools,  in  which  the  children  of 
dissenters  are  taught  that  their  fathers  and  mothers 
are  living  in  a  sinful  state  of  schism,  and  that  the 
preachers  they  hear  on  Sundays  are  sinful  inter- 
lopers into  a  work  which  belongs  by  a  divine  right 
to  the  Anglican  clergy.  The  Bishops  of  that  church 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  secure  an  advantage 
for  their  communion  out  of  the  snap-judgment  of 
1900,  and  Mr.  Balfour  yielded  to  them  at  the  cost 
of  alienating  the  whole  of  that  dissenting  vote, 
which  had  left  the  Liberals  in  1885,  or  during  the 
war. 

Toryism  also  identifies  itself  with  the  interests 
of  the  trade  in  beer  and  gin.  The  philanthropic 
part  of  the  British  people  have  been  agitating 
for  thirty  years  past  for  restrictions  on  the  grant- 
ing of  licenses,  and  the  reduction  of  the  places  in 
which  intoxicants  are  sold.  Of  this  class  also  many 
had  been  carried  off  their  feet  by  the  British  war 
excitement,  and  helped  to  swell  the  Tory  majority 
in  the  House.  They  also  have  had  their  reward.  Mr. 
Balfour's  measures  have  fastened  the  yoke  of  the 
ilquor  trade  jn  the  cities  and  towns  of  England  and 
Ireland  more  closely  than  ever.  The  publicans, 
equally  with  the  parsons,  have  been  gratified  by 
his  course;  and  their  friends  of  temperance  have 
found  no  hearing  in  any  of  their  protests  against 
an  evil  which  is  undermining  the  strength  of  the 
common  people. 

No  Efforts  Made  to  Lighten  Burdens. 

Toryism  means  that  the  interests  of  the  wealthier 
classes  is  identical  with  the  interests  of  the  king- 
dom.    Disraeli   tried   to   get   the   party   away  from 


that  notion,  and  to  create  a  Tory  democracy  by 
outbidding  the  Liberals  in  legislation  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  working  people.  But  the  genuine,  rock- 
bed  Toryism  was  not  really  touched  by  his  effort, 
and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  premier- 
ship Mr.  Balfour  has  not  taken  a  single  step  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  common  people.  They 
went  over  to  his  support  in  1900  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant enthusiasm  for  the  oppression  of  the 
Boers.  They  also  have  their  reward.  The  one  ad- 
vantage they  might  have  got  trom  the  success  of 
the  war  was  an  extension  of  employment  in  the 
mines  of  the  Band.  But  the  capitalists  who  work 
those  mines  have  had  Mr.  Balfour's  aid  in  driving 
white  labor  out  of  the  mines  and  substituting  that 
of  enslaved  Chinese  coolies,  who  are  penned  up  in 
strong  enclosures  and  worked  under  the  lash.  As  a 
result  of  this  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  'we  see  the  cities  of  England  perplexed  by 
an  army  of  unemployed  laborers  and  the  Socialists 
getting  the  ear  ot  the  workingman,  as  he  did  not 
for  any  time  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Tories  in  1885  denounced  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Liberals  as  unmanly  and  undignified,  and  de- 
clared that  they  would  make  the  name  of  Eng- 
land respected  by  the  weight  of  England's  hand 
and  would  bring  ier  army  and  navy  to  that  degree 
of  efl5ciency  that  would  remove  ail  fear  of  inter- 
ference with  the  empire,  to  say  nothing  of  invasion 
of  Great  Britain  from  abroad.  After  ten  years  of 
Tory  rule  England  is  utterly  distracted  by  appre- 
hension o'f  what  may  happen  to  her  from  any  fresh 
complication  of  European  politics,  and  is  carefully 
cultivating  "understandings"  with  France  and 
America,  and  entering  into  treaties  of  alliance  with 
the  people  of  an  Asiatic  country  to  save  the  British 
Empire.  Her  army  is  discredited  as  an  efficient 
military  force;  her  fleet  is  an  uncertainty  as  to 
everything  out  what  it  is  costing  the  British  tax- 
payer, and  its  only  useful  function  is  to  go  round 
the  world  and  cultivate  good  understanding  with 
the  people  of  big  seaports  and  small. 

What  Toryism  has  come  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  constituencies  has  been  shown  by  the 
monotony  of  the  by-elections.  At  last  The  Specta- 
tor asks  Mr.  Balfour  if  he  knows  of  any  seat  in  the 
next  Parliament  which  is  absolutely  safe  for  the 
Tories,  and  the  question  is  the  more  pungent  as  it 
comes  from  the  organ  of  the  Liberal-Unionists, 
who  deserted  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Home  Rule,  and  as 
it  supported  Mr.  Balfour  both  on  the  Boer  war  and 
the  education  act.  Mr.  Balfour  states  publicly 
that  the  election  is  likely  to  be  a  very  close  one. 
His  own  newspapers  tell  him  that  the  party  is  sure 
to  be  beaten,  and  that  when  that  occurs  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  not  he  will  lead  it. 


ENGLAKD'S  GRAVEST  PBOBLEM 


Demonstration  of  the  Unemployed  Reveals  a  Tragic 
Situation. 

What  the  unemployed  problem  amounts 
to  in  England  is  reflected  in  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Times : 

A  new  problem  has  arisen  in  England,  a  problem 
graver  than  any  question  of  foreign  affairs,  more 
momentous  than  any  disputed  imperial  policy.  It 
is  the  problem   of   the   poor  of   London. 

These  people  are  not  to  be  numbered  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  or  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  but 
by  the  millions.     They  torm  an  enormous  proportion 
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of  till'  iiilial)itaiitR  of  the  greatest  eity  of  the  workl. 
The   stiangei-   sees    few   of    them,    comparatively. 

The  shame  of  London  is  hidden.  It  is  in  the 
quarters  never  visited  by  the  well-to-do  that  it  has 
its  habitation.  The  skeleton  has  existed  in  the 
closet  for  scores,  hundreds,  ot  years,  but  the  door 
has  been  locked,  the  horror  veiled. 

It  is  veiled  no  longer. 

Once,  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  poor  of  Lon<lon  broke 
their  bounds.  They  marched,  thousands  strong,  to 
the  West  End,  and  they  swept  the  police  away  like 
chaff  before  the  wind.  Shop  after  shop  was  looted. 
Plate  glass  windows  were  smashed  and  gold  and 
jewels  seized.  A  whole  thoroughfare  was  wrecked 
before  law  and  order  obtained  the  upper  hand.  The 
outbreak  was  soon  over,  but  in  a  couple  of  hours  the 
forces  which  had  hitherto  been  successfully  sup- 
pressed had  given  London  a  shock  from  which  it 
took  a  long  time  to  recover. 

And  now  the  British  public  is  frightened  again; 
terribly  frightened  The  red  flag  is  being  seen  in 
the  streets  of  the  capital;  the  "Marseillaise"  is 
being  sung  there,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 
The  spectre  has  grown  so  big  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  concealed. 

There  has  been  evolved  in  London  a  race  distinct, 
unlike  any  other  race  in  the  British  Islands,  with 
strongly  marked  characteristics,  with  alien  feature 
and  habits.  It  is  a  race  stunted  in  size,  sallow-com- 
plexioned,  dark-haired.  Its  moral  sense  is  blunted, 
its  mentality  is  low.  It  has  even  evolved  a  speech  of 
its  own,  and  a  denizen  of  the  East  End  now  uses  a 
dialect  as  distinct  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Highlands 
or  of  Yorkshire. 

They  have  been  suffering  in  silence  for  a  long 
time.  A  few  weeks  ago  they  l)egan  to  murn'nir — col- 
lectively. The  murmurings  have  been  becoming 
louder  weoK  by  week.  The  outcry  of  the  people  is 
becoming  coherent,  definite;  the  masses  are  becom- 
ing more  defiant.  Four  days  ago  King  Edward's 
eldest  daughter  was  hooted  in  the  streets  of  London 
as  she- was  opening  the  tents  provided  by  the  King 
and  Queen   to   shelter  the  unemployed. 

"Curse  their  charity!"  cried  the  people. 

It  is  not  the  paupers  who  are  crying  for  help 
now,  at  least  it  is  not  they  whose  cries  are  so 
persistent.  It  is  the  decent  workingmen,  the  men 
who  have  learne<l  trades,  to  whom  the  word  home 
means  something,  who  apply  for  eharityvOnly  as  the 
last  resource — it  is  these  who  are  now  suffering  so 
terribly. 

How  terribly  may  be  judged  from  a  statement 
made  a  few  days  ago  to  a  newspaper  man  by  one 
of  the  missionaries  attached  to  the  London  police 
courts.  These  missionaries  know  the  signs  of  hard 
times  in  countless  ways — the  pawning  of  the  decent 
clothes,  or  the  tools,  the  plea  for  credit  at  the  shop, 
the  tale  of  the  arrears  of  rent  growing  alarmingly 
week  by  weeK,  the  rejwrts  of  school  attendance 
officers,  and,  perhaps,  at  length  the  hunger-driven 
theft  of  a  l)it  of  food  that  brings  the  erstwhile 
honest  and  respectable  man  into  court. 

Mr.  Massey  is  the  missionary  at  the  Worship 
street  police  court.  In  the  statement  referred  to  he 
said  that  in  his  list  of  recent  applicants  for  assist- 
ance were  distressing  cases,  in  very  many  instances 
from  men  possessed  of  considerable  technical  skill. 

"Here,  for  example,"  he  said,  "is  one — the  man 
is  a  Frencn  polisher,  at  which,  when  there  is  work 
to  be  had,  the  pay  is  good,  but  he  has  not  had  a 
job  since  last  Christmas.  He  has  nine  children,  an<l 
only  one  of  them,  the  eldest  girl,  who  is  beginning 
as  a  machinist,  is  able  yet  to  earn  anything.  He 
came  to  us  to  help  him  from  the  Montagu  Williams 
Fund  to  get  some  boots,  without  which  the  little 
^      ones  could  not  have  gone  to  school.  * 


"I  have  here  another  polisher,  who  has  four 
children,  and  that  poor  fellow  has  not  been  able  to 
get  work  for  eight  months,  while  he  is  seven  weeks 
in  arrears  with   his  rent." 

Another  fact  Mr.  Massey  proceeded  to  point  out 
was  the  scarcity  of  work  for  women.  Under  ordinary 
conditions,  if  the  man's  earnings  during  the  winter 
were  uncertain  or  precarious,  the  wife  could  often 
pay  the  rent,  and  earn  enough  to  buy  at  least  plain 
fare,  by  going  out  as  a  charwoman.  Even  those  of 
her  own  sphere  would  be  able  on  one  aay  a  week  to 
call  for  her  services  for  a  couple  of  .lOurs  or  so,  and 
if  only  (id.  and  a  tea  were  given  it  was  at  least  of 
some  assistance. 

The  small  shopkeepers,  ioo,  were  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  help,  and  if  the  day  was  long  anij 
aniuous,  with  much  scrubbing  and  rough  work,  there 
was  frequently  a  knuckle  of  bacon,  an  odd  bit  of 
cheese  or  some  broken  meat  to  go  home  with. 

But  now,  said  the  missionary,  the  humble  trader 
was  having  as  hard  a  time  as  those  who  would  be 
his  customers.  His  wife  could  afford  no  outside  aid, 
and  must  do  the  best  she  could  for  herself.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  falling  off  of  such  work  Mr.  Mas- 
sey mentioned  a  laborer,  who  for  over  five  months 
had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  regular  work.  The 
wife,  a  strong,  hardworking  woman,  is  only  sure  now 
of  one  day  a  week  at  the  parish  infirmary. 

Another  case  cited  was  that  of  a  widow,  with  a 
young  family  to  support,  who  had  not  had  a  full 
day's  work  as  a  charwoman  for  thirteen  weeks. 

' ' Here, '  said  Mr.  Massey,  "is  a  boot  finisher, 
who  would  not,  perhaps,  be  equal  to  the  very  high- 
est class  work  of  his  trade,  but  is  none  the  less  an 
industrious,  careful  man,  and  for  four  months  he. 
has  been  unable  to  find  a  job,  while  his  five  children 
arc  well-nigh  starving.  Here  is  a  builder's  laborer, 
with  four  little  ones  to  maintain,  one  oi  whom,  as 
a  result  of  misery  and  privation,  is  now  in  a  hos-. 
pital.  Another  laborer  has  had  one  day's  work  in 
six  months;  and  there  is  a  painter  who  in  nine 
weeks  has  earned  4s.  Still  another  laborer,  with 
six  children,  has  been  out  of  work  tor  ten  weeks." 


IRELAND'S  RENEWED  HOPE 


Change  in  the  Ministry  Welcomed  as  a  Revival  of 
the  Days  of  Gladstone. 

When  it  finally  Itecanie  apparent  that  tlie 
I^alfonr  ministry  must  soon  resijrn,  attention 
turned  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  as 
the  probable  new  premier.  Therefore  when 
the  latter  pronounced  himself  an  advocate  of 
Irish  Home  Rule,  the  hopes  of  Ireland  were 
at  once  aroused  as  they  had  not  been  since 
the  days  of  Gladstone.  The  folloAving  dis- 
patch reflects  the  general  feeling.  But  un- 
fortunately, there  immediately  develojx'd 
within  the  Liberal  Party  an  opposition  to 
Campbell-Bannerman 's  attitude,  and  the 
ministry  was  formed  with  the  probable  un- 
derstanding that  Home  Rule  should  not  be- 
(H)me  a  leading  issue.  Said  the  Philadelphia 
Xorth  American : 

"Since  the  time  of  Gladstone,  Ireland  never  oc- 
cupied a  more  powerful  position  than  she  does  today. 
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"The  Iloiiie  Rule  <|iu>sti(ii)  is  absdlutoly  the  luaiii 
issue  now  before  the  pulilic. ' ' 

This  is  the  stiriiiij;  message  which  John  E.  Red- 
mond, leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  the  British 
House  of  Goinnions  and  the  world  over,  cabled  to 
The  North   American. 

Following  is  Mr.  Kedmond's  cable  dispatch  in 
full: 

DUBLIN,  December  7. 

"The  overtlirow  of  the  Balfour  government 
places  the  Irish  cause  once  more  in  the  forefront  of 
British  politics. 

"Five  years  ago  Mr.  Balfour  came  into  power 
with  an  enormous  mu.jority,  pledged  against  Home 
Rule.  Today  that  majority  has  disappeared,  and 
a  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
is  in  office,  who  has  declared  that  the  government 
of  Ireland  must  be  place<l  in  the  hands  of  an  as- 
sembly elected  by  the  Irish   people. 

"This  marks  the  greatest  and  most  encouraging 
advance  which  the  Home  Rule  question  has  had  in 
a  geenration,  and  makes  it  absolutely  the  main  issue 
now  before  the  people  of  the  empire. 

"The  defeat  of  ex-Premier  Balfour's  attempt  at 
redistributing  the  parliamentary  seats  last  year, 
with  a  view  of  reducing  the  number  of  Irish  repre- 
sentatives, by  a  process  of  flagrant  'gerrymander- 
ing,' was  really  the  cause  of  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Unionist-Tory  administration.  This  defeat  was 
brought  about,  of  course,  by  the  Irish  party,  through 
its   representatives. 

"This  is  not  the  first  time  the  party  has  shown 
its  power.  We  have  proved  that  in  the  long  run 
no  British  government  which  tries  to  ignore  the 
righteous  demand  for  Home  Rule  can  long  escape 
defeat. 

"The  political  future  is  most  encouraging.  The 
great  mass  of  the  Liberals  will  follow  the  lead  of 
the  new  Premier  and  John  Morley  on  the  Irish 
question.  The  views  of  these  men,  as  well  as  their 
actions,  have  been  consistent.  Lord  Rosebery 's 
ob.jections  will  have  little  weight. 

"But  the  Irish  party  is  alert  as  well  as  united. 
The  reliance  of  Ireland  is  not  upon  any  British 
ileclarations,  however  plausible  or  encouraging  they 
may  be,  but  upon  her  own  strength  in  Parliament 
and   the   absolute  .iustice   of   her  demands. 

"The  Irish  question,  which  has  lived  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  holds  the  field  toda.y.  The  convention 
just  held  here  was  a  great,  representative  gather- 
ing, strong  in  purpose  and  eloquent  of  the  vigor  of 
public  opinion. 

"United  and  hopeful,  the  members  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  jiarty  look  with  confidence  to  the 
Irish  race  and  its  sympathizers  the  world  over  to 
sustain  them  in  this  crucial  fight,  and  to  aid  them 
in  making  the  most  for  Ireland  from  the  new 
political  situation. 

"Since  the  time  of  Gladstone,  Ireland  never  oc*- 
cupied  a  more  powerful  jiosition  than  she  does 
today. ' 


BOUDOIRS   STIRRED    BY   THE    CRISIS 


British  Society  Fdund  Much  Amusement  in  Figuring 
on   New  Hostess. 

London. — The  chief  amusement  in  society  circles 
this  week  has  been  cabinet  making. 

What  is  interesting,  of  course,  is,  who  will  be  the 
new  mistress  oi  the  robes,  and  who  will  be  the  new 
viceroy  of  Ireland?     On   this  point   a   writer   in   the 


Daily  Mail  says  that  from  a  purely  social  point  of 
view  the  next  liberal  administration  will  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  on  record.  Enormous  wealth 
is  vested  in  the  leading  politicians  on  the  liberal 
side  and  during  the  life-time  of  the  next  ministry 
the  liberal  cabinet 's  entertaining  will  recover  much 
of  the  solid  magnificence  which  characterized  it 
in  the  days  when  Holland  house  was  the  temple  of 
liberalism  and  the  noble  families  of  England  gave 
their  allegiance  to  old  fashioned  whiggism. 

No  one  of  commanding  feminine  personality  will 
overshadow  the  dozen  or  more  notable  women  who 
will  essay  the  role  of  liberal  hostess.  There  will  be 
many  hostesses  of  almost  equal  political  importance, 
and  with  a  few  exceptions  the  entertaining  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  younger  generation. 

Leading  liberals  are  men  of  wealth  and  social 
significance,  and,  while  the  new  premier  will  find 
he  has  not  a  single  duchess  among  his  following  for 
the  high  oflSce  of  mistress  of  the  robes,  which  has 
been  filled  by  the  duchess  of  Buccleuch  during  the 
recent  tory  administrations,  he  will  have  many 
clever  young  society  women  of  lesser  rank  but  al- 
most equal  importance.  The  countess  of  Crewe,  a 
personal  friend  of  the  queen,  probably  will  be  made 
mistress  of  the  robes,  as  she  is  the  daughter  of  the 
liberal  ex-premier,  and  the  wife  of  an  earl  of  most 
pronounced  liberal  views.  Lady  Crewe  is  a  po- 
litical as  well  as  a  social  potentate,  well  trained  in 
polities  and  immensely  wealthy.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Lady  Crewe  will  take  her  place  among 
the  foremost  liberal  hostesses  and  Crewe  house  may 
.yet  become  one  of  the  social  headquarters  of  offi- 
cial liberalism. 

As  the  wife  of  the  liberal  premier,  who  himself 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  having  the  best  cuisine 
and  the  best  wines  in  London,  Lady  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman will  be  called  on  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  official  entertaining.  As  the  leader  of  a  small, 
but  exclusive,  set  of  intellectual  politicians,  Mrs. 
Asquith  will  shine  among  liberal  hostesses  of  the 
old  radical  stock.  Mrs.  Asquith  is  one  of  the  beftt 
dressers  in  society,  a  brilliant  conversationalist, 
and  can  be  relied  on  to  make  the  roomy,  old  fash- 
ioned house  in  Cavendish  square  a  great  gathering 
place  for  party  leaders. 

Lady  Beauchamp  will  take  her  place  for  the  first 
time  among  hostesses.  As  Lady  Lettice  Grosvenor, 
her  marriage  to  the  young  earl  of  Beauchamp  was 
a  great  social  event  in  1902.  As  the  stepdaughter 
of  George  Wyndham,  sister  of  the  duke  of  West- 
minster, and  niece  by  marriage,  of  the  princess  of 
Wales,  Lady  Beauchani])  occupies  a  posieion  of 
great  importance  in  the  social  and  political  worlds, 
and  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  party.  Tall, 
fair,  good  looking,  she  dresses  well,  and  is  admir- 
ably fitted  to  lead  what  may  be  called  the  serious 
section  of  political   smart  society. 

Lady  Aberdeen  and  her  daughter.  Lady  Marjorie 
Sinclair,  provide  the  only  instance  of  a  mother  and 
daughter  both  ranking  among  party  hostesses.  A 
granddaughter  of  the  prime  minister  and  a  niece 
of  Lord  Tweedmouth,  Lady  Marjorie  Sinclair,  who, 
like  her  husband,  Capt.  Sinclair,  is  keenly  inter- 
ested in  liberalism,  is  cut  out  for  the  role  of  a  great 
liberal  hostess.  She  is  the  tallest  woman  in  smart 
society.  Although  Mrs.  Herbert  Gladstone  is  a 
daughter  of  that  high  and  dry  tory.  Sir  Richard 
Paget,  she  will  assume  her  place  among  liberal 
hostesses.  She  is  a  bright  and  pretty  woman  with 
a  sweet  voice,  and  during  the  recent  sessions  has 
often  entertained  her  husband's  supporters  down 
iit  the  house. — New  York   Herald. 
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1  arSlCHES  NOT  THE  OEST* 


Wealth,  Passion, 


'-h^I^^ 


and  Children 


RICH]  I^MENJ^l  WHO 
VIOLATE  THE    SO- 

(~"IAI        I    A\X/^         POOR  —Adapted  from  the  New  York  Herald. 

MEN  WHO  DESERT 
THEIR  FAMILIES,  WOMEN    WHO   ARE   NOT 
DOMESTIC  -  AND   ALL    BECAUSE   OF    THE 
CHILDREN? 


If  licentiousness  is  a  natural  accompani- 
ment of  excessive  wealth,  quickly  and  often 
irresponsibly  acquired,  the  tales  with  which 
the  press  recently  has  been  filled  concerning 
the  marital  divertissements  of  certain  con- 
spicuous citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
but  a  logical  phase  of  current  conditions. 
Their  corrective,  of  course,  lies  within  them- 
selves, and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  long 
in  evidence ;  but  the  extent  to  which  the 
evils  exist  is  likely  to  engage,  for  a  little 
while,  some  of  the  merciless  attention 
which  is  visited  upon  the  other  weaknesses 
of  people  of  the  day,  prominent  and  un- 
prominent.  It  has  its  natural  affiliation  with 
the  Sunday  observance  and  vice-regulating 
crusades  which  are  spreading  throughout  the 
country,  in  that  it  indicates  an  application 


of  the  regulatory  principle  to  the  privileged, 
as  well  as  to  the  lay,  classes  of  the  public; 
and  it  is  not  without  its  connection  with  the 
Universal  agitation  over  the  question  of  di- 
vorce and  race  suicide.  But,  while  President 
Roosevelt  is  urging  greater  domesticity  and 
a  return  to  the  old  love  of  family  and  chil- 
dren which  marked  the  earlier  days  of  the 
republic,  modern  social  conditions  appear  to 
be  running  farther  and  farther  away  from 
such  a  possibility.  The  continuance  of  mar- 
ital happiness  is  becoming  harder  to  main- 
tain, and  the  environment  offered  for  the 
growing  of  children  conduces  less  and  less 
to  their  hardiness  and  their  welcome.  What 
promise  of  better  things  is  offered  for  the 
future  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
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WEALTH    SEVERS    HOME    TIES 


Many  Men  of  Millions  Cast  Off  the  Wives  of  Their 
Early  Struggles. 

Something  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Corey  and  the  alleged  Havemeyer  incidents 
stand  for  prevailing  conditions  among  the 
very  M^ell-to-do  is  shown  in  the  following 
brief  excerpt  from  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  : 

New  York. — Sudden  acquisition  of  wealth  has 
caused  a  number  of  millionaires  to  forget  old  home 
ties  and  form  new  matrimonial  alliances.  Divorc- 
ing of  the  wife  of  early  youth,  when  life  was  a 
struggle,  to  take  up  witli  some  more  gay  and  younger 
butterfly,  has  grown  to  be  an  almost  common  prac- 
tice among  the  rich  men  who  come  out  of  the  middle 
West. 

The  men  of  wealth  invariably  have  done  one 
gracious  thing  for  the  discarded  wives.  They  have 
permitted  the  women  to  institute  the  suits  for  di- 
vorce, gladly  furnishing  the  incriminating  evidence 
on  themselves  and  generally  made  settlements  of 
money  to  provide  for  the  wrecked  lives  of  the 
women  who  had  not  kept  up  with  the  fast  pace. 

Subjects  of  Scandal's  Tongue. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  men  of  millions  whose 
domestic  affairs  have  caused  endless  scandal  and 
gossip  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

WILLIAM  B.  LEADS,  formerly  of  Richmond,  Ind., 
and  known  as  the  "Tin  Plate  King;"  induced  his 
wife  to  sue  for  divorce  and  then  married  Mrs.  Non- 
nie  Stewart  Worthington  ot  Cleveland,  who  had 
parted  from  her  husband. 

DANIEL  G.  REID,  formerly  of  Richmond,  Ind.; 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  married  Clarissa 
Agnew,  a  young  woman  of  the  comic  opera  stage. 

FRANK  A.  MAGOWAN,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  be- 
came infatuated  with  the  wife  of  an  employe;  both 
secured  divorces  and  were  married.  This  marked 
his  financial  ruin. 

HENRY  M.  FLAGLER,  known  as  the  "King  of 
Florida;"  when  his  first  wife  became  insane  he 
had  passed  in  Florida  a  law  which  enabled  him  to 
divorce  her,  and  then  he  married  Mary  Lily  Kenan 
of  North  Carolina. 

ANTONIO  TERRY,  son  of  a  rich  Cuban  planter; 
sought  for  four  years  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  and 
when  she  died,  during  the  litigation,  he  married 
Sibyl  Sanderson,  a  former  prima  donna. 

JAMES  STREET,  formerly  of  Englewood,  N.  J., 
and  a  steamship  company  president;  deserted  his 
wife  for  Edna  Miller,  a  stenographer,  and  was 
driven  to  obscurity  when  the  affair  became  known. 

ALAN  A.  WOOD,  an  aged  widower  of  Pittsburg; 
secretly  married  Goldie  Mohr,  an  actress. 

HENRY  W.  OLIVER  of  Pittsburg;  after  his 
death  Mrs.  Margaret  Kingsley  demanded  money  of 
his  estate  to  support  a  child. 

HARRY  THAW  of  Pittsburg;  recently  married 
Evelyn  Nesbit,  a  former  actress  and  dancer. 


THE    PLAY    OF    LICENTIOUSNESS 


Sudermann's  "The  flower  Boat"   Shows  the  De- 
pravity of  Wealthy  Degenerates. 

Abroad,  as  well  as  in  America,  attention 

seems  to  be  riveted  to  considerable  extent 


upon  the  wayward  doings  of  those  who  have 
an  excess  of  money;  and  one  of  the  most 
notable  treatments  of  the  subject  is  by  Suder- 
man,  the  German  playwright.  Said  the  New 
York  World : 

Berlin — Sundermann  has  written  a  new  play 
in  four  acts,  symbolically  entitled  "The  Flower 
Boat."  By  "Flower  Boat"  he  signifies  that  lazy, 
do-nothing,  devour-all,  voluptuous  sailing  along  life's 
current,  so  eagerly  desired  by  wealthy  degenerates. 

The  story  of  the  play  is  shortly  as  follows:  Ba- 
roness Erfflingen,  a  lady  living  in  a  luxurious  house 
in  Berlin,  leads  a  life  of  boundless  pleasure-seek- 
ing in  circles  where  ihe  polite  forms  of  society 
cover  unspeakable  moral  rottenness.  The  Baroness 
herself  is  a  Messalina  with  a  disgraceful  past,  a 
daughter  of  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Hoyer. " 
Her  extravagance  has  frequently  landed  the  great 
firm  in  diflSeulties,  and  her  present  husband  was  at 
one  time  her  lover. 

She  has  two  daughters,  one,  Raphaela,  is  married 
to  the  present  head  of  the  firm,  Herr  Brosemann, 
a  rough  diamond,  whose  strenuous  work  still  keeps 
the  business  together.  For  some  time  after  her 
marriage  to  Brosemann,  Raphaela  tries  to  get  away 
from  her  mother's  influence,  but  returns  at  last  to 
the  sinful  circle  of  her  mother  and  casts  an  indelible 
stain  on  her  own  and  her  husband 's  honor. 

The  second  daughter  is  wise,  sly  almost,  but 
wicked  as  her  mother,  playing  with  lovers  as  a  cat 
with  a  mouse.  Count  Sperner,  an  honorable  man, 
offers  to  wed  her,  but  at  the  last  moment  she  refuses 
him  and  marries  her  cousin,  Fred,  a  debauched 
young  fellow  absolutely  without  heart  or  conscience. 
She  finds  pungency  in  his  society;  she  desires  to 
be  the  companion  of  his  vices;  she  makes  it  a  condi- 
tion of  their  wedding  that  the  night  be  spent  in 
"The  Jolly  Guinea  Pig,"  a  haunt  or  vice  and  the' 
resort  of  the  lowest  bohemians  in  Berlin. 

The  scenes  in  this  terrible  place  in  the  fourth 
act  are  among  the  most  awful  in  literature.  Here  is 
every  type  of  male  and  female  libertine,  from  the 
fallen  genius  to  the  idotic  clown,  from  emancipated 
Russian  girl  students  to  women  without  character. 
In  this  scene  Thea,  the  bride,  is  not  wholly  happy; 
she  is  happy  in  the  satisfaction  of  her  low  curiosity, 
but  is  instinctively  ashamed  of  her  surroundings. 
She  drinks  champagne  to  drown  the  voice  within 
her.  One  of  the  clowns  at  last  says  the  saving  word 
and  she  is  arrested  in  her  downward  career. 
"Why,"  he  asks,  "have  you  made  yourself  so  com- 
mon on  your  wedding  night?"  She  recognizes  her 
moral  diseases  but  can  find  no  healing. 

Then  Count  Sperner  again  appears  on  the  scene; 
he  wishes  to  get  her  divorced  and  marry  her,  but 
she  declines  to  be  his  wife  on  those  conditions.  She 
is  ready,  however,  to  be  his  mistress.  She  reaches 
the  lowest  point  of  her  humiliation  as  Count  Sperner 
spurns  her  offer.  Terrible  family  quarrels  follow, 
there  are  duels  and  unspeakable  revelations,  till  at 
last  the  scapagraee  Fred  replaces  the  wornout  Brose- 
mann as  head  of  tne  famous  firm  of  Hoyer  &  Weed- 
rath.  Work  saves  him  from  utter  ruin,  and  then, 
having  passed  through  the  valley  of  shadow,  Thea 
joins  her  husband  in  a  new  life. 

It  is  an  awful  story,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
tremendous  power,  and,  needless  to  add,  its  literary 
merit   is  beyond   question. 
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LOVE  MATCHES  NOT  THE  BEST 


John  Oliver  Hobbes  Thinks  Marriages  Arranged  by 
Parents  are  Happiest. 

A  voice  ill  favor  of  abolition  of  the  free- 
dom of  marriage-making  which  has  been 
characteristic  of  America  has  been  raised 
by  the  eminent  litterateur,  John  Oliver 
llobbes  (Mrs.  Craigie),  who  thinks  that 
herein  lies  one  line  of  remedy  for  existing 
ills.  Said  the  N(Jw  York  Herald,  quoting 
Mrs.  Craigie: 

I  believe  that  the  marriages  arranged  by  parents 
.for  their  children,  are  far  happier  than  those 
arranged  by  the  young  persons  themselves.  The 
European  marriage  is  far  more  successful  than  the 
American.  It  is  scarcely  right,  however,  to  speak 
of  the  marriage  without  love  as  the  European  mar- 
riage. In  England  and  Germany  the  young  per- 
sons to  a  large  extent  choose  for  themselves.  Nat- 
urally, in  those  countries  the  parents  often  try  to 
regulate  their  offspring's  choice,  but  they  have  as 
little  success  as  the  parents  here  in  America. 

In  France  and  Italy,  however,  the  parents  ar- 
range all  marriages,  and  their  decisions  are  ab- 
solute. The  child  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  re- 
garding the  matter.  For  one  of  them  to  make  an 
objection  is  almost  unheard  of.  Indeed,  in  France 
a  person  under  the  age  of  tyenty-five  cannot  be 
legally  married  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
parent.  Nevertheless,  in  France  are  to  be  found, 
I  believe,  the  happiest  married  persons  in  the  world. 

The  American  girl  is  brought  up  to  believe  that 
love,  love  for  her  husband  that  is,  is  what  will 
bring  her  happiness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
girl  is  told  that  she  will  find  her  happiness  in  her 
•  children.  The  love  which  is  natural  for  a  woman 
to  lavish  ui)on  a  man,  the  pride  in  his  strength,  in 
his  courage,  in  his  manhood,  she  gives  to  her  son. 
It  is  beautiful,  the  love  between  mother  and  son 
among  the  French  people.  I  have  often  thought 
that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  tlie  world. 

As  far  as  their  husbands  are  concerned  they  ac- 
cept them.  One  might  almost  say  that  they  accepted 
them  at  their  real  value.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  very 
clever  French  wnjiian,  once  said  to  me,  "We  look 
upon  our  husljands  as  we  do  all  the  rest  of  our 
relatives.  We  did  not  choose  them,  but  we  are 
fond  of  them,  or  most  of  them,  just  the  same. ' ' 
And  most  French  wives  are  fond  of  their  hus- 
bands. Far  more  of  them  care  for  their  husbands 
than   do  women   who   married   for  love. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is 
impossible  to  love  without  idealizing,  and  ideals  are 
dangerous  things.  I  say  they  are  dangerous  things 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  they  are  unreal, 
or,  at  least,  unreal  as  far  as  our  poor  human 
nature  is  concerned,  and  in  the  second  place,  they 
are  founded  upon  personal  points  of  view,  and  nat- 
urally these  differ  with  each  person.  Nothing  in  the 
world  is  ideal.  No  purely  mortal  man  or  woman 
can  ever  reach  such  a  standard.  That  is  why  there 
are  so  many,  many  unhappy  marriages  in  America. 
These  are  always  founded  upon  ideals,  and  when 
the  awakening  comes,  and  tlio  husband  and  wife 
discover  that  each  is  full  of  faults,  in  short,  merely 
human,  disilhisionment  and  disappointment  are  cer- 
tain to  follow. 

Moreover,  the  American  marriage  is  not  so  happy 
as  the  European  because  of  the  lack  of  home  or 
familv  life  here.     Why  there  should  be  a  lack  of  it 


is  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand.  Most  of  the 
women  with  whom  I  have  talked  this  over  lay  the 
blame  upon  the  men.  They  seem  to  believe  the 
.\merican  man's  love  of  business  is  his  all  absorb- 
ing passion.  He  thinks  of  it  eternally.  From  early 
in  the  morning  until  late  at  night  he  is  in  his  office. 
When  he  does  reach  home  his  thoughts  are  busy 
with  business  plans  for  the  following  day.  His 
interest  in  his  wife  and  his  children  is  secondary 
to  his  interest  in  his  business.  He  does  not  look 
upon  his  wife  as  a  partner,  a  full  partner  in  his 
life.  In  reality  she  has  only  a  small  part  in  it. 
Naturally  the  woman  whose  dreams  have  led  her 
to  believe  marriage  was  a  complete  union  a  fusion 
of  ambitions  and  hopes  and  beliefs,  is  disappointed. 
Her  home  is  lonely.  Her  household  cares  are  irk- 
some, for  they  only  remind  her  of  what  might  have 
been.  Her  one  desire  seems  to  be  to  forget,  and 
she  can  only  find  forgetfulness  in  excitement. 

This  state  of  mind  makes  motherhood  a  burden. 
Many  women  avoid  it.  The  prospect  of  bearing 
the  dreaded  physical  pain  alone  and  without  sym- 
pathy frighten  them.  They  do  not  like  the  thought 
of  being  tied  down  to  a  lonely  home  by  the  care 
of  children,  a  care  which  might  be  a  joy  if  it  were 
shared.  Their  own  happiness  makes  them  fear  for 
the  happiness  of  their  future  children. 

The  French  wife  faces  no  such  obstacles.  Of 
course  she  has  her  ideals.  What  man  or  woman  is 
born  without  them?  But  they  are  not  built  upon 
the  sands  of  poor  human  nature.  She  is  brought  up 
to  aim  all  her  dreams,  all  her  ideals  at  her  children. 


CLUBS  CAUSE  RACE  SUICIDE 


One  Club  Woman  in  Sixteen  Becomes  a  Mother,  Says 
a  Writer. 

Still  another  voice  is  raised  against  a 
chai-acteristic  of  the  time  which  is  held 
largely  responsible  for  the  decline  in  attach- 
ment to  the  home.  The  same  paper  reflects 
this  view,  as  follows: 

Olga  Louise  C'adish,  a  young  Ohio  woman  has 
turned  on  her  sex  who  belong  to  clubs  and 
written  dreadful  things  which  she  defies  club 
women  to  deny.  She  pictures  the  clubwoman  as 
a  destroyer  of  the  home  in  the  genuine  meaning 
of  the  word,  a  woman  who  commits  race  suicide  and 
encourages  other  women  to  do  likewise. 

The  average  number  of  children  to  married  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
she  declares,  is  2,  while  the  average  number  of  chil- 
dren that  blessed  the  mothers  of  these  same  women 
was  3  1-2. 

' '  The  average  age  of  the  membership  of  the 
women's  clubs  in  the  country  is  thirty-three  years. 
The  average  age  of  the  youngest  children  of  the 
married  members  is  eleven  years.  A  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  memberhip  of  women's  clubs 
shows  that  only  one  married  woman  in  sixteen  be- 
comes a  mother  after  she  has  allied  herself  with 
women's  clubs;  that  only  one  in  forty-three  during 
a  period  of  eight  years  has  become  the  mother  of 
two  children  after  her  alliance  with  women's 
clubs. ' ' 

The   college-bred  woman   is   put   down   as   selfish. 

The  author  next  presents  the  following  statistics 
to  show  the  bearing  of  the  subject  of  race  suicide 
on  the  modern  church: 

With  45,916  Methodist  mothers  the  average  num- 
ber of  children  was  3  2-18. 
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With  36,234  Episcopal  mothers  the  average  num 
ber  of  children  was  2  3-12. 

With  42,825   Catholic  mothers   the   avcrago   nmn- 
ber  of  children  was  3  5-7. 

With    27,162    Presbyterian    mothers    the    average 
number  of  children  was  3  1-8. 

With  29,247  Congregational  mothers  the  average 
number  of   children  was  2   9-14. 

With  31,626  Baptist  mothers  the  average  number 
of  children  was  3  4-10. 

All  the  mothers  referred  to,  the  author  declares, 
have   been   married   from    ten   to   fifteen   years. 


NOT  MORE,   BUT   BETTER  CHILDREN 


Chicago  and  Des  Moines  Club  Women  Against  Pro- 
miscuous Birth. 

In  defense  of  the  woman's  club,  as  against 
the  charge  that  it  conduces  to  race  suicide, 
is  the  following,  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle : 

Chicago. — "It's  nobody's  business  if  we  choose 
not  to  have  children,"  said  Mrs.  James  Frake,  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women 's  Clubs 
recently,  in  announcing  that  no  census  would  be 
taken  to  disprove  the  charges  that  club  life  is 
highly  conducive  to  race  suicide. 

Mrs.  Frake  says  the  effort  to  refute  the  charges 
by  figures  is  silly. 

"It  is  nonsenical  to  compile  these  figures  in  the 
families  of  American  club  women,"  she  said.  "If 
people  do  not  want  to  have  children  whose  business 
is  it  but  their  own,  pray?  Economic  conditions  in 
our  country  are  not  conducive  to  the  growth  of 
families,  and  American  men  and  women  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  wise  to  have  too 
many  children." 

Des  Moines. — The  women  members  of  the  Chaun- 
cey  Depew  Club  of  Des  Moines  believe  in  race 
suicide  and  are  willing  that  mankind  should  know 
it.  After  an  animated  session  it  was  unanimously 
announced  that  the  sentiment  of  the  club  upon  this 
question  should  be  henceforth  expressed  in  the 
motto:  "Quality  rather  than  quantity;  fewer,  but 
better,  babies." 

The  subject  for  the  afternoon  meeting  was:  "Is 
the  Women's  Club  Movement  Responsible  for  Eace 
Suicide?"  Nearly  every  speaker  took  the  aflSrma- 
tive  and  argued  its  justification. 


BIG    FAMILIES    CAUSE    DESERTION 


Largest  Percentage  of  Desertions  Attributed  to  Too 
Many  Children. 

The  vinfavorableness  of  modern  conditions 
to  such  growing  of  large  families  as  char- 
acterized earlier  days  in  America  is  shown, 
perhaps,  in  the  story  of  wife  desertions  which 
has  become  so  frequent  a  feature  of  the  daily 
news.    Said  the  New  York  World : 

General  public  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the 
statement  of  Lester  Bodine,  a  Chicago  official,  that 
big  families,  so  urgently  advocated  by  President 
Eoosevelt,  are  the  greatest  single  cause  of  wife 
desertion. 

The  World  has  sought  to  find  out  if  what  is  said 
to  be  true  in  Chicago  is  generally  true  elsewhere. 


In  New  York  the  testimony  is  that  wife  deser- 
tion is  mostly  due  to  drink,  and  rarely  to  big  fam- 
ilies. 

In  Philadelphia  desertion  is  laid  to  large  families. 

In  St.  Louis  it  is  charged  to  drink. 

In  Boston  and  in  Baltimore  also  it  is  attributed 
to  other  causes  than  tlie  size  of  the  family. 

It  is  estimated  by  Magistrate  Joseph  Pool,  of 
this  city,  that  the  present  average  number  of  wife 
desertions  annually  in  New  York  is  between  7000 
and  8000.  About  three  such  cases  a  day  come  up  in 
each  of  the  police  courts.  There  is  no  way  of  get- 
ting at  the  exact  figures,  because  the  guilty  hus- 
bands are  frequently  charged  with  some  other 
offense. 

According  to  Magistrate  Pool,  who  has  had  many 
years  opportunity  for  close  observation,  the  pre- 
vailing cause  of  wife  desertion  is  drink  on  the  part 
of  the  husband.  Next  to  drink  he  ranks  gambling, 
mostly  on  the  races,  in  pool-rooms. 

The  Magistrate  was  asked,  specifically,  if  he 
thought  large  families  had  anything  to  do  with  wife 
desertion.  He  said,  emphatically,  no!  He  said, 
further,  that  while  incompatibility  of  temper  was 
frequently  alleged  in  the  higher  courts  as  a  ground 
for  separation  or  desertion,  he  could  not  recall  even 
one  such  case  in  his  court. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  fact,  however,  he  said,  that 
the  great  majority  of  wives  who  were  deserted  were 
left  with  several  children  on  their  hands. 


18,000  DESERTIONS  IN  CHICAGO 


Superintendent  Bodine  Attributes  the  Evil  to  ' '  Too 
Much  Posterity." 

Chicago — According  to  Lester  Bodine,  Superintend- 
ent of  Compulsory  Education  of  Cook  County,  there 
are  18,000  wife  desertions  every  year  in  Chicago. 
He  bases  his  estimate  on  the  fact  that  the  investi- 
gation of  his  bureau  has  shown  6000  deserted  wives 
on  the  West  Side,  wliich  comprises  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  city. 

Large  families,  Mr.  Bodine  says,  are  the  predomi- 
nant cause  of  wife  desertion. 

"The  real  history,"  he  says,  "of  the  average 
wife  abandonment  ease,  when  sifted  to  its  com- 
ponent parts,  reveals  large  families,  long  hours, 
small  salaries  and  earnest  but  futile  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  husband  to  sustain  the  family  in  a  mod- 
erate condition  of  comfort. 

"I  am  not  an  advocate  of  race  suicide,  but  in 
the  poor  quarters  there  are  too  many  births.  We  are 
now  suffering  from  too  much  prosperity  for  the 
rich   and  too  much  posterity  for  the  poor." 


IT'S  BIG  FAMILIES  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


The  Courts  There  Disposed  of  5825  Desertion  Cases 
Last  Year. 

Philadelphia. — Settlement  workers  and  police 
magistrates  here  do  not  agree  with  President  Roose- 
velt in  his  race  suicide  theory.  In  the  last  year 
the  courts  disposed  of  5825  desertion  cases.  Usually 
the  wife  appeared  in  court  with  more  than  one 
child.  Large  families  were  the  rule  with  abandoned 
wives. 

The  day  nurseries  have  been  obliged  to  take 
eare  of  the  children  of  deserted  wives  while  the 
mothers  work.  Divorces  and  desertions  are  both 
on  the  increase.  Labor  leaders  say  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  20  per  cent,  while  wages  have 
gone  up  only  eight  per  cent.     Owing  to  the  graded 
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school  system  even  the  poorest  families  must  send 
their  children  five  to  twenty  miles  to  a  high 
school,  at  a  cost  of  15  to  25  cents  a  day  for  carfare 
and  lunch  for  each  child.  There  is  no  rule  in 
Philadelphia  against  renting  houses  to  large  fam- 
ilies.    There  are  no  flats  here. 


EQUALITY  IN  MARRIAGE  URGED 


"In  spite  of  the  disgraceful  conditions  of  divorce, 
the  fact  that  a  woman  is  allowed  to  terminate  a 
marriage  relation  when  she  sees  things  imifi'oral  is 
a  step  in  advance  of  the  institution  in  the  Bast." 

The  monument,  with  its  symbolical  figures,  served 
him  as  the  plan  of  the  ideal  woman,  who  snould 
have  virtue,  attended  by  modesty  and  innocence; 
benevolence,  with  poverty  and  ignorance  as  hand- 
maidens; divine  sympathy,  and,  above  all,  beatitude. 


Cornell    Professor    Thinks    Women    Should    Have 
Greater  Freedom. 

Perhaps  in  some  keeping  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  John  Oliver  Hobbes  that  parents 
should  be  responsible  for  the  marriages  of 
their  children  is  the  following  plea  for  a 
greater  equality 
both  of  endow- 
m  e  n  t  s  and  of 
privileges  be- 
tween husband 
and  wife.  Such 
equality  p  r  e- 
sumably  must 
be  conditioned 
upon  i  n  t  e  1  li- 
gent  supervision 
prior  to  mar- 
riage. Said  the 
P  h  i  1  a  d  e  Iphia 
North  Ameri- 
can: 

Equality  in  edu- 
cation, social  posi- 
tion and  political 
power  was  the 
plea  made  for  man 
and  woman  in  the 
marriage  relation 
by  Professor  Na- 
thaniel Schmidt,  of 
Cornell  Uni  v  e  r- 
sity,  before  the 
Society  for  Eth- 
ical Culture  at  the 
New  Century  Hall, 
124  South  Twelfth 
street,  recently. 

"These    qualities, 
in   the   holiest   union 


OPPOSES   LOW-NECKED    DRESS 


SOME   HOUSECLEANING  THE  STEEL  TRUST  IS  ABOUT 
TO  UNDERTAKE. 

— Chicago   Record-Herald. 


linked  together  through  life 
are  lacking  in  the  East,  are 
passing  in  Europe  and  beginning  to  pass  in  this 
country,"  said  the  educator.  "There  is  no  insist- 
ence on  virtue,  divine  sympathy  and  nobility  of 
character.  There  must  be  freedom  for  a  woman  to 
choose,  to  work  out  her  life  in  friendship  and  re- 
lationships which  will  be  helpful  to  her." 

He  based  his  address  on  the  Latin  inscription, 
"Uxori  Optimae"  (to  be  best  of  wives),  on  the 
monument  erected  in  Vienna  in  1805  by  Albert  to 
his  wife,  Maria  Christina. 

He  said  that  the  lives  of  women  in  the  Orient 
were  not  as  miserable  as  thought  to  be;  nor  is  the 
harem  as  bad  as  it  is  painted,  though  the  marriage 
institution  there  is  much  inferior  to  that  in  Europe 
and  this  countrv. 


British   Parliamentarian    Seeks   to   Prohibit   It   by 
Legislation. 

London — If  the  Bishop  of  London  had  not  sat 
upon  him  hard  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society 
for   the   Promotion   of   Public  Morality,   we   should 

have  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Samuel 
Smith,  M.  P.,  a 
scathing  denuncia- 
tion of  low  necked 
dresses  as  p  r  o- 
moters  of  moral 
depravity.  He 
thinks  that  they 
should  be  prohib- 
ited by  act  of  par- 
liament. But  be- 
cause their  gra- 
cious majesties  in- 
sist on  a  generous 
display  of  femi- 
nine charms  at 
their  court  func- 
tions, the  loyal 
bishop  vetoed  the 
subject,  fea\ri  n  g 
that  discussion 
upon  it  might  in- 
volve their  sacred 
persons  in  hostile 
criti  c  i  s  m.  But 
nobody  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  suppress- 
ing Samuel  Smith, 
M.  P.,  long.  He 
is  sure  to  find  an 
opportunity  •soon 
to  ventilate  his 
views  on  the  per- 
nicious i  n  fluence 
of  decollete  dresses. 
He  is  convinced 
that  society  needs 
a  lot  of  reform- 
ing, particularly  in  this  modern  Babylon,  and 
that  it  is  his  chief  mission  to  reform  it.  He  started 
in  business  in  Liverpool  as  a  cotton  broker  in 
1860,  and  so  thoroughly  mastered  the  ways  of  Mam- 
mon that  he  was  able  to  retire  over  a  score  of 
years  ago  with  an  income  of  something  like  $150,000 
a  year.  Then  he  got  astride  of  his  hobby- — social 
purity — and  nas  been  riding  it  hard  ever  since.  He 
was  elected  to  parliament  from  Flintshire,  in  North 
Wales,  in  1886,  and  has  succeeded  in  retaining  his 
seat  at  each  subsequent  election. 

Occasionally,  with  a  vehemence  that  consorts  ill 
with  his  piping  and  querulous  voice,  he  treats  the 
house  of  commons  to  his  views  on  modern  decad- 
ence. Though  he  boasts  that  he  has  never  entered 
the  doors  of  a  theater  in  his  life,  that  fact  did 
not  deter  him  a  few  years  ago  from  urging  parlia- 
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meiit  to  put  a  stop  to  such  plays  as  ' '  Zaza ' '  and 
"The  Gay  Loru  Quex. "  He  is  down  on  gambling, 
of  course,  thougn  the  firm  he  founded  speculates 
freely  in  futures. 

Despite  his  great  wealth,  he  is  a  man  of  frugal 
habits.  In  town  he  occupies  a  queer  little  residence 
in  Cowley  street,  near  the  house  of  parliament.  Jlis 
two  sisters  keep  house  for  him  there,  with  the 
aid  of  only  one  servant.  The  greater  part  of  his 
income  he  expends  on  schemes  lor  staving  off  that 
inevitable  evil  day  when  society  will  plunge  head- 
long to  perdition. — Chicago  Tribune. 


BARTERS  GIRL  FOR  A  DOG 


Father  of  Pretty  Six-Year-Old  Girl  Makes  Startling 
Chaige  in  ouit  for  Divorce. 

Denver. — "You  may  take  the  child  and  I  will 
take  the  dog,"  was  the  statement  made  by  the 
mother  of  pretty  six-year-old  Marvel  Smith,  accord- 
ing to  the  allegations  of  Tallas  V.  Smith  in  a 
divorce  proceeding  against   Effie   A.  Smith. 

Amended  complaints,  answers,  cross-complaints 
an<l  replications,  containing  positive  denials  and 
sensational  accusations,  were  filed  in  the  Effie  A. 
and  Tallas  V.  Smith  divorce  case  in  Judge  Mullius' 
court,  and  the  case  was  continued  for  trial.  All  the 
Smiths  on  both  sides  were  present  and  the  fight  is 
a   bitter  one. 

The  story  of  the  division  of  the  property  in 
which  the  mother  is  said  to  have  accepted  a  dog 
as  her  portion  in  the  way  of  an  offset  to  their  six- 
year-old  Daby  gir]  will  also  be  explained  upon  the 
final  trial. 

They  only  agree  on  two  points,  and  these  are  that 
they  were  married  at  Edgewater,  Col.,  in  1898, 
and  that  they  have  one  child,  Marvel,  aged  six 
years. 

Mrs.  Smith  filed  the  original  complaint,  charging 
her  husband  with  non-support  and  with  spiriting 
away  their  child.  Upon  first  showing  Judge  Mul- 
lins  ordered  the  defendant  to  bring  Marvel  into 
court,  but  upon  final  hearing  left  her  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  father. 

Mr.  Smith  says  in  his  cross-complaint  that  his 
wife  deserted  a  good  home  at  Pagosa  Springs  and 
left  him  and  the  child. 

Mrs.  Smith  says  she  only  left  her  husband  tem- 
porarily because  the  altitude  was  too  high  at 
FagoBa  Springs  and  she  had  to  go  elsewhere  for 
her  health. 

Mr.  Smith  declares  that  when  they  separated  at 
Pagosa  Springs  she  intended  it  as  a  desertion,  and 
that  when  they  came  to  divide  up  the  property  a 
question  arose  as  to  who  should  have  the  child.  He 
insisted  that  he  should  have  the  child,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  said: 

"Well,  I  will  take  the  dog,  '  and  appeared  at 
that  time  to  be  perfectly  contented  witli  the  di- 
vision.— Philadlei)hia   Inquirer. 


A   COUNT'S   HEROIC   PASSION 


Weds   a   Laundress   and   Gives   Up    an   Income    of 
$1,000,000  a  Year. 

Berlin. — That  Count  Francis  Erbach,  a  young  Ger- 
man nobleman  of  exalted  rank,  had  created  a  sen- 
sation in  this  country  by  marrying  a  washerwoman  's 
pretty  daughter  American  readers  have  already  been 
told  by  a  few  lines  in  the  cable  dispatches.  Hardly 
more  than  a  suggestion,  however,  was  thus  given  of 
a  most  remarkable  romance. 

The    Erbaehs   are    not    only    a    noble    family    but 


they  are  a  mediatized  family,  which  means  that 
they  enjoy  absolute  equality  of  birth  with  all  the 
royal  families  of  Europe.  The  counts  of  Erbach 
trace  their  descent  back  to  noble  warriors  of  the 
tenth  century.  Ever  since  that  remote  period  every 
male  and  every  female  ancestor  of  the  present 
reigning  count  of  Erbach  has  been  of  noble  birth. 
The  children  of  those  wlio  contracted  mesalliances 
have   been   excluded   from   the   succession. 

Gives  Up  $1,000,000  a  Year. 

Eight  hundred  years  ago  the  counts  of  Erbach 
were  the  independent  monarchs  of  a  state  situated 
in  south  Germany  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
iind  they  continued  to  rule  over  their  dominions, 
which  were  some  .300  square  miles  in  extent,  until 
the  year  1815.  Their  dominions  were  then  absorbed 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse.  The  annual  income 
of  the  "reigning"  count  of  Erbach  is  known  to 
exceed   $1,000,000. 

Count  Francis  Erbach  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
reigning  count  and  was  thus  the  heir  to  all  tht^ 
wealth  and  glory  of  the  family.  He  was  brought 
up  in  strict  seclusion  and  his  tutors  took  especial 
pains  to  imbue  him  with  the  family  pride  and  with 
respect  for  the  family  traditions.  He  was  taught 
to  regard  an  Erbach  as  a  superior  being  who  must 
not  on  any  account  contaminate  himself  by  contact 
with  persons  of  plebeian  birth.  He  was  taught  to 
recite  the  names  of  his  ancestors  back  to  the  tenth 
century  and  to  remember  that  those  who  had  mar- 
ried women  of  lower  birth  than  themselves  had  been 
expelled  from  the  family  in  disgrace.  Count  Francis 
lived  and  grew  up  in  this  atmosphere  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  18,  when  he  became  a  studcni 
at  the  University  of  Bonn. 

Love  at  First  Meeting. 

The  rough  and  tumble  life  at  Bonn  knocked  a 
good  deal  of  the  hereditary  nonsense  out  of  his  head 
and  caused  him  mentally  to  revise  many  of  the 
principles  which  his  tutors  had  endeavored  to  im- 
press upon  his  memory,  .\bout  a  year  after  he  be 
gan  his  studies  at  Bonn  he  was  riding  one  day  in 
the  forests  of  the  ancestral  estate  at  Erbach,  in 
Hesse,  when  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  girl  who 
has  now  become  his  wife.  The  young  count,  who 
made  a  striking  figure  on  his  spirited  steed,  ac- 
costed the  peasant  girl  on  the  i>ietext  of  asking  her 
which  road  he  ought  to  follow  and  contrived  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  her.  He  found  that 
she  was  as  intelligent  in  conversation  as  she  was 
attractive  in  appearance. 

Henceforth  the  youthful  aristocrat  courted  the 
peasant  girl  with  unremitting  patience,  notwith- 
standing all  the  obstacles  which  were  placed  in  his 
way.  His  discovery  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
the  village  washei-womau,  Fran  Schulz,  did  not 
dampen  his  ardor.  The  meetiugs  of  the  young 
couple  had  to  be  clandestine,  for  the  count  recog- 
nized the  impossibility  of  courting  the  washer- 
woman's daughter  in  public.  Consequently  they 
met  in  secluded  paths  of  the  surrounding  forests 
and  wandered  arm  in  arm  along  unfrequented  ways. 

Thrashed  by  Girl's  Father. 
It  was  impossiiiie,  however,  that  a  young  man  of 
such  distinguished  appearance  and  so  well  known 
throughout  the  neighborhood  as  the  young  count 
should  walk  abroad  with  a  pretty  peasant  girl 
without  sooner  or  later  attracting  attention.  The 
first  opposition  came  from  the  relations  of  the 
girl,  whose  father  heard  the  rumor  that  she  was 
keeping  company  with  the  young  nobleman.  Hap- 
pening to  meet  the  count  on  a  country  road  soon 
afterwards  the  sturdy  peasant  accosted  him  and 
said,  "My  neighbors  tell  me  that  your  serene  high- 
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ness  haunts  the  iioighborhood  of  my  cottage  when 
I  am  away  from  home  in  order  to  pay  attentions 
to  my  daughter,  Anna.  I  do  not  want  any  line 
gentleman  pursuing  my  daughter,  who  is  a  good 
girl,  and  will  marry  a  man  in  her  own  station  of 
life.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  your  serene  highness 
to  he  good  enough  to  cease  your  attentions  to  my 
daughter,  and  not  to  turn  her  head  by  flatteries, 
but  to  leave  her  in  peace." 

Count  Francis,  who  was  cousiderabh'  disconcerted 
by  this  unexpected  attack,  replied  that  he  was 
deeply  in  love  with  the  girl,  and  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  continue  to  see  her.  A 
scene  occurred,  in  the  midst  of  which  Anna's  brother 
appeared  to  back  up  his  father,  and  finally  the  two 
sturdy  peasants  seized  the  young  aristocrat  aiid  ad- 
ministered to  him  a  sound  thrashing. 

Also  Thrashed  by  His  Own  Father. 

l'ndaunte<l  by  this  chastisement.  Count  Francis 
continued  to  woo  the  peasant  girl,  and  Anna  Schulz, 
who  was  much  in  love  with  her  handsome  and 
high  born  admirer,  repudiated  all  responsibility 
for  her  relatives'  violence  and  continued  to  meet 
her  lover  in  the  forest.  Matters  continued  thus 
for  narly  two  years,  the  count  meeting  the  peasant 
girl  as  often  as  he  came  from  the  university  to 
spend  his  vacations  at  home,  and  as  months  went 
by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  began  to  gossip 
more  and  more  about  his  romantic  attachment. 

Count  Francis'  father,  the  reigning  count,  hear- 
ing of  the  affair,  demanded  explanations  from  his 
son.  A  violent  quarrel  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  Count  Francis  informed  his  parent  that  he 
was  fully  determined  to  marry  the  washerwoman's 
daughter  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age.  On  this  oc- 
casion Count  Francis,  who  was  then  within  a  few 
weeks  of'  his  twenty-first  birthday,  received  his 
second  thrashing  in  connection  with  his  romanti<' 
love  affair. 

Girl  Works  in  lianndry. 

During  the  whole  period  of  her  attachment  to 
the  young  count  Anna  Schulz  continued  to  work  in 
her  mother's  village  laundry  and  could  be  seen 
standing  before  the  wash  tub,  mangling  or  ironing 
the  linen,  or  hanging  the  clothes  on  a  line  in  the 
garden  from  early  morning  till  evening.  She  was 
a  hard  working,  honest  girl,  and  nothing  could  be 
said  against  her  except  that  she  loved  a  man  far 
above  her  in  rank  and  station,  a  circumstance  which 
excited  both  the  suspicion  and  envy  of  her  fellow 
villagers  as  well  as  the  anger  and  resentment  of  her 
own  parents. 

Count  Francis  had  to  face  many  other  obstacles 
to  his  mesalliance.  All  the  members  of  the  Erbach 
family  agreed  among  themselves  not  to  speak  to 
him  or  recognize  him  as  a  relative  until  he  gave 
a  solemn  pledge  to  abandon  his  matrimonial  project. 
He  was  boycotted  not  only  by  his  own  relatives, 
but  by  the  members  of  the  other  aristocratic  fami- 
lies in  the  neighborhood.  On  two  occasions  this 
social  boycott  involved  the  self-willed  young  noble- 
man in  duels  with  other  young  arisitocrats  whose 
neglect  to  treat  him  with  the  ordinary  marks  of 
respect  irritated  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  chal- 
lenged them. 

Social  Ostracism  Leads  to  Duels. 

The  first  duel  was  fought  with  swords,  and  Count 
Francis  Erasmus,  who  had  become  most  proficient 
in  the  use  of  this  weapon  at  Bonn,  disabled  his  an- 
tagonist by  a  sliot  which  lodged  in  the  right  shoul- 
der. The  social  boycott,  continually  extended, 
caused  him  anno,yance  and  at  times  made  life  al- 
most unbearable,  but  never  for  one  moment  did  he 
waver  in  his  devotion  to  the  washerwoman's  prett.T 
daughter. 


As  soon  as  he  had  attained  his  nm.jorit.v  last  De- 
cember Count  Francis  Erasmus  began  to  consider 
definite  plans  for  marrying  Anna  Schulz.  In  his 
own  neighborhood  he  found  the  obstacles  to  be  in- 
surmountable. In  Germany  a  multitude  of  docu- 
ments are  necessary  before  a  marriage  can  be  sol- 
emnized, and  the  .young  count  was  unable  to  obtain 
the  necessary  papers.  He  was  also  unable  to  find 
a  clergyman  who  was  willing  to  marry  him  to  the 
washerwoman's  daughter.  He  soon  decided  the 
marriage  could  be  arranged  in  England  with  less 
difficulties  than  elsewhere. 

Bun  Away  in  Auto,  Married  Abroad. 

A  few  weeks  ago  he  walked  out  of  the  ancestral 
castle  early  one  morning  and  announced  that  he  was 
going  on  a  hunting  expedition  and  would  not  return 
home  until  late  at  night.  An  hour  later  he  met 
Anna  Schulz  at  an  appointed  place  in  the  forest 
and  proceeded  with  her  to  a  village  a  few  miles 
away,  where  a  motor  car  was  awaiting  the  fugitives. 
Before  sunset  the  lovers  had  crossed  the  French 
frontier,  1.50  miles  awa.y,  and  proceeded  by  train  to 
Paris,  whence  they  crossed  to  London.  After  a 
residence  in  London  of  three  weeks  they  were  able 
to  be  married  by  special  license. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  London  the  count  informed 
his  father  of  his  intentions,  and  in  the  intervening 
three  weeks  he  was  submitted  to  great  pressure 
to  abandon  his  design.  A  special  emissary  of  the 
Erbach  family  came  across  to  London  and  sought  to 
dissuade  him  by  all  possible  means  from  his  inten- 
tion of  marrying  the  girl.  This  emissary  was  pres- 
ent at  the  wedding  and  telegraphed  the  news  of 
the  faniil,y  disaster  to  the  "reigning'  count. 

The  housp  laws  .of  the  Erbach  family,  which  have 
been  in  force  for  the  last  500  years,  provide  that 
the  head  of  the  house  ma.y  disinherit  any  male 
Erbach  who  marries  a  woman  not  of  royal  rank 
The  "reigning"  count,  on  receiving  the  news  of 
the  mesalliance  contracted  in  London,  called  a  fam- 
ily council  to  consider  the  question  of  the  family 
succession.  This  family  council  resolved  that 
Count  Francis  must  be  disinherited  and  regarded 
as  a  social  outlaw,  and  elected  the  reigning  count's 
nephew.  Count  Eberhard,  aged  19,  as  heir  to  the 
title  and  estate  of  the  "reigning"  count. 

Count  Francis  has  been  offered  an  anual  allow- 
ance of  $1000  if  he  will  renounce  his  rank  and 
abandon  the  name  of  Erbach,  but  sa.ys  he  will  cer- 
neither.  He  is  seeking  employment  as  London  cor- 
respondent for  some  German  newsjiaper. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


FRANCE'S  BIBTH  BATE   LESS 


Comparative  Figures  Explain  'Colonization  Dreams 
of  Kaiser — Problem  for  Nations. 

Paris. — The  decrease  in  birthrate  in  France  is 
more  apparent  than  ever  from  recent  statistics. 
The  insignificant  margins  of  57,000  separates  the 
coming  France  from  the  departing  France,  the  births 
from  the  deaths.    The  births  last  year  were  800,000. 

Students  of  the  destiny  of  the  republic  find  an 
impressive  lesson  when  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
neighbors  of  France  are  considered.  England's  sta- 
tistics represent  an  increase  of  population  ten  times 
that  of  France  and  German.v  even  more  than  that. 

Fifty  .years  ago  France  and  Germany  had  the 
same  population — about  35,000.  Today  France  has 
about  40,000,000,  while  Germany  has  60,000,000. 
These  figures  tell  the  story  of  the  kaiser's  dream 
of  colonization.  The  fatherland  needs  an  outlet 
for  its  surplus  population. 
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N  the  midst  of  the  charges  of  ill-doing 
which  are  being  brought  against  great 
wealth-owners  and  wealth-makers  in 
recent  months,  there  is  at  least  one 
respect  in  which  they  are  given  universal 
praise.  That  respect  is  in  the  cultivation 
and  impetus  which  they  impart  to  the 
growth  of  Art,  especially  in  the  United 
States.  Ever  since  the  so-called  "commer- 
cial invasion  of  Europe,"  the  private  and 
public  galleries  of  this  country  have  been 
filling  up  with  what  might  be  deemed  the 
"trophies'"  of  the  invasion,  i.  e.,  the  paint- 
ings, the  statuary,  the  tapestries  which 
have  been  most  famous  in  the  corresponding 
repositaries  of  the  Old  World.  In  conse- 
quence America  begins  to  have  museums 
which  compare  in  distinction  with  the  noted 
ones  across  the  Atlantic,  an  artistic  atmos- 
phere begins  to  surround  the  ambitious,  and 
hopeful  prophets  look  for  a  time  when  the 
Salon  of  the  future  will  be  in  the  New 
World  instead  of  in  Paris. 

Accompanying  this  trend,  has  been  the 
evolution  of  other  signs  of  national  eleva- 
tion :  the  establishment  of  the  highway,  now 
materially  promoted  by  the  spread  of  the 
automobile;  the  transition  from  the  sky- 
scraper to  the  classically-built  bank,  church 
or  stock  and  commerce  exchange;  the  in- 
crease of  intelligent  leisure  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  high  grade  sport,  the  latter  pointing 


to  the  idealization  of  the  physical  man 
which  lent  magnitude  to  the  sculpture  and 
the  statesmanship  of  Rome  and  Greece. 


TO  RIVAL  THE  PARIS  SALON 


Metropolitan    Art    Museum    Director    Expects    the 
Greatest  of  Art  Institutions. 

Most  signal  of  all  the  art  tendencies  pro- 
ceeds from  New  York,  where  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  and  the  opportunities  for  art- 
occupation  and  emolument  have  already  es- 
tablished a  museum  of  much  greater  scope 
and  value  than  the  public  generally  realizes. 
Said  the  New  York  Times  on  the  latest  phase 
of  this  institution : 

Unless  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke  is  a  false  prophet 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  over  which  he 
quietly  took  the  reins  a  fortnight  ago,  has  obtained 
a  running  start  toward  a  very  dazzling  goal.  Al- 
ready comparing  favorably,  as  he  frankly  declared, 
with  the  best  of  foreign  art  galleries,  it  is  on  the 
eve  of  becoming  the  greatest  general  institution 
of  the  sort  on  earth — superior  to  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  as  a  treasury  of  paintings,  eclipsing 
the  great  Cluny  Museum  as  a  storehouse  of  carved 
woods,  equal  to  any  European  rendezvous  of  mar- 
bles and  bronzes,  and  quite  overshadowing  any  ex- 
isting museum  in  size.  Last  but  not  least,  the  new 
Metropolitan  director  is  ambitious  for  and  is  work- 
ing toward  the  establishment  of  a  New  York  salon 
which  shall  rival  that  of  Paris. 

"Yes,"  he  emphasized,  "it  is  just  as  well  to 
admit  now  as  later  that  my  ambition  is  to  estab- 
lish a  New  York  Salon  which  shall  rival  if  not  over- 
shadow the  Paris  Salon,  in  time.  There  is  no  plaus- 
ible reason  why  we  should  not  have  a  salon.  Cer- 
tainly America  is  the  greatest  and  keenest  patron 
of  the  arts  in  a  national  sense.  Certainly  Ameri- 
can   artists — abroad — are    doing   work   of   the    very 
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first  order  of  merit,  and  hence  should  be  given 
every  encouragement  at  home  to  fulfill  their  high 
destiny. 

"I  say  American  artists  abroad,"  explained  Sir 
Purdon,  "because  heretofore  it  has  been  necessary 
for  them  to  emigrate  in  order  to  develop  themselves 
to  the  highest  degree.  But  the  time  is  coming 
when,  veith  a  New  York  Salon,  with  the  leisure 
which  money  contributes  toward  creating  and  appre- 
ciating the  fine  arts,  with  the  hundred  and  one 
things  coincident  with  a  ripening  nationality,  we 
.  will  have  an  atmosphere  quite  as  inspiring  as  that 
which  exists  abroad. 

"Then  you  do  not  agree  with  those  critics  who 
pronounce  American  materialism  paralyzing  to  the 
attainment  of  artistic  pre-eminence?" 

"Absurd!"  Sir  Caspar  spoke  slowly  and  with  a 
tone  of  conviction.  "I  believe  the  amassing  of 
immense  fortunes  is  a  main  avenue,  a  highway, 
toward  a  splendid  future  for  art  and  a  higher  civ- 
ilization in  every  way.  Wealthy  Americans  whom 
I  have  met  are  doing  more  for  the  encouragement 
of  art  than  any  class  living.  Having  amassed  huge 
fortunes,  is  anything  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  seek  the  best,  most  beneficial,  way  of  in- 
vesting them?  It  speaks  eloquently,  I  may  add, 
for  the  national  character  that  such  persons  are 
ambitious  to  surround  themselves  with  objects  of 
harmony  and  beauty. 

"In  other  words,  I  have  not  found  any  wealth/ 
Europeans  who  spend  their  money  so  intelligently 
on  art  objects  as  many  American  men  and  women 
of  great  wealth  are  doing,"  Sir  Caspar  added  de- 
cisively. 


A  PALACE   lilKE   SOLOMON'S 


The  History  of  New  York's  Most  Remarkable  and 
Magnificent  Public  Building. 

Tradition  says  of  the  corrupt  regime  of 
Tweed  that  it  at  least  laid  the  foundation 
for  municipal  improvements  upon  a  grand 
scale,  and,  though  it  robbed  the  public  till 
upon  an  enormous  scale,  it  at  the  same  time 
contributed  to  the  public  pleasure  upon  an 


equally  liberal  scale.  This,  doubtless,  is  one 
of  the  attributes  of  bossism.  Therefore,  while 
bossism  is  coming  to  a  supposed  end  in  New 
York,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  is  prob- 
ably its  last  legacy  to  municipal  glorifica- 
tion.    Said  the  New  York  World: 


INDEPENDENCE  AVENUE  CHRISTIAN  CHUBOH,  KANSAS  CITY. 

— Kansas    City    Star. 


A    SECTION   OF   THE    ALBRIGHT   GALLERY 
RECENTLY  DEDICATED  AT  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
— Buffalo  Evening  News. 


Not  since  the  thirteen  million  dollar  Tweed  court- 
house have  the  >«ew  York  taxpayers  taken  such 
a  plunge  on  architecture  as  that  which  is  about 
to  end  in  the  finishing  up  of  the  regally  expensive 
hall  of  records. 

The  price  of  a  modern  skyscraper  is  t'>  be  lav- 
ished upon  it  in  the  shape  of  decorations  and  fit- 
tings, though  the  magnificent  shell  has  every  ap- 
pearance  of   being  already  completed. 

In  designing  these  finishing  splendors,  Horgan 
&  Slattery  appear  to  have  copied  the  example  of 
Solomon  in  selecting  the  precious  materials  for  his 
wonderful  temple. 

It  is  not  mere  exaggeration  of  speech  to  say  that 
the  gorgeous  prodigalities  of  this  modem  palace  of 
extravagance  vies  with  the 
brilliant  glories  of  "that 
wonderful  great ' '  temple. 
Not  cedars  and  fir  and  algum 
trees  from  Lebanon,  but  rar- 
est marble  from  Sienna,  the 
richest  of  tropical  woods  from 
African  and  Caribbean  for- 
ests are  used  in  this  modern 
municipal  palace.  Not  the 
handicraft  of  the  "cunning 
graver"  of  Tyre,  but  carv- 
ings and  sculpture  and  mural 
paintings  by  the  greatest  of 
modern  masters. 

Office  boys  are  to  wit  on 
$100  stools  of  carved  raahog 
any.  Forty-dollar  clerks  are 
to  sit  in  $50,000  suites.  Un- 
der their  feet  will  be  rugs  of 
special  pattern,  woven,  ex- 
clusively, and  never  to  be 
duplicated.  S  u  r  r  o  u  nding 
them,  $500  desks  of  selecte  1 
San  Domingo  wood,  and  or- 
namental fireproof  filing  cases 
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that  would  adorn  a  king's  salon.  Telephone  girls 
will  answer  calls  in  carved  cabinets  fine  enough 
to  grace  a  queen's  chamber.  The  tax  a8Se.><sors,  of 
whom  Mr.  Grout  thinks  so  little,  will  sit  in  suites, 
the  cost  of  which  could  buy  Mr.  Grout's  depart- 
ment twice  over  and  the  building  in  which  it  is 
located. 

A  long  closed  famous  quarry,  opened  especally 
for  the  purpose,  supplies  the  marble,  every  stick  of 
which  must  run  the  gamut  of  a  score  of  scrutiniz- 
ing eyes.  Steel  tested  and  tempered  to  the  highest 
point  of  fineness  alone  is  acceptable.  "It  must," 
says  the  specification,  "bend  cold"  flat  upon  it- 
self,   without    fracture    on    the    outside    bend.      It 


The  chief  features  of  this  building  are  tho  gran.i 
entrance  lobby  from  the  street,  with  its  dazzling 
tiers  of  marble  staircases,  rising  in  a  grand  court 
toward  the  roof,  and  the  two  magnificent  court- 
rooms for  the  surrogate  on  the  fifth  floor.  It  would 
not  convey  much  idea  of  these  courtrooms  to  say 
that  they  are  the  finest  in  New  York.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  are  anywhere  court-rooms  which  sur- 
pass them.  They  are  known  as  the  North  Court- 
room and  the  South  Courtroom.  The  north  is  done 
in  selected  English  oak,  the  south  in  African  ma- 
hogany. 

Thus  is  being  finished  the  building  which  a  dis- 
gusted  public   had   long   ago    dismissed   as   a   hope- 


FIFTH  AVE.  ENTRANCE  TO  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART. 

— New  York  Times. 


must  also  meet  this  requirement  when  heated  tj  :i 
cherry  red  and  quenched  in  water  at  80  degree'^ 
Fahrenheit.  Specimens  must  show  a  silky  fracture 
of  uniform  color. ' ' 

It  is  to  be,  too,  a  palace  of  complete  originality. 
Not  a  design  which  has  ever  been  used  before  or 
will  be  used  again  can  find  a  place  inside  it.  Even 
down  to  the  door  handles,  every  object  within  it 
must  be  of  exclusive  pattern.  For  every  such  ob- 
ject— furniture,  panels,  carvings,  friezes,  grills, 
mural  decorations,  waste  baskets,  fireproof  cases, 
chairs — clay  models  must  be  made,  and  as  soo;i  as 
the  objects  are  manufactured  from  them  the  mo'lel.s 
must   be  destroyed   and  never  used  again. 


less  fiasco.  Ten  years  and  almost  as  many  millions 
will  have  been  spent  upon  it  when  the  final  contract 
for  its  decoration  and  furnishing  is  completed.  Its 
completion,  unless  the  creative  genius  of  Horgan 
&  Slattery  soars  away  on  another  two  million  dollar 
flight,  ought  to  be  some  time  next  spring. 


BUFFALO'S  NEW   TEMPLE   OF   ART 


Marble   Structure  Designed  After  Purest   Type   of 
Ionic  Architecture. 
Contemporaneously  with  the  Carnegie  pro- 
motion of  libraries  there  has  run  through 
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America  an  almost  equal  promotion  of  art 
galleries  and  public  museums.  Most  of  these 
have  been  by  individual  private  benefaction, 
in  many  cases  the  benefactors  providing  not 
only  the  entire  structure  and  its  equipment 
but  also  setting  apart  an  endowment  for 
future   conduct.       The   following   from   the 


north  to  south,  and  150  feet  from  east  to  west.  It 
is  built  of  white  marble  from  the  Beaver  Dam 
quarries,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  same  as  tlie 
material  used  for  the  upper  courses  of  the  Wash- 
ington monument,  and  part  of  the  national  caj-itol. 
The  main  body  of  the  building  borrowed  its  beauti- 
ful classic  features  from  the  eastern  porch  of  the 
Erectheum  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  which  is 
acknowledged  the  most  brilliant  creation  of  the 
Ionic  order  in  Athens.     The  Erectheum  was  a  tem- 


KECEPTION  CORRIDOR,  BANCROFT  HALL.-U.  S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY. 

— New  York  Evening  Mail. 


Buffalo  Evening  News  refers  to  one  such  in- 
stitution : 

John  J.  Albright's  gift  to  Buffalo  and  to  art  was 
unveiled  recently.  The  handsome  Greek  structure 
in  white  marble  seemed  to  rise  on  a  mound  amid 
the  foliage  in  the  park  as  the  great  crowd  of  dis- 
tinguished guests  gathered  in  its  shadow  to  take 
part  in  the  simple  ceremonies  of  dedication. 

The   Albright   Art   gallery  is  2.50   feet  long  from 


pie  dedicated  to  the  Greek  divinities — Athene, 
Poseidon  and  Erectheus.  The  architects,  Greon  & 
Wieks,  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  most  famous 
galleries  and  museums  in  the  world  before  drawing 
plans  to  embody  the  gift  of  Mr.  Albright,  and  chose 
the  Greek  temple  design  as  the  best  adapted  for 
proportions  and  dignity  befitting  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  to  be  devoted. 

The  north   and   south  wings  are   not   as  high   as 
the  central  court,  and  are  connected  with  the  latlcr 
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by  walls  having  exterior  colonnades.  In  these  col- 
onnades and  in  the  "loggie"  of  the  north  and 
south  ends  are  108  marble  columns,  each  a  mono- 
lith. When  these  porches  are  completed,  they  will 
contain  caryatids  created  by  the  sculptor,  Saini- 
Oaudens,   to   support   the   entablatures. 

The  feature  of  the  interior  of  the  central  struc- 
ture is  a  sculpture  court  built  in  the  style  of  a 
basilica.  The  roof  is  supported  by  sixteen  coliinns. 
The  pillars,  pilasters,  doorways  and  cornices  are  of 


been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $125,000.  Of  this 
amount  E.  A.  Long,  the  lumberman,  gave  $70,000. 
The  new  building  was  dedicated  recently  and  on 
the  following  Saturday,  Clarence  Eddy  of  Chicago, 
the  noted  organist,  gave  a  recital  on  the  new  pipe 
organ  which  has  been  installed  in  the  church. 

The  new  church  is  a  handsome  house  of  worship. 
Howe,  Hoit  &  Cutler,  architects,  designed  the 
structure  as  nearly  to  a  pure  Grecian  Ionic  style 
as    compatible    with    the    requirements    of    modern 


CLASSIC  TERMINAL  FOR  MANHATTAN   BRIDGE,    AT    THE    BOW KKW  NKW  YORK  CrTY. 

— Now  York  World. 


Heaver  Dam  marble.  The  apse,  cut  off  from  the 
main  hall,  serves  the  purpose  of  a  lecture  room.  On 
each  aide  of  the  sculpture  court  are  nine  galleries, 
or  eighteen  in  all. 


PREVAILING    STYLE   FOB   CHURCHES 


American   Tendency   to   Depart   From   the   Gothic 
in  Favor  of  the  Ionic. 

Signs  begin  to  be  in  evidence  that  even 
the  ecclesiastical  preference  is  running  back- 
ward to  the  classic  Mediterrranean  and  away 
from  the  habitual  Gothic,  many  churches  of 
late  being  modeled  with  the  dome,  the 
column  and  pillars,  the  low  proportions 
which  gave  such  grace  to  the  structures  of 
ancient  Italy  and  Greece.  The  Christian 
Church,  perhaps,  has  been  the  most  consist- 
ent pioneer  in  this  direction,  as  will  be  shown 
in  the  following  from  the  Kansas  City  Star 
descriptive  of  an  edifice  erected  in  that  city : 

The  Independence  Avenue  Christian  church,  at 
Gladstone  Boulevard  and  Independence  avenue,  has 


church  usage.  The  main  floor  of  the  church  is 
elevated  a  little  above  the  sidewalk  and  is  reached 
by  wide  steps  through   a  great  portico. 

The  plan  of  the  auditorium  starts  with  a  Greek 
cross  having  shallow  arms,  the  intersections  of 
which  are  surmounted  by  a  low  dome,  furnishing 
light  through  a  shallow  inner  dome  directly  over 
the  center  of  the  main  auditorium.  The  audito- 
rium is  further  lighted  by  windows  in  three  of  the 
arms  of  the  cross.  The  fourth  arm  is  occupied 
by  the  pulpit,  organ  and  other  equipments  of  the 
church  service.  The  auditorium  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  about  1200,  with  the  possibility  of  a 
limited  extension  and  increase  by  tilling  out  the 
gallery  space.  The  gallery  is  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  inclosing  tnree  sides  so  arranged  as  to 
bring  the  gallery  seating  very  close  to  the  pulpit. 

The  interior  of  the  main  auditorium  is  treated 
in  low,  simple,  vaulted  and  grained  work  with  the 
surfaces  kept  broad  and  plain.  Practically  none  of 
the  structural  lines  is  recognized  in  the  architect- 
ural treatment.  This  has  given  an  auditorium 
admirably  adapted  to  acoustic  requirements  yet 
simple  in  its  details,  and  well  adapted  to  the  i.se 
to   which   it   is  to  be  put. 

The  whole  interior  of  the  edifice  is  in  white, 
relieved  with  low  tints,  conforming  to  the  simpli- 
city of  the  whole  scheme.  The  doors,  rails  of 
gallery,  stairs  and  similar  places  are  in  mahogany. 
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A   SCHOOL    OF   AECHITECTXTRE 


It  Is  to  be  Founded  by  Members  of  the  Society  of 
Beaux  Arts  Architects. 

Added  force  is  imparted  to  the  classic 
movement  by  the  concerted  action  of  the 
artists  themselves,  of  which  the  ensuing  note 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  reflects  one 
instance : 

A  national  school  of  aichitocture  will  ho  foundeJ 
in  this  city  by  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Beaux  Arts  Architects.  It  will  seek  to  develop  a 
distinctive  American  style,  and  it  will  bring  op- 
portunities for  study  to  the  four  thousand  draughts- 
men in  this  city,  many  of  whom  are  ambitious  to 
enter  the  profession  of  architects,  and  are  studying 
to  that  end  under  conditions  not  as  favorable  as 
they  might  be.  There  are  at  present  several  centres 
of  practical  teaching  in  New  York,  conducted  un- 
der the  general  guidance  of  the  education  committee 
of  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects.  William 
Warren,  president  of  the  society,  will  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  architects,  however,  who  will 
see  what  can  be  done  toward  the  foundation  of  a 
central   and   national   school. 

William  Warren  is  quoted  as  explaining  the  plan 
as  follows: 

"Our  system  reaches  an  entirely  different  ele- 
ment from  other  institutions.  The  great  unfortun- 
ate feature  of  other  systems  is  that  they  create 
an  elite,  which,  among  art  .students,  cannot  exist. 
If  these  two  elements — that  of  those  who  can  devote 
all  their  time  to  study,  and  the  draughtsmen,  who, 
until  the  appearance  of  this  society,  were  abso 
lutely  ignored — could  lie  brought  closely  togethci-. 
the  incentive  to  both  would  he  great  and  the  liriic 
fit    tci   our   art   likewise." 


TO   HAVE   A  CLASSIC   TERMINAL 


Station  for  New  Bowery  Bridge  Will  Replace  Sev- 
eral Old  Tenements. 

Xatiirally  eno\igh  one  of  the  first  and  most 
successful  points  of  attack  for  the  progress- 
ive art  movement  is  the  railroad  terminal, 
the  place  of  concourse,  as  it  were,  of  prob- 
ably more  people  than  any  other  single 
spot  in  modern  communities,  and  also  the 
place  which  can  the  most  readily  afford 
liberal  outlay  for  artistic  effect.  In  the  na- 
tional capital,  the  greatest  structure  of  this 
kind  ever  undertaken  is  now  being  built. 
Another  of  more  modest  but  equal  grace  is 
planned  in  New  York  City.  The  two  fol- 
lowing items,  from  the  .\ew  York  World, 
give  the  details : 

The  Bowery  is  to  be  adorned  by  a  classic  struc- 
ture, and  several  famous  blocks  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chatham  square  are  to  be  wiped  out,  according 
to  plans  which  have  been  filed  with  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  by  Bridge  Commis- 
sioner Best  for  a  terminal  station  for  the  new 
Manhattan   bridge. 


This  station,  which  is  to  replace  unsightly  tene- 
ments, is  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  municipal  art.  It  will  give  the  Bowery  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of. 

Though  not  so  elaborate  as  the  new  Park  row 
terminal  of  the  old  Brooklyn  Bridge,  which  has 
already  been  adopted  by  the  city,  the  new  Bowery 
terminal  of  the  Manhattan  Bridge  will  be  perhaps 
even  more  ornamental.  No  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  structure  has  been  submitted  by  Commis- 
sioner Best. 

The  first  floor  of  the  Bowery  terminal  will  b<- 
used  as  a  waiting  room  for  persons  who  wish  to 
take  the  brutge  cars.  On  the  second  floor  will  be 
the  tracks  for  the  trolley  cars,  with  ten  terminal 
loops.  The  third  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  ele- 
vated trains  which  will  be  equipped  with  four 
tracks  and  nve  platforms. 

In    making    public    the    plans    Commissioner    Best 
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— New  York  World. 


said  that  the  earliest  design  of  tlie  bridge  for 
a  central,  unobstructed  roadway  had  been  strictly 
adhered  to.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is  120  feet, 
with  a  central  roadway  of  35  feet,  two  spaces 
on  either  side  of  the  roadway  for  railroad  tracks, 
these  tracks  to  be  placed  in  two  stories,  one  above- 
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the   other,   and  two   sidewalks  for  pedestrians,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  bridge. 

A  subway  route  through  the  Flatbush  avenue  ex- 
tension, Brooklyn,  will  cross  over  the  bridge  to 
Maniiattan.  These  trains  will  run  on  the  first,  or 
bridge  level  floor. 


FIXED   IN   J^ASTING   STONE 


Architect's  Dream  In  the  Washington  Terminal  Has 
Surpassed  Chicago's  White  City  of  Stucco. 

The  great  Washington  Terminal  Station,  which 
is  rising  at  the  intersection  of  Massachusetts  and 
Delaware  avenues,  in  that  city,  is  elaborately  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  the  number  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Record  which  appeared  recently.  Part 
of  the  article  is  published  here,  so  that  a  greater 
number  ot  readers,  perhaps  may  be  instructed  and 
delighted  ,by   the   beauty  lesson: 

' '  The  terminal  station  is  a  monument  in  endur- 
ing granite  to  the  Chicago  Worlu's  Fair  and  its 
architect,  Daniel  H.  Burnham.  The  White  City 
is  vanished  like  a  beautiful  dream,  but  its  chief 
designer,  grown  greater  with  the  years,  has  pro- 
duced in  this  building  a  structure  which  surpasses 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  ephemeral  creations  of 
the  vanished  city.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  great 
organizer,  when  he  gazed  on  his  finished  work  in 
the  stucco  buildings  of  the  Columbian  Exposition 
dreamed  even  then  of  the  day  when  he  should  do 
it  all  over  again  in  everlasting  stone.  That  day 
has  arrived,  and  the  fulfillment  of  his  dream  in 
such  a  building  as  the  Washington  station  should 
be  an  inspiration  to  every  one  of  us. 


THE  WAISTLESS  WOMAN. 
"How  Well  You  Look,  Dear!  " 

— New  York  Sun. 


' '  Though  not  in  any  sense  part  of  the  original 
I)lan  of  George  Washington  as  worked  out  by  his 
Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  the" 
expert  advice  of  Major  L 'Enfant,  the  new  terminal 
is  one  of  the  greatest  features  of  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  capital  city  and,  being  the  actual  de- 
sign of  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  Architects 
which  has  restored  the  plan  of  George  Washington, 
it  gives  the  motif,  as  it  were,  of  the  grand  finale 
of  the  composition.  It  is  the  first  of  the  series  of 
great  l)uildings  which  is  to  make  Washington  a 
White  City  that  will  indeed  be  the  wonder  of  the 
world. 

' '  The  Washington  terminal  is  only  one  of  a 
series  of  great  railway  stations  that  are  to  be  built 
in  the  United  States.  The  terminals  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  the  New  York  Central  in 
New  York  City  are  to  be  colossal  structures.  An- 
other great  New  York  terminal,  although  possibly 
of  less  magnitude,  is  that  of  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road at  Hoboken.  Cleveland  is  to  have  a  great 
station,  and  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  to  supply  the 
fast  growing  needs  of  the  country. 

' '  The  site  of  the  Washington  terminal  is  very 
close  to  the  National  Capitol,  the  front  of  the 
building  facing  up  Delaware  avenue  directly  toward 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  Capitol.  The  grade 
of  the  locality  where  the  station  stands  is  to  be 
raised  about  thirty-five  feet,  the  job  of  filling  alone 
being  rather  a  big  one,  requiring  some  two  million 
yards  of  new  material,  the  raised  area  covering 
many   acres. 

Longer,   Broader  than  the   Capitol. 

' '  The  new  terminal  is  less  than  the  Capitol  in 
one  dimension  only,  that  of  height,  but  viewed  from 
the  northeast,  it  is  the  dome  alone  that  surpasses 
it  in  height.  In  the  dimensions  of  length  and 
lireadth  it  exceeds  the  Capitol,  the  station's  length 
being  760  feet  as  against  the  Capitol's  746  feet 
6'/l>  inches,  and  its  breadth  being  343  feet  9  inches 
as  against  the  Capitol's  270  feet  10  inches. 

"Few  who  read  the  papers  or  magazines  are  un- 
familiar with  the  appearance  of  the  Washington 
terminal.  The  building  is  a  sort  ot  a  grand  tri- 
umphal archway,  inspired  by  the  triumphal  arches 
of  Rome. 

"The  central  pavilion  has  three  arches,  each 
."30  feet  high,  leading  into  the  main  waiting-room, 
and  the  end  pavilions  are  single  arches  40  feet 
high,  which  are  intended  as  carriage  entrances. 
The  one  toward  the  east  is  for  official  use  and  leads' 
to  the  suite  of  apartments  exclusively  for  the 
President  and  the  guests  of  the  nation;  the  one 
toward  the  west  is  for  the  public  and  gives  im- 
mediate access  to  the  ticket  lobby. 

The  building  faces  on  a  plaza  IUjO  feet  long  and 
.500  feet  wide.  The  station  proper  is  620  feet 
long,  and  the  concourse  behind  is  760  feet  long. 
The  interior,  as  far  as  the  main  rooms  are  con- 
cerned, is  roofed  with  Roman  barrel  vaults.  The 
general  waiting-room  with  a  clear  width  of  130 
feet  and  a  length  of  220  feet  will  be  90  feet  high. 
It  is  lighted  by  a  semi-circular  window  75  feet  in 
diameter  at  each  end  and  by  five  semi-circular 
windows  30  feet  in  diameter  on  each  side.  The 
dining-room  east  of  the  main  waiting-room  is  80x100 
feet  and  35  feet  high.  The  ticket  lobby,  already 
referred  to,  is  50x100  feet  and  35  feet  high,  the 
same  height  as  the  dining  room.  The  smoking- 
room  and  the  women's  waiting  room  will  be  large 
apartments    80x85,    28    feet    high. 

The  Cost  $14,000,000. 

"The  passenger  concourse  is  130  feet  wide  and 
755    feet    long,    inside    dimensions,    covered    by    an 
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Brched  ceiling  in  a  single  span,  and, 
according  to  statements  of  the  archi- 
tect, far  exceeds  in  size  anything  ever 
built   for  a  similar  purpose. 

"There  are  to  be  33  tracks,  of  which 
20  are  stab  tracks  on  the  same  level 
with  the  waiting  room,  and  13  are  de- 
pressed 20  feet  below  the  street  level, 
7  of  them  continuing  under  the  building 
into  a  tunnel  leading  southward  and 
constituting   a   through   station. 

"The  Washington  station  will  have 
no  large  open  train  shed,  as  it  has  been 
found  that  great  sheds  have  not  justi- 
fied their  enormous  cost.  They  are  al- 
ways dark,  dirty  and  leaky,  and  in 
winter  afford  small  protection  from  the 
«oild.  In  this  particular  case  an  enor- 
mous train  shed  so  near  the  Capitol  was 
regarded  as  tending  to  dwarf  the  dome 
of  what  must  remain  the  most  notable 
building  in  Washington.  Instead  of 
the  train  shed  there  will  be  umbrella 
sheds  covering  each  platform  and  wide 
enough  to  overlap  the  trains  and  fur- 
nish  protection  from   the  weather. 

"the  cost  of  the  entire  improvement 
will  be  about  $14,000,000,  including 
track  rearrangement,  the  building  of 
the  new  plaza  and  the  establishment 
of  the  new  streets. 

Not  Gravestones;  a  Monument. 

"The  exterior  of  the  station  is  to  be 
of  white  granite,  from  Bethel,  Vt.  This 
material  has  an  interesting  story  con- 
nected with  it.  It  had  previously  been 
used  in  but  few  buildings,  although  it 
lies  in  limitless  quantities  in  a  hill  back 
of  Bethel.  The  owner  of  the  quarry 
having  lost  his  only  son,  who  was  killed 
in  a  railroad  crossing  accident  near  the 
town,  swore  a  solemn  oath  that  as  long 
as  he  lived  the  material  should  never  be  used 
except  for  gravestones;  and  so  it  remained  until 
his  death,  when  the  property  passed  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  undertook  the  work  of  introducing  it 
as  a  building  material. 

"It  required  some  considerable  boldness  on  the 
part  of  the  architect,  as  well  as  a  good  brand  of 
confidence  in  that  architect  on  the  part  of  his 
client,  to  choose  an  untried  material  for  so  great 
and  important  a  building  as  the  station,  but  the 
whiteness  of  the  granite  fitted  in  with  the  color 
of  the  architect 's  dream  and  now  that  the  dazzling, 
creamy  white  blocks  are  beginning  to  show,  it 
simply  scores  another  success  for  the  men  who 
dare  and  do. 

' '  The  work  of  excavating  for  the  foundations 
of  this  building  began  on  the  first  day  of  December, 
1903,  and  as  the  great  concrete  piers,  rising  thirty- 
five  feet  above  the  old  grade,  began  to  be  finished 
much  interest  and  curiosity  were  aroused,  as  it 
became  apparent  that  the  work  of  filling  the  sur- 
rounding territory  was  in  itself  a  task  of  tremen- 
dous magnitude. 

"It  should  be  understood  that  the  new  station 
straddles  the  main  tracks  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  just  outside  its  old  station  at  the 
corner  of  C  and  First  streets,  and  the  work  must 
b«  done  without  interfering  with  the  traffic.  Con- 
struction began  on  the  east  side  of  these  tracks, 
but  could  not  be  continued  to  the  west  side  for  over 


THE     EVOLUTION      OF 
THE  EMPIRE  GOWN. 
— New  York  Sun. 


a  year  on  account  of  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
approaches  to  the  city  and  some  difficulties  with 
tenants  of  the  railroad  property. 

' '  This  delay  of  a  year  caused  a  practical  suspen- 
sion of  work  on  the  station  proper  for  a  number 
of  months,  but  now  all  obstacles  are  removed,  and 
it  is  expected  to  have  the  building  enclosed  next 
summer,  and  unless  some  unexpected  set-backs  are 
encountered  it  will  be  finished  by  the  first  of  the 
year   1907. 

"If  any  one  will  stop  and  think  of  the  time  it 
has  taken  to  build  any  of  the  great  structures 
that  have  come  within  his  own  ken,  he  will  appre- 
ciate what  it  means  to  build  a  building  larger  than 
the  National   Capitol  in  three  years'  time. 

"Some  of  the  Old  World  buildings,  not  so  great, 
have  taken  centuries.  Our  own  great  buildings, 
like  the  Capitol,  have  often  taken  generations  to 
build,  and,  in  case  of  great  structures  at  the  present 
day,  we  know  full  well  of  many  a  building  like 
the  Chicago  postoffice,  which  has  been  a-building 
for  eight  years,  and,  as  I  believe,  is  not  finished 
yet. 

"But  modern  conditions  demani  modern  meth- 
ods, and  to-day  the  building  constructor  must  make 
as  much  speed  as  the  public  convenience,  if  no 
other  consideration,  demands. 

' '  A  dozen  army  corps  must  be  organized  and 
provisioned  and  drilled  and  held  in  readiness  to 
throw  into  the  breach  at  the  proper  juncture.     And 
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the  well-managed  campaign  produces  results  so  dif- 
ferent, so  new,  so  magical,  so  astounding,  if  you 
but  knew,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  brain  and  soul  of  the  man  who  plans  it.  Not 
all  the  difficulties,  the  risks,  the  obstacles  placed 
in  one's  path  by  those  who  love  the  rut,  not  the 
dire  threat  of  the  walking  delegate  can  quench  for 
one  instant  the  fire  that  inspires  the  master  builder. 
"And  so  we  see  great  buildings  rise  like  magic, 
over  night,  steel  on  steel  and  stone  on  stone,  as 
imperishable  as  the  pyramids,  though  they  took  a 
thousand  years  to  build,  instead  of  a  thousand 
days." — New  York  World. 


PLANS  NEW  YORK  VENICE 


One  Hundred   Million  Dollar   Scheme   Among    the 
Jamaica  Bay  Flats. 

As  the  passion  for  entertainment  grows 
with  the  increasing  prosperity  and  stability 
of  the  country,  the  demand  for  the  excep- 
tional place  of  amusement  intensifies.  One 
possible  response  to  the  demand  is  reflected 
in  the  following: 

Before  laying  aside  his  duties  as  Controller  on 
December  31  Edward  M.  Grout  expects  to  have 
started  a  movement  to  reclaim  more  than  four 
thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  marshy  land  about 
Jamaica  Bay  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens  for  the  use 
of  the  city.  The  Controller  believes  that  this 
work  can  be  done  at  a  comparatively  slight  cost, 
although  when  completed  it  will  increase  the  assets 
of  the  city  by  upward  of  $100,000,000.  In  a  re- 
port  on   the  matter  Mr.   Grout   aays: 

' '  The  bay  and  marsh  are  such  that  pumping  and 
dredging  can  easily  make  navigable  channels  and 
good  land,  and  in  the  course  of  the  work  the  city 
can  here  advantageously  dispose  of  its  ashes  and 
other  waste.  A  navigable  channel  to  the  sea  and 
Sandy  Hook,  usable  by  iight  draught  vessels,  is 
possible.  Thereupon  the  city  will  have  a  new  sub- 
sidiary port,  owning  the  entire  water  front,  con- 
sisting with  the  islands  in  the  port  of  several 
thousand  acres,  of  which  may  be  made  either  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  Venice  or  a  Venice 
of  homes,  or  both.  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  profit  which,  at  comparatively  slight  cost,  the 
city  may  here  reap." — New  York  Herald. 


RISE    ABOVE    SKYSCRAPERS 


New  Tower  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  to  be  Loftiest 
Structure  in  the  World. 

Probably  the  future,  as  it  looks  back  upon 
the  present  era,  will  pick  out  something  like 
the  followintr  as  the  zenith  of  the  tall  build- 
ing craze : 

The  tallest  structure  in  the  world  is  soon  to  be 
erected  in  New  York.  When  completed  it  will 
occupy  the  space  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Twenty- 
fourth  street  and  Madison  avenue,  where  Dr.  Park- 
Uurat  's  church  now  stands. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  will 
erect  this  magnificent  tower,  which  will  be  higher 
than  Washington  Monument.  Plans  for  its  con- 
struction are  now  under  consideration  by  the  com- 
pany  wliDsc    home   office   building   occupies   most   of 


the  block  bounded  by  Twenty-third  and  Twenty- 
fourth  streets,  and  Madison  and  Fourth  avenues, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city.  It  will  ex- 
ceed all  other  business  edifices  in  every  dimension 
when  the  present  plans  are  carried  out. 

According  to  the  ^present  plans,  the  tower  will 
bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the  main  building 
that  the  Madison  Square  tower  does  to  the  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  building.  The  site  of  the 
Metropolitan  tower  has  a  frontage  of  75  feet  on 
Madison  avenue  and  150  feet  on  Twenty-fourth 
street.  This  will  give  a  base  area  of  about  11,230 
square  feet,  which  is  considerably  more  than  that 
of  the  Washington  Monument.  There  will  be 
offices  in  the  tower,  and,  of  course,  elevators.  There 
will  be  an  observatory  at  the  top,  surmounted  by 
a  huge  flagstaif. 

The  present  plans,  it  is  said,  call  for  an  edifice 
70  feet  square  and  560  feet  in  height,  but  definite 
plans  have  not  been  fully  decided  upon  as  to  minor 
details.  The  officers  of  the  company  have  settled 
upon  one  point,  that  it  shall  exceed  in  height  any 
tower  in  the  world. 

In  erecting  such  a  tower  the  engineering  problems 
to  be  faced  are  not  considered  difficult  by  experts; 
but  the  architectural  and  artistic  effects  are  certain 
to  give  more  or  less  trouble.  Very  few  of  Amer- 
ica's tall  buildings  are  considered  architecturally 
successful,  Madison  Square  tower  being  one  of  the 
few.  Washington  Monument  wins  by  its  massive 
simplicity   alone. 

The   World's   Tallest   Structures. 

Feet. 

Metropolitan   Tower    (proposed)     560 

Washington  Monument,  tallest   structure    555 

Philadelphia    City   Hall    537 

Cologne   Cathedral    512 

Pyramid  of  Cheops    479 

St.  Nicholas  Church,  Hamburg    473 

Strasbourg   Cathedral    465 

Park  Row  Building,  tallest  business  structure.  .   380 

Liberty   Statue    ' 305 

Hotel  Belmont,  tallest  hotel. . 292 

This  table  includes  spires,  towers  and  other 
structures. — New  York   World. 


GOOD    ROADS   AND   Ati  j.'OMOBILES. 


of 


The  Modem  Machine  May  Lead  to  an  Era 
Great  Highways. 
As  the  spirit  of  individualism  begins  to 
reassert  itself  over  the  spirit  of  syndication, 
the  necessity  of  good  roads  becomes  more 
apparent;  for  the  automobile,  the  autocycle, 
and  the  bicycle  will  be  as  much  in  need  of 
smooth  going  as  is  the  railroad.  This  in 
turn  smacks  of  Rome,  where  the  highway 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  considerations. 
Said  a  recent  item  concerning  autos  and 
good  roads: 

Frank  A.  Munsey,  owner  and  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine that  bears  his  name,  contributes  for  the  holi- 
day issue  an  article  on  "What  the  Automobile  Has 
Done  for  France,"  written  after  his  personal  ex- 
periences in  that  country.  It  is  an  intelligent  dis- 
cussion of  a  question  that  is  bound  to  come  to  the 
front  in  this  country,  and  is  worthy  of  careful 
studv. 
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"There  is  a  lesson  for  us  here  iu  America  to  lie 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  Prance,"  said  Mr. 
Munsey  among  other  things.  "To  be  sure,  the 
conditions  are  widely  different.  France  had  her 
good  roads  long  prior  to  the  automobile.  France 
is  not  divided  up  into  forty-five  or  fifty  different 
empires,  as  is  this  country.  There  is  a  unity  of 
organization  there  that  simplifies  things  and 
saves  endless  controversy.  Here  there  are  no  two 
states  that  have  the  same  automobile  laws.  If 
one  went  to  travel  in  a  motor  car  throughout  our 
whole  Union,  he  would  have  to  plaster  every  avail- 
able inch  of  space  on  his  ear  with  numbers,  and 
would    have    to    equip    himself    with    licenses    fnim 


sense,  and  he  says  there  is  no  more  common-sense 
people   in   the   world   than   Americans. 

"On  a  wide  road,"  he  continues,  "if  a  horse  is 
frightened  the  chances  of  serious  accident  are  so 
minimized  that  little  alarm  would  naturally  be 
felt,  whereas  on  a  narrow  crowning  road,  with 
ditches  on  either  side,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case, 
there  is  no  place  of  escape  for  the  frightened  horse. 
The  accidents  from  these  frights,  the  nuisance  of 
dust  from  our  dirt  roads,  and  the  general  fear  of 
the  automobile  have  created  and  engendered  the 
American  ))re.iudice.  The  feeling  has  been  accen- 
tuated by  the  reckless  handling  of  cars  by  drivers 
to  whom   the  automobile  is  still   a  new   tov.      This 


\KW  STOCK   EXCHANGE  AT  BALTIMORE. 

— New  York  World. 


all  the  states  and  territories  and  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  various  laws  therein. 

' '  But  this  is  the  surface  of  things.  Funda- 
mentally, our  trouble  is  in  our  roads,  miserable, 
inexcusable  roads  for  the  most  part,  for  such  a 
great,  strong,  rich  nation  as  ours.  Next  to  the 
roads,  as  a  difficulty  with  which  the  American  auto- 
mobilist  must  contend,  is  the  popular  prejudice 
that  he  has  to  encounter — a  prejudice,  I  must  say, 
more  or  less  well  founded.  But  there  is  a  special 
cause  tor  this  prejudice  tiiat  does  not  exist  in 
Prance,  and  that  gets  right  back  to  our  narrow, 
dangerous  roads." 

If  America  had  the  great,  broad  roads  that 
Napoleon  gave  to  France,  Mr.  Munsey  says,  the 
keenness  of  the  prejudice  of  our  people  would  soon 
disappear.       This   prejudice     rests      upon      common 


abuse  will  surely  disappear  as  the  machine  becomes 
better  understood,  and  as  good  judgment  and 
thoughtfulness  for  the  interests  and  safety  of 
others  temper  the  craze  for  speed." — Washington 
Post. 


NOW   FOE   WAISTLESS   WOMEN 


They  Are  Due  Along  With  the  Empire  Gown,  say 
the  Fashion  Makers. 
A  minor  and  yet  not  well  defined  confir- 
mation of  the  classic  revival  is  in  the  trend 
of  women's  dress.  This  has  at  least  recov- 
ered to  the  point  of  the  Empire  waistless 
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gown.  Also  it  has  taken  to  the  coronet  for 
the  hair.  Here  and  there  the  sandal  is  in 
use  within  the  house.  Said  the  Xew  York 
Sun  concerning  the  Empire  gown : 

Hark,  you  fathers  and  husbands,  heads  of  ex- 
travagant families!  Soon,  instead  of  toasting  the 
ladies  in  the  sweet,  hypocritical  words  you  are 
wont  to  use,  you  may  perpetrate  that  century  old, 
punning,  practical  toast,  "To  our  wives  and 
daughters!     No  waste!" 

Por  the  Empire  gown,  which  doubtUss  you  all 
know  has  no  waist  worth  mentioning,  appears  to 
be  rising  on  the  fashionable  horizon  with  all  the 
attenuated  glory  of  the  new  moon.  We  are  assured 
that  in  many  renowned  quarters  abroad  Empire 
bodices  and  coats  are  in  high  favor,  which  shows 
again  the  mutability  of  things  fashionable.  Like- 
wise the  foolishness  of  borrowing  trouble,  for  only 
a  few  short  months  ago  there  was  terror. over  the 
impending  revival   of   the   hoop   skirt. 

It  was  alleged  that  manufacturers  already  had 
a  large  stock  of  the  steel  cages  on  hand,  which 
were  to  be  forced  upon  an  unwilling  public,  and 
militant  societies  were  being  formed  to  meet,  battle 
with  and  vanquish  the  threatened  invasion.  Now 
there  is,  apparently,  a  much  better  prospect  of  a 
revival  of  the  high  waisted,  clinging  frocks,  than 
there  ever  was  of  its  flamboyant  rival,  the  crinoline. 

As  a  Paris  correspondent  puts  it:  "Anarchy  pre- 
rails  in  modistic  realms,"  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  there  is  not  enough  creative  genius 
left  over  in  this  age  of  trifling  inventions,  such 
•8  wireless  telegraphy  and  seedless  apples,  to 
originate  an  entirely  new  fashion. 


CORONET  IN,  POMPADOUR  OUT 


return  of  women  to  the  use  of  the  coronet  for 
the  hair: 

The  hairdresser  in  convention  proposes  and  the 
New  York  woman   disposes. 

Once  a  year  at  least  specialists  in  coiffure  build- 
ing come  from  all  over  the  United  States  to  New 
York  to  give  object  lessons  to  one  another  in  the 
preferred  models,  or  what  they  predict  will  be  the 
preferred  models  during  the  next  six  months  or 
so.  Sometimes  their  predictions  come  true,  oftener 
they  do  not. 

' '  The  New  York  woman  has  a  well  earned  repu- 
tation for  rejecting  styles  which  fashion  makers 
expect  her  to  rave  over  and  for  clinging  to  others 
she  as  confidently  is  expected  to  drop.  Thus,  after 
the  cushioned  pompadour  had  be  n  all  the  rage 
for  twelve  months  hairdressers  in  convention 
prophesied  its  complete  eclipse  and  then  scattered 
to  their  snops  to  await  the  outcome,  meanwhile 
refusing  to  replenish  their  stock  of  cushions  and 
rats.  The  outcome  was  this:  The  pompadour  en- 
joyed a  reign  of  unabated  prosperity  for  nearl}' 
four  years. 

There  are  indications,  however,  that  this  reign 
is  about  over,  that  the  pompadour  is  to  make  way 
for  the  coronet  braid.  And  not  at  all  because  the 
hairdressers  in  convention  said  it  would,  but  be- 
cause the  iNew  York  woman  in  her  last  summer's 
trip  noticed  that  the  coronet  braid  was  in  favor 
in  Paris. 

The  growing  favor  shown  the  coronet  by  fashion- 
able women  is  attributed  to  the  success  with 
which  it  was  worn  last  spring  by  a  noted  and  very 
beautiful  singer. — New  York  Sun. 


Obanges  In  the  Styles  of  Dressing  the  Hair,  and 
the  New  Coiffures. 
Said  the  Xew  York   Sun  concerning  the 


Mrs.  style — "I  want  a  hat,  but  it  must  be  in 
the  latest  style." 

Shopman — "Kindly  take  a  chair,  madam,  and 
wait  a  few  minutes;  the  fashion  is  just  changing." 
— Washington  Star. 


I  y'-i  Kt:r.- Jalt  Meaoowj     *"<>■':■     :•■.■;;.;;.■:;.•    X'' 
MARSMLATNO. 


A  PROPOSED  NEW  VENICE. 

If'ite  on  Long  Island  Which  Controller  Grout  Wants  the    New   York   Fathers    tcv 

Convert  into  a  Centre  of  Trade  or  Art. 
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WINTER'S    RANGE 
OF  STORM   STORY 
AND  SUFFERING 
RELIEVED    BY  A    BRILLIANT 
SCIENTIFIC     ACHIEVEMENT 


With  the  closing  in  of  midwinter, 
the  season  begins  wherein  hazard  and 
romauce  contribute  their  customary 
tales  to  the  news  columns  and  their 
customary  sorrows  or  thrills  to  human 
kind.  In  the  midst  of  the  usual  line  of 
marine  events  there  has  intruded  this 
year  a  brilliant  scientific  achievement, 
wrought  in  the  throw  of  the  severest  of 
marine  hardships  and  dangers.  Also,  from 
a  region  wherein  the  piracies  and  kid- 
naping of  ancient  times  have  found  a  start- 
ling parallel  under  modern  conditions,  there 
has  come  the  serious  interference  of  the 
federal  administration  to  put  an  end  to  one 
of  the  most  brutal  and  debasing  aspects  of 
life  on  the  salt  waters. 


MAKES  THE  NORTHWEST  PASSAGE 


Norwegion  Explorer,  Capt.  Amundsen,  Accomplishes 
Iiong-Strived-For   Goal. 

The  brilliant  event  of  scientific  importance 
was  signalized  when  a  Norwegian  announced 
the  successful  traversing  of  the  long- 
sought   Northwest   Passage.     Said   the   dis- 


— Adapted  from  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

patches  in  the  Associated  Press,  and  an  ex- 
planatory item  in  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Seattle,  Wash. — (japt.  Amundsen,  commander  of 
the  Norwegian  arctic  exploration  expedition,  has 
arrived  at  Eagle  City,  Alaska,  after  having  com- 
pleted the  northwest  passage,  the  first  explorer  in 
history  to  have  done  so. 

The  only  details  of  his  expedition  are  those  con- 
tained in  the  following  message,  which  he  sent  to 
Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  the  arctic  explorer  at  Chris- 
tiania: 

Fort  Egbert,  Eagle  City,  Alaska,  Dec.  S.-^-To 
Nansen,  Christiania,  Norway:  Gjoa  is  wintering  at 
King  Point,  69  degrees,  45  minutes  west.     All  well. 

Left  here  August  13,  at  which  time  the  harbor 
was  free  from  ice.  On  August  26  sighted  the  first 
vessel,  the  schooner  Charles  Hansen  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Capt.  McKenna,  twenty-five  kilometers  south 
of  Nelson  Head,  Barring  Land;  passed  two  whalers 
east  of  Cape  Bathurst,  and  saw  two  whalers,  the  Al- 
exander and  Braw  Head  of  San  Francisco,  Captains 
Tilton  and  Cook,  anchored  at  Cooper  island.  Passed 
the  schooner  Bonanza  of  San  Francisco  grounded  off 
King  Point. 

Fleet  of  American  whalers  overtaken  here  by 
rapid  progress  of  winter.  Twelve  wintering  here, 
five   at   Herschel   island,   six   to   the   east,   and   one 
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wrecketl  uii  tlio  shorts  Out  of  the  twelve  ouly  three 
intended  wintering. 

Land  surveyed  in  tne  spring  of  1905  to  72  degrees 
iind  10  minutes  north,  magnetic  observation,  King 
William  Land,  finished  June  1. 

Left  Herschel  Oetober  24  with  dog  sled  and  ar- 
rived here  today.  Will  be  at  Fort  Yukon  in  six 
days,  where  mail  will  reach  vis. 

Wire  $500  as  soon  as  possible. 

How  is  the  political   Situation? 

ROALD   AMUNDSEN. 

Capt.  Amundsen  left  Norway  at  midnight  of 
.lune  1,  1903,  and  his  first  stop  was  at  Good  Haven. 
Greenland  for  dogs.  The  first  Viase  station  was 
established  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Somerset,  in 
Leopold  harbor,  where  he  made  absolute  magnetic 
oliservations  and  operated  his  self-registering  in- 
struments for  a  time.  This  was  in  1904.  From  the 
base  station  Anuiiidson  made  sledge  trips  for  mag 
netic  observations. 

Carrying  out  liis  plans  to  a  nicety,  (!apt.  Amund- 
sen located  his  base  station  on  ^^..^ng  Williams 
island  in  the  summer  of  this  year  and  set  up  his 
self-registering  instruments.  He  also  located  the 
true  magnetic  pole  on  King  Williams  island,  and  is 
believed  to  have  found  the  monument  erected  by 
Sir  .John  Franklin's  expedition. 

The  original  intention  of  Amundsen  was  to  reach 
Herschel  island,  in  Mackenzie  bay,  north  of  Yukon 
territory,  in  the  summer  of  1906,  establish  his  base 
there,  and  open  communication  with  h^ort  MoPher- 
son  of  the  Hudson  Bay  country,  at  the  head  of 
Mackenzie  bay.  Later  his  plans  were  altered  and 
lie  brought  the  (ijoa  from  Hersliel  to  King  point  to 
winter.  King  point  is  in  Mackenzie  bay  on  the 
mainland,  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Herschel  island. 

Capt.  Amundsen  left  Herschel  island  on  Oetober 
24,  and  arrived  overland  at  Fort  Egbert,  near 
Kagle  City,  .\laska,  on  December  5. 

His  return  trip  will  be  made  by  the  way  of  Ber- 
ing strait,  and  he  i)roposes  to  stop  at  Sitka  and 
make  his  final  observations  there  at  the  United 
States  coast  and  geodetic  survey  observatory  for 
the    determination    of    instrumental    constants. 

Captain  Amundsen  made  a  complete  and  systein- 
ntic  magnetic  survey  of  the  region  about  the  mag- 
netic pole,  from  which  an  accurate  location  of  the 
pole  is  believed  to  have  resulted. 

The  determination  of  the  north  magnetic  pole 
by  Captain  .Tames  Clark  Koss  in  .June,  1831,  rested 
on  a  single  determination.  Local  disturbances  may 
be  expected  in  that  region,  and  it  was  not  believed 
that  his  determination  was  reliable.  His  position 
was  on  Boothia  JVlix,  in  north  latitude  70  degrees, 
5  minutes,  and  17  seconds,  and  west  longitude  96 
<legrees,  45  minutes,  and  48  seconds.  It  has  been 
generally  believed  that  the  magnetic  pole  is  sub- 
ject to  a  fluctuation  in  its  position  and  it  is  hoped 
that  Amundsen's  work  will  throw  some  light  upon 
the  rate  and  direction  of  motion. 

Captain  Amundsen  is  without  money,  and  today 
a  Seattle  newspaper  cabled  him  .$100  to  supply  his 
immediate  needs. 

,  Up  to  the  date  of  Capt.  Amundsen's  dispatch  it 
has  been  known  that  there  was  a  northwest  passage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but  no  vessel  had 
fiver  traversed  it.  Nordenskjold  took  his  ship,  the 
Vega,  through  the  northeast  passage,  along  the 
coast  of  Asia,  but  no  vessel  had  ever  made  the 
northwest    passage. 

It  was  known,  however,  that  the  northwest  pass- 
age existed,  because  vessels,  battling  with  the  ice, 
had  passed  part  way  through,  and  men,  hauling 
sldges  over  the  .sea,  filled  in  the  gaps  and  thus  were 
:)tile  to  chart  the  coast  line  and  the  islands  north  of 
Ihc   passage. 


Amundsen's  location  of  the  north  magnetic  pole 
will  be  of  great  value  to  science,  especially  if  he 
succeeded,  as  he  purposed,  in  determining  whether 
the  magnetic  pole  was  a  fixed  point  or  a  circum- 
scribed area.  If  he  found  it  was  an  area  he  pro- 
posed to  make  stations  clear  around  it,  so  as  to 
completely  circle  the  fliagnetic  pole. 

The  importance  of  Amundsen  s  work  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  Columbus  found  in  1482 
that  the  needle  of  the  compass  in  one  part  of  the 
Atlantic  pointed  to  the  west  of  north  and  in  another 
part  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  east  of  north.  This 
variation  has  been  noted  in  every  compass  for  more 
than  400  years,  and  yet  science  has  never  discovered 
why.  If  Amundsen  has  located  exactly  the  north 
magnetic  pole  the  variation  in  the  compass  may  be 
computed  from  a  fixed  basis  and  the  work  of  navi- 
gation and  surveying  be  greatly  simplified. 


DEATH  BALKED  ON  THE  LAKES 


Life     Savers    Rescue    Over    Forty    Persons     from 
Wrecked  Ships. 

Even  more  baffling  than  the  open  seas  are 
the  storm.s,  sometimes,  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
of  which  the  followini^  brief  description  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  affords  a  slight  glance: 

Holland,  Mich. — Thrilling  life  saving  work,  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  persons  who 
lined  the  beach,  marked  the  rescue  of  thirty-two 
passengers  and  twelve  sailors  from  the  wreck  of 
the  steamer  Argo,  which  aground  500  yards  from 
the  shore  line. 

Twenty  men.  officers,  and  deck  hands,  remained 
on  the  stranded  vessel,  refusing  to  leave  their  posts 
until  the  last  chance  of  saving  the  ship  had  gone. 

For  more  than  twelve  hours  the  life  saving  crew 
fought  the  heavy  sea  which  raged  around  the  ves- 
sel, and  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties  and 
danger  succeeded  in  rescuing,  one  Vjy  one,  all  the 
passengers  on  board  and  as  many  of  the  crew  as  did 
not  choose  to  take  the  risk  of  remaining  on  board 
the  steamer  until  it  should  be  battered  to  pieces  by 
the  storm  or  be  towed  off  the  bar  on  which  it  had 
struck. 

Never  since  the  life-savinp'  crew  was  stationed 
here  has  a  more  spectacular  and  thrilling  rescue 
been  effected.  From  the  moment  when  the  first  light 
of  day  revealed  the  Argo  hard  and  fast  on  the  reef, 
which  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  easily  within  pistol 
shot  of  the  shore,  until  darkness  came  the  work 
of  rescue  has  gone  on. 

When  darkness  hid  the  vessel  from  those  on 
shore  all  on  board  the  Argo  but  Capt.  Simpson  and 
those  of  his  officers  and  men  who  stood  by  him 
had    been    rescued. 


DUEL   IN   THE   MASTHEAD 


While   a  Ship   is  Wracked  With   Storm   Two   Men 
Fight  in  the  Rigging. 

Such  incidents  as  the  following  blend  well 
in  the  structures  of  fiction  but  their  occur- 
ence in  real  life  is  so  exceptional  as  to  make 
their  republication  of  most  absorbing  in- 
terest : 
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The  South  street  barkeutine  Mannie  Swau,  coiii- 
uianded  by  Capt.  Hollis  I.  Higgins,  who,  with  his 
wife  and  parents,  has  sailed  the  Yankee  merchant 
cruiser  for  fourteen  years  and  met  with  many  strik- 
ing adventures,  had  the  climax  of  her  thrilling  epi- 
sodes on  the  way  up  the  coast  from  Fernandina. 


After  making  Fernandina  and  loading  at  that 
port  with  lumber  the  industrious  Mannie  Swan 
squared  away  for  tliis  port.  While  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  off  Hatteras"  recently  the  barkentine 
plunged  into  a  storm.  Seas  were  piling  higher 
rverv   minute.      The    buoyantly    loaded    vessel    rode 


THAT   NEWLY    DISCOVEKJ5D   NORTHWEST  PASSAGE. 
.\s  it   will  look  soon  after  the  transcontinental  railway  companies  hear  of  it. 

— Chicago  Daily  News. 


While  the  Mauuie  Swan  was  at  i'orto  Rico  six 
weeks  ago  a  seaman  fell  sick,  and  Captain  Higgins 
signed  a  Porto  Rico  sailor,  Emilio  Huelta,  in  his 
place.  Huelta  was  a  giant  in  strength.  He  was 
short  and  swarthy,  powerfully  built  and  revengeful. 

The  new  sailor  could  not  understand  Englisli 
and  sliowed  no  disposition  to  understand.  He  was 
slow  and  sullen  in  obeying  an  order,  and  was  al- 
ways in  trouble  with  the  mate,  in  whose  watch 
he  was.  He  had  ijuarrel  after  ipiarrel  with  his 
shipmates,  wlio  avoided  him  as  the  bad  man  of 
the    f o  'c  'stli". 


well,  but  the  water  in  cataracts  even  then  washed 
over  the  deck  load. 

Aloft  in  Fierce  Tornado. 
Captain  Higgins  brought  her  head  around  to  the 
gale  and  ordered  sail  shortened.  Huelta  and  Otto 
.lansen,  of  the  port  watch,  were  ordered  aloft  at 
eight  bells  of  the  middle  watch  in  the  bowling 
"twister"  to  stow  the  upper  tops 'I.  .lansen  sprang 
willingly  and  nimbly  into  tin-  weather  rigging  to 
clinili  to  hie  work,  while  Huelta  lagged  in  his  usual 
sullen  fashion,  niunililing  curses  in  his  iiwn  language. 
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The  storm  had  partly  turned  into  a  tropical  tor- 
nado, flashes  of  ligntning  followed  by  long  peals 
of  thunder,  adding  to  the  terrifying  display.  The 
clew  lines  showed  that  the  men  were  not  handling 
the  canvass.  The  mate  bawled  aloft  to  the  two 
sailors  to  "avast  and  make  fast."  Their  actions 
were  veiled  in  blackness  and  rain,  only  occasionally 
relieved  by  a  lightning  bolt. 

The  sound  of  an  angry  man,  ana  a  frightened 
man  in  combat  reached  the  deck.  Ohe  mate  looked 
up  to  the  masthead  as  a  flash  illuminated  the  ves- 
sel. He  saw  Huelta  attacking  Jansen  with  a 
scraper,  such  as  is  used  for  scraping  down  a  mast. 
Jansen  was  defending  himself  as  best  he  could, 
partly  clinging  to  the  rigging  on  the  head,  while 
Huelta  was  throwing  his  whole  strength,  careless 
of  consequences  to  himself,  into  his  blows,  which 
were  aimed  at  the  stomach  of  his  shipmate. 

Darkness  again  shut  out  the  view,  and  the  cries 
of  the  wounded  seaman  were  heard  above  the  storm. 
Nothing  had  been  done  toward  furling  the  upper 
topsail,  the  barkentine  was  in  peril  and  yet  two 
more  men  must  be  sent  aloft  to  rescue  Jansen  and 
arrest  the  bad  man.  Huelta  climbed  the  shrouds 
to  the  cross-trees,  where  he  stood,  flourishing  his 
scraper,  ready  to  strike  down  his  snipmates. 

Two  men  found  Jansen  lying  across  the  masthead 
bleeding  profusely  trom  wounds  above  the  stom- 
ach. They  carried  him  down  the  rigging  to  the 
deck  and  he  was  sent  below. 

It  was  a  much  more  trying  task  to  arrest  Huelta. 
They  prepared  a  lasso.  A  third  sailor  climbed  to 
assist  them.  While  two,  one  in  the  weather  and 
the  other  in  the  lee  rigging,  kept  Hueita  busy  mak- 
ing passes  at  them,  the  man  below  lassoed  both  his 
feet.  Then  'with  marlinspiKes  they  knocked 
Huelta  off  his  leet  and  lowered  him  head  down- 
ward over  the  upper  tops  '1  yard  to  the  deck,  where 
the  crew  fell  upon  him  and  bound  him.  i 

When  the  Mannie  Swan  arrived  at  Nineteenth 
street,  Jersey  City,  Jansen  was  conveyed  to  a  hos- 
pital and  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  Mayhew 
arrested  Huelta.  United  States  Commissioner  Eowe 
sent  the  Porto  Eican  to  the  Hudson  county  jail, 
committing  him  in  $,'5000. 


TO  END  OYSTEE  BOAT  CRIMES 


President  Roosevelt  Takes  Action  to  Suppress  the 
Chesapeake  Horrors. 

For  many  years  hints  of  deeds  that  would 
not  bear  the  light  of  public  knowledge  have 
floated  out  from  the  regions  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  where  oyster  fishing  is  as  general 
an  occupation  as  is  cod-fishing  off  the  capes 
of  Gloucester;  but  it  is  only  within  the  past 
two  years  that  sufficient  investigation  has 
been  going  on  to  bring  the  subject  to  the 
prominence  indicated  in  the  following 
article  from  the  Philadelphia  North  Amer- 
ican: 

Outlawry  has  so  increased  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
oyster-boats  that  the  President  has  been  appealed 
to  by  the  relatives  of  men  shanghaied  aboard  the 
fleet  and  then  thrown  overboard  or  killed. 

It  is  expected  that  the  government,  so  ready  to 
heed  the  appeals  of  humanity  in  far-off  lands,  will 
certainly  put  a  stop  to  the  cruelty  on  these  small 
boats  in  the  oyster  trade. 

Philadelphia  is  particularly  concerned  in  the 
matter,  for  three-fourths  of  the  greenhorn  oyster- 
men  impressed  into  this  Chesapeake  Bay  service 
come  from  this  city. 

The  allegations  are  duly  authenticated,  and  it 
may  be  proved  by  hundreds  of  witnesses  that  the 
shanghai  system  through  which  crews  are  obtained 
for  these  boats  is  as  vicious  as  anything  the  govern- 
ment has  been  called  upon  to  suppress  in  seaport 
cities. 

Along  the  water  front  streets  of  Philadelphia 
men  have  been  kidnapped  boldly  and  carried  off  to 
Baltimore.  They  are  first  filled  with  liquor  in  the 
saloons,  and  while  in  this  condition  are  offered  easy 
jobs  on  the  oyster  boats  at  $22  a  month  and  found. 

Formerly  they  were  taken  to  the  trains  in  a 
stupefied  condition,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  the  road  most  frequently  patronized,  has 
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closed  dowu  on  this.  Now  they  are  taken  to  the 
train  partially  sober,  and  to  each  man  is  given  a 
bottle  to  supply  his  needs  on  the  train. 

The  men  are  gathered  together  in  tens  and  twen- 
ties and  taken  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  station 
on  the  Walnut  street  cars.  When  they  arrive  in 
Baltimore  they  are  not  even  trusted  in  street  cars. 

A  "Black  Maria" — just  such  a  van  as  is  used 
here  to  take  prisoners  to  the  House  of  Correction — 
is  backed  up  to  the  train,  and  the  men  are  clubbed 
into  it.  They  are  then  carried  to  the  wharves  and 
put  aboard  the  oyster  boats,  and  in  a  few  hours 
find  themselves  tossing  about  in  the  Chesapeake. 

No  lines  are  drawn,  so  sharp  is  the  demand  for 
labor  in  the  bay  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Boys 
and  old  men,  negroes  and  whites,  in  all  stages  of 
poverty  and  neglect,  but  alike  in  drunkenness,  are 
herded   in    the   shanghai    parties. 

It  is  not  a  new  institution,  but  an  old  one.  The 
outrageous  system  has  been  in  vogue  for  years. 
Many  a  man  with  steady  work  in  some  factory  or 
on  the  streets  gets  on  a  prolonged  drunk,  and  wakes 
up  on  an  oyster  boat,  not  knowing  how  he  got  there. 

Once  out  on  the  bay,  working  with  the  oyster 
tongs  and  dredges,  the  men  are  treated  with  all 
the  brutality  of  the  old-time  slave  ship  or  the  most 
rascally  modern  lime-juicer.  The  boats  are  small, 
mainly,  and  ply  back  and  forth  to  Baltimore,  but 
only  the  captain,  the  mate  and  the  cook  stay  with 
the  boat. 

To  prevent  the  escape  of  the  crew  the  men  are 
transhipped  to  a  boat  that  has  just  unloaded  her 
oysters,  and  so  kept  out  in  the  Chesapeake,  far  off 
shore,  weeks  and  months  at  a  time,  first  in  one  lit- 
tle schooner  and  then  in  another. 

Somewhere  down  along  the  Virginia  coast  a  young 
Philadelphian— William  J.  Gallagher,  of  726  South 
Front  street — is  being  held  captive  on  an  oyster 
boat.  Brutally  treated  and  in  fear  that  his  life  will 
be  taken,  he  has  written  an  urgent  appeal  to  rela- 
tives in  this  city  to  save  him. 

In  a  letter,  which  he  smuggled  ashore,  Galla- 
gher tells  his  uncle,  Michael  Mcweehan,  of  his  for- 
lorn hope  to  reach  home  in  time  to  spend  Christ- 
mas with  his  sisters  and  brothers. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  rescue  the  young  man. 

The  letter  Gallagher  wrote  home  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Uncle:  1  left  home  on  October  14,  and  I 
wish  I  was  home  again.  I  am  on  an  oyster  boat 
down  south,  and  am  used  very  roughly.  I  am  not 
making  much,  and  I  am  what  you  call  treated  like 
a  perfect  slave.  I  would  give  $50  to  any  one  who 
would  get  me  off. 

On  October  25  I  refused  to  work,  and  they  were 
going  to  throw  me  into  the  ocean,  so  I  had  to  give 
in  and  work.  The  first  Sunday  in  November  I 
hired  a  little  skiff  to  take  me  ashore,  and  the  cap' 
tain  got  after  me  and  shot  at  me.  But  he  didn't 
shoot  me,  and  now  I  am  up  against  it  for  fair. 

Uncle,  I  wish  you  would  please  look  in  my  old 
pants  pocket  and  get.  that  check  and  go  down  to 
Fourth  and  Wharton  and  draw  my  pay.  This  cap- 
tain is  the  worst  man  on  the  water.  My  month  is 
up  on  November  18,  and  he  is  trying  to  hold  me 
until  Christmas.  It  is  against  the  law  to  hold  a 
man  over  a  month,  bvit  1  can't  do  a  thing  aboard 
this  boat. 

The  name  of  this  boat  is  Ethel  Euth,  No.  35.  I 
wish  you  would  send  some  one  down  here  to  get 
me  off.  Christmas  is  not  far  off,  but  it  is  far  enough 
for  me.    I  had  to  pay  to  have  this  letter  sent  to  you. 

It  is  against  the  law  to  dredge  before  sunrise,  but 
the  captain  is  dredging  from  darik  to  dark  again. 
I  will  come  home  as  soon  as  I  can  get  off  this  boat. 
Uncle,  remember  me  to  Mary,  Rose,  Maggy,  George 


and  Joe.     Please  answer  this  letter  soon.     Write  to 
Lewisetta,  North  Turner  county,  Va. 

WILLIAM  J.  GALLAGHER. 

Another  Note  From  Eadford  Boy. 

In  a  second  letter  to  his  mother,  Wilfred  Rad- 
ford, the  17-year-old  boy  who  was  shanghaied  and 
held  captive  on  a  Chesapeake  Bay  oyster  boat, 
makes  a  pathetic  appeal  for  his  speedy  rescue  from 
his  floating  prison. 

"If  you  send  me  $10  so  I  can  give  it  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  boat,  he  will  let  me  go  free,"  young 
Eadford  writes. 


LIKE  THE  ROMANCES  OF  BEADS 


Sixteen  Year  Old  Boy  Lives  56  Days  On  a  Raft 
in  Mid-Ocean. 

Extract  from  log  of  the  British  trading  schooner 
Alice:  Sept.  2 — At  9:30  a.  m.,  in  2  deg.  18  min.  8., 
160  deg.  7  min.,  sighted  raft.  Boat  in  charge  of 
Mate  Bolger  lowered.  Rescued  boy,  raving  from 
thirst  and  hunger. 

Behind  the  official  record  of  that  rescue  in  the 
middle  of  the  south  Pacific  ocean  there  is  hidden 
one  of  the  strangest  stories  of  adventure  and  res- 
cue  ever   recorded. 

The  boy,  who  was  picked  up  on  the  raft  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean,  sixty  miles  to  the  northwest- 
ward of  Enderburg  island,  in  the  Polynesian 
Pacific,  was  Hernando  Geldargo,  a  Spanish  cabin 
boy,  the  only  survivor  of  the  Spanish  barkentine 
Valdora;  the  only  person  left  alive  of  the  thirty- 
seven  of  the  crew  and  passengers. 

The  story  told  by  the  youth — not  yet  16  years 
old — when  he  recovered  consciousness  on  board  the 
British  trading  schooner,  is  one  of  the  wildest  ever 
poured  into  the  ears  of  sailors,  and  yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  his  tale,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  evidence. 

The  "Valdora,  according  to  the  story  of  Geldargo, 
capsized  in  a  terrific  hurricane  on  July  8,  and  for 
fifty-six  days  the  boy  lived  on  the  frail  raft,  and 
for  fifty-three  of  those  days  utterly  alone,  seeing 
no  living  creature,  except  once,  knowing  not  where 
he  was,  yet  living  on  and  hoping,  day  by  day,  that 
he  would  reach  land,  or  be  picked  up  by  some  pass- 
ing vessel. 

The  records  that  were  found  on  board  the  life 
raft  support  the  story  told  by  the  cabin  boy,  and 
the  logs  01  other  ships  show  that  the  ocean  in  the 
vicinity  ol  the  equator  was  swept  by  a  terrific 
hurricane  on  that  date. 

The  tale  of  his  sufferings,  of  the  horror  of  being 
alone  in  the  center  of  the  greatest  body  of  water  in 
the  world,  the  horrors  of  thirst,  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger, the  torture  from  heat,  the  fevers,  the  chills, 
the  ravings  are  worthy  of  the  pen  of  some  Dante. 

His  story  as  he  told  it  to  Captain  Michaels  of 
the  Alice,  was  written  down.  The  Valdora,  bound 
for  Marshall  islands,  was  caught  in  a  typhoon  on 
July  6,  and  for  two  days  ran  under  bare  poles  be- 
fore the  fury  of  the  storm,  threatened  every  min- 
ute with  destruction. 

Fight  Against  Fury  of  the  Storm. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  storm  the  barkentine 
sprung  a  leak,  and  all  hands  were  called  to  man 
the  pumps,  the  men  working  in  relays.  The  vessel 
carried  a  crew  of  nineteen  men,  and  besides  there 
were  on  board  a  crowd  of  Polynesians,  in  charge  of 
two  missionaries,  who  were  bound  for  the  Marshall 
islands.  These  frightened  natives,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries as  well,  were  forced  into  service,  and  for 
hours  in  relays  they  struggled  at  the  pumps,  the 
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fury  of  thu  stoim  seeming  to  grow  hourly,  and  the 
water  making  headway  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  exhausted  men.  At  daybreak,  instead  qf  sub- 
siding, the  storm  seemed  to  increase  in  fury,  and 
Captain  Lamtano  ordered  all  the  boats  prepared 
for  launching,  and  the  two  life  rafts  made  ready 
and  provisioned.  Tne  boats  would  hold  but  thirty- 
one  persons  with  the  water  and  stores — and,  by  lot, 
the  members  of  the  crew  decided  their  places.  The 
passengers  were  assigned  to  the  boats,  and  three 
sailors  to  each  ot  the  life  rafts. 

It  was  expected  hourly  that  the  barkentine  would 
sink,  and  all  hands  were  kept  on  deck  ready  to  take 
to  the  boats  and  rafts  the  moment  the  ship  begsn 
to  settle.  But  through  the  day  and  the  night  tlie. 
frail  little  vessel  plunged  and  racked  on  throug'i 
the  mountainous  seas,  and  when  daylight  of  Julv 
8  came  it  was  still  afloat,  although  leaking  badly. 

Hope  was  revived,  xhe  fury  of  the  storm  was 
dying  out,  the  seas  were  beginning  to  subside.  At 
10  o'clock  the  first  meal  in  forty  hours  was  served, 
and  the  missionaries  assembled  everybody  who  w.is 
not  at  work,  and  gave  prayers  of  thanksgiving. 

Then,  shortly  after  noon,  when  the  pumps  seemed 
to  be  gaining,  and  the  storm  dying,  the  worn  rut 
vessel  suddenly  turned  wearily  on  one  side,  dippe  i 
water,  righted  herself — and  then,  with  a  last  effort, 
floundered,  turned  half  over  and  sank. 

At  the  first  wallow  there  was  a  wild  rush  for  the 
boats  and  the  rafts,  and  frantic  efforts  were  maOe 
to  launch  them.  The  two  life  rafts,  which  had  been 
lashed  to  the  decks,  were  cut  loose,  and,  when  the 
final  plunge  of  the  ship  came,  these  two  rafts  weie 
left  floating. 

When  Geldargo  arose  to  the  surface,  he  clambered 
aboard  a  raft,  and  found  there  two  sailors,  both 
Spaniards.  The  raft,  wfiirling  around  and  around 
in  the  eddies,  lifted  by  giant  waves,  pitched  mJ 
tossed  away  from  the  scene,  and  when  the  cvliHiisted 
men  raised  their  heads  not  a  boat  was  in  sight. 
Another  life  raft  was  pitching  on  the  wives  a 
hundred  yards  away — a  few  coops  and  boards  were 
floating  on  the  sea.  They  saw  a  few  men  strutrglo 
in  the  water,  and  disappear,  and  then  everything 
was  silent. 

All  But  Three  of  Thirty-seven  Perish. 

Of  the  thirty-seven  who  had  lived  a  few  moments 
before  only  Geldargo,  Juan  Matez,  and  llodngo 
Begar  were  alive.  The  storm  had  subsided,  but  the 
waves  still  ran  in  huge,  oily  breakers,  that  lif to  1 
the  frail  raft  high  and  then  dropped  it  seemingly 
to  the  bottom  of  thr  sea,  and  the  trio,  pat'alyzed 
by  fear,  and  overawed  by  the  presence  of  death 
and  their  own  narrow  escape,  clung,  face  down- 
ward, to  the  raft,  and  prayed. 

Hours  passed,  then  Matez,  looking  up,  paw  the 
other  raft  nearby.  There  was  a  consultation. 
Creeping  around  the  men  discovered  that  on  board 
their  raft  were  two  casks  ot  water,  a  large  supply 
of  sea  biscuit,  a  package  of  other  food,  a  box  of 
canned  food,  two  blankets,  a  small  patch  of  can- 
vas. They  knew  that  on  the  other  raft  were  more 
provisions  and  more  water,  but,  with  the  sea  n  n- 
ning  so  high,  it  was  death  to  attempt  to  reach  it, 
so  the  plan  was  abandoned,  and  during  ^h^  night, 
while  the  sea  slowly  subsided,  the  three  clung  to 
the  raft,  hanging  on  with  teeth,  feet,  and  fingers 
while  it  pitched  and  tosstvi. 

At  daybreak  they  saw  the  other  raft,  scarcely 
thirty  yards  away.  The  sea  was  quieter,  and  Begar 
volunteered  to  swim  over  and  carry  a  lino  so  that 
the  two  rafts  could  be  hauled  together.  He  fas- 
tened the  line,  but,  in  trying  to  clamber  on  board, 
he  lost  his  hold,  and,  while  the  other  two  w.atched 
helplessly,  hft  sank. 


For  one  horrified  minute  Matez  watched,  and 
then  he  leaped  into  the  sea,  started  to  swim  toward 
the  sinking  man — and  then,  throwing  up  his  hands, 
he,  too,  sank. 

Geldargo,  a  boy  of  16  years,  on  his  first  voyage 
away  from  home,  was  left  alone,  without  chart, 
without  any  idea  of  where  he  was. 

He  sank  down  on  to  the  raft  again,  clutching  at 
the  rope  hand  nolds,  and  how  long  ho  Jay  there  he 
does  not  know.  It  was  dark  when  he  got  up.  The 
sea  was  running  lower,  and,  at  the  end  <d  the  ropes 
he  could  see  the  other  raft,  tugging  away  at  the 
end  of  the  tow.  He  crawled  over  and  dragged  the 
two  rafts  slowly  together,  and  then  during  the  day, 
he  transferred  the  two  casks  ox  water  and  all  the 
food  and  blankets  to  his  own  raft,.  Thon  he  lashed 
the  other  raft  tightly  alongside,  and  during  the 
following  days,  he  busied  himself  tearing  it  up, 
using  wliatever  was  possible  to  make  shelter  for 
himself.  From  one  pole  he  had  made  a  mast,  and 
to  it  he  fastended  a  bit  of  sail,  scarcely  five  feet 
square. 

As  if  Floating  in  Sea  of  Oil. 

The  ocean  had  subsided  and  he  went  along  the 
equator  as  if  floating  in  a  sea  of  oil.  Scarcely  a 
ripple  bioke  the  surface,  and  the  sun  beat  down 
upon  him  pitilessly.  He  dipped  pieces  of  rag  into 
the  water  and  sucked  them,  hour  after  hour,  keeping 
his  mouth  moist,  and  he  ate  sparingly,  nibbling 
biscuits  and  occasionally  opening  a  can  of  beef 
and  eating  it.  Every  time  he  opened  a  can  he  was 
forced  to  eat  it  all  within  a  few  hours  to  keep 
it  from  spoiling,  until  he  found  he  could  fasten  it 
by  a  string  and  hang  it  overboard  in  the  water, 
only  the  added  salt  made  him  desperately  thirsty 
and  forced  him  to  use  more  water. 

The  water  evaporated,  causing  him  constant  loss, 
and  almost  as  much  was  lost  m  that  way  as  by 
his  drinking.  The  sea  remained  quiet.  Once  a 
small  storm  raised  the  waves,  but  mostly  he  drifted 
before  light  breezes. 

On  the  thirtieth  day,  as  he  counted  them  by 
notches  cut  in  the  mast  with  his  knife,  he  saw 
gulls,  and  he  knew  he  was  nearing  some  land,  but 
the  next  morning  the  gulls  disappearea,  and  he  knew 
he  had  passed  some  island. 

Hour  after  hour  during  the  day  he  lay  in  the 
shade  of  his  little  mast,  and  at  noon  time  crawled 
under  a  little  shelter,  and  all  day  he  strained  his 
eyes  across  the  water  looking  lor  some  sail.  Once 
he  saw  a  sail  far  to  the  southward,  almost  on  the 
horizon,  but  it  disappeared.  Once,  also,  he  saw 
smoke.  On  the  thirty-second  day  the  water  from 
the  four  casks  was  gone.  All  day  he  sat  helplessly 
on  the  raft. 

The  water  long  had  been  stale  and  flat,  but  it 
had  helped  wash  down  the  biscuit  and  the  salt  meats- 
He  was  dying  of  thirst.  He  feit  his  mind  wander 
ing,  and  he  held  himself  tightly  by  the  hand  ropes 
on  the  raft  to  keep  from  leaping  into  the  sea  and 
ending  his  misery.  He  fell  asleep  at  last,  under  a 
brilliant  moon,  and  towards  morning  he  awoke.  The 
sky  was  velvet  blue,  and  the  sea  looked  like  a 
clouded  emerald  under  the  moonlight. 

After  that  he  lost  count.  How  long  he  suffered 
he  does  not  know,  but  he  awoke  from  his  stupor 
to  find  rain  pouring  down,  warm  and  soothing.  He 
held  out  his  hands  and  filled  them,  pressing  them 
to  his  parched  lips,  and  he  threw  off  his  clothes  and 
stood  naked,  soaking  in  the  moisture.  Then  he  ton^ 
down  his  sail,  and  making  a  basin  of  it  he  cauglit 
the  falling  water  and  poured  it  into  the  casks.  Om; 
after  another  he  filled,  and  then  when  they  were  all 
full  he  drank  and  drank. 

Prom  that  on  his  memory  of  what  happened  was 
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dim.  Ill)  was  sick,  .v  fever  cousumoil  liim  and  hr 
crawled  around  tlie  raft  to  hide  himself  from  the 
glare  of  the  sun.  At  night  chills  came  and  his  mind 
wandered.  He  lost  count  of  the  days  and  nights. 
and  he  struggled  against  the  madness  that  he  felt 
coming  over  hini. 

He  did  not  see  the  ship  that  saved  him.  He  was 
asleep  on  the  raft  when  the  lookout  on  the  Alice 
sighted  the  raft. 

It  was  three  days  before  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
gazed  at  the  top  of  the  berth  in  which  he  lay. 
Then,  slowly,  as  if  afraid  that  it  was  all  a  dream, 
he  turned  over  and  saw  a  man  standing  by  his 
berth.  And  then,  with  a  cry  of  tright,  he  lapsed 
into  unconsciousness  again  and  for  days  hnvcrcd 
near  death. 

But  finally  he  recovered,  and,  gaining  strength. 
told  the  story  of  his  marvelous  escape  from  death. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


A   WAR    FOUGHT    OVER   AGAIN 


Bill    'Awkins   of   the   Drake    Laid   Low    and    Tom 
Scudder  Sent  Adrift. 

"If  you'll  promise  to  make  fast  your  jaw  tackle 
about  the  names  o'  the  pawties  involved,"  said 
a  gunner  of  H.  M.  S.  Drake  recently,  "  I  '11  tell  'ee 
the  yarn  without  reservation,  as  the  sayin'  is.  Lets 
call  'im  Bill  'Awkins,  seein'  as  'how  it  ain't  far 
oflf  'is  real  naime.  'E's  a  gunner's  myte  aboard 
the  Drake.  Regards  tor  'orspitality  received  bein ' 
due,  let's  call  t'otlier  fellow  Tom  Scudder.  'E's 
of  equal  rank  aboard  the  Myne. 

"Bill,  'e's  a  rank  Yankee  'ater;  leastways  'e 
was  till  todye.  Said  as  'ow  you  won  the  War 
of  Independence  'cos  we  was  busy  with  the  French 
and  cetery  at  the  time.  Scudder  was  sufferin ' 
from  acute  Anglophobia,  as  the  sayin '  is.  'E  was 
allers  talkin'  of  bloomin'  Britishers  an'  bloated 
toflfs,  and  cetery;  leastwyse  so  I'm  since  informed. 

"Well,  any  ow.  Bill  'Awkins,  'e  gets  leave 
from  the  Drake  (thankin'  'Is  'Ighn^ss)  an'  Tom 
Scudder  'o  goes  ashore  from  the  Myne  (by  the 
grace  of  Gawd  an'  Bob  Evings.)  There  was  some 
more  of  us  an '  we  meets,  makin '  a  pawty,  as  you 
might  say. 

"Eight  from  the  start  we  others  .see  them  two 
wag  built  for  different  seas.  Bill,  'e  didn  't  like 
Tom,  and  Tom  'e  made  no  secret  of  what  he 
thort  of  Bill  'Awkins.  It  was  like  to  be  a  hin- 
ternational  aflfair  any  minnit,  but  diplomacy,  beer, 
an'  cetery  saved  the  sitivation  in  a  manner  of 
speakin '. 

"Still  they  eyed  one  another  with  their  search- 
lights an'  kept  'ove  to  all  evenin',  now  and  then 
makin'  signals  which  was  just  diplomatic  enough 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  For  instance,  says  Scu<l- 
dpr,   hospitablelike: 

"  'Wot  do  you  think  of  our  skyscrapers.  Bill 
'Awkins,' 

"'Umphhh!'  says  Bill.  'We  could  tuck  'em 
away  in  the  Tower.' 

"  'Wot  do  you  think  of  our  saloons.  Bill  'Aw- 
kins,,' says  Tom  Scudder,  quite  unruffledlike. 

"  'You  orter  see  the  Welsh  'Arp,  which  is  'En- 
don  wye,'  snorts  Bill   'Awkins. 

"Then  they  didn't  talk  no  more,  but  you  could 
see  as  'ow  each  was  sparrin'  for  a  fight.  'Owever, 
we  got  along  all  right.  Dropped  into  a  plyce  where 
they  served  suet  soup,  called  a  chop  'ouse  and  run 
by  Chinymen.  Then  we  'ired  a  motor  an'  bowled 
along  at  eighteen  knots  till  the  petrol  gave  out. 
Alter  w'ich  we  had  some  more  beer,  meanin'  that 
■we    'ove  to  for  I't   instead   of  coalin'  on  p.Tssage. 


"Then  the  diplomatic  relations  atween  Bill  'Aw- 
kins an'  Tom  Scudder  was  ruptured,'  as  the  sayin' 
is.  Bill  'e  got  exasperated  'cos  of  the  sang  troid 
of  Tom,  "oo  took  'is  beer  without  lookin'  to'rds 
Bill,  as  is  the  English  wye,  Bill  gettin'  ready  to 
respond  'an'  likewise  bows,'  never  got  the  chawnce. 

"So  Bill  'e  taps  Tom  on  the  shoulder  an'  says, 
'e  says: 

"  'Wot  for  do  you  Yankee  sailors  wear  'ats 
that's  like  a  woman's  bunnet  on  a  buckram  frame? 

Tom,  'e  looks  'im  all  ver,  an'  his  eye  geos  aloft 
to  the  w  'ite  'at  which  the  British  sailor  wears, 
an'  'e  says: 

It's  a  long  sight  better 'n  a  tops 'I  that  looks 
like  a  Charlotte  Buss,'  wotever  that  might  ha'  been. 

"Bill  was  too  puzzled  to  talk  f 'r  a  minnit;  then 
'e   says,  kind   o'  savvage  like: 

"  '  It  ain't  a  matter  o'  'arts,  arter  all.  It's  the 
standin '  of  the  man  wot  wears  it. '  Then  they  go 
at  it,  not  with  their  fists,  but  like  naval  gen'lmen. 
Bill  'e  repeats  'is  pet  speech  about  'ow  we  was 
busy  at  the  time  o'  the  war  an'  couldn't  attend 
to  no  small  affairs  like  the  War  o'  Independence. 
Tom    'e  said   'e  didn't  care    'ow  busy  we  was. 

"  'If  you  'adn't  been  so  busy,'  'e  ses,  'we  would 
ha '  made  you  busier  over    'ere. ' 

"I  was  goin'  to  interfere,  but  somebody  offered 
a  beer,  an '  I  decided  it  was  a  silly  argyment  any- 
way, w'ich  ad  better  be  settled  by  the  two  their- 
selves.  Next  thing  1  knows,  'owever  ( 'avin  put 
down  me  glawss)  Bill  'e  was  challengin'  Tom  to 
finish  the  War  o'  Independence  right  there.  Tom 
took  'im  up  an,'  being  the  challenged  party,  he 
picked  out  the  weapons,  which  was    'igh-balls. 

"  'Wot's  a  'igh-ball?'  says  Bill  '.Awkins,  lookin' 
madder  than  ever.       'E  was  told. 

"  'Oh,'  ses  Bill,  lookin'  like  he'd  known  all  the 
time  an'  was  only  spoofin',  'you  mean  w'isky  an' 
soda.      W'y  can't  ye  talk  English?' 

' '  Then  they  started  in  on  the  engagement.  As 
fast  as  Bill  fired  a  broadside  of  'igh-balls,  Tom 
'e  replied.  They  raked  one  another  fore-an'-aft, 
manoeuvered  for  position,  dodged  and  ducked — or 
at  least,  tried  to,  but  back  at  one  another  they 
both  got.  The  bombardment  kept  up  an  hour, 
while  the  barkeeper  swabbed  the  blood  from  the 
scruppers  an'  we  stood  by  as  a  sort  of  'orspital 
corps,  in  a  manner  of  speakin',  regardless  of  the 
small  shot  that  was  rainin'  around  us.  Trafalgar 
warn't    in    it.       It   was    'orrible — 'orrible! 

"By  an'  by,  when  we  got  a  look-in,  it  looked  like 
Hill  was  either  encounterin'  'eavy  seas  or  'ad  got 
a  shot  in  a  vital  part  of  'is  locker.  Any'ow,  'e 
was  rollin'  around,  an'  by  the  looks  of  'im  'is 
I'argo  was  shiftin'. 

"Tom  'e  still  'ad  'is  'ead  up,  but  'is  engines 
was  gettin '  'ot  an '  his  fire  warn  t  so  swift.  'Is 
'elm  likewise,  'ad  been  'it,  apparently,  for  'e  didn  t 
come  aroun'  fast  when  the  'Awkins  broadside 
bellered. 

"Well,  to  make  a  short  finish  of  a  long  fight, 
Bill  '.\wkins  suddenly  foundered.  Went  down, 
mind  you,  like  Kempenfelt,  with  'his  pen  in  'is 
'and,  an'  didn't  strike  the  flag,  either.  Then, 
just  as  it  looked  a  victory  for  Tom,  'e  suddenly 
keeled,  too.      An'  it  was  all  over. 

"We  bore  'em  tenderly  to  the  water  front.  On 
the  way  their  'ats  kep'  droppin'  off — them  'ats 
they  that  'ud  started  the  row.  We  put  'em  back 
on  their  'eads,  but — you  see,  we'd  been  in  the 
battle  summat,  too — and  the  'ats  must  a  got  mixed, 
for  when  we  boys  o'  the  Drake  got  aboard  and 
started  to  put  Bill  '.\wkins  in  ..is  buiiK.  the  minnit 
we  took  on  that  Charlotte  Buss  'at,  'oo  was  under 
it  but  Tom  Scudder,  (Gawd  bless  'im)  sleepin '  :is 
caljn  as  a  Gold  Coast  lagoon. 
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"We  kep'  'im  all  night,  an'  this  mornin'  took 
'im  to  the  Myne.  There  was  Bill  'Awkins,  lookin' 
as  if  'e'd  swallowed  a  gallon  o'  turpentine  an' 
rubbed  cheese  in  'is  eyes,  standin'  oy  the  rail  o' 
the  American  flagship. 

"  'Bill,'  I  says,  says  I,  humorous  like,  'wot  you 
doin'  theref 


"  'Me?'  says  Bill  'Awkins,  'I  guess  I'm  'eld 
as   a    'ostage. ' 

"Well,  we  swapped  'ostages.  Bill  'Awkins  and 
Tom  shuk  'ands  and  said  each  other  was  a  noble 
enemy.  They  was  each  given  a  job  to  shellac  the 
'tweendecks  as  punishment. 

"An'  that  was  the  final  end  o'  the  War  o'  In- 
dependence. ' ' — New  York  Times. 


Is  There  A  Soul  m  Animals? 

Philosophers,  Scientists,  and  Laymen  Admit  the  Brute 
World  To  a  New  Plane  of  Consideration -Typi- 
cal Stories  of  Animal  Intelligence 


While  the  occult  philosophies  of  the  Orient 
are  gaining  increased  foothold  among  Oc- 
cidental thinkers,  and  while  the  scientific 
students  are  discovering  the  means  of  gener- 
ating life,  at  least  among  the  lower  species, 
a  significant  attention  is  being  paid  to 
the  nature,  and  particularly,  to  the  mental 
phenomena  of  animals.  This  has  already  re- 
sulted in  a  material  alteration  in  the  common 
viewpoint  as  to  brujte  life,  and  promises 
eventually,  perhaps,  to  cause  an  utter  re- 
vision of  the  human  claim  to  exclusive  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  privileges. 


ANIMALS  HAVE  SOULS 


Distinguished    Teacher    and    Philosopher    Declaxes 
They  Are  Immortal. 

An  advanced  suggestion,  and  one  worthy 
of  the  most  extreme  respect,  because  its  au- 
thor is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  specu- 
lative philosophers  of  the  present  day,  has 
proceeded  from  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Howison  of 
the  University  of  California.  Said  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle : 

Berkeley. — Professor  George  Holmes  Howison, 
head  of  the  department  of  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  California,  startled  his  class  in  ethics 
recently  by  declaring  that  lower  animals  have  eter- 
nal life  as  well  as  man.  He  took  a  fling  at  the 
theory  of  evolution,  which  supposes  that  conscious 
life  evolved  out  of  unconscious  life,  for,  he  said, 
consciousness  existed  in  the  beginning  and  will 
continue  always  to  exist. 

Professor  Howison  declared  that  Buddhism  is 
ahead  of  Christianity  in  so  far  as  its  conception  of 
the  lower  animals  goes.  ' '  That  animals  have  no 
souls,  and  were  made  by  God  for  the  pleasure  and 
benefit  of  man,  is  absurd,"  said  Professor  Howison. 
"The  difference  in  intellect  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals  consists  in  the  difference  in  the  hin- 
drance to  intellectual  faculty.  Increased  intelli- 
gence means  increased  control.  Do  animals  reflect? 
Undoubtedly  they  do.  If  they  reflect,  then  they 
have  intelligence.  Once  you  admit  they  have  in- 
telligence, then  you  must  admit  that  they  exist 
eternally,  just  as  much  as  we  do.  Are  animals  ca- 
pable of  overcoming  the  hindrance  to  their  intel- 
lectual faculty,     I  answer,  yes. 

The  world  has  one  religion  that  recognizes  the 
dignity  of  the  lower  animals.  The  remarkable 
thing  about  the  Christian  religion  is  the  fact  that 
it  pays  so  little  attention  to  the  lower  animals. 
Christ  scarcely  mentions  them.  Buddah  surpasses 
him  in  this  regard.  But  Buddah  had  absolutely 
no  conception  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  life.  In  this  Christ 
transcended  him.  Christ's  word  on  the  immor- 
tality  of   the   soul   is  final. ' ' 

In  concluding  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  ani- 
mals. Professor  Howison  stated  that  the  highest 
forms  of  civilization  would  all  come  to  recognize 
the  immortality  of  the  lower  animal.  The  various 
societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
he  said,  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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DOO  AWAITS  MASTER  48  HOURS  MULES  PROVED  NOT  STUPID 


Has  to  be  Forcibly  Removed  to  the  Pound  After 
Long  Vigil. 
The  numerous  incidents  which  follow  bear 
their  own  testimony  within  themselves,  at 
least  evidencing  in  each  instance  a  phase 
of  animal  life  which  the  tradesmen  would 
call  near-human.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
them  thus  collectively  without  gathering  in- 
ferences more  or  less  in  keeping  with  the 
points  made  by  Prof.  Howison: 

Paris. — Georges  Lecollier,  a  tramp  of  about  50 
years,  was  arrested  while  soliciting  alms  in  the  bou- 
levard des  Italiens.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
dog,  which  followed  him  to  the  Opera  police  station. 
Lecollier  was  sent  to  the  depot,  but  the  dog  was 
forgotten,  and  for  two  days  and  two  nights  it  re- 
mained outside  the  station  whining  piteously  for 
its  master.  The  faithful  animal  refused  to  leave  the 
place,  and  was  forcibly  removed  to  the  pound. — New 
York  Herald. 


AN  ELEPHANT  SAVED  a  BABY 


Sagacious  Lena  Lifted  a  Little  Girl  from  Path  of 
Performing  Animals. 

Lena,  the  biggest  of  the  performing  elephants  in 
Fairyland,  now  showing  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in- 
dulged both  her  maternal  instinct  and  her  sense 
of  humor  Thursday  night  in  a  manner  which  tlirew 
a  large  audience  into  panic. 

A  tiny  girl  of  3,  unobserved  by  the  crowd,  had 
crawled  beneath  the  barrier  and  stood  just  within 
the  ring.  So  little  was  she  that  she  was  entirely 
out  of  range  of  the  trainers  in  the  center.  But  as 
she  delightedly  clapped  her  baby  hands  at  the  march- 
ing and  counter-marching  of  the  huge  beasts  the 
watchful  Lena  saw  and  marked  her,  first,  for  re- 
moval from  harm's  way,  and,  second,  for  the  neces- 
sary maternal  discipline  which  should  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  danger. 

Lena's  small  eye  twinkled  with  amusement,  as 
leading  her  fellows  she  approached  the  venturesome 
baby  for  the  second  time.  The  little  one  looked  up 
into  her  face  with  an  enchanting  smile,  but  the 
elephant  never  hesitated.  She  shot  out  her  trunk, 
wreathed  it  about  the  child's  body  and  in  a  second 
whirled  her  high  in  air. 

An  instant  the  spectators  saw  the  little  girl's 
fluttering  skirts  and  caught  her  frightened  cry, 
the  next  she  was  whirling  through  space. 

Women  shrieked  with  terror  and  hid  their  eyes. 
The  trainers  dashed  to  the  place  where  the  child 
lay,  expecting  to  find  her  crushed  and  dead.  In- 
stead she  was  as  safe  from  harm  as  though  cradled 
in  her  mother 's  arms.  Lena,  with  unerring  sagacity, 
had  tossed  her  upon  a  soft  grassy  spot,  and  had 
handled  her  so  gently  that  not  a  bruise  was  to  be 
found  upon  her.  The  child  shed  a  few  alarmed 
tears  and  then  promptly  forgot  the  incident. 

When  a  search  was  made  for  her  parents  none 
could  be  found.  The  child  was  apparently  alone 
and  had  wandered  into  the  show  unnoticed  in  the 
crowd.  She  was  taken  to  the  police  station,  where 
she  was  later  claimed  by  her  father,  Frank  Spinelly, 
who  keeps  a  fruit  store  at  228  Grand  avenue,  close 
to  Fairyland.  The  child,  whose  name  is  Josie,  had 
slipped  awav  early  in  the  evening. — New  York 
World. 


Texas  Ranchman  Teaches  Them  Many  Tricks  Hith- 
erto Incredible. 

San  Angelo,  Texas.— On  the  ranch  of  Charles  B. 
Metcalf,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  San  Angelo, 
is  what  the  owner  declares  to  be  the  only  mule 
school  in  the  world.  It  is  a  popular  impression  that 
mules  are  so  stupid,  stubborn  and  "contrary"  that 
they  cannot  be  trained  like  other  animals,  but  Mr. 
Metcalf  has  demonstrated  that  they  are  just  as 
intelligent  as  horses  and  by  kindly  treatment  and 
tactful  instruction  can  be  made  to  do  any  trick 
that  can  be  taught  a  horse.  To  prove  his  argument 
he  takes  his  friends  to  see  a  drove  of  sixteen  mules 
from  two  to  four  years  old,  which  hUve  been  trained 
within  the  last  year  on  his  ranch  to  do  almost 
everything  but  talk.  They  are  ordinary  mules. 
They  have  never  been  in  a  circus  and  were  never 
exhibited  for  money.  They  go  through  military 
evolutions  at  the  word  of  command  like  a  well- 
drilled  squad  of  soldiers,  and  introduce  a  little  comic 
business,  with  a  sham  battle  between  the  Russians 
and  Japanese.  JN  early  all  of  them  have  their  little 
individual  stunts,  which  they  perform  as  they  are 
called  up  one  after  the  other.  They  have  a  dance 
and  waltz  around  the  corral;  one  of  them  pretends 
to  be  sick  and  another  comes  up  to  doctor  him, 
examines  his  tongue  and  gives  him  medicine;  they 
lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  and  are  awakened  by  the 
ringing  of  a  bell;  they  have  a  school  with  a  teacher, 
who  hears  the  scholars  recite  their  lessons  and 
spanks  them  for  being  naugnty;  "Dotty  Dimple" 
says  her  prayers,  and  the  rest  of  them  do  their 
share  in  the  entertainment,  all  of  which  takes  place 
in  the  open  field.  There  are  no  tents  or  benches 
or  scenery,  which,  of  course,  adds  to  the  interest 
of  the  show. 

The  star  performers  are  a  coal-black  animal 
named  Theodore  and  a  pure  white  one  named 
Booker.  Mr.  Metcalf  says  that  "Theodore  is  the 
smartest  mule  in  the  world,  smarter  than  most  men 
I  know.  He  is  more  energetic  and  strenuous  than 
Booker,  but  he  is  not  so  polite;  they  are  great 
chums  and  pull  together  perfectly.  They  have 
never  had  a  difference. ' ' 

During  the  performance  Theodore  makes  a  speech 
from  the  top  of  a  dry  goods  box  that  is  rolled  out 
on  to  the  grass,  and  if  you  allow  yourself  to  come 
under  the  hypnotic  influence  of  Mr.  Metcalf  you 
can  perceive  a  resemblance  in  the  animal's  ges- 
tures and  other  oratorical  peculiarities  to  those 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Booker 
is  an  orator  also,  but  is  not  so  eloquent  as  Theodore. 

The  closing  number  on  the  program  and  the 
most  popular  is  a  lunch  party  at  which  Theodore 
and  Booker  are  the  only  guests.  The  table  (an  old 
box)  is  set  by  a  mule  of  spotless  white  called 
Dixie,  and  she  serves  as  waitress  during  the  meal. 
Theodore  and  Booker  eat  together  in  the  most 
friendly  and  even  affectionate  manner  and  rub  each 
other's  noses,  and  Mr.  Metcalf  says: 

"I  have  never  seen  a  single  man  in  Texas  object 
to  it!" — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


USE  OF  BEES  AS  MESSENGERS 


Experiments   Showing  How   Their   Sense  of  Direc- 
tion May  be  Utilized. 

A  very  curious  and  interesting  investigation  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time  past  among  naturalists 
with   regard   to   the   senses    of   the   lower   animals. 
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It  has  been  found  that  in  most  cases  these  are 
very  different  from  ours,  and  it  cannot  any  longer 
be  denied  that  instances  occur  in  which  special 
senses  that  are  not  possessed  by  human  beings  are 
developed  in  animais.  One  of  these,  called  ' '  the 
sense  of  direction,"  enables  bees  to  return  from 
long  distances  to  their  hives,  unaided  by  any  of  the 
five  different  ways  we  have  of  recognizing  our  sur- 
roundings. 

To  test  this  uuitter  thouroughly,  the  fertile  honey 
makers  have  been  taken  considerable  distances 
from  their  hives,  to  localities  which  it  was  certain 
that  they  had  never  before  visited;  yet  when  set 
free  they  flew  as  unhesitatingly,  as  directly  and 
as  unerringly  home  as  from  places  perfectly  known 
to  them. 

A  few  years  ago  it  occurred  to  a  well  known  bee 
keeper  that  this  remarkable  ability  on  the  part  of 
bees  might  be  made  useful.  Convincing  himself 
that  he  could  rely  upon  their  speedy  return  from 
anjTvhere  within  the  range  of  three  or  four  miles 
from  their  hives,  whether  they  had  ever  been  at  the 
place  from  which  they  started  homeward  or  not, 
he  sot  to  work  to  test  their  ability  to  carry  mes- 
sages, as  do  homing  pigeons.  Ho  accordingly  pro- 
cured a  few  Dees  from  a  friend  who  lived  on  the 
further  side  ot  a  barren,  sandy  tract  of  land,  which, 
offering  no  inducements  in  the  way  of  possible 
food  supplies,  was  never  visited  by  the  insects,  and 
crossed  over  to  his  own  home. 

Going  to  his  garden  with  his  children  ho  touched 
certain  tiny  packages,  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
with  bird  lime.  Upon  these  were  written,  in 
minute  handwriting,  certain  messages  from  his  two 
little  girls.  The  packages  consisted  of  the  thin- 
nest paper  fastened  with  the  thinnest  thread  and 
done  up  in  the  smallest  parcels  possible. 

Releasing  the  bees,  one  by  one,  from  the  paste- 
board box  in  which  they  had  been  imprisoned,  he 
fastened  with  a  trained  hand  each  of  the  little 
packets  to  the  back  of  a  bee,  which  he  then  allowed 
to  fly  away. 

Like  homing  pigeons,  they  started  off  at  once 
across  the  unfamiliar  desert  for  their  home,  ar- 
riving there  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
with  their  packages  secure  upon  their  backs. — St. 
Nicholas. 


HORSES  NERVES  GET  UNSTRUNG 


City  Animals  Have  to  Be  Sent  to  the  Country  to 
Recover. 

■ '  llorso  gets  dissipated  same  as  man, ' '  said  the 
wise  looking  Jerseyite.  ' '  This  fast  city  life  wears 
him  all  out — dodging  cars  and  autos,  hearing  ten 
thousand  kinds  of  noises,  pounding  stone  under 
foot. 

"He  eats  quick  and  irregular,  the  hostler  treats 
him  careless,  he  gets  red  eyed  watching  the  Broad- 
way lights  while  his  owner  is  up  against  the  bar 
or  attending  the  theater.  Perhaps  he  don't  smoke 
or  drink,  like  his  owner,  but  the  fast  life  affects 
him. 

"Ho  as»n(aato»  with  crooked  cab  horses  and  all 
kinds  of  riffraff  that's  bound  to  affect  his  manners 
and  morals.  Finally  his  nerves  are  frazzled,  his 
liver  won't  work,  his  feet  become  sore,  and  unless 
you  send  him  out  to  my  sanatorium  in  the  country 
he's   a   goner." 

"So  you  have  a  horse  sanitorium  in  the  coun 
try?" 

"  Vi's   sir,   I    li;\ve   b.'on    nnininy   it    for   ton   years 


and  some  of  my  clients  are  the  best  people  in 
town.  They  know  I  treat  their  horses  like  my 
own  and  that  I  don't  do  like  some  doctors,  who  cure 
their  patients  of  dope  smoking  by  subsituting  the 
morphine    habit. 

Mine  is  the  honest  natural  treatment,  the 
simple  life  that  restores  vigor  and  joy  to  the  worst 
wreck  that  ever  drooped  between  thills.  They  feel 
as  good  as  a  bank  president  who  comes  back  to 
town  after  two  months  moose  hunting  in  the  Maine 
woods.  You  wouldn't  Know  'em  for  the  same 
animal. ' ' 

"How   often   does   a   horse   need   a  sanitorium?" 

' '  About  as  often  as  a  man.  Some  are  naturally 
more   nervous   and  some   live  faster  than   others. 

' '  Any  average  horse  is  bound  to  need  the  treat- 
ment at  the  end  of  summer,  if  he's  been  driven  and 
mishandled  around  the  summer  resorts,  and  also 
at  the  end  of  winter,  when  he's  oeen  doing  so  much 
duty  outside  clubs,  theaters,  and  restaurants.  He's 
likely  to  be  worst  in  the  spring,  after  the  winter 
campaign,  having  lived  so  many  months  on  oats 
and  baled  hay. 

"His  nerve  is  gone.  Perhaps  his  appetite  fails, 
and  that  may  be  partly  because  his  teeth  have  got 
sharp  and  need  grinding  down.  He  is  a  victim 
of  neglect  and  the  swift  career." 

"What  do  you  do  first  with  the  wreck!" 

"Well,  after  getting  him  out  to  the  sanitorium, 
we  give  him  a  good  medical  examination.  The  doc 
finds  out  if  anything  uncommon  is  wrong  with  him. 

"He  gets  some  pills  on  general  principles,  his 
teeth  are  filed,  his  shoes  pulled  off,  hoofs  examined 
for  foreign  substances  and  manicured.  We  like 
to  cut  stimulants  at  once,  which  is  oats,  but  some 
horses  need  to  taper  off. 

"The  idea  is  to  give  the  patient  absolutely 
nothing  but  pure  air,  pure  water,  and  green  grass, 
which  he  nips  for  himself.  He  is  turned  loose  in 
the  pasture  all  day. ' ' 

"How  does  the  patient  act  under  this  treat- 
ment?" 

"You  have  to  count  on  the  reaction  at  first. 
If  he  was  a  little  bit  nervous  in  the  city  it  all 
comes  out  in  the  new  surroundings.  The  quiet 
makes  him  almost  crazy. 

"He  hankers  after  his  stimulants.  Ho  shies 
at  the  scenery  and  is  scared  liy  a  plow  or  farm 
wagon.  That  soon  wears  away  and  he  begins  to 
on,joy  life. 

"Say,  you  ought  to  see  him  gradually  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  the  country  and 
that  iirick  walls  ain't  nature.  He  pricks  up  his. 
ears,  smells  things  and  gallops  and  cavorts  like 
inal.  He  makes  friends  with  the  rube  horses 
and  likes  to  stand  beside  'em,  listening  to  their 
innocent   gossip." — New  York   Sun. 


BADIiY  HURT  BY  ROOSTER 


Fowl     Spurred    Woman    and    She    May    Die     from 
Injuries. 

Og<lonsb\irg.  N.  ^  . — Mrs.  Salem  White,  who  lives 
near. Bennington  Falls,  went  into  her  poultry  yard 
recently  and  attempted  to  catch  a  hen. 

A  vicious  game  rooster  resented  the  intrusion, 
and,  fl.ving  at  Mrs.  Wliite,  drove  its  spurs  into  the 
back  of  her  hand.  The  hand  swelled,  and  blood 
poisoning  has  set  in.  She  may  die. — New  York 
Times. 
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KINGFISHER  DADDIES  4  SWALLOWS 


Bereft    of    His    Wife,   He    Adopts    a    Quartet    of 
Feathered  Orphans. 

Clarendon,  Vt. — On  the  lone  branch  of  a  dead 
birch,  the  roots  ot  which  are  imbedded  in  the  bank 
of  Otter  Creek,  a  few  rods  below  the  mouth  of 
Cold  River,  there  sits  these  Jays  a  big  male  king- 
fisher, his  brilliant  blue-feathered  crest  raised  as 
a  signal  of  danger,  and  his  snappy,  furtive,  bead- 
like  eyes  ceaselessly  watching  a  quartet  of  chat- 
tering young  swallows  just  learning  to  fly.  Should 
danger  threaten,  the  kingfisher  will  drop  from  the 
stump  like  a  plummet  from  a  balloon,  hover  over 
the  brood  and  hurry  the  fledglings  to  a  hole  deep 
in  a  sand-bank,  emitting  the  while  sharp,  rattling 
cries  of  distress.  Then  he  will  dart  up  above  the 
tree  tops  and  with  wings  outspread  soar  in  mid  air 
until  the  danger  is  passed. 

A.  P.  Burton,  a  Boston  bird  lover,  who  is  spending 
the  summer  here,  says  that  the  kingfisher  is  pro- 
viding one  of  the  most  interesting  bird  studies 
it  has  ever  been  his  fortune  to  come  across,  and  he 
is  taking  elaborate  notes,  to  be  sent  later  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  at   Washington. 

According  to  Mr.  Burton,  the  kingfisher  accepted 
the  brood  after  his  mate  had  been  killed  aii.l  his 
nest  robbed  by  Rutland  boys  who  were  fishing  for 
suckers  in  the  creek.  The  boys  found  the  bird's 
nest  in  a  hole  in  a  sand  bank,  and  after  taking 
the  eggs,  killed  the  mother  kingfisher  with  a  shot- 
gun. Later  in  the  day  they  robbed  several  sand 
swallows'  nests  in  the  same  bank  and  killed  two 
birds. 

These  facts  came  to  the  bird-lover's  knowledge 
and  he  was  greatly  distressed,  as  he  had  been 
closely  studying  the  kingfisher,  and  was  preparing 
to  obtain  photographs  of  the  young  as  soon  as 
they  were  hatched.  He  visited  the  bank  immedi- 
ately and  when  he  found  it  deserted  and  silent, 
eame  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  birds  had  va- 
cated. As  he  was  about  to  leave  he  noticed  that 
one  swallow  hole  had  been  enlarged,  not  by  hu- 
man hands,  but  by  claws,  and  he  investigated.  As 
he  approached  the  hole,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
the  male  kingfisher  fly  out. 

Instantly  he  concluded  that  the  bird  was  sitting 
on  the  nest  of  the  dead  swallows  and  thereafter 
he  made  daily  pilgrimages  to  a  sheltered  spot  across 
the  creek  where  he  could  watch.  It  soon  developed 
that  the  kingfisher  had  adopted  the  unborn  swal- 
lows and  was  sitting  on  the  eggs  day  and  night, 
leaving   only   for   short   intervals  to   get   food. 

One  morning  five  days  later  the  kingfisher  came 
9ut  of  the  hole  and  flew  excitedly  up  and  down  the 
creek  in  search  of  minnows.  Shortly  he  dove, 
eame  up  with  one,  and  proudly  carried  it  to  his 
tiny  charge.  His  distress  when  they  would  not 
oat  the  dainty  was  pitiful.  Then  Mr.  Burton  took 
a  hand.  He  caught  some  gnats  and  mosquitoes 
on  fly-paper  and  placed  the  paper,  flies  down,  an 
inch  over  the  nest.  The  young  birds  reached  uji 
and  greedily  devoured  the  tidbits  from  day  to  day 
while  the  kingfisher  graciously  accepted  aid  from 
his  human  companion  and  proudly  bossed  the  job. 
— New  York   World. 


EYES  OF  ANIMALS  EXAMINED 


The  study  of  the  eyesight  of  wild  animals  is  a 
branch  of  science  little  known,  but  much  interest 
was  aroused  among  Chicago  physicians  by  an  illus- 
trated lecture  given  -by  Dr.  Casey  A.  Wood,  of 
Chicago,  before  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Building. 

Dr.  Wood  gave  to  Dr.  George  Lindsay.  .lobnBon 
and  Arthur  W.  Head,  the  latter  an  artist,  credit 
for  much  scientific  knowledge. 

The  tasks  undertaken  by  those  men  in  studying 
the   eyes   of  wild   animals   exposed   them   to   perils. 

They  investigated  the  eyes  of  the  lion,  tiger, 
rhinoceros,  bear,  gorilla,  camel,  zebra,  kangaroo, 
polecat  and  many  others.  More  perilous  still,  they 
made  experiments  on  the  eyes  of  the  largest  python 
obtainable.  'ihey  peered  deeply  into  the  orbs  of 
several  crocodiles  and  other  members  of  the  same 
family. 

The  investigators  wished  to  know  why  the  rays 
of  light  flashed  in  the  darkness  by  some  of  the 
wild  beasts  were  red,  some  green  and  some  yellow. 
They  were  anxious  to  learn  what  diseases  of  the 
eye  affected  wild  animals  and  what  defects  of 
vision  existed.  They  were  curious  as  to  the  powers 
of  convergence. 

In  doing  this  work  the  scientists  employed  an 
ophthalmoscope,  which  is  an  instrument  for  loo.v- 
ing  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.  A  kerosene  light 
was  used,  and  when  the  rays  were  turned  into  the 
animal's  orbs  the  fury  of  the  creature  would  have 
passed  all  bounds  had  not  the  precaution  been 
taken  to  bind  the  beasts,  cover  them  with  nets, 
and  muzzle  them. 

In  some  instances,  atropine,  cocaine  or  other 
drugs  were  used,  and  at  first  general  anaesthetics 
were  tried,  but  the  latter  treatment  proved  unde- 
sirable. 

In  the  examination  it  often  became  necessary  to 
hold  the  eyelide  of  lions  apart  with  the  fingers, 
a  task  calculated  to  send  shivers  down  the  backs 
of  the  workers.  Special  instruments  were  used  to 
measure  the  refraction,  angle  of  optic  divergence 
and   other  ocular  conditions. 

One  of  the  striking  results  of  the  work  was  the 
discovery  of  the  variety  and  intensity  of  the  color- 
ation. The  background  of  the  human  eye  forms  a 
beautiful  colored  picture,  but  it  is  faded  and  color- 
less when  compared  with  that  of  any  lower  animal. 
In  the  stereopticon  slides  projected  on  the  canvas 
at  the  lecture  these  colors  were  shown  in  a  manner 
never  before  attained. 

Another  discovery  was  that  many  of  the  normal 
conditions  observed  in  lower  animals  resemble 
those  found  in  man  in  diseased  or  unnatural  con- 
ditions. It  is  a  curious  fact,  too,  that  when  do- 
mesticated for  several  generations  wild  animals 
usually  become  nearsighted  and  afflicted  with  other 
defects  of  vision. 

Dr.  .Johnson  divides  mammals,  as  to  the  eye 
colorings,  into  three  classes:  first,  the  red  type, 
including  all  shades  of  red,  brown,  chocolate  and 
gray;  second,  the  yellow  type,  including  orange, 
and,  third,  the  green  and  yellow  green. — New  York 
Herald. 


BATTLE   WITH  A  BIG  MOOSE 


Chicago    Scientists  Making   Comparisons  With   the 
Eyes  of  Human  Beings. 

Chicago,  111. — To  catch  a  tiger  or  a  lion  and  make 
a  scientific  examination  of  his  eyes  is  not  a  task 
that  appeals  to  the  average  oculist. 


Lively  Tussle  of  Guide  who  Gave  the  Wrong  Signal 
While  Hunting. 

Quebec — After  a  long  discussion  recently  by 
members  of  the  North  .\nierican  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association  as  to  whether  moose  under 
certain    circumstances    will    attack    human    beings. 
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the  verdict  of  the  majority  of  those  present  was 
to  the  eflfeet  that  not  only  moose  but  the  little  red 
or  Virginia  deer  as  well  will  under  some  conditions 
assault  a  man. 

A  story  told  in  perfect  sober  language  by  a 
Eoman  Catholic  priest  was  a  revelation  to  many 
of  those  present.  The  priest,  Father  Gaynor,  who 
is  a  well-known  sportsman  and  naturalist,  spoke 
from  his  own  experience  in  the  New  Brunswick 
woods,  near  Ludgate  Lake,  within  ten  miles  of 
the  city  of  St  John,  where,  in  company  with  an 
old  sea  captain,  he  went  with  John,  his  Tndian 
guide,  to  watch  the  experiment  of  "calling"  a 
moose. 

The  season  was  not  yet  open  for  killing  big 
game,  so  it  had  been  well  understood  that  if  by 
good  luck  a  bull  should  be  "raised"  no  harm 
would  be  done  the  animal  unless  the  safety  of  the 
party  demanded  it. 

"We  had  first  to  dispose  of  the  captain,"  said 
Father  Gaynor.  "We  had  some  difficulty  in  coax- 
ing him  into  the  fork  of  an  ancient  pine,  but  we 
did  at  length  persuade  him  to  it.  John  took  his 
place  on  the  top  of  a  boulder  within  reach  of  a 
decaying  birch,  whose  ragged,  yellow  bark  shone 
in  the  moonlight,  and  I  sat  on  the  lower  limb  of 
the  captain 's  tree.  Then,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
the  Indian  sounded  that  first  wheedling  blast.  John 
was  a  master  player  on  the  birch  conch,  and  sud- 
denly a  familiar  sound  broke  the  stillness.  Again 
he  put  the  barkhorn  to  his  lips.  This  time  the 
call  was  soft,  the  mere  coo  of  a  dove  in  comparison 
with  the  previous  effort. 

"The  effect  was  instantaneous.  Away  down  on 
the  lake  bottom  there  was  a  rush  and  commotion, 
and  out  of  the  darkness  came  a  series  of  hoarse 
grunts  and  the  shaking  of  antlers  like  the  rattling 
of  ax  handles  in  a  bag.  Openly  and  with  no  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  shadows  his  lordship  came  out 
on  the  plateau  of  rock. 

Invited  to   Battle. 

"It  was  now  up  to  John  to  lure  him  to  us.  I 
expected  to  hear  him  to  give  the  cow-call  once  more, 
but  he  did  not — an!  herein  lay  the  secret  of  our 
misfortunes.  Instead  of  the  coaxing  call  of  the 
cow  some  demon  tempted  him  to  give  out  the 
hoarse  cry  of  defiance  of  a  bull.  Then,  without 
waiting  to  watch  the  effect,  he  began  to  tear  the 
curling  bark  from  the  birch  tree  by  which  he  had 
been  sitting.  He  made  all  the  noise  he  could  and 
punctuated  his  gymnastics  with  subdued  grunts 
from  the  horn. 

"No  self-respecting  moose  could  refuse  this  gage 
of  battle.  With  a  snort  and  roar  he  charged  up 
the  hill.  Soon  the  bull  was  charging  in  upon  us, 
believing  evidently  that  our  clump  of  trees  con- 
cealed his  enemy.  As  he  swirled  in  among  us  I 
realized  that  a  few  more  feet  of  altitude  would 
help  my  case  most  considerably.  I  hastened  there- 
fore to  clamber  beyond  his  reach,  which  brought 
me  close  to  the  captain. 

"Suddenly  things  Began  to  happen.  The  Indian 
at  the  first  onset  of  the  moose  had  sought  safety 
in  the  birch  tree,  but  the  lower  stubs  being  rotten, 
they  gave  way  with  him.  The  rustling  which  his 
excited  efforts  to  climb  made  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  bull,  and  he  charged  on  John's  tree 
without  further  ado. 

"I  could  witness  the  Indian's  frantic  efforts  to 
shin  up  to  the  heavier  branches,  where  he  could 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  adversary.  He  clung 
to  his  rifle,  holding  it  out  from  him  as  he  climbed. 
The  split  hoofs  of  the  moose  rattled  viciously  on 
the  stones  as  he  projected  himself  in  John's  direc- 
tion, and  the  next  moment  he  was  beneath  the  birch. 


Moose  Gave  Him  a  Lift. 

"Then  I  saw  an  unusual  sight.  The  Indian 
went  up  the  tree  as  if  some  friendly  hand  had  given 
him  a  hoist,  and  the  moose  passed  out  into  the 
open.  He  afterward  assured  me  that  he  found 
for  a  swift  second  a  foothold  on  the  antlers  and 
thus  gave  himself  the  necessary  lift  upward.  My 
own  impression  was  that  the  moose  did  the  lifting 
and  that  John  only  had  the  luck  to  travel  in  the 
right  direction.  The  bull  was  not  yet  done  with 
him,  however.  Circling,  he  came  back  to  the 
charge,  bellowing  forth  his  peculiar  battle  grunt. 

"Again  the  unusual  thing  happened.  I  had  seen 
on  the  famous  moose  ground,  known  as  the  Popple 
Knoll  in  Canaan,  a  herd  of  moose  feeding  in  early 
winter,  and  I  had  watched  them  while  the  bulls 
reached  up  and  with  their  forefeet  drew  down 
reached  up  and  within  the  reach  of  the  young 
cows  and  straddled  the  trees  to  keep  them  down. 
But  I  had  no  idea  that  an  angry  bull  would  adopt 
the  same  tactics  to  get  at  an  enemy. 

"That  is  just  what  he  tried  to  do,  nevertheless. 
Standing  on  his  hind  feet,  his  great  head,  with  its 
long,  horse-like  muzzle  pointing  upward,  he  plied 
his  forefeet  in  the  attempt  to  reach  John.  John 
was  now  in  real  danger.  He  had  by  this  time 
reached  the  highest  branch  that  would  sustain  his 
weight,  and  yet  the  lunging  brute  all  but  struck 
him  at  each  jump. 

"Perhaps  it  was  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle 
that  held  me  spellbound,  but  the  old  captain  found 
no  entertainment  in  the  sight.  Snatching  my  rifle, 
which  was  near  him,  he  blazed  almost  perpendicu- 
larly down  in  the  direction  of  the  moose.  Whether 
his  aim  was  good  or  not  we  never  had  proof,  lor 
the  bull  toppled  over  as  if  he  had  been  hit,  and 
then,  recovering  himself,  made  off  in  the  moon- 
light  down  the  hill." — Washington  Post. 


DOG  TRAMPS  HOME,   155  MILES 


Animal  Lost  at  Holland,  Mich,  Appears  at  Master's 
House  in  Chicago. 

Footsore  and  weary,  but  decidedly  "game," 
Spot,  a  bulldog  owned  by  Fred  Rehberg,  88  North 
Forty-eighth  ave'nuc,  returned  recently  after  having 
been  lost  on  a  hunting  trip  near  Holland,  Mich., 
for  over  a  week. 

Rehberg  had  given  up  hopes  of  recovering  the 
dog,  when  Spot  walked  into  the  yard  and  stretched 
itself  on  the  mat  by  the  kitchen  door.  The  animal 
is  14  years  old  and  showed  in  its  general  unkempt- 
ness  and  a  slight  limp  that  its  trip  of  155  miles  had 
proved  no  easy  matter. 

The  hunting  trip  in  Michigan  had  been  com- 
pleted and  the  party  was  oh  the  point  of  returning 
home  by  boat,  when  Spot  slipped  its  collar  and 
disappeared,  possibly  in  quest  of  more  woodchucks 
and  rabbits.  Nothing  further  was  seen  of  it  un- 
til its  return. — Chicago  Tribune. 


COXJBSE  DINNER  FOR  A  DOG 

Served  at  Table  on  Silver  Platters  for  His  Birthday. 

Louisville,  Ky. — "Boots"  is  only  an  ordinary 
spaniel  of  no  particular  pedigree  or  blue  ribbons, 
yet  he  had  served  to  him  recently  a  course  dinner 
that  would  have  made  envious  the  most  fastidious 
of  the  canine  family.  The  day  marked  the  com- 
pletion of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Boot's  existence, 
and  his  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  resolved 
to   celebrate  it   in   style. 
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Boots  had  a  seat  at  the  table  and  his  dinner  was 
served  to  him  on  silver  platters  by  a  Kentucky 
belle.  It  is  not  of  record  that  he  distinguished 
himself  by  decorous  table  manners,  but  that  he 
did  justice  to  the  dainties  spread  before  him  the 
human  guests  who  made  up  the  rest  of  the  party 
given  in  his  honor  unanimously  attest. — New  York 
Times. 


PUT  UP  CRAPE  FOR  PET  POODLE 


Whale   Family   of    Cincinnati   Merchant    Followed 
Doggie  to  His  Grave. 

Cincinnati.- — Crape  hung  from  the  front  door  of 
the  store  conducted  by  Carl  Schwartz,  in  the  West 
End,  this  afternoon  and  evening,  and  business  was 
suspended  so  that  the  proprietor  and  his  family 
could  pay  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their 
pet  poodle,  whose  body  lay  in  state  in  a  tiny  cas- 
ket within  the   house. 

Two  days  ago  the  dog  disappeared.  Searchers 
were  sent  out,  and  a  liberal  reward  was  offered. 
This  morning  the  poodle  came  back  badly  injured 
by  a  wagon,  and  it  soon  died. 

Schwartz  ordered  all  customers  from  the  store, 
pulled   down  the   shades   and  tacked   up  the   crape. 

To-night  the  bereaved  members  of  the  household 
accompanied  the  body  to  a  secluded  spot  in  the 
country,  and  there  buried  it.  A  slab  affectionately 
inscribed  marks  the  grave. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 


MOLLIS   TURNING   TO   STONE 


Veterinarians  Say   That  This  Dachshund  Is  Being 
Petrified. 

Over  on  the  West  Side  lives  Mollie,  a  dachshund 
that  veterinarians  say  is  slowly  but  surely  turning 
to  stone.  Already  petrification  has  settled  in  her 
legs  and  is  gradually  creeping  upward.  Veterin- 
arians say  that  it  is  the  only  case  of  its  kind 
known  to  science. 

Mollie  is  11  years  old.  For  nearly  ten  years 
she  was  a  great  ratter  and  the  pride  of  the  house- 
hold, but  now  those  days  are  over  and  she  lies  in 
her  little  rocking  chair  waiting  for  the  end. 

"I  first  noticed  the  trouble  in  Mollie  last  spring," 
said  her  owner.  "She  was  running  around  the 
yard  and  appeared  to  be  stiff  in  one  of  her  hind 
legs. 

"I  thought  she  had  a  touch  of  rheumatism  or 
maybe  old  age  was  overtaking  her,  for  she  was 
ten  years  old  at  the  time.  I  applied  some  simple 
household  liniment  on  the  affected  leg,  rubbing  it 
well.      But  it  did  not  seem  to  relieve  her. 

"The  lameness  got  worse  and  I  took  her  to  a 
veterinarian.  He  examined  her  and  said  that  he 
thought  she  was  suffering  from  rheumatism,  but 
he  would  not  say  positively  until  the  condition  was 
more  developed.  I  left  her  in  the  hospital  for 
treatment. 


"About  two  weeks  later  I  received  a  message 
from  the  doctor  saying  that  Mollie  was  petrify- 
ing, was  turning  to  stone,  and  nothing  could  be 
done.      I  have  kept  her  here  since. 

' '  At  first  she  used  to  cry,  but  she  doesn  't  any 
more,  although  at  night  sometimes,  when  she 
thinks  no  one  will  hear  her,  she  will  moan  pite- 
ously.  She  is  a  brave  little  creature,  but  I  fear 
she  realizes  that  there  is  no  hope  for  her." 

The  veterinarian  who  is  treating  her  said: 

' '  The  animal  was  brought  to  me  in  March  of 
this  year  for  examination.  It  appeared  to  be  suf- 
fering from  rheumatism,  though  no  symptoms  other 
than  stiffness  were  apparent.  I  hesitated  to  make 
a  diagnosis  until  certain. 

' '  The  animal  was  left  with  me,  and  I  treated  it 
both  internally  and  externally  for  that  disease. 
The  treatment  was  unsuccessful  and  the  stiffness 
increased.  I  stopped  the  medicines  and  called 
other  experts  in   consultation. 

"Before  them  I  operated  upon  the  animal  and 
discovered  that  ossification  had  set  in.  It  was 
the  first  case  I  had  ever  i^eard  of,  and  it  surprised 
the  other  doctors  as  much  as  it  did  me. 

"I  tried  to  overcome  the  condition  by  electricity, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  Massage  was  also  used, 
but  to  no  avail. 

"It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  am  borne  out  in  my 
statement  by  other  veterinarians  who  have  ex- 
amined the  animal,  that  the  case  is  incurable. 
Death  will  ensue  as  soon  as  a  vital  part  is  reached, 
but  the  petrification  will  continue  until  the  whole 
body  is  encompassed." — New  York  Sun. 


CRUELTY   TO  POULTRY 


The  Promise  Extracted  From  the  Manager  by  the 
Aggressive  Woman. 

The  woman  with  the  short  hair  and  severe  steel 
spectacles  walked  determinedly  into  the  office  of 
a    down-town    cold-storage    warehouse. 

' '  Sir, ' '  she  said  after  a  preliminary  gesture  with 
a  bulky  green  umbrella,  "I  came  here  in  the  in- 
terest of  dumb  animals — to  save  them  from  un- 
necessary  cruelty." 

"But,  madam,  protested  the  manager,  "there  is 
absolutely  no  animal  life  in  here  to  be  maltreated. 
See;  there  are  thousands  of  cases  of  eggs  in  cold 
storage  here." 

"Well,  someone  told  me  that  there  was  cruelty 
to  animals  in  here,"  persisted  the  crusader.  "I 
understand  that  these  are  cold  storage  eggs,  pre- 
served for  six  months  or  more  in  a  frigid  atmos- 
phere below  zero.  Now,  young  man,  could  you 
swear  that  none  of  these  eggs  contain  young 
chicks?" 

' '  Whv — er — some  of  them  may  contain  chickens, 
but—'" 

"That  will  do!"  snapped  the  crusader.  "You 
see  that  every  one  of  those  young  chickens  is  pro- 
vided with  a  warm  overcoat  and  a  pair  of  rubbers 
in  this  cold  storage  or  you  will  hear  from  me  soon." 

The   manager   promised. — Judge. 
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Food,  Stimulant,  Corrective 

Reaction  Against  American  Habits  of  Eating  May  Follow 

the  Reaction  Against  American  Business  Habits 

—A  Campaign  Against  Tea. 


Presently.  |)erha])s,  when  the  American 
l»eople  have  finished  their  course  of  self-ex- 
amination in  other  frenzied  matters,  they 
will  revert  to  the  simplest  and  most  common- 
place of  all  considerations,  that  of  eating 
and  drinking,  and  find  that  they  have  been 
no  less  frenzied  and  fatal  in  this  respect  than 
in  the  others.  The  break  away  from  old 
habits  of  cooking  has  already  begun,  and  in 
the  more  prosperous  and  stable  commercial 
circles  of  some  of  the  larger  cities  the  quick- 
lunch  has  given  place  to  what  virtually 
amounts  to  a  noon  siesta.  Further  develop- 
ment of , this  good  work  is  inevitable.  When 
it  has  progressed  sufficiently  far,  doubtless 
the  average  American  will  find  that  his 
stomach  needs  less  mending,  that  stinndants. 
whether  of  alcoholic  beverages  or  of  patent 
medicines,  will  sit  less  well  and  less  fre- 
quently to  his  soul;  and  that  an  adulterated 
food  will  be  quite  as  abhorrent  as  a  fraudu- 
lent check. 


TO  PREVENT  FOOD  INSPECTION 


Adulterators  Combine  to  Cause  Lapse  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Laws. 

The  extent  to  which  the  adulteration  of 
food  has  spread  through  the  United  States 
is  suggested  in  the  alleged  formation  of  a 
phenomenally  rich  and  powerful  lobby  at 
Washington  to  defeat  all  pure  food  legisla- 
tion, and  in  the  following  incident  described 
in  the  Philadelphia  North  American : 

Harrisburg,  Pa.— The  Beef  Trust,  the  Oleo  Com- 
bine   and    otiior    big    interests   whose   profits    have 


lieon  curtailed  liy  the  enforceiiient  of  the  laws 
Mgainst  food  adulteration  in  Pennsylvania  are  about 
to  undertake  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  office 
of  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  in  this  state. 

All  tlie  plans  are  made,  and  the  first  step  will  be 
an  application  to  Attorney  General  Carson  for  a 
writ  of  quo  warranto  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act  of  189ij  creating  the  office  of  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner,  which  is  now  held  by  Dr. 
B.  H.  Warren,  of  West  Chester. 

The  constitutional  provision  on  which  this  ac- 
tion will  be  based  is  found  in  Section  27  of  .-Vrticle 
3,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"No  state  office  shall  be  continued  or  created  for 
the  inspection  or  measuring  of  any  merchandise, 
manufacture  or  commodity,  but  any  county  or 
municipality  may  appoint  such  officers  when  author- 
ized by  law." 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  regarded  as 
probable  that  Attorney  General  Carson  can  refuse 
the  application  for  the  writ,  and  it  seems  fairly 
certain  that  the  whole  matter  will  come  before  the 
courts  for  decision.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  adulterated  food  interests,  backed  as  they 
are  by  unlimited  capital,  will  be  disposed  to  carry 
this  issue  to  the  highest  courts,  if  necessary,  to  gain 
their  point. 

The  effect  of  a  decision  favorable  to  these  inter- 
ests would  be  to  abolish  the  office  of  Dairy  and 
I'ood  Commissioner  in  Pennsylvania  and  render 
null  and  void  all  the  laws  that  have  been  adopted 
the  last  ten  years  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
from  the  sale  of  foods  adulterated  or  preserved 
with   harmful  ingredients. 


EVADING   FEDERAL   INSPECTION 


Foreign  Manufacturers  Ship  Liquid  Eggs  and  Other 
Prohibited  Foods. 

Corrupt  and  ingenious  as  the  American 
food  maker  is  in  the  matter  of  adulterating 
his  products,  he  is  an  amateur  in  comparison 
with  the  European.  One  phase  of  the  Euro- 
pean's skill  is  suggested  in  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

Washington. — Inklings  of  a  possible  conspiracy 
among  foreign   manufacturers  of  certain  foodstuffs 
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adulterated  with  preservatives  to  bring  their  goods 
into  the  country  under  false,  or  at  least  misleading, 
billing,  came  to  light  recently  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  A  meeting  of  the  chemical  experts 
of  the  Department  had  been  called  to  hear  a  de- 
scription of  the  methods  employed  at  New  York 
to  detect  imported  foods  of  a  misbranded  or  adul- 
terated sort.  The  speakers  were  Prof.  E.  E.  Doo- 
little,  chief  food  inspector  at  the  government  lab- 
oratory in  New  York,  and  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  It  developed 
from  their  remarks  that,  although  the  government 
had  put  a  atop  to  the  importation  at  New  York  of 
China  liquid  eggs,  the  eggs  were  still  getting  into 
the  country  somehow,  and  that  persons  in  New  York 
were  advertising  this  product,  alleged  to  be  adul- 
terated by  borax  as  a  preservative,  for  sale  in  any 
quantity. 

The  declaration  attracted  attention,  as  the  gov- 
ernment food  inspection  is  so  rigid  at  New  York, 
Boston  and  other  leading  ports  that  no  way  can 
be  found  to  explain  the  keeping  of  the  supply  on 
sale.  At  New  York  is  received  80  per  cent,  of 
all  the  food  products  importea  into  this  country. 
Professor  Doolittle  said  he  was  positive  no  liquid 
eggs  were  being  imported  through  that  port  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  the  total  available  supply 
there  was  1000  cases,  which  had  been  held  up.  Dr. 
Wiley  vouchsafed  the  suggestion  that  they  might 
be  "passe  cold  storage  eggs  made  over,"  but  later 
remarks  led  to  the  inference  that  foreign  firms 
have  undertaken  to  continue  their  importations 
under  some  other  than  the  correct  designation.  Such 
an  effort  would  not  be  made  at  any  of  the  big 
ports,  but  would  be  undertaken  probably  at  some 
lesser  place  ox  entry,  where  inspections  are  not 
supposed    to    he    so    rigid. 


MILLIONS  SPENT  FOR  POISONS 


Doctored  Goods  Cost  American  People  Over  $150,- 
000,000  Annually. 

IJow  intimately  the  food  corrupting  affects 
the  entire  American  public  will  be  evident  in 
the  following  from  the  Denver  Post : 

According  to  estimates  made  by  officials  of  the 
government,  no  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  food 
products  consumed  in  this  country  are  fraudulently 
adulterated.  Every  adulteration  is  dangerous,  but 
at  least  2  per  cent,  of  these  adulterations  are  abso- 
lutely injurious  to  health. 

In  payment  for  this  poisonous  food  the  American 
people  give  no  less  than  $156,000,000  of  their  earn- 
ings every  year,  while  the  entire  consumption  of 
fraudulently  adulterated  food  reaches  the  amazing 
total  of  $1,170,000,000. 

Escaping  the  Scylla  of  the  bright  green  pickle, 
they  are  liable  to  be  cast  away  upon  the  Charybdis 
of  the  preserved  canned  meat  or  the  golden  hue 
of  the  butter. 

Reinforced  by  evidence  collected,  and  exhausive 
chemical  analyses,  rendered  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Senator  P.  J.  McCumber,  of 
North  Dakota,  chairman  of  the  senate  committee 
on  manufactures,  will  make  a  determined  effort  at 
the  coming  session  of  congress  to  eradicate  this 
growing  evil  by  throwing  the  aegis  of  a  general 
law  about  the  dining  table  of  the  nation. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  person  in  the  United 
States  consumes  of  food  products,  drugs  and  liquors 
an  amount  averaging  in  cost  $2  a  week.  Placing 
the    population    at    75,000,000,   the   cost    of   articles 


consumed  reaches  $150,000,000  a  week,  or  $7,800,- 
000,000  a  year. 

Upon  the  basis  that  fraudulent  adulteration 
reaches  15  per  cent,  of  the  total,  the  people  pay 
each  year  for  adulterated  food,  drugs  and  liquors, 
$1,170,000,  and  for  positively  hurtful  articles  the 
great  sum  of  $156,000,000. 

Rich  as  well  as  poor  pay  tribute  to  the  adulterator 
of  food.  Pew  tables  escape  entirely,  although, 
as  the  worst  and  most  harmful  articles  are  gen- 
erally sold  at  the  lowest  prices,  baneful  results 
fall  most  heavily  upon  the  poorer  classes. 

According  to  analyses  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  the  fat  of  milk  and  cheese  is  often 
extracted,  butter  deodorized  and  colored,  lar'd 
substituted  for  cream  in  cheese,  the  lard,  in  turn, 
being  composed  of  beef  stearin  or  cottonseed  oil. 
The  same  Dureau  finds  that  the  cottonseed  oil  ar- 
rives at  the  table  labeled  "pure  olive  oil." 

Colored  glucose  does  an  enormous  duty  in  supply- 
ing the  demand  for  confections,  molasses,  honey  and 
syrup.  Probably  more  glucose  is  sold  in  one  year 
for  Vermont  maple  syrup  than  the  state  produces 
in  half  a  dozen  years. 

A  clever  impersonator  of  many  food  products 
is  glucose.  With  a  little  coloring  and  flavoring  it 
is  convertilile  into  "honey;"  with  a  d.ish  of  dark 
coloring  matter  and  flavoring  materials  it  becomes 
almost  any  kind  of  fruit  product,  jelly  or  jam. 

The  worst  part  of  such  spurious  condiments  is 
the  coloring  and  flavoring  agency  employed.  Ani- 
line and  the  coal  tar  dyes  are  based  on  petroleum, 
and  many  of  them  are  distinctly  poisonous. 

With  some  fifty  of  these  dyes  Professor  G.  W. 
Chopin  experimented  upon  dogs.  He  found  that 
thirty  per  cent,  caused  death  or  dangerous  poi- 
soning, while  even  a  greater  number  produced  seri- 
ous internal  disorders. 

From  the  copper  mines  comes  the  material  lor 
retaining  the  natural  color  of  many  canned  veg- 
etables, and  copper  substances  are  found  in  a  great 
number  of  preserves. 

"The  greening  of  preserved  vegetables  by  addi- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper,"  said  the  British  Trad<? 
.Journal  recently,  "can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
abominable  form  of  adulteration,  and  it  is  passing 
strange  that  in  this  year  of  grace  it  should  still  bo 
necessary  to  impress  the  fact,  not  only  on  the  public 
generally,  but  upon  the  government  authorities." 

The  man  whose  appetite  craves  asparagus  is  likely 
to  find  the  dish  before  him  bleached  with  sulphates. 
Cocoas  and  chocolates  are  manufactured  from  wheat, 
corn,  rice,  potatoes,  cocoa  husks  and  low-grade  sugar. 

Pure  vinegar  is  scarce.  A  preparation  of  acetic 
acid  usually  takes  its  place.  Almost  any  brand  of 
wine  may  be  drawn  from  the  same  tank  and  priced 
in  the  market  to  the  value  of  the  wine  it  is  colored 
to  imitate. 

In  the  domain  of  spices,  the  articles  which  out- 
rank all  others  in  the  number  of  adulterations  are 
pepper,  allspice,  cloves,  cinnamon  and  cassia,  gin- 
ger, cayenne,  nutmeg,  mace,  paprika  and  mustard. 

Of  2796  samples  of  pepper  gathered  at  random 
and  examined  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  320  were  found  to  contain  adulterants; 
of  396  samples  of  allspice,  50  were  impure;  of  376 
samples  of  cloves,  94  were  adulterated;  so  were  100 
out  of  625  samples  of  cinnamon  and  cassia,  343  out 
of  1412  samples  of  mustard  and  a  considerable 
proportion  out  of  other  specimens  tested. 

Among  other  things,  the  pepper  contained  saw- 
dust, sand,  shells  and  olive  stones,  grain  hulls,  co- 
coanut  shells,  ginger,  turmeric  and  coloring  matter. 

In  the  cayenne  were  found  red  sandlewood  and 
woody  matter,  starchy  piatter,  buckwheat,  red  dye 
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and  aniline  dyestuff.  The  mustard  was  reinforced 
by  oil  cake,  seeds  of  radish  and  ginger,  cornmeal, 
lime  or  plaster,  clay  and  turmeric.  As  a  rule,  the 
volatile  oil  of  mustard  is  removed. 

Other  and  more  serious  "doctoring"  was  found 
when  the  staples  of  family  consumption  were  ex- 
amined. 

Fresh,  cured  and  smoked  meats,  potted  and  dev- 
iled ham,  sausage,  soups,  pates  and  purees — nearly 
all  had  been  more  or  less  extensively  treated  with 
boric  acid.  In  a  number  of  specimens  there  was 
tin  excess  of  starch,  and  in  many  others  cheaper 
varieties  of  meat  had  been  substituted  for  those 
supposed  to  be  present. 

In  the  milk  analyzed  a  large  percentage  was  found 
to  contain  bicarbonate  of  soda,  formaldehyde  and 
borax.  As  milk  is  so  necessary  a  food  for  infants 
and  invalids,  and  is  consumed  so  generally  by  other 
persons,  adults  as  well  as  children,  it  would  seem 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  this  sup- 
ply, at  least,  pure. 

Butter  has  been  found  to  be  extensively  adul- 
terated with  oleomargerine,  process  butter,  milk, 
borax  and  glucose,  and  cheese  to  contain  consider- 
able quantities  of  cottonseed  oil  in  place  of  the  fat 
that  had  been  extracted. 

Formaldehyde,  borax,  alum  and  gelatin  are  used 
to  adulterate  cream.  Lard  is  often  largely  com- 
posed of  cottonseed  oil,  beef  stearin  and  eocoanut 
oil.  Peanut  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  corn  oil  and  poppy- 
seed  oil  are  frequently  sold  as  pure  olive  oil. 


ALCOHOL  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES 


Turther  Defense  of  Proprietary  Manufacturers  On 
the  Subject  of  Alcohol. 
Last  month 's  Pandex  reviewed  the  warfare 
■which  is  being  led  against  the  proprietary 
medicines,  the  chief  weapon  of  which  is  the 
charge  that  the  medicines  depend  almost 
«ntirely  upon  their  alcoholic  content  to  effect 
their  presumed  curative  results.  The  reply 
of  the  makers,  as  shown  in  the  following,  is 
the  claim  that  the  principal  content  of  most 
therapeutic  compounds  is  alcohol  and  that 
their  products  use  it  to  no  greater  extent 
than  do  physicians'  ordinary  prescriptions. 
Regardless  of  the  truth  for  either  side  of  this 
contention,  it  is  hard  to  dissociate  the  en- 
tire subject  from  the  question  of  food.  When 
the  American  modifies  his  food  habit,  he  will 
probably  find  that  the  medicine  habit  will 
take  care  of  itself.  The  bulletin  of  the  Pro- 
prietary Medicine  Association  said,  in  de- 
fense of  its  products : 

It. is  of  course  true  that  some  proprietary  medi- 
cines contain  alcohol  and  that  nearly  all  liquid 
medicines  prescribed  by  physicians  contain  it. 
If  there  are  any  compounds  masquerading  under  the 
guise  of  medicines  which  are  in  fact  only  alcoholic 
beverages,  they  are  a  proper  subject  for  the  con- 
sideration of  our  good  friends  in  the  W.  C.  T.  U. ; 
and  there  is  probably  not  a  state  in  the  union  where 
existing  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors 


are  not  sufficient,  if  honestly  enforced,  to  deal  with 
such  cases.  But  when  a  publisher  undertakes  to 
group  together  and  denounce,  as  a  class,  all  medi- 
cines which  coutain  alcohol,  he  is  simply  catering  to 
ignorance  and  prejudice  and  "playing  to  the  gal- 
leries." 

No  honest  man  will  defend  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants under  the  guise  of  medicine;  but  every  hon- 
est man  should  protest  against  a  system  of  whole- 
sale denunciation  born  of  malice,  or  ignorance  of 
pharmaceutical  principles,  and  fostered  by  selfish 
interests.  It  is  assumed  that  alcahol  is  the  cause  of 
intemperance;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween alcohol  and  whisky.  If  a  substitute  for  al- 
cohol could  be  found  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  medicines,  its  discoverer  would  render  a  great 
service  to  the  profession  of  pharmacy  and  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine,  for  alcohol  is  a  very  expensive 
ingredient  and  a  cheaper  substitute  would  be  gladly 
accepted.  Unfortunately  the  word  alcohol,  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  is  associated  exclusively  with 
bar-rooms,  drunkenness  and  all  forms  of  degrada- 
tion and  vice.  This  is  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge 
by  the  general  public  of  the  fact  that  alcohol  is 
an  indispensable  requisite  in  drugs,  tinctures  and 
fluid  extracts.  All  fluid  extracts  and  tinctures 
on  the  druggists'  shelves  contain  from  20  to  90  per 
cent,  of  alcohol;  and  of  all  liquid  medicines  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  more  than  75  per  cent,  con- 
tain it  in  large  proportions. 

A  loading  Hartford  druggist  (Mr.  Charles  A. 
Eapelye)  recently  examined  twenty-five  prescrip- 
tions, representing  a  fair  average  of  those  written 
by  physicians  to  be  compounded  and  none  of  them 
being  for  specialties.  The  average  amount  of  al- 
cohol in  the  whole  number  was  found  to  be  35  per 
cent;  but  of  this  number  five  contained  no  alcohol 
whatever,  so  that  the  percentage  of  the  remaining 
twenty  which  did  contain  alcohol  was  nearly  45 
per  cent.,  or  about  double  the'  alcoholic  strength  of 
a  certain  proprietary  medicine  which  has  recently 
been  made  a  subject  of  attack. 

Alcohol  is  required  to  preserve  organic  substances 
from  deterioration  and  from  freezing  and  it  is  also 
required  to  di.ssolve  substances  not  soluble  in  water 
while  it  contributes  to  their  preservation  when  dis- 
solved. Diluted  alcohol  is  largely  employed  in  fluid 
extracts;  and  wherever  a  greater  strength  of  al- 
cohol is  required  as  a  solvent  (for  extacting  medi- 
cinal principles)  the  medicine  is  of  such  a  character 
as  to  preclude  a  large  dosage;  and  for  this  reason 
preparations,  even  if  containing  50  per  cent,  or 
more  of  alcohol,  are  practically  less  intoxicating 
than  beer.  In  such  cases  the  character  of  the 
medicinal  constituents  is  such  as  to  absolutely  for- 
bid the  taking  of  the  medicine  in  any  way  except 
in  very  small  doses  and  at  stated  intervals  only. 

The  difference  between  alcohol  and  whisky  must 
not  be  overlooked  and  the  single  purpose  of  the 
latter  should  never  be  made  an  excuse  for  con- 
demning the  manifold  and  necessary  uses  of  the 
former. 

To  assume  that  any  great  number  of  proprietary 
medicines  are  used  as  beverages  is  the  veriest 
absurdity.  Imagine  any  one  using  "Perry  Davis' 
Pain  Killer"  as  a  beverage!  and  the  suggestion 
would  be  equally  absurd  with  reference  to  hundreds 
of  others.  Yet  Bok  and  his  coterie  of  followers 
demand  the  extinction  of  all,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  not  one  medicine  in  a  hundred  which  con- 
tains alcohol  either  is  or  is  ever  jikely  to  be  used 
as  a  beverage,  or  so  used  as  to  develop  a  thirst  for 
alcohol. 
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TEA  IS  CAUSE  OF  DEATH 


British    Physicians    Begin    a    Strenuous    Campaign 
Against  the  Beverage.' 

That  alcohol  does  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
the  warfare  of  the  health-promoters  is  evi- 
denced in  a  strong  ontcry  which  has  arisen 
in  Great  Britain  against  tea  drinking.  Said 
one  of  many  dispatches  on  the  subject  in  the 
New  York  Herald: 

London. — It  has  boon  noticeable  lately  that  there 
has  been  a  remarkalile  increase  of  deaths  from  ner- 
vous complaints,  and  a  doctor,  writing  to  the  papers, 
attributes  the  increase  of  people  suffering  from  ner- 
vous disorders  to  the  increase  of  popular  teashops 
and  advises  the  drinking  of  China  tea  as  being  less 
-deleterious  than  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  blends. 

But  another  asks,  what  of  persons  addicted  to  the 
coffee  habit?  There  is  no  brand  of  coffee  they  can 
drink  to  any  considerable  extent  without  suffer- 
ing from  the  same  distressing  consequences  as  afflict 
the  injudicious  users  of  tea. 

Still  another  medical  man,  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  diabetes,  states  that  as  many  men  are  addicted 
to  excessive  indulgence  in  coffee  as  there  are  im- 
moderate tea  drinkers  among  women.  Thousands  of 
men,  particularly  in  the  city,  sip  coffee  during  the 
day  at  brief  intervals  as  their  brethren  in  New 
York  sip  spirits.  In  time  the  coffee  habit  develops 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  an  irregular  pulse,  ner- 
vousness, indigestion  and  insomnia. 

Coffee  drunkards  are  greatly  increasing  in  num- 
ber, due  probably  to  the  wave  of  temperance  which 
is  passing  over  the  country,  but  I  have  known  cases 
where  hallucinations  scarcely  differing  from  those  of 
alcoholism  have  been  set  up  by  the  persistent  abuse 
of  coffee  over  a  series  of  months. 

Coffee  is  a  cerebral  stimulant  rank-ng  with  alco- 
hol, and  used  in  moderation  is  less  harmful  than 
tea,  as  it  contains  less  tannic  acid. 

The  same  doctor  also  condemns  coffee  after  din- 
ner. The  practice  of  taking  a  demitasse  at  night, 
he  says,  is  solely  responsible  for  cases  of  sleepless- 
ness. 

Another  writer  recommends  that  dyspeptic  and  ner- 
vous persons  drink  the  verba  mate  tea  of  Paraguay, 
which  is  universally  used  in  South  America,  but 
verba  mate,  says  a  Mincisg  Lane  merchant,  is  used 
more  as  a  drug  than  a  beverage  in  this  country. 
Although  it  is  known  to  us,  little,  if  any,  comes 
on  the  market,  and  if  the  drinker  would  require 
to  have  it  specially  sent  over,  he  would  probably 
find  it  cheaper  to  eschew  tea  altogether. 


HEROISM    OF    A    PHYSICIAN 


Goes  Through  a  Hazardous  Night  to  Save  the  Life 
of  a  Driukard. 

Dr.  Magnus  Glonochlach  of  Latheron,  in  Scot- 
land, recently  saved  the  life  of  a  patient  after  one 
of  the  most  desperate  night  trips  that  ever  tried 
the  heroism  of  a  physician.  His  thrilling  journey 
of  fourteen  miles  along  the  northeast  coast  of  Scot- 
land to  save  a  life — a  life  considered  worthless  by 
many — outrivals  in  heroism  the  trip  of  the  doctor 
in  J.  M.  Barrie's  Drumtochty  tales. 

Dr.  Glonochlach  is  growing  old.  He  has  practiced 
medicine  in  Latheron  for  over  fifty  years — and 
gradually,  as  the  younger  physicians  have  intruded 
upon  his  fields,  he  has  been  cut  off  more  and  more 


from  his  practice  in  the  city  itself,  but  still  held 
and  holds  a  strong  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  coun- 
try folk  and  the  people  who  live  along  the  beaches 
and  bluffs  of  that  bleak  headland — and  take  their 
living  from  the  sea  itself.' 

From  Latheron  right  down  to  Dunbeath — and 
even  beyond — he  is  known,  and  well  Known,  and 
loved,  although  it  must  be  admitted  his  practice 
is  not  the  paying  one  that  it  was — yet,  though  the 
call  came  from  far  down  as  the  Ord  of  Gaithness 
would  he  go — and  go  willingly  and  readily  to  aid 
the  sick  or  the  injured. 

Jemmy  MacNichol  was  the  town  drunkard  of 
Borgue — and  his  little  cot  perched  on  the  side  of 
the  bluff  between  Borgue  and  Berriedale  Ness  he 
called  home,  and  there  he  lived  with  Jeannie — his 
wife.  He  had  been  something  in  his  earlier  days — 
but  the  drink  had  ruined  him. 

MacNichol  and  Dr.  Glonochlach  had  been  boys 
together  at  Borgue — and  later  they  had  been  rivals 
in  love — and  Jemmy  had  won.  It  was  not  Jeannie 
whose  love  he  stole  from  the  old  doctor,  but  his 
first  wife,  who  was  Bessie  McAdoo — from  down 
Dunbeath  way,  and  she  had  been  dead  long  years 
and  her  memory  almost  had  departed  from  the 
people  who  had  attended  the  little  kirk  at  Dun- 
beath except  when  they  saw  the  little  headstone 
in  the  kirkyard.  Gossip  had  it  that  Dr.  Glenoch- 
lach  had  erected  the  stone  over  her  grave  when  she 
died  at  the  birth  of  her  child — but  even  that  story 
was  forgotten  by  most.  And  Jemmy  had  married 
again  and  turned  to  the  drink  and  become  more 
and  more  worthless,  dragging  Jeannie  down  with 
him — until  they  came  to  live  alone — in  want  and 
misery  in  the  miserable  little  cot  on  the  bluff. 

One  late  afternoon  last  month  a  terrible  northeast 
gale  was  sweeping  the  coast.  Huge  waves  beat 
upon  the  bases  of  the  sheer  granite  and  limestone 
cliffs  and  rushed  roaringly  into  the  gorges  and 
small  bays  that  dent  the  coast.  Where  the  beaches 
had  been  were  churning,  seething  maelstroms — and 
through  the  mist  at  times  the  bare,  black,  wet 
heads  of  the  rocks  protruded.  The  fishing  boats 
lay  snug  in  their  harbors — sleet  and  rain  beat  piti- 
lessly across  the  headlands,  and  only  those  who 
were  forced  to  be  abroad  left  their  cottages. 
Fallen  or  Blown  Over  the  Cliff. 
Late  that  afternoon  Jemmy  started  home  from 
the  bar  of  the  Green  Lion — drunk.  An  hour  later 
he  was  found,  hurt,  unconscious,  and  supposedly 
dying.  He  had  fallen  over  the  bluff — or  been 
blown — and  had  fallen  into  the  path  that  wound 
down  to  the  beach. 

He  was  carried  to  the  cot — and  Jeannie,  half 
crazed,  bowed  over  him  while  the  natives  ran  for 
the  doctor.  The  physician  at  Dunbeath  was  away 
in  the  country.  A  hurried  message  to  Borgue 
brought  the  same  response.  The  message  flashed 
there  brought  word  that  not  a  physician  in  the  town 
could  be  reached. 

Jeannie,  half  distracted,  heard  the  news — after 
an  hour  of  waiting.  Messages  had  been  sent  hur- 
riedly in  all  directions.  Then,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  accident.  Jem  moved  and  moaned.  He 
spoke  a  name — and  the  name  was  that  of  Dr. 
Glonochlach.  They  knew  that  the  dying  man  was 
calling  for  his  one  time  friend — the  man  whom  he 
had  robbed  of  a  woman's  love. 

Again  the  messengers  rushed  to  the  village  and 
wires  were  sent  to  the  old  doctor.  He  was  eating 
his  belated  dinner  when  the  message  came,  having 
come  in  cold  and  wet  from  a  pneumonia  case — and 
the  warmth  of  the  fire  was  generous — and  the  sooth- 
ing effects  of  the  stuff  from  the  square  bottle  on 
the  shelf  warmed  him  into  pleasant  thoughts.     His 
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old  housekeeper  handed  him  the  message  and 
without  comment,  he  ordered  his  shoes  and  his 
horse.  The  servants  pleaded  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  face  the  storm  along  the  coast  that  night — • 
but,  without  answering  them,  the  old  doctor  climbed 
into  his  heavier  clothes,  and,  with  a  word  of  in- 
struction, he  started  on  horseback  southward.  At 
first  the  houses  protected  him — and  then,  with 
greater  speed,  he  started  along  the  road  towards 
the  coast  to  the  south  of  Latheron.  The  wind 
whipped  at  the  skirts  ot  his  coat,  and  the  cold  rain 
from  off  the  sea  beat  itself  into  and  through  his 
clothes,  and,  when  he  emerged  at  a  hard  gallop  into 
the  road  along  the  cliffs,  he  already  was  soaked 
and  chilled  through. 

For  two  miles  he  battled  with  wind  and  rain. 
The  lights  of  Latheron  faded  behind  him — leaving 
only  a  luminous  blur  through  the  mist. 

Then  the  road  sank  into  a  dip — and  only  tlie  roar 
of  the  waves  came  to  him — for,  protecte<l  from 
the  wind,  he  seemed  sheltered,  although  the  rain 
still  beat  heavily  upon  him. 

He  spurred  on  around  Browhead.  Tlieu  the 
dull  force  of  the  gale  caught  him  suddenly  as  he 
emerged  on  the  road,  and,  with  a  sudden  wild  gust, 
sent  his  old  mare  reeling.  She  slipped,  struggled 
an  instant,  and  then  went  crashing  down — down 
the  cliff  to  the  beach.  Dr.  Glonoehlach,  as  his 
horse  went  over  the  bluff,  threw  himself  from  the 
saddle.  ror  fifty  feet  he  struggled,  slipped, 
clutching  at  the  ferns  and  rock,  and  finally  stopped, 
half  way  down.      He  had  been  saved  from  death. 

For  long  minutes  he  strove  to  drag  himself  up 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  but  failed,  and  then,  abandon- 
ing the  effort,  he  turned  his  attention  downward. 
A  little  strip  of  sand  showed  Dlaek  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  seething  sea,  and  in  the  center  of  it  the 
body  of  his  horse  lay.  Slowly,  with  infinite  care, 
he  let  himself  downward  until  he  reached  the  sand. 
He  knew  that  the  nearest  spot  that  he  could  scale 
the  cliffs  was  three  mides  onward,  and,  bowing 
his  head,  he  trudged  the  narrow  strip  of  beach. 

Every  minute  a  wave  curled  up  close  to  his  feet. 
At  times  he  was  forced  to  run  for  rocks  to  keep 
from  being  engulfed.  Sometimes  all  before  him 
was  white  foam — and  then,  as  the  wave  receded, 
the  sand  showed,  and  over  this  perilous  strip  he 
rushed  forward,  turning  up  the  foot  of  the  cliff  as 
each  wave  rushed  up. 

Running  and  stopping,  running  and  stopping,  un- 
til he  almost  was  falling  from  exhaustion,  he  made 
his  way  along  the  beach.  He  knew  every  foot  of 
it,  else  he  would  have  been  sucked  into  the  sea  and 
drowned.  But,  after  an  hour  of  terrific  effort,  he 
reached  the  cove  of  Dunbeath  and  hastily  climbed 
the  cliff. 

Galloping  Blindly   Through   Stonn. 

There  was  a  moment  of  comfort  at  the  inn  while 
another  horse  was  being  made  ready,  and  then, 
leaping  into  the  saddle,  the  aged  doctor  started 
onward. 

It  was  near  10  o  'clock  and  the  blackness  of  the 
night  was  accentuated  by  the  brightness  he  had 
just  left.  He  rode  forward  at  a  gallop,  his  gray 
head  bowed  to  the  storm.  Chilled,  and  with  the 
effects  of  the  hot  toddy  dying  out,  he  rode  on  into 


the  night.  He  went  through  Borgue  at  a  gallop. 
A  little  over  a  mile  away,  he  knew,  lay  the  man 
whom  he  had  come  to  succor,  perhaps  already  dead. 
He  did  not  know,  except  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
answer  the  call.  The  people  of  Borgue  were  in 
bed.  The  wind,  which  had  blown  a  gale,  had  risen 
almost  to  a  tornado,  and  the  wearied  laboring  breath 
of  the  horse  showed  that  the  strain  of  the  gallop- 
ing through  such  a  storm  was  telling  on  him.  The 
old  doctor  sat  bowed  over,  and  othei'wise  motion- 
less. Suddenly  the  horse,  stopping  with  a  snort, 
slid  forward.  Just  before  them  was  a  dip  in  the 
road,  and  down  below,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
water  glimmered. 

The  bridge  had  gone  out  of  Barnragit  burn,  just 
100  yards  above  where  that  little  stream,  now 
swollen  from  the  rain,  poured  over  the  cliff  into 
the  sea.  Twice  the  doctor  put  the  horse  at  the 
stream,  and  twice  it  stopped,  snorting  with  terror, 
at  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  storm  still  was 
howling  higher  and  higher,  lashing  the  swollen 
waters  of  the  creek  into  fury,  and  the  roar  of  the 
waves  and  of  the  water  pouring  down  the  cliff 
made  deafening  melody. 

Slowly  Dr.  Glonoehlach  climbed  trom  the  saddle. 
Stiffened  by  the  desperate  ride  and  the  terrific  pace 
along  the  beach,  his  limbs  seemed  numb.  But 
without  a  moment 's  hesitation  he  turned  the  horse 
back  toward  the  town,  slapped  its  flank  with  his 
hand,  and  sent  it  galloping  away.  Then  he 
plunged  into  the  muddy,  raging  little  Vjrook  before 
him  and  began  nis  fight  to  get  across.  His  heavy 
machine  ease  anu  his  waterlogged  clothes  bore  him 
down,  and  the  current  of  the  little  torrent  was 
sweeping  him  downwards  toward  the  cleft  where 
it  leaped  sheer  150  feet  down  to  the  beach. 

Doggedly,  with  the  remnant  of  his  strength,  he 
fought  his  way  across.  A  current  caught  him  and 
bore  him  back;  then  a  cross  current  swept  him 
towards  the  south  bank.  His  nngers  clutched  the 
bushes,  then  the  rocks,  and  he  drew  himself  up. 
The  medicine  case,  still  buttoned  tight  inside  his 
heavy  coat,  was  safe.  He  assured  himself  of  that 
fact,  then  crawled  up  the  rocks,  regained  the  road, 
11  nd  started  on  a  Jog  trot. 

Lights  showed  ahead,  and  five  minutes  later, 
panting,  but  with  calm  face,  he  stepped  inside  the 
cottage   door. 

At  daybreak  he  assured  Jeannie  that  all  was 
going  well,  the  broken  bones  of  Jemmy's  body  were 
set,  and  he  was  sleeping  under  the  influence  of  the 
<lrug.  Then  Dr.  Glonoehlach  drank  the  cup  of 
warm  tea  brewed  for  hiiji  and  fell  sound  asleep  in 
the  chair  by  the  fire. 


BOSTON  TRUE  TO  CLASSIC  BEAN 

Spends  $6,598,272  for  Its  Favorite  Delicacy  in  Sin- 
gle Year. 

Boston. — Bostonians  are  still  true  to  the  baked 
bean.  In  the  last  year  they  have  spent  on  their 
favorite  diet  more  than  the  cost  of  two  battleships, 
or  .$6,598,278.  In  that  time  68,732  barrels  of  beans 
have  been  consumed. 
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Promiscuous  Fun  Making 


Mythology. 

Teacher:     What  is  Ceres  the  goddesss  off 
EflSe:     Series,  ma'am,  is  the  goddess  of  continued 
stories! — Life. 


Ties  and  Ties. 

Tommy— "Pop,  what  are  ties  of  wedlock f" 

Tommy's  Pop— "The  ties 
of  wedlock,  my  son,  are  the 
kind  a  man 's  wife  buys  for 
him." — Exchange. 


The  Two  Schools. 

The  Christian  Scientist. 
— "Sickness  is  only  a  mani- 
festation   of    sin." 

The  Regular  Practitioner. 
— "Then,  madame,  your 
husband  is  on  the  road  to 
perdition. ' ' — Life. 


Sevolution  and  Football. 

The  Russian  students 
seem  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  American  stu- 
dents, all  things  considered. 
A  revolution  is  substanti 
ally  as  distracting  and 
brutal  as  football,  and 
there  isn't  so  strong  a  taint 
of  professionalism  about  it. 
—Life. 


Untimely. 

Jorkins  —  ' '  My  dear,  I 
wish  you  would  not  sing 
that  song  about  '  falling 
dew.'"  „ 

Mrs.  Jorkins  —  "\Vliv 
not?"  „ 

Jorkins — "It  reminds  me 
too  much  of  the  house 
rent. ' ' — Exchange. 


Contrary. 

Doctor  —  "  Vou  require 
something  strengthening. 
Eat  two  soft-boiled  eggs 
everv  morning  at  break- 
fast.'" 

Patient— "I  do, 

Doctor — ' '  Then 
—Illustrated  Bits. 


doctor.' 
don't.' 


A.  D.  2500. 

"My  dear,  what  shall  it  be — motor  car,  tiying 
machine  or  submarine?" 

' '  Let 's  take  a  ride  on  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
railroads  that  were  once  so  much  used." — Life. 

Voice  From  the  Night. 
Child  (iifrnid  of  dark) — Mother,  will  you  p-please 
come  an'  shut  the  window? 
Mother    (downstairs) — I 
did  shut  it. 

Child  —  W-well,  c-come 
an'  open  it.  - —  Harper's 
Bazaar. 


Selfish. 

"How  are  we  going  to 
prevent  the  railways  from 
giving  rebates?"  asked  the  _jj     -j^nyer  in  New  York  Times, 

statesman. 

"That  isn't  what  worries  me,"  answered  the 
manufacturer.  "M^hat  I  want  to  know  is  how  to 
make  'em  give  some  rebates  that  will  benefit  my 
business. ' ' — Washington  Star. 


A  Definition. 

A  Christian  is  a  man  who 
feels 

Repentance  on  a  Sunday 

For  what  he  has  done  on 
Saturday, 

.\nd  is  going  to  do  on  Mon- 
day.— Life. 


As  in  Days  of  Old. 

Methuselah  chuckled. 

"Yes,"  he  cried;  "I  am 
the  only  man  who  ever 
lived  long  enough  to  see  a 
canal   finished." 

Herewith  we  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  posterity 
yourself. — New  York  Sun. 


Impossible. 

Manager — ' '  Your  play  is 
wholesome,  full  of  action, 
well  constructed,  and  even 
brilliant  in  places." 

Pla^-wright  —  ' '  Then 
you'll  produce  it?  How 
good  of  you!  "  , 

Manager — No,  I  can 't 
afford  to.  It  is  neither  im- 
moral nor  suggestive,  so 
we  should  be  forced  to  pay 
for  the  advertising. — Puck. 


Plenty  of  Company. 

Old  Ladv.—"  Aren't  you 
lonely?" 

Johnny  De  Kota— "Oh, 
no;  mamma  comes  to  see 
me  on  Mondays  and  Tues- 
days; papa  on  Wednesdays 
and  Thursdays;  Fridays  and 
Saturdays  the  gentlemen 
who  want  to  marry  mamma 
come,  and  on  Sundays  the 
ladies  who  want  to  marry 
papa." — New  York   Sun. 


A  Declaration. 
A   London   broker,   a   German   Jew,   had   his   hat 
tipped  over  his  face  by  another  of  the  same  race. 
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A  few  hours  later  the  same  friend  met  the  broker 
and  attempted  to  repeat  nis  clever  jest.  The  latter 
drew  away  and,  raising  his  hand,  said  austerely: 

"Look    here,   mine   friendt!      To   play   I    do    not 
mind  sometime,  but  always,  never." — Judge. 


Southey  Up  to  Date. 

"You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man 

said. 
And  your  hair  has  become  very  white. 
You  were  sixty  last  birthday,  and  yet  you're  not 
dead. 
Do  you  think  at  your  age  it's  quite  right f" 

—Life. 


Table  Biiles  in  Illinois. 

At  a  boarding  house  dinner  here  the  other  day 
where  the  chief  boarders  consist  of  a  clerk  on  an 
ice  wagon,  a  chalker  in  a  billiard  hall,  a  manager 
of  a  pantorium,  and  an  expert  in  a  machine  shop, 
the  ice  wagon  clerk  made  a  lunge  for  the  bread 
plate  that  happened  to  be  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  The  chalker,  with  his  mind  on  business, 
shouted: 

"You  must  obey  the  table  rules,  one  foot  on  the 
floor!" — Chicago  Record- Jcxerald. 


Bad  Habits  of  the  Country. 

The  grasshopper  chews  tobacco. 

The  quail  gets  out  his  pipe; 
The  fish-hawk  is  so  awful  poor 

He  has  to  hunt  a  "snipe." 

The  rooster  has  his  cocktail  , 
The  orchard,  gets  plum  full; 

The  onion  squanders  every  scent. 
And  the  radish  has  a  pull. 

— Salem  Journal. 


Her  Bluff  Called. 

Senator  Depew  tells  this: 

A  young  and  pretty  girl  had  been  out  walking. 

On  her  return  her  mother  said: 

"Where  have  you  been  my  dear?" 

"Only  walking  in  the  park,"  was  her  reply. 

"With  whom?"  pursued  her  mother. 

"No   one,   mamma,"  said  the  young  girl. 

"No  one?"  her  mother  repeated. 

' '  No  one, ' '  was  the  reply. 

"Then,"  said  the  older  lady,  "explain  how  it  is 
that  'you  have  come  home  with  a  walking  stick 
instead  of  an  umbrella. — Exchange. 


In  Guatemala. 

A  railroad  man  who  has  been  down  in  Guatemala 
tells  of  the  unusual  baggage  transported  by  the 
railroads  down  here.  At  the  station  of  Ret- 
alhuleu,  in  western  Guatemala,  he  saw  the  follow- 
ing articles  checked  as  baggage:  One  cage  of 
chickens,  a  basket  of  ducks,  a  bundle  of  dried 
fish,  a  crate  of  live  iguanas,  various  empty  baskets, 
a  crate  of  fighting  cocks,  baskets  of  eggs,  baskets  of 
fruit,  silver  in  sacks,  a  bundle  of  soiled  clothes  that 
some  woman  was  taking  down  to  the  river  to  wash, 
furniture,  hides  in  packages,  smoked  crabs  that 
smelled  to  the  next  station,  Baskets  of  bread,  a  small 
alligator  and  two  live  pigs. — Juage. 


address  to  the  graduating  class  of  a  Pittsburg  schoot 
told  the  following  story: 

' '  The  president  of  an  ocean-liner  company  was 
taking  a  journey  across  the  water,  and,  when  the 
ship  entered  a  very  dangerous  channel,  he  engaged 
in  conversation  with  the  pilot,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  a  whiskered  old  man  of  sixty-eight,  with  all 
the  appearance  of  having  spent  most  of  his  days 
on  the  water.     The  magnate  remarked: 

"  'I  suppose  you  know  all  the  dangerous  places 
in  this  channel?' 

"  'The  pilot,  looking  straight  out  into  the  night, 
gruffly  replied:  'Nope.' 

"  'You  don't!'  said  the  magnate,  very  much  sur- 
prised. '  Then  why  on  earth  are  you  in  charge  of 
that  wheel?     What  do  you  know?' 

"  I  know  where  the  bad  places  ain't,'  coolly  re- 
plied the  old  pilot,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
magnate." — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Barney  Had  Been  Observant. 

They  called  him  "Barney  the  Blunderer"  be- 
cause he  made  so  many  mistakes.  He  had  been 
working  for  a  coal  dealer  about  six  months,  and 
was  an  earnest,  honest  soul,  but  did  not  seem  to 
learn  anything  concerning  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

One  morning,  after  having  delivered  coal  to  two 
wrong  addresses,  he  was  rather  short  and  crusty 
in  answering  a  regular  euatomcr,  so  the  proprietor 
discharged  him,  saying:  "Go  to  the  office  and  get 
your  money.  I've  been  as  patient  with  you  as  I 
could  be,  but  you  are  too  thick-headed  to  ever 
learn  anytning. " 

' '  All  roight,  sir, ' '  answered  Barnev.  ' '  Mebbe 
O'im  t 'ick-headed,  as  yez  say,  but  Oi've  learned 
wan  t  'ing  annaway. ' ' 

"If  you  have  really  learned  one  thing,  and 
learned  it  well,  I'll  not  discharge  you,"  said  the 
proprietor,  banteringly.  ' '  Now,  tell  me  what  you 
have  learned?" 

"Oi've  learned,  sor,  that  siventeen  hundred 
pounds  makes  a  ton  in  this  place,"  replied  Barnej', 
and  he  went  back  to  work. — Tjippinoott 's. 


He  Knew  Enough. 

Mr.  James  Francis  Burke,  now  Congressman  from 
the   thirty-second   District   of   Pennsylvania,   in   an 


New  Light  on  the  Horse. 

For  information  in  regard  to  the  makcu]i  and 
habits  of  the  horse,  that  given  in  an  essay  by  a 
Bombay  student  is  both  suggestive  and  picturesque. 
"The  horse  is  a  very  nobie  quadruped,  but  when  he 
is  angry  he  will  not  do  so,"  begins  this  investi- 
gator in  the  realms  of  natural  history.  He  goes 
on  to  state: 

' '  The  horse  is  ridden  on  the  spinal  cord  by  the 
bridle,  and  sadly  the  driver  places  his  foots  on  the 
stirrup,  and  divides  his  lower  limbs  across  the  sad- 
dle, and  drives  his  animal  to  the  meadow.  He  has 
a  long  mouth,  and  his  head  is  attached  to  the  trunk 
by  a  long  protuberance  called  the  neck.  He  has 
four  legs;  two  are  on  the  front  side  and  two  are 
afterwards. 

' '  These  are  the  weapons  on  which  he  runs,  and 
also  defends  himself  by  extending  those  in  the  rear 
in  a  parallel  direction  towards  his  foe,  but  this 
he  does  only  when  in  a  vexatious  mood. 

"His  foodings  is  generally  grasses  and  grains. 
He  is  also  useful  to  take  on  his  back  a  man  or 
woman  as  well  as  some  cargo.  He  has  power 
to  run  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  has  got  no  sleep  at 
night  time,  and  always  standing  awaken.  Also  there 
are  horses  of  short  sizes-  They  do  the  same  as 
the  others  are  generally  doing.  There  is  no  animal 
like  the  horse;  they  have  tail,  but  not  so  long  as 
the  cow  and  other  such  like  similar  animals."— 
Youth 's    Companion. 
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What  the  Little  Angel  Said. 
Mrs.  Mortimer  Rutherford,  of  Riverside  Drive, 
in  despair  of  breaking  her  little  boy  of  swearing, 
at  last  threatened  that  the  next  time  he  used  a  bad 
word  she  would  banish  him  from  home.  The  very 
next  day  he  exploded  a  big,  big  D. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Wilbur,"  said  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford, "but  I  have  never  broken  my  word  to  you, 
so  now  you  must  leave  home." 

Nanette  packed  the  child's  little  toy  suit-case, 
and  he,  without  a 
whimper,  but  with 
round,  wondering 
eyes  and  downcast 
mouth,  kissed  his 
mamma  and  de- 
parted. Mrs.  Ruth- 
erford's eyes  were 
dim  as  she  watched 
her  baby  boy  in 
his  blue  traveling 
duit  trudging  away 
without  one  back- 
ward  glance. 

A  long  way  off, 
Wilbur  set  his  bur- 
den on  the  ground, 
and  himself 
perched  solemnly 
on  the  curb,  chin 
in  hands,  in  deep 
meditation.  The 
spectacle  was  too 
much  for  the  fond 
mother-heart.  Very 
quietly  mamma 
sped  down  the 
drive  and  tiptoed 
up  behind  Master 
Wilbur.  As  she 
was  on  the  point 
of  surprising  him 
with  tearful  kisses, 
a  pompous  old  man 
appeared. 

"Child,"  he 
said;  "child,  will 
you — hum — tell  me 
where  Mr.  Milliken 
lives?" 

Ah!  Now  mam- 
ma's little  man 
would  show  his 
breeding!  Wilbur 
raised  his  solemn 
blue  eyes,  and  re- 
garded the  pomp- 
ous  man   coldly. 

"You  go  to  — " 
he  said,  calmly.  "I 
have  troubles  of 
my  own." — Satur- 
day Evening  Post. 


'anged   if   I'll    be     a 
Sketch. 


The   Foiled  Elopement. 

They  had  eloped  in  an  auto. 

The  young  man  had  driven  his  machine  up  to 
the  corner,  and  by  prearranged  signals  his  fair 
fiancee  had  stepped  aboard  in  a  wink.  But  let  us 
first  explain  to  our  reader  the  reason  love  did  not 
run   smoothly. 

Charles  was   rich. 

Ysobel  was  rich. 

Everybody  was  rich,  but  they  all  wanted  to  be 
richer,  hence  the  mesalliance.     Thus  it  was  that  on 


a  certain  evening  Ysobel 's  father  abstracted  a 
certain  telegram,  addressed  to  Miss  Ysobel  Beef- 
pack,  containing  a  proposal  to  Hy.  He  sealed  it 
up,  and  in  his  business-like  way  chuckled  and  said 
nothing.  Mrs.  Beefpack  later  encountered  it,  sealed 
up,  and  in  her  business-like  way  chuckled  and  said 
nothing?  Ah,  woe  is  me!  what  had  fate  in  store 
for  the  trusting  young  couple? 

The    appointed    evening    came,    for    there    would 
clearly   have   been   something  the   matter  with   the 

universe  if  it 
hadn  't.  Promptly 
at  eight  o'clock  a 
red  devil  dashed 
up  to  the  Beef- 
pack  mansion,  and 
the  muffled  figure, 
in  an  automobile 
cloak,  got  in,  as 
we  began  to  say 
at  the  beginning 
of  our  story.  Her 
head  was  wrapped 
in  a  veil  and  gog- 
gles hid  her  violet 
eyes.  Her  cotai- 
panion  embraced 
her  tenderly  and, 
setting  his  cap 
and  goggles  more 
firmly,  turned  on 
full  speed. 

rtiock  after 
block  whizzed  by, 
but  neither  party 
of  the  romance 
moved,  until  a 
burly  cop  arrested 
them  for  going  ex- 
a  e  1 1  y  eighteen 
miles  an  hour.  In 
the  station  house 
the  sergeant  asked 
their  names,  and 
the  proud  tones  of 
the  lover  filled  the 
dingy  room.  Tear- 
ing off  his  goggles, 
cap  and  coat — hor- 
rors! what  was  the 
name  he  gave? 

"Silas  Beef- 
pack,"  and  Yso- 
bel 's  father  was 
revealed. 

Ah,  me!  what  a 
shriek  came  from 
the  figure  at  his 
side  —  disappoint- 
ment, rage,  terror, 
all  mingled  in  one. 
Then,  casting  her 
veil  and  goggles  to  the  ground,  Silas  Beefpack 
stood  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  'Mandy. 

Cupid  had  triumphed,  for  by  the  time  they  got 
back  home  the  youthful  pair  had  long  since  van- 
ished.— Judge. 

MADE  A  DISCOVERY 


GOING  TOO  FAR. 

Shipwrecked  mariner  (to  native  who  is  showing  his  friend- 
ship by  rubbing  noses  in  the  usual  native  way) — "Look  'ere,  I 
don't   mind   you   makin'  me   a   king    or    a    hemperor,  but  I'm 


bloomin '    pocket  'an  'kercher. ' ' — London 


Husband  Who  Found  It  a  Good  Scheme  to  Give  His 
Wife  Holidays. 

The    wife's  "day    off.      No    one    seems    to    have 
thought    of   that    commodity   but   one   man   in   this 
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community,  and  he  lives- 
in  Germantown.  ' '  It 
dawned  upon  me  aftoi' 
I  had  been  marrie.J 
twelve  years,"  he  sai<l, 
"that  every  one  in  my 
household  had  a  day  off 
except  my  wife.  I  al- 
ways had  Sundays,  the 
children  had  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  free  from 
school,  and  the  cook  had 
Thursdays.  One  day  it 
came  into  my  mind  that 
in  an  otherwise  justly 
managed  household  my 
wife  did  not  have  a 
whole  day  or  a  part  of 
a  day  which  she  could 
call  her  own.,  So  I  sat 
down  and  talked  it  all 
over  with  her,  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  arguing 
on  her  part,  for  she 
is  a  much  domesticated 
w6man,  we  decided  that 
once  every  week  the 
family  should  fish  for  it- 
self while  my  wife  went 
shopping   or    visiting   or 

anything  she  wanted  to  do  without  bothering  her 
head  about  the  dinner  or  the  children  at  home. 
The  plan  works  like  a  charm.  We  have  lots  of  fun, 
too,  trying  to  show  her  how  much  better  we  can 
run  things  without  her." — Philadelphia  Record. 


would  you  mind  puttin' 
the  cork  in  that  'ere 
bottle?" — San  Francisco 
News-Letter. 


'I'll 


Queer  Uses  of  the  Tele- 
phone. 
Concerts  have  been 
transmitted  more  or  less 
successfully  over  the 
wires,  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing preaching  effectively 
conveyed.  After  a  re- 
cent revival,  in  which 
scores  of  eager  ' ' seek- 
ers" had  put  in  their 
requests  for  prayers,  the 
evangelist  handed  his 
secretary  a  list  of  names 
with  their  telephone 
numbers  and  with  the 
instruction:  "Just  call 
up  each  one  of  these  sis- 
ters and  brothers  to- 
morrow morning  and  ask 
them  how  it  goes  with 
their  souls.  Tell  them  to 
keep  on  with  their 
prayers  and  inform  them 

that  I  am  praying  for  them  right  along." — Atlantic 

Monthly. 


THE  PHYSICIAN, 
cure  yon  if  it  takes  the  last  cent  you've  got 
— Simplicissimus,  Munich. 


Didn't  Like  the  Perfume. 
By  the  side  of  a  certain  portion  of  a  suburban 
railway  stands  a  glue  factory  which  sometimes  gives 
out  a  particularly  offensive  smell.  A  lady  who  was 
obliged  to  travel  on  this  line  quite  often  always 
carried  with  her  a  bottle  of  lavender  salts.  One 
morning  an  old  farmer  took  the  seat  beside  her.  As 
the  train  neared  the  factory  the  lady  opened  her 
bottle  of  salts,  soon  the  whole  car  was  filled  with 
the  horrible  odor  of  the  glue.  The  farmer  put  up 
with  it  as  long  as  he  could,  then  shouted:  "Madam, 


Modem  Test  of  Love. 

If  a  man  will  go  through  his  bank  account  for 
the  girl,  he  may  safely  cut  out  fire  and  water. — 
Home  and  Abroad. 


Double  Trouble. 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  woman-hater,  who  was  visit- 
ing the  prison,  ' '  a  woman  is  responsible  for  your 
present  condition. ' ' 

"Oh!  twice  as  bad  as  that,"  replied  the  convict. 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes;  two  women.  I'm  up  for  bigamy." — 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


AFTEB  THE  BANQUET. 
Voice   from   the  bank — I  say,   Bill,   when  you're  through    with    that 
toothpick  send  it  over  here. 

— New  York  Sun. 
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The  President's  Message 


Delivered  to  the  Fifty-Ninth  Congress  of  the  Inited 
States  on  Tuesday,  December  5,  1905. 


Interests 

of  all 

Classes 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: The  people  of  this 
country  continue  to  enjoy  great 
prosperity.  'Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  ebb  and  flow  in  such  prosperity, 
and  this  ebb  and  flow  will  be  felt 
more  or  less  by  all  members  of  the  community,  both 
by  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving.  Against  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord  the  wisdom  of  man  cannot  avail; 
in  times  of  flood  or  drought  human  ingenuity  can 
but  partially  repair  the  disaster.  A  general  failure 
of  crops  would  hurt  all  of  us.  Again,  if  the  folly 
of  man  mars  the  general  well-being,  then  those 
who  are  innocent  of  the  folly,  will  have  to  pay  part  of 
the  penalty  incurred  by  those  who  are  guilty  of  the 
folly.  A  panic  brought  on  by  the  speculative  folly 
of  part  of  the  business  community  would  hurt  the 
whole  business  community.  But  such  stoppage  of 
welfare,  though  it  might  be  severe,  would  not  be 
lasting.  In  the  long  run  the  one  vital  factor  in  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  country  is  the  high 
individual  character  of  the  average  American  worker, 
the  average  American  citizen,  no  matter  whether  his 
work  be  mental  or  manual  whether  he  be  farmer  or 
wage-worker,    business    man    or   professional    man. 

In  our  industrial  and  social  system  the  Interests 
of  all  men  are  so  closely  interwined  that  in  the  Im- 
mense majority  of  cases  a  straight-dealing  man 
who  by  his  efficiency,  by  his  ingenuity  and  industry, 
benefits  himself  must  also  benefit  others.  Normally 
the  man  of  great  productive  capacity  who  becomes 
rich  by  guiding  the  labor  of  many  other  men  does 
so  by  enabling  them  to  produce  more  than  they 
could  produce  without  his  guidance;  and  both  he 
and  they  share  in  the  benefit,  which  comes  also  to 
the  public  at  large.  The  superficial  fact  that  the 
sharing  may  be  unequal  must  never  blind  us  to  the 
underlying  fact  that  there  is  this  sharing,  and  that 
the  benefit  comes  in  some  degree  to  each  man  con- 
cerned. Normally  the  wage-worker,  the  man  of 
small  means  and  the  average  consumer,  as  well  as 
the  average  producer,  are  all  alike  helped  by  mak- 
ing conditions  such  that  the  man  of  exceptional 
business  ability  receives  an  exceptional  award  for 
his  ability.  Something  can  be  done  by  legislation 
to  help  the  general  prosperity;  but  no  such  help  of 
a  permanently  beneficial  character  can  be  given  to 
the  less  able  and  less  fortunnate.  save  as  the  results 
of  a  policy  which  shall  inure  to  the  advantage  of 
all  industrious  and  efficient  people  who  act  decently; 
and  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  any 
benefit  which  comes  to  the  less  able  and  less  fortunate 
must  of  necessity  come  even  more  to  the  more  able 
and  more  fortunate.  If,  therefore,  the  less  fortunate 
man  is  moved  by  envy  of  his  more  fortunate  brother 
to  strike  at  the  conditions  under  which  they  have 
both,  though  unequally,  prospered,  the  result  will 
assuredly  be  that  while  damage  may  come  to  the 
one  struck  at.  it  will  visit  with  an  even  greater  load 
the  one  who  strikes  the  blow.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we 
must  all  go  up  or  go  down  together. 


Yet.  while  not  merely  admitting, 
but  insisting,  upon  this,  it  is  also 
true  that  where  there  is  no  gov- 
ernmental restraint  or  supervis- 
ion some  of  the  exceptional  men 
use  their  energies  not  in  ways 
that  are  for  the  common  good,  but  in  ways  which  tell 


Corporation 
Regulation. 


against  this  common  good.  The  fortunes  amassed 
through  corporate  organization  are  now  so  large, 
and  vast,  and  vest  such  power  in  those  that  wield 
them,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to  give 
to  the  sovereign — that  Is,  to  the  government,  which 
represents  the  people  as  a  whole — some  effective 
power  of  supervision  over  their  corporate  use.  In 
order  to  Insure  a  healthy  social  and  industrial  life, 
every  big  corporation  should  be  held  responsible  by 
and  be  accountable  to  some  sovereign  strong  enough 
to  control  its  conduct.  I  am  in  no  sense  hostile  to 
corporations.  This  is  an  age  of  combination,  and 
any  effort  to  prevent  all  combination  will  be  not  only 
useless,  but  in  the  end  vicious  because  of  the  contempt 
for  law  which  the  failure  to  enforce  law  inevitably 
produces.  We  should,  moreover,  recognize  in  cor- 
dial and  ample  fashion  the  immense  good  effected 
by  corporate  agencies  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  and 
the  wealth  of  intellect,  energy  and  fidelity  devoted 
to  their  service  and  therefore  normally  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public  by  their  officers  and  directors 
The  corporation  has  come  to  stay.  Just  as  the  trade 
union  has  come  to  stay.  Each  can  do.  and  has 
done,  great  good.  Each  should  be  favored  so  long 
as  it  does  good.  But  each  should  be  sharply  checked 
where    it   acts   against   law   and   Justice. 

So  long  as  the  finances  of  the  Nation  are  kept  upon 
an  honest  basis  no  other  question  of  internal  econ- 
omy with  which  the  Congress  has  the  power  to  deal 
begms  to  approach  in  importance  the  matter  of  en- 
deavoring to  secure  proper  industrial  conditions  under 
which  the  individuals— and  especially  the  great  co--- 
poratlons— doing  an  interstate  business  are  to  act. 
ihe  makers  of  our  National  Constitution  provided  es- 
pecially that  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce 
should  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. The  arguments  in  favor  of  their  taking 
this  stand  were  even  then  overwhelming.  But  they 
are  far  stronger  to-day.  in  view  of  the  enormous  de- 
velopment of  great  business  agencies,  usually  cor- 
porate In  form.  Experience  has  shown  conclusively 
that  it  Is  useess  to  try-  to  get  any  adequate  regulation 
and  supervision  of  these  great  corporations  by  state 
action.  Such  regulation  and  supervision  can  only 
be  effectively  exercised  by  a  sovereign  whose  juris- 
diction is  coextensive  with  the  field  of  work  of  the 
corporations — that  Is,  by  the  National  Government.  I 
believe  that  this  regulation  and  supervision  can  be 
obtained  by  the  enactment  of  law  by  the  Congress. 
If  this  proves  impossible,  it  will  certainly  be  neces- 
sary ultimately  to  confer  in  fullest  form  such  power 
upon  the  National  Government  by  a  proper  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  It  would  obviously  be  un- 
wise to  endeavor  to  secure  such  an  amendment  until 
it  Is  certain  that  the  result  can  not  be  obtained  under 
the  Constitution  as  it  now  is.  The  laws  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  several  states  hitherto,  as  passed 
upon  by  the  courts,  have  resulted  more  often  In  show- 
ing that  the  states  have  no  power  in  the  matter  than 
that  the  National  Government  has  power;  so  that 
there  at  present  exists  a  very  unfortunate  condition 
of  things,  under  which  these  great  corporations  do- 
ing an  interstate  business  occupy  the  position  of  sub- 
jects without  a  sovereign,  neither  any  state  govern- 
ment nor  the  National  Government  having  effective 
control  over  them.  Our  steady  aim  should  be  by 
legislation,  cautiously  and  carefully  undertaken,  but 
resolutely  persisted  in,  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of 
the  National  Government  by  affirmative  action. 
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Regulation   of 

Railroad 

Rates. 


This  Is  only  in  foi-m  an  innova- 
tion. In  substance  It  is  merely 
a  restoiation;  foi-  fiom  the  earliest 
time  such  legulation  of  indus- 
trial activities  has  been  recognized 
in  the  action  of  the  lawmaking 
V(]dies.  and  all  that  I  propose  is  to  meet  the  changed 
conditions  in  such  manner  as  will  prevent  the  com- 
monwealth abdicating  the  power  it  has  always  pos- 
sessed, not  only  in  this  country  but  also  in  England 
before  and  since  this  countr>'  became  a  sepaiate 
Nation. 

It  has  been  a  misfortune  that  the  national  .laws 
on  this  subject  have  hitherto  been  of  a  negative  or 
I)rt>hibitive  rather  than  an  affirmative  kind,  and  still 
more  that  they  have  in  part  sought  to  priiliibit  what 
could  not  be  effectivel>'  prohibited,  and  have  in  part 
in  their  prohibitions,  confounded  what  should  he  al- 
lowed and  what  should  not  be  allowed.  It  is  gen- 
erally useless  to  try  to  prohibit  ali  restraint  on  com- 
petition, whether  this  restraint  be  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable; and  where  it  is  not  useless  it  is  generally 
hurtful.  Events  have  shown  that  it  is  not  possible 
ade(iuately  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  any  law  of 
this  kind  by  incessant  appeal  to  the  courts.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  for  the  last  four  >ears 
devoted  more  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust legislation  than  to  anything  else.  Much  has 
been  accomplished;  particularly  marked  has  been  the 
moral  effect  of  the  prosecutions;  but  it  is  increas- 
ingly evident  that  there  will  be  a  very  insufficient 
beneficial  result  in  the  way  of  economic  change.  'J'he 
successful  prosecution  of  one  device  to  evade  the 
law  immediately  develops  another  device  to  accom- 
plish  the  same  purpose. 

What  is  needed  is  not  sweeping  prohibition  of  every 
arrangement,  good  or  bad.  which  may  tend  to  re- 
strict competition,  but  such  adequate  supervision 
and  regulation  as  will  jirevent  anv  restriction  of  com- 
petition from  being  to  the  detriment  of  the  public— 
as  well  as  such  supervision  and  regulation  as  will 
prevent  other  abuses  in  no  wav  connected  with  re- 
striction of  competition.  Of  these  abuses  perhaps 
the  chief,  although  by  no  means  the  onlv  one,  is 
overcaptialization— generally  itself  the  result  of  dis- 
honest promotion — because  of  the  myriad  evils  it 
brings  in  its  train;  for  such  overcapitalization  often 
means  an  inflation  that  invites  business  panic.  It 
always  conceals  the  true  relation  of  the  profit  earned 
to  the  capital  actually  invested,  and  it  creates  a  bur- 
den of  interest  payments  which  is  a  fertile  cause  of 
improper  reduction  in  or  limitation  of  wages;  it 
damages  the  small  investor,  discourages  thrift  and 
encourages  gambling  and  speculation;  while  perhaps 
worst  of  all  is  the  trickiness  and  dishonesty  it  im- 
plies— for  harm  to  morals  is  worse  than  any  possible 
harm  to  material  intei'ests,  and  the  debauchery  of 
politics  and  business  by  great  dishonest  corporations 
is  far  worse  than  any  actual  material  evil  they  do 
to  the  public.  Until  the  National  Government  ob- 
tains, in  some  manner  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
gress may  suggest,  proper  control  over  the  big  cor- 
porations engaged  in  interstate  commerce — that  is. 
over  the  great  majority  of  the  big  corporations — it 
will  be  impossible  to  deal  adequately  with  these  evils. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  I  am  suggesting,  and  of  the  need  of  tem- 
perate and  cautious  action  in  securing  it.  I  should 
emphatically  protest  against  improperly  radical  or 
hasty  action.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  deal  with 
the  great  corpoiations  engaged  in  the  business  of 
interstate  transportation.  I  said  in  my  message  of 
December  6th  last,  the  immediate  and  most  pressing 
need,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  is  the  enact- 
ment into  law  of  some  scheme  to  secure  to  the  agents 
of  the  Government  such  supervision  and  regulation 
of  rates  charged  by  the  railroads  of  the  countr,\' 
engaged  in  interstate  traffic  as  shall  summarily  and 
effectively  pi'event  the  imjiosition  of  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable rates.  It  must  include  putting  a  complete 
stop  to  rebates  in  every  shape  and  form.  This  power 
to  i-egulate  rates,  like  all  similar  powers  over  the  bus- 
iness world,  should  be  exercised  with  moderation, 
caution  and  self-restraint;  but  it  should  exist,  so  that 
it  can   be  effectively   exercised    when    the   need   arises. 


'I'he   first   consideration    to   be   kept 
Power  '"    mind    is    that    the   power   should 

be  affirmative  and   should  be  given 
Should  be  jq    some    administrative    body    cre- 

Afflrmative.  ated  by  the  Congress.  If  given  to 
the  present  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  to  a  reorganized  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  such  commission  should  be  made  un- 
eciiiivocally  administiath-e.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
Government  interfering  with  private  business  more 
than  is  necessary.  I  do  not  Ijelieve  in  the  Govern- 
ment undertaking  any  work  which  can  with   propriety 


be  left  in  private  hands.  But.  neither  do  I  believe 
ill  the  Government  flinching  from  overseeing  any 
work  when  it  becomes  evident  that  abu.ses  are  sure 
to  obtain  therein  unless  there  is  governmental  super- 
vision. It  is  not  my  province  to  indicate  the  exact 
terms  of  the  law  which  should  be  enacted;  but  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  certain  existing  con- 
ditions with  which  it  is  desirable  to  deal.  In  my 
judgment  the  most  important  provision  which  such 
law  should  contain  is  that  conferring  upon  some  com- 
petent administiative  body  the  power  to  decide,  upon 
the  case  being  brought  before  it.  whether  a  given 
late  prescribed  by  a  railroad  is  I'easonalile  and  just, 
and  if  it  be  found  to  be  unreasonable  and  unjust,  then, 
after  full  investigation  of  the  conplaint.  to  prescribe 
the  limit  of  rate  beyond  which  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
to  go — the  maximum  reasonable  rate,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called — this  decision  to  go  into  effect  within  a 
reasonable  time  and  to  obtain  from  thence  onward, 
subject    to    review    b.v    the   courts. 

It  sometimes  happens  at  present,  not  that  a  rate 
is  too  high,  hut  that  a  favored  shipper  is  given  too 
low  a  rate.  In  such  case  the  Commission  would 
have  the  right  to  fix  this  alread.v  established  minimum 
rate  as  the  maximum,  and  it  would  need  only  one 
or  two  such  decisions  by  the  t^ommission  to  cure 
railroad  companies  of  the  practice  of  giving  improper 
minimum  rates.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  my  proposal  is  not  to  give  the  Commission  power 
to  initiate  or  originate  rates  generally,  but  to  regulate 
a  rate  already  fixed  or  originated  by  the  roads,  upon 
complaint  and  after  investigation.  A  heavy  penalty 
should  be  exacted  from  any  corporation  which  fails 
to  respect  an  order  of  the  Commission.  I  regard  this 
power  to  establish  a  maximum  rate  as  being  essen- 
tial to  any  scheme  of  real  reform  in  the  matter  of 
railway  regulation.  The  first  necessity  is  to  secure 
it;  and  unless  it  is  granted  to  the  Commission  there 
is   little  use   in    touching  the  subject  at   all. 

Illegal  transactions  often  occur  un- 
To   Put  ''*"''  the  forms  of  law.      It  has  often 

^.  occuri'ed    that    a    shipper    has    been 

btop   to  told    by    a    traftie    officer    to    buy    a 

Secret  Favors,  large  quantity  of  some  commodity 
and  then  after  it  has  been  bought 
an  open  reduction  is  made  in  the  rate  to  take  effect 
immediately,  the  arrangement  resulting  to  the  profit 
of  the  one  shipper  and  the  one  railroad  and  to  the 
damage  of  all  their  competitors:  for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  big  shippers  are  at  least  as  much 
to  blame  as  any  railroad  in  the  matter  of  reliates. 
The  law  should  make  it  clear  so  that  nobody  can  fail 
to  understand  that  any  kind  of  commission  paid  on 
freight  shipments,  whether  in  this  form  or  in  the 
form  of  fictitious  damages,  or  of  a  concession,  a  free 
pass,  reduced  jiassenger  rate,  or  payment  of  broker- 
age, is  illegal.  It  is  worth  while  considering  whether 
it:  would  not  be  wise  to  confer  on  the  Government  the 
right  of  civil  action  against  the  beneficiary  of  a  re- 
bate for  at  least  twice  the  value  of  the  rebate;  this 
would  help  stop  what  is  really  blackmail.  Elevator 
allowances  should  be  stopped,  for  they  have  now 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  demoralizing 
and    are    u.sed    as    rebates. 

The  best  possible  regulation  of  rates  would,  of 
course,  be  that  regulation  secured  by  an  honest  agree- 
ment among  the  railroads  themselves  to  carry  out  the 
law.  Such  a  general  agreement  would,  for  instance, 
at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  efforts  of  an>"  one  big  ship- 
per or  big  railroad  to  discriminate  against  or  secure 
advantages  over  some  rival;  and  such  agreement 
would  make  the  railroads  themselves  agents  for  en- 
forcing the  law.  The  jiower  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  a  stop  to  agreements  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public  should,  in  m.v  judgment,  be  accom- 
panied by  power  to  permit,  under  specified  conditions 
and  careful  supervision,  agreements  clearly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public.  But.  in  my  judgment,  the  neces- 
sity for  giving  this  further  power  is  by  no  means 
as  great  as  the  necessity  for  giving  the  Commission 
or  administrative  body  the  other  powers  I  have  enum- 
erated above;  and  it  may  well  be  inadvisable  to  at- 
tempt to  vest  this  particular  power  in  the  Commis- 
sion or  other  administrative  bouy  until  it  already  pos- 
sesses and  is  exercising  what  I  regard  as  by  far  the 
most  important  of  all  the  powers  I  recommend— as 
indeed  the  vitally  important  power — that  to  fix  a 
given  maximum  rate,  which  rate,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  reasonable  time,  goes  into  full  effect,  subject  to 
review   by   the   courts. 

All  private  car  lines.  industrial 
roads,  refrigerator  charges  and  the 
like  should  be  expressly  put  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  or  some 
similar  bod.w  so  far  as  rates  and 
agreements    i>racticall,\'    affecting   rates   are    concerned. 


Control    of 

Private 
Car    Lines. 
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The  private  car  owikms  and  the  owners  of  industrial 
railroads  are  entitled  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  eom- 
l)ensation  on  their  investment;  but  neither  private 
cars  noi"  industrial  railroads  nor  spur  ti'acks  should 
be  utilized  as  df'vices  foi"  securing  preferential  rates. 
A  rebate  In  icing  chaiges.  or  In  mileage,  or  In  a 
division  of  the  rate  for  refrigei-ating  charges  Is  just 
as  pei-nlclous  :ts  a  rebate  in  anv  other  way.  No 
lower  rate  should  appl.v  on  goods  imported  than 
actually  obtains  on  domestic  goods  from  the  Ameri- 
can seaboard  to  destination  except  in  cases  where 
competition  is  the  conti'olling  Influence.  There 
should  be  publlcit.v  of  the  accounts  of  common  car- 
riers: no  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  busi- 
ness should  keep  any  books  or  memoranda  other  than 
those  reported  pursuant  to  law  or  regulation,  and 
these  books  or  memoianda  should  be  open  to  the  In- 
spection of  the  Government.  Only  In  this  way  can 
violations  of  evasions  of  the  law  be  surely  detected. 
A  system  of  examination  of  railroad  accounts  should 
be  provided  similar  to  that  now  conducted  into  the 
national  banks  by  the  bank  examiners.  A  few 
first-class  railroad  accountants,  if  they  had  proper 
direction  and  proper  authority  to  inspect  books  and 
papers,  could  accomplish  much  in  preventing  willful 
violations  of  the  law.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for 
them  to  examine  into  the  accounts  of  any  railroad 
unless  for  good  reasons  they  were  directed  to  do  so 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  way  might  be  found 
by  which  an  agreement  as  to  transportation  within 
a  state  intended  to  operate  as  a  fraud  upon  the 
Federal  interstate  commei'ce  laws  could  be  brought 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  authorities.  At 
present  it  occurs  that  large  shipments  of  interstate 
traffic  are  controlled  b.v  concessions  on  purely  state 
business,  which,  of  course,  amounts  to  an  evasion  of 
the  law.  The  Commission  should  have  power  to  en- 
force fair  treatment  by  the  great  trunk  lines  of 
lateral   and   branch   lines. 

I  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  need  of  providing  for 
expeditious  action  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  all  these  matters,  whether  in  regulating 
rates  for  transportation  or  for  storing  or  for  handling 
property  or  commodities  in  transit.  The  history  of 
the  cases  litigated  under  the  present  commerce  act 
shows  that  its  efficacy  has  been  to  a  great  degree  de- 
stroyed by  the  weapon  of  delay,  almost  the  most  for- 
midable weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  purpose 
It    is    to   violate   the    law. 


Not    Hostile 

to  the 

Railroads. 


I.iet  me  most  earnestly  say  that 
these  recommendations  are  not 
made  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  railroads.  On  ethical  grounds, 
on  grounds  of  right,  such  hostility 
would  be  intolerable;  and  on 
giounds  of  mere  national  self-interest  we  must  re- 
member that  such  hostility  would  tell  against  the  wel- 
fare not  merely  of  some  few  rich  men,  but  of  a  mul- 
titude of  small  investors,  a  multitude  of  railway 
employes,  wage  workers,  and  most  severely  against 
the  interest  of  the  public  as  a  whole,  I  believe 
that  on  the  whole  our  railroads  have  done  well 
and  not  ill;  but  the  railroad  men  who  wish  to 
do  well  should  not  be  exposed  to  competition  with 
those  who  have  no  such  desire,  and  the  only  wav  to 
secure  this  end  is  to  give  some  Government  tribunal 
the  power  to  see  that  justice  is  done  by  the  unwilling 
exactly  as  it  Is  gladly  done  by  the  willing,  more- 
over, if  some  government  bodv  Is  given  increased 
power  the  effect  will  be  to  furnish  authoritative  an- 
swer on  behalf  of  the  railroad  whenever  irrational 
clamor  against  it  is  ral.sed  or  whenever  charges  made 
against   it   are   disproved. 

I  ask  this  legislation  not  only  In  the  interest  of 
the  public,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  honest  railroad 
man  and  the  honest  shipper  alike,  for  it  is  they  who 
are  chiefly  jeoparded  by  the  practices  of  their  dis- 
honest competitors.  This  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted in  a  spirit  as  remote  as  possible  from  hysteria 
and  rancor.  If  we  of  the  American  body  politic  are 
true  to  the  traditions  we  have  inherited  we  shall  al- 
wa.vs  scorn  any  effort  to  make  us  hate  any  man 
because  he  is  rich,  just  as  much  as  we  should 
scorn  any  effort  to  make  us  look  down  upon  or 
treat  contemptuously  any  man  because  he  is  poor. 
We  Judge  a  man  by  his  conduct — that  is.  by  his 
chai'acter — and  not  by  his  wealth  or  intellect.  If 
he  makes  his  fortune  honestly,  there  is  no  just 
cause  of  quarrel  with  him.  Indeed,  we  have  nothing 
but  the  kindliest  feelings  of  admiration  for  the  suc- 
cessful business  man  who  behaves  decently,  whether 
he  has  made  his  success  by  building  or  managing  a 
railroad  or  by  shipping  goods  over  that  railroad.  The 
big  railroad  men  and  big  shippers  are  simply  Ameri- 
cans of  the  ordinary  type  who  have  developed  to  an 
extraordinary   degree  certain   great  business   qualities. 


They  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  smaller  means.  They  are  merely  more  Able 
In  certain  lines  and  therefore  exposed  to  certain  pecu- 
liarly strong  temptations.  These  temptations  have 
not  sjirung  newly  into  being;  the  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful among  mankind  have  alwa.vs  been  exposed  to 
them;  but  they  have  grown  amazingly  in  power  as  a 
result  of  the  extraordinary  development  of  indus- 
trialism along  new  lines,  and  under  these  new  con- 
ditions, which  the  lawmakers  of  old  could  not  fore- 
see and  therefore  could  not  provide  against,  they 
have  become  so  serious  and  menacing  as  to  demand 
entirely    new    remedies. 


It    is    in    the    interest    of    the   best 
Business  '.vpe  of  railroad   man  and  the  best 

type  of  shipper  no  less  than  of  the 
Success  public    that    there    should    be    gov- 

Not  Supreme.  ernmental  supervision  and  regula- 
tion of  these  great  business  opera- 
lions,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  in  the  Interest 
of  the  corporation  which  wishes  to  treat  its  em- 
ployes aright  that  there  should  be  an  effective  em- 
ployers' liability  act.  or  an  effective  system  of  factory 
laws  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  women  and  children. 
Ail  such  legislation  frees  the  corporation  that  wishes 
to  do  well  from  being  driven  into  doing  ill  in  order 
to  compete  with  its  rival  which  prefers  to  do  111. 
We  desire  to  set  up  a  moral  standard.  There  can 
be  no  delusion  more  fatal  to  the  Nation  than  the  de-  \ 
lusion  that  the  standard  of  profits,  of  business  pros- 
perity, is  sufficient  In  judging  an.v  business  or  politi- 
cal question,  from  rate  legislation  to  municipal  gov- 
ernment. Business  success,  whether  for  the  individ- 
ual or  for  the  Nation.  Is  a  good  thing  only  so  far  as 
it  is  accompanied  Ijy  and  develops  a  high  standard 
of  conduct — honor,  integrity,  civil  courage.  The  kind 
of  business  prosperity  that  blunts  the  standard  of 
honor,  that  puts  an  inordinate  value  on  mere  wealth 
that  makes  a  man  ruthless  and  conscienceless  In 
trade  and  weak  and  cowardly  in  citizenship,  Is  not 
a  good  thing  at  all.  but  a  very  bad  thing  for  the 
Nation.  This  Government  stands  for  manhood  first 
and  foi-  business  only  as  an  adjunct  of  manhood. 


The  question  of  transportation  lies 
Strong   Against     ^'    ^^^    '"""t    of    'i"    industrial    suc- 

cess,    and    the   revolution    in    trans- 
National  portatlon    which    has    taken     place 
Ownership.          during    the    last    half    century    has 

been  the  most  important  factor  In 
the  growth  of  the  new  industrial  conditions.  Most 
emiihatically  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  man  of  great 
talents  refused  the  reward  of  his  talents.  Still  less 
do  we  desire  to  see  him  penalized;  but  we  do  desire 
to  see  the  system  of  railroad  transportation  so  handled 
that  the  strong  man  shall  be  given  no  advantage  over 
the  weak  man.  We  wish  to  insure  as  fair  treatment 
for  the  small  town  as  for  the  big  city;  for  the  small 
shipper  as  for  the  big  shipper.  In  the  old  days  the 
highway  of  commerce,  whether  by  water  or  by  a  road 
on  land,  was  open  to  all;  it  belonged  to  the  public 
and  the  traffic  along  It  was  free.  At  present  the  rail- 
way is  this  highway,  and  we  must  do  our  best  to 
see  that  it  is  kept  open  to  all  on  equal  terms.  Un- 
like the  old  highway,  it  is  a  very  difficult  and  complex 
thing  to  manage,  and  it  is  far  better  that  It  should 
be  managed  by  private  individuals  than  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  It  can  only  be  so  managed  on  con- 
dition that  justice  is  done  the  public.  It  Is  because, 
in  my  judgment,  public  ownership  of  railroads  is 
highl.v  undesirable  and  would  probably  In  this  country 
entail  far-reaching  disaster,  that  I  wish  to  see  such 
supervision  and  regulation  of  them  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  as  will  make  it  evident  that  there  is  no 
need-  for  public  ownership.  The  opponents  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  dwell  upon  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  and  the  intricate  and  involved  nature  of 
the  problem.  Their  contention  is  true.  It  Is  a  com- 
plicated annd  delicate  problem,  and  all  kinds  of  diffi- 
culties are  sure  to  arise  In  connection  with  any  plan 
of  solution,  while  no  plan  will  bring  all  the  benefits 
hoped  for  by  its  more  optimistic  adherents.  More- 
over, under  any  healthy  plan  the  benefits  will  de- 
A'elop  and   not   rapidly. 

Finally,  we  must  clearly  understand  that  the  public 
servants  who  are  to  do  this  peculiarly  responsible 
and  delicate  work  must  themselves  be  of  the  highest 
type  both  as  regards  integrity  and  efficiency.  They 
must  be  well  paid,  for  otherwise  able  men  cannot  in 
the  long  run  be  secured;  and  they  must  possess  a 
loftv  probity  which  will  revolt  as  quickly  at  the 
thought  of  pandering  to  any  gust  of  popular  prejudice 
against  rich  men  as  at  the  thought  of  anything  even 
remotely  resembling  subserviency  to  rich  men.  Rut 
while  I  fully  admit  the  difficulties  In  the  way,  I  do 
not    for   a    moment   admit    that    these   difficulties   war- 
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rant  us  in  stopping  in  our  effort  to  secure  a  wise  and 
Just  system.  They  sliould  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  spur  us  on  to  the  exercise  of  the  resolution,  the 
even-handed  Justice,  and  the  fertility  of  resource, 
which  we  like  to  think  of  as  typically  American,  and 
which  will  In  the  end  achieve  good  results  in  this  as 
in  other  fields  of  activity.  The  task  is  a  great  one 
and  underlies  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  whole  In- 
dustrial problem.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  a  great 
problem  does  not  warrant  us  in  shrinking  from  the 
attempt  to  solve  it.  At  present  we  face  such  utter 
lack  of  supervision,  such  freedom  from  the  restraints 
of  law,  that  excellent  men  have  often  been  literally 
forced  into  doing  what  they  deplored  because  other- 
wise they  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous 
competitors.  To  rail  at  and  assail  the  men  who  have 
done  as  they  best  could  under  such  conditions  ac- 
complishes little.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  develop 
an  orderly  system;  and  such  a  system  can  only  come 
through  the  gradually  Increased  exercise  of  the  right 
of    efflcient    Government    control. 


In     my     annual     message     to     the 
Safety  Fifty-eighth    Congress,    at  its   third 

.       .,  session,    I    called    attention    to    the 

Appliances  necessity    for    legislation    requiring 

Are  Urged.  the  use  of  block  signals  upon  rail- 
roads engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. The  number  of  serious  collisions  upon  un- 
blocked roads  that  have  occurred  within  the  past 
year  adds  force  to  the  recommendation  then  made. 
The  Congress  should  provide,  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion for  the  Introduction  of  block  signals  upon  all 
railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date,  as  a  measure  of  Increased  safety 
to  the  traveling  public. 

Through  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  lower  Federal  courts  in  cases 
brought  before  them  for  adjudication  the  safety-ap- 
pliance law  has  been  materially  strengthened,  and 
the  Government  has  been  enabled  to  secure  its  effect- 
ive enforcement  in  almost  all  cases,  with  the  result 
that  the  condition  of  railroad  equipment  throughout 
the  country  is  much  improved  and  railroad  emploves 
perform  their  duties  under  safer  conditions  than 
heretofore.  The  Government's  most  effective  aid  in 
arriving  at  this  result  has  been  its  Inspection  service, 
and  that  these  Improved  conditions  are  not  more 
general  Is  due  to  the  Insufflcient  number  of  Inspectors 
employed.  The  inspection  service  has  fully  demon- 
strated its  usefulness,  and  in  appropriating  for  its 
maintenance  the  Congress  should  make  provision  for 
an    Increase    in    the    number    of    inspectors. 

The  excessive  hours  of  labor  to  which  railroad  em- 
ployes in  train  service  are  in  many  cases  subjected 
Is  also  a  matter  which  may  well  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Congress.  The  strain,  both  mental 
and  physical,  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
movement  and  operation  of  railroad  trains  under 
modern  conditions  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  which 
exists  in  any  other  Industry,  and  if  there  are  any 
reasons  for  limiting  by  law  the  hours  of  labor  in  any 
employment  they  certainly  apply  with  peculiar  force 
to  the  employment  of  those  upon  whose  vigilance  and 
alertness  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  the  safety 
of  all  who   travel  by   rail  depends. 

In  my  annual  message  to  the  Fifty-seventh  Con- 
gress, at  Its  second  session,  I  recommended  the  pas- 
sage of  an  employers'  liability  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  our  navy  yards.  I  renewed  that 
recommendation  in  my  message  to  the  Fifty-eighth 
Congress,  at  its  second  session,  and  further  sug- 
gested the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  employers'  liability,  with  a 
view  to  the  enactment  of  a  wise  and  constitutional 
law  covering  the  subject  applicable  to  all  Industries 
within  the  scope  of  the  Federal  power.  I  hope  that 
such  a  law  will  be  prepared  and  enacted  as  speedily 
as   possible. 

The  National  Government  has.  as 
Labor   Problem      ^   rule,    but   little    occasion    to    deal 

with  the  formidable  sToupl  of  prob- 

^"°  lems    connected    more    or    less    di- 

Injunctlons.         rectly  with   what   is   known  as    the 

labor  question,  for  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  these  problems  must  be  dealt  with  by 
the  state  and  municipal  authorities  and  not  by  the 
National  Government.  The  National  Government  has 
control  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  however,  and  it 
should  see  to  it  that  the  city  of  Washington  is  made 
a  model  city  in  all  respects,  both  as  regards  parks, 
public  playgrounds,  proper  regulation  of  the  system 
of  housing  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  evils  of  alley 
tenements,  a  proper  system  of  education,  a  proper 
system  of  dealing  with  truancy  and  Juvenile  offend- 
ers,   a  proper  handling  of  the   charitable   work   of   the 


District.  Moreover,  there  should  be  proper  factory 
laws  to  prevent  all  abuses  in  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  the  District.  These  will  be 
useful  chiefly  as  object  lessons;  but  even  this  limited 
amount  of  usefulness  would  be  of  real  national  value. 

There  has  been  demand  for  depriving  courts  of  the 
power  to  issue  injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  Such 
special  limitation  of  the  equity  powers  of  our  courts 
would  be  most  unwise.  It  is  true  that  some  judges 
have  misused  this  power,  but  this  does  not  Justify 
a  denial  of  the  power  any  more  than  an  Improper 
exercise  of  the  power  to  call  a  strike  by  a  labor 
leader  would  Justify  the  denial  of  the  right  to  strike. 
The  remedy  is  to  regulate  the  procedure  by  requiring 
the  Judge  to  give  due  notice  to  the  adverse  parties 
before  granting  the  writ,  the  hearing  to  be  ex  parte 
If  the  adverse  party  does  not  appear  at  the  time  and 
place  ordered.  What  is  due  notice  must  depend  upon 
the  facts  of  the  case;  it  should  not  be  used  as  a  pre- 
text to  permit  violation  of  the  law  or  the  Jeopardiz- 
mg  of  life  or  property.  Of  course,  this  would  not 
authorize  the  issuing  of  a  restraining  order  or  in- 
junction in  any  case  in  which  it  is  not  already  author- 
ized  by    existing   law. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  I  made  in  my  last 
annual  message  for  an  investigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  general  labor  condi- 
tions, especial  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  conditions 
of  child  labor  and  child  labor  legislation  in  the  sev- 
eral states.  Such  an  investigation  should  take  into 
account  the  various  problems  with  which  the  ques- 
tion of  child  labor  Is  connected.  It  is  true  that  these 
problems  can  be  actually  met  in  most  cases  only  by 
the  states  themselves,  but  it  would  be  well  for  the 
Nation  to  endeavor  to  secure  and  publish  compre- 
hensive information  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  labor 
of  children  in  the  different  states,  so  as  to  spur  up 
those  that  are  behindhand  and  to  secure  approxi- 
mately uniform  legislation  of  a  high  character  among 
the  several  states.  In  such  a  republic  as  ours  the 
one  thing  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  is  the  prob- 
It""  ^9'..'"™',"^;  out  decent  citizens.  The  future  of 
the  Nation  depends  upon  the  citizenship  of  the  gen- 
erations to  come;  the  children  of  to-day  are  those 
who  to-morrow  will  shape  the  destiny  of  our  land 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  them.  The  legis- 
lature of  Colorado  has  recommended  that  the  National 
Government  provide  some  general  measure  for  the 
protection  from  abuse  of  children  and  dumb  animals 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore you  for  what  I  trust  will  be  your  favorable  con- 
sideration. 


The  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Women    In    the     Labor  should  also  make  a  thorough 
,_rt, ,.,..,, I  investigation    of    the    condltlon.s    of 

inausiriai  women   in  Industry.      Over  5,000,000 

World.  paauSua  mou  oju  uauioM  uBouauiy 

m  gainful  occupations;  yet  there 
is  an  almost  complete  dearth  of  data  upon  which  to 
base  any  trustworthy  conclusions  as  regards  a  sub- 
ject as  Important  as  it  is  vast  and  complicated.  There 
is  need  of  full  knowledge  on  which  to  base  action 
looking  toward  state  and  municipal  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  working  women.  The  introduction 
of  women  into  industry  is  working  change  and  dis- 
turbance in  the  domestic  and  social  life  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  decrease  in  marriage  and  especially  in 
the  birth  rate,  has  been  coincident  with  it.  We  must 
face  accomplished  facts,  and  the  adjustment  to  fac- 
tory conditions  must  be  made;  but  surely  it  can  be 
made  with  less  friction  and  less  harmful  effects  on 
family  life  than  is  now  the  case.  This  whole  matter 
in  reality  forms  one  of  the  greatest  sociological  phe- 
nomena of  our  time;  it  is  a  social  question  of  the 
first  importance,  of  far  greater  importance  than  any 
merely  political  or  economic  question  can  be;  and  to 
solve  it  we  need  ample  data,  gathered  in  a  sane  and 
scientific  spirit  in  the  course  of  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation. 

In  any  great  labor  disturbance  not 
Labor  °"'y    ^■■*    employer     and      employe 

.  ^  interested,   but  also  a  third  party — 

ana  tne  ;j,g    general    public.        Every     con- 

Employing    Class,   slderable    labor    difficulty    in    which 
interstate    commerce      is      involved 
should    be    investigated    by    the    Government    and    the 
facts    officially    reported    to    the    public. 

The  question  of  securing  a  healthy,  self-respecting 
and  mutually  sympathetic  attitude  as  between  em- 
ployer and  employe,  capitalist  and  wage-worker,  is 
a  difficult  one.  All  phases  of  the  labor  problem  prove 
difficult  when  approached.  But  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples— the  root  principles — in  accordance  with  which 
the  problem  must  be  solved  are  entirely  simple.  We 
can    get    justice    and    right    dealing    only    if    we    put 
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as  of  paramount  Importance  the  principle  of  treating 
a  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man  rather  than  with  refer- 
ence to  his  social  position,  his  occupation  or  the  class 
to  which  he  belongs.  There  are  selfish  and  brutal 
men  in  all  ranks  of  life.  If  they  are  capitalists  their 
selfishness  and  brutality  may  take  the  form  of  hard 
Indifference  to  suffering,  greedy  disregard  of  every 
moral  restraint  which  Interferes  with  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  and  cold-blooded  exploitation  of  the 
weak;  or,  if  they  are  laborers,  the  form  of  laziness, 
of  sullen  envy  of  the  more  fortunate,  and  of  willing- 
ness to  perform  deeds  of  murderous  violence.  Such 
conduct  is  just  as  reprehensible  In  one  case  as  In 
the  other,  and  all  honest  and  far-seeing  men  should 
Join  in  warring  against  It  wherever  it  becomes  mani- 
fest. Individual  capitalist  and  individual  wage- 
worker,  corporation  and  union,  are  alike  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  must  alike  obey  the 
law.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  mere  obedience  to  the 
law,  each  man,  if  he  be  really  a  good  citizen,  must 
show  broad  sympathy  for  his  neighbor  and  genuine 
desire  to  look  at  any  question  arising  between  them 
from  the  standpoint  of  that  neighbor  no  less  than 
from  his  own;  and  to  this  end  it  is  essential  that 
capitalist  and  wage-worker  should  consult  freely 
one  with  the  other,  should  each  strive  to  bring  closer 
the  day  when  both  shall  realize  that  they  are  prop- 
erly   partners   and   not   enemies. 

To  approach  the  questions  which  inevitably  arise 
between  them  solely  from  the  standpoint  which  treats 
each  side  in  the  mass  as  the  enemy  of  the  other  side 
in  the  mass  Is  both  wicked  and  foolish.  In  the  past 
the  most  direful  among  the  influences  which  have 
brought  about  the  downfall  of  republics  has  ever  been 
the  growth  of  the  class  spirit,  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  which  tends  to  make  a  man  subordinate  the 
welfare  of  the  public  as  a  whole  to  the  welfare  of 
the  particular  class  to  which  he  belongs,  the  substi- 
tution of  loyalty  to  a  class  for  loyalty  to  the  nation. 
This  Inevitably  brings  about  a  tendency  to  treat  each 
man  not  on  his  merits  as  an  Individual,  but  on  his 
position  as  belonging  to  a  certain  class  in  the  com- 
munity. If  such  a  spirit  grows  up  in  this  Republic 
It  will  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  every  community  in 
which  it  has  become  dominant.  Unless  we  continue 
to  keep  a  quick  and  lively  sense  of  the  great  funda- 
mental truth  that  our  concern  is  with  the  individual 
worth  of  the  individual  man,  this  Government  cannot 
permanently  hold  the  place  which  it  has  achieved 
among  the  nations.  The  vital  lines  of  cleavage  among 
our  people  do  not  correspond,  and  indeed  run  at  right 
angles  to,  the  lines  of  cleavage  which  divide  oc- 
cupation from  occupation,  which  divide  wage-workers 
from  capitalists,  farmers  from  bankers,  men  of 
small  means  from  men  of  large  means,  men  who 
live  in  the  towns  from  men  who  live  in  the  country; 
for  the  vital  line  of  cleavage  is  the  line  which  divides 
the  honest  man  who  tries  to  do  well  by  his  neighbor 
from  the  dishonest  man  who  does  ill  by  his  neighbor. 
In  other  words  the  standard  we  should  establish  is 
the  standard  of  conduct,  not  the  standard  of  occupa- 
tion,  of  means,   or   of  social  position. 

It  is  the  man's  moral  quality,  his  attitude  toward 
the  great  questions  which  concern  all  humanity,  his 
cleanliness  of  life,  his  power  to  do  his  duty  toward 
himself  and  toward  others,  which  really  count;  and 
If  we  substitute  for  the  standard  of  personal  judg- 
ment which  treats  each  man  according  to  his  merits, 
another  standard  in  accordance  with  which  all  men 
of  one  class  are  favored  and  all  men  ot»another  class 
discriminated  against,  we  shall  do  irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  body  politic.  I  believe  that  our  people 
are  too  sane,  too  self-respecting,  too  fit  for  sell^- 
government,  ever  to  adopt  such  an  attitude.  This 
Government  Is  not  and  never  shall  be  government 
by  plutocracy.  This  Government  Is  not  and  never 
shall  be  government  by  a  mob.  It  shall  continue  to 
be  in  the  future  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a  gov- 
ernment based  on  the  theory  that  each  man,  rich  <.r 
poor.  Is  to  be  treated  simply  and  solely  an  his  worth 
as  a  man,  that  all  his  personal  and  property  rishts 
are  to  be  safeguarded,  and  that  he  Is  neither  to  wrong 
others  nor  to  suffer  wrong  from  others. 

The  noblest  of  all  forms  of  government  Is  self- 
government;  but  It  is  also  the  most  difficult.  We 
who  possess  this  priceless  boon,  and  who  .lesire  to 
hand  It  on  to  our  children  and  our  children's  children, 
should  ever  bear  in  mind  the  thought  so  finely  ex- 
pressed by  Burke:  "Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberty 
In  exact  proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put  moral 
chains  upon  their  own  appetites;  in  proportion  as 
they  are  disposed  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  wise 
and  good  in  preference  to  the  flattery  of  knaves.  So- 
ciety cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling  power  upon 
will  and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere,  and  the  less 
of  it  there  be  within  the  more  there  must  be  with- 
out. It  is  ordained  In  the  eternal  constitution  of 
things  that  men  of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be 
free.      Their  passions  forge  their  fetters." 


The  great  Insurance  companies  af- 
Regulatlon  of  ford  striking  examples  of  corpora- 
Insurance  tlons  whose  business  has  extended 
_„„„,„.  so  far  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of 
(companies.  tj,e  states  which  created  them  as 
to  preclude  strict  enforcement  of 
supervision  and  regulation  by  the  parent  states.  In 
ray  last  annual  message  I  recommended  "that  the 
Congress  carefully  consider  whether  the  power  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  cannot  constitutionally  lie 
extended  to  cover  Interstate  transactions  In  insur- 
ance." Recent  events  have  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  an  early  and  exhaustive  consideration  of 
this  question,  to  see  whether  It  is  not  possible  to 
furnish  better  safeguards  than  the  several  states 
have  been  able  to  furnish  against  corruption  of  the 
flagrant  kind  which  has  been  exposed.  It  has  been 
only  too  clearly  shown  that  certain  of  the  men  at 
the  head  of  these  large  corporations  take  but  small 
note  of  the  ethical  distinction  between  honesty  and 
dishonesty;  they  draw  the  line  only  this  side  of  what 
may  be  called  law  honesty,  the  kind  of  honesty  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  falling  Into  the  clutches  of  the 
law.  Of  course,  the  only  complete  remedy  for  this 
condition  must  be  found  in  an  aroused  public  cof- 
sclence,  a  higher  sense  of  ethical  conduct  In  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  especially  among  business  men 
and  In  the  great  profession  of  the  law,  and  In  the 
growth  of  a  spirit  which  condemns  all  dishonesty, 
whether  in  rich  man  or  In  poor  man,  whether  it  takes 
the  shape  of  bribery  or  of  blackmail.  But  much  can 
be  done  by  legislation  which  is  not  only  drastic  but 
practical.  There  Is  need  of  a  far  stricter  and  more 
uniform  regulation  of  the  vast  Insurance  Interests  of 
this  country.  The  United  States  should  in  this 
respect  follow  the  policy  of  other  nations  by  provid- 
ing adequate  national  supervision  of  commercial  in- 
terests which  are  clearly  national  In  character.  My 
predecessors  have  repeatedly  recognized  that  the  for- 
eign business  of  these  companies  Is  an  Important 
part  of  our  foreign  commercial  relations.  During 
the  administrations  of  Presidents  Cleveland,  Harri- 
son and  McKlnley  the  State  Department  exercised 
its  influence,  through  diplomatic  channels,  to  pre- 
vent unjust  discrimination  by  foreign  countries 
against  American  Insurance  companies.  These  ne- 
gotiations Illustrated  the  propriety  of  the  Congress 
recognizing  the  national  character  of  Insurance,  for 
In  the  absence  of  Federal  legislation  the  State  De- 
partment could  only  give  expression  to  the  wishes  of 
the  authorities  of  the  several  states,  whose  policy  was 
Ineffective    through    want    of    uniformity. 


I  repeat  my  previous  recommenda- 

State  my  duty  with  respect  to  domestic 

Supervision         ernment    has    any    power    or    owes 

consider  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
inadequate.        ^^g„  (^at  the  Congress  should  also 

transactions  in  Insurance  of  an  in- 
terstate character.  That  state  supervision  has  proved 
Inadequate  is  generally  conceded.  The  burden  upon 
Insurance  companies,  and  therefore  their  policy  hold- 
ers, of  conflicting  regulations  In  many  states  Is  un- 
questioned, while  but  little  effective  check  is  imposed 
upon  any  able  and  unscrupulous  man  who  desires  to 
exploit  the  company  in  his  own  interest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  policy  holders  and  of  the  public.  The 
inability  of  a  state  to  regulate  effectively  Insurance 
corporations  created  under  the  laws  of  other  states 
and  transacting  the  larger  part  of  their  business  else- 
where is  also  clear.  As  a  remedy  for  this  evil  of  con- 
flicting. Ineffective  and  yet  burdensome  regulations 
there  has  been  for  many  years  a  widespread  demand 
for  Federal  supervision.  The  Congress  has  already 
recognized  that  interstate  insurance  may  be  a  proper 
subject  for  Federal  legislation,  for  in  creating  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  it  authorized  it  to  publish 
and  supply  useful  information  concerning  Interstate 
corporations,  "including  corporations  engaged  in  in- 
surance." It  is  obvious  that  if  the  compilation  of 
statistics  be  the  limit  of  the  Federal  power.  It  is 
wholly  ineffective  to  regulate  this  form  of  commercial 
Intercourse  between  the  states,  and  as  the  insurance 
business  has  outgrown  in  magnitude  the  possibility 
of  adequate  state  supervision,  the  Congress  should 
carefully  consider  whether  further  legislation  can  be 
had.  What  is  said  above  applies  with  equal  force  to 
fraternal  and  benevolent  organizations  which  con- 
tract for   life    insurance. 

There  is  more  need  of  stability  than  of  the  attempt 
to  attain  an  ideal  perfection  In  the  methods  of  raising 
revenue;  and  the  shock  and  strain  to  the  business 
world  certain  to  attend  any  serious  change  In  these 
methods  render  such  change  inadvisable  unless  for 
grave  reason.  It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any 
general  rule  by  which  to  determine  the  moment  when 
the  reasons  for  will  outweigh  the  reasons  against 
such   a   change.       Much   must   depend    not   merely   on 
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the  needs  but  on  the  desires  of  the  people  as  a  whole: 
for  needs  and  desires  are  not  necessarily  identical. 
Of  course,  no  change  can  be  made  on  lines  beneficial 
to  or  desired  b\'  one  section  or  one  state  only.  There 
must  be  something  lilte  a  general  agreement  among 
the  citizens  of  the  seveial  states  as  represented  in 
the  Congress  that  the  change  is  needed  and  desired 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  there 
should  then  be  a  sincere,  intelligent  and  disinterested 
effort  to  malte  it  in  such  shape  as  will  combine,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  maximum  of  good  to  the  neople 
at  lai'ge  with  the  minimum  of  necessary  disregaid  for 
the  special  interests  of  localities  or  classes.  But 
in  time  of  peace  the  revenue  must  on  the  aveiage. 
talking  a  series  of  years  together,  equal  the  expendi- 
tures or  else  the  revenues  must  be  increased.  Last 
year  there  was  a  deficit.  Unless  our  expenditures 
can  be  kept  within  the  revenues  then  our  revenue 
laws  must  be  readjusted.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to 
attempt  to  outline  what  shape  such  a  readjustment 
should  take,  for  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say  whether 
there  will  be  need  for  it.  It  should  be  considered 
whether  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  tariff  laws  should 
l)iovide  for  applying  as  against  or  in  favor  of  any 
other  nation  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  rates  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress,  so  as  to  secure  a  certain 
reciprocity  of  treatment  between  other  nations  and 
ourselves.  Having  in  view  ever  larger  consideiations 
of  policy  than  those  of  purely  economic  nature,  it 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  well  to  endeavor  to  bring 
about  closer  commercial  connections  with  other  peo- 
ples of  this  continent.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
announce  to  you  that  Russia  now  treats  us  on  the 
most   favored    nation    basis. 


I  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Con- 
Economy  gress   the   need   of  economy   and   to 

In  this  end  of  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  ap- 

1  >»i<,i,tt,^„  propriations.      As  examples  merely. 

Legislation.  j  p^,,  J,o^J.  attention  to  one  of  two 
specific  matters.  All  unnecessary 
offices  should  be  abolished.  The  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Oflfice  recommends  the  abolishment  of 
the  office  of  receiver  of  public  monevs  for  United 
???„'*>'?,„'''"''  offices.  This  will  effect  a  saving  of  about 
J250.000  a  year.  As  the  business  of  the  Nation  grows 
it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  from  time  to 
time  a  legitimate  increase  in  the  number  of  officials. 
and  this  fact  renders  it  all  the  more  important  that 
when  offices  become  unnecessary  they  should  be  abol- 
ished. In  the  public  printing  also  a  large  saving  of 
public  money  can  be  made.  There  is  a  constant 
growing  tendency  to  publish  masses  of  unimportant 
niformation.  It  is  probably  not  unfair  to  say  that 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  volumes  are  published  at 
which  no  human  being  ever  looks  and  for  which  there 
IS    no   real   demand    whatever. 

Yet,  in  speaking  of  economy.  I  must  in  no  wise  be 
understood  as  advocating  the  false  economy  which 
is  in  the  end  the  worst  extravagance.  To  cut  down 
on  the  Navy  .for  instance,  would  be  a  crime  against 
the  Nation.  To  fail  to  push  forward  all  work  on 
the   Panama  canal  would  be  as   great  a  folly. 

In  my  mes.sage  of  December  2,  1902,  to  the  Con- 
gress I  said: 

"Interest  rates  are  a  potent  factor  in  business 
activity,  and  in  order  that  these  rates  may  be  equal- 
ized to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  seasons  and 
of  widely  separated  communities,  and  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  financial  stringencies  which  injuriously 
affect  legitimate  business,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an  element  of  elasticity  in  our  monetai-y 
system.  Banks  are  the  natural  servants  of  commerce, 
and  upon  them  should  be  placed,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  burden  of  furnishing  and  maintaining  a 
circulation  adequate  to  supply  the  needs  of  our  di- 
versified industries  and  of  our  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce;  and  the  issue  of  this  should  be  so  regu- 
lated that  a  sufficient  supply  should  be  always  avail- 
able  for   the    business    interests    of    the    country." 

Every  consideration  of  prudence 
Elasticity  demands    the    addition    of    the    ele- 

In   Natibnal         ment   of  elasticity   to   our  currency 
Currency  system.       The    evil    does    not    con- 

(.-urrency.  g,gf    j^    ^n    madequate    volume    of 

money,  but  in  the  rigidity  of  this 
volume,  which  does  not  respond  as  it  should  to  the 
varying  needs  of  'communities  and  of  seasons.  In- 
flation must  be  avoided:  but  some  provision  .should 
be  made  that  will  insure  a  larger  volume  of  money 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months  than  in  less  active 
seasons  of  the  year;  so  that  the  currency  will  con- 
tract against  speculation,  and  will  expand  for  the 
needs  of  legitimate  business.  At  present  the  Treasury 
Department  is  at  irregularly  recurring  intervals 
obliged,  in  the  interest  of  the  business  world — that  is. 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  public — to  try  to  avert 


financial    crisis    by    pi-oviding   a    i-emedy    which    should 
be   provided   by   Congressional   action. 

At  various  times  I  ha\'e  instituted  in\'estigations 
into  the  organization  and  conduct  of  tlie  business  of 
the  executive  departments.  While  none  of  these  in- 
quiries have  yet  progressed  far  enough  to  wan  ant 
final  conclusions,  they  have  already  confirmed  and 
emphasized  the  geneial  impression  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  departments  is  often  faulty  in  principle 
and  wasteful  in  results,  while  many  of  their  business 
methods  are  antiquated  and  inefficient.  There  is 
every  reason  why  our  executive  governmental  ma- 
chinery should  be  at  least  as  well  planned,  economi- 
cal and  efficient  as  the  best  machinery  of  the  great 
business  organizations,  which  at  present  is  not  the 
case.  To  make  it  is  a  task  of  complex  detail  and  es- 
sentially executive  in  its  nature;  probahlv  no  legisla- 
tive body,  no  matter  how  wide  and  able,  could  under- 
take it  with  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Congress  consider  this  subject  witli 
a  view  to  provide  by  legislation  for  the  transfer,  dis- 
ti-ibution.  consolidation  and  assignment  of  duties  and 
executive  organizations  or  parts  of  organizations, 
and  for  the  changes  in  business  methods,  within  or 
between  the  several  departments,  that  will  best  pro- 
mote the  economy,  efficiency  and  high  chaiacter  of  the 
Government    work. 


In   my  last  annual  message  I  said: 
Corporation         "The   power  of   the   Government  to 
Funds    in  protect    the    integrity    of   the     elec- 

i~.~.».i   „  tions    of     its    own    officials    Is     in- 

(.^ampaigns.  herent  and  has  been  recognized 
and  affirmed  by  repeated  declara- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Court.  There  is  no  enemy  of 
free  government  more  dangerous  and  none  so  insidi- 
ous as  the  corruption  of  the  electorate.  No  one  de- 
fends or  excuses  corruption,  and  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  none  would  oppose  vigorous  measures  to 
eradicate  it.  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law 
directed  against  bribery  and  corruption  in  Federal 
elections.  The  details  of  such  a  law  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  wise  discretion  of  the  Congress,  but  it 
should  go  hs  far  as  under  the  Constitution  it  is  pos- 
sible to  go,  and  should  include  severe  penalties  against 
him  who  gives  or  receives  a  bribe  intended  to  in- 
fluence his  act  or  opinion  as  an  elector;  and  provis- 
ions for  the  publication  not  only  of  the  expenditures 
for  nommations  and  elections  of  all  candidates,  but 
also  of  all  contributions  received  and  expenditures 
made    by    political    committees." 

I  desire  to  repeat  this  recommendation.  In  political 
campaigns  in  a  countiT  as  large  and  populous  as  ours 
it  is  inevitable  that  there  .should  be  much  expense  of 
ah  entirely  legitimate  kind.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  many  contributions,  and  some  of  them  of  large 
size,  must  be  made,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  any 
big  political  contest  such  contributions  are  always 
made  to  both  sides.  It  is  entirely  proper  both  to  give' 
and  receive  them,  unless  there  is  an  improper  motive 
connected  with  either  gift  or  reception.  If  they  are 
extort<'d  by  any  kind  of  pressure  or  promise,  express 
or  imi)lied.  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  way  of  favor  or 
immunity,  then  the  giving  or  receiving  becomes  not 
only  improper,  but  criminal.  It  will  undoubtedly  be 
difficult  as  a  matter  of  practical  detail  to  shape  an 
act  which  shall  guard  with  reasonable  certainty 
agamst  such  misconduct;  but  if  it  is  possible  to  secure 
by  law  the  full  and  verified  publication  in  detail  of 
all  the  sums  aontributed  to  and  expended  by  the  can- 
didates or  committees  of  any  political  parties  the  re- 
sult cannot  but  be  wholesome.  All  contributions 
by  corporations  to  any  political  committee  or  for  any 
IJolitical  purpose  should  be  forbidden  by  law;  directors 
should  not  be  permitted  to  use  stockholders'  money 
for  such  purposes,  and.  moreover,  a  prohibition  of 
this  kind  would  be,  as  far  as  it  went,  an  effective 
method  of  stopping  the  evils  aimed  at  in  corrupt 
l)ractices  acts.  Not  only  should  both  the  national  and 
the  several  state  legislatures  forbid  any  officer  of  a 
corporation  from  using  the  money  of  the  corijoration 
in  or  about  any  election,  but  they  should  also  forbid 
such  use  of  money  in  connection  with  an.v  legislation 
save  by  the  emplo.vment  of  counsel  in  public  manner 
for  distinctly  legal  services. 


Hague 

Peace 

Conference, 


The  first  Conference  of  Nations 
held  at  The  Hague  in  1899.  being 
unable  to  dispose  of  all  the  busi- 
ness before  it.  recommended  the 
consideration  and  settlement  of  a 
number  of  important  questions  by 
another  conference  to  be  called  subsequently  and  at 
an  early  date.  These  questions  were  the  following: 
(1)  The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals;  (2)  the 
limitation  of  the  armed  forces  on  land  and  sea.  .anil 
of  military  budgets;  (3)  the  use  of  new  types  and 
calibers  of  military  and  naval  guns;  (4)  the  inviola- 
bility of  private  property  at  sea  in   times  of  war;    <R) 
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the  Ijombaidment  of  poits.  cities  and  villages  by  naval 
forces.  In  Octobei*.  1904.  at  the  instance  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Inion.  which,  at  a  conference  held  in 
the  I'nited  States  and  attended  by  lawmakers  of 
fifteen  different  nations,  had  reiterated  the  demand 
for  a  second  Conference  of  Nations.  I  issued  invita- 
tions to  all  powers  signatory  to  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion to  send  delegates  to  such  a  conference  and  sug- 
gested that  it  he  again  held  at  The  Hague.  In  its 
note  of  December  It;.  1904,  the  I'nited  States  Govern- 
ment communicated  to  the  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  its  belief  that  the  conference  could  be 
best  arranged  under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Hague  treaty. 

From  all  the  powers  acceptance  was  received, 
coupled  in  .some  ca.ses  with  the  condition  that  we 
.should  wail  until  the  end  of  the  war  then  waging 
between  Russia  and  Jajian.  The  Emperor  of  Russia, 
immediately  after  the  treaty  of  peace  which  so  hap- 
pily terminated  this  war.  in  a  note  presented  to  the 
President  on  September  18th.  through  I'^mljassador 
Rosen,  took  the  initiative  in  recommending  that  the 
conference  be  now  called.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  response  expressed  its  cordial  acquies- 
cence and  stated  that  it  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
take  part  in  the  new  conference  and  endeavor  to 
further  its  aims.  We  assume  that  all  civilized  gov- 
ernments will  support  the  movement,  and  that  the 
conference  is  now  an  assured  fact.  This  Government 
will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  secure  the  succe.ss 
of  the  conference  to  the  end  that  substantial  progress 
may  be  made  in  the  cause  of  international  peace, 
justice   and   good    w'ill. 


This  renders  it  i)roper  at   this   time 
United    States      to  nay  something  as  to  the  general 
Stand    for  attitude  of  this  Government  toward 

peace.  More  and  more  war  is 
coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  in 
itself  a  lamentable  and  evil  thing. 
A  wanton  or  useless  war.  or  a  war  of  mere  aggres- 
sion— in  short,  any  war  begun  or  carried  on  in  a 
conscienceless  spirit,  is  to  be  condemned  as  a  pecu- 
narly  atrocious  crime  against  all  humanity.  We 
can,  however,  do  nothing  of  iiermanent  value  for 
peace  unless  we  keep  ever  clearlv  in  mind  the  ethical 
element  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  problem.  Our 
aim  is  righteousness.  Peace  is  normally  the  hand- 
maiden of  righteousness:  but  when  peace  and  right- 
eousness conflict,  then  a  great  and  upright  people 
can  never  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  follow  the  path 
which  leads  toward  righteousness,  even  though  that 
path  also  leads  to  war.  There  are  persons  who  ad- 
vocate peace  at  any  price;  there  are  others  who.  fol- 
lowing a  false  analogy,  think  that  because  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  in  civilized  countries  for  individuals 
to  protect  their  rights  with  a  strong  hand,  it  is. 
therefore,  unnecessary  for  nations  to  be  ready  to 
defend  their  rights.  These  persons  would  do  iri'c- 
parable  harm  to  any  nation  that  adopted  their  prin- 
ciples, and  even  as  it  is  they  seriously  hamper  the 
cause  which  they  advocate  by  tending  to  render  it 
absurd  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  and  patriotic  man. 
There  can  be  no  worse  foe  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  of  his  own  countr.v  in  particular,  than  the 
demagogue  of  war.  the  man  who.  in  mere  folly  or  to 
serve  his  own  selfish  ends,  continuali.v  rails  at  and 
abuses  other  nations,  who  seeks  to  excite  his  country- 
men against  foreigners  on  insufflcient  pretexts;  who 
excites  and  inflames  a  perverse  and  aggressive  na- 
tional vanity,  and  who  may,  on  occasions,  wantonly 
bring  on  conllict  between  his  nation  and  some  other 
nation.  But  there  are  demagogues  of  peace  Just  as 
there  are  demagogues  of  war.  and  in  any  such  move- 
ment as  this  for  The  Hague  conference  it  is  essential 
not  to  be  misled  by  one  set  of  extremists  any  more 
than  by  the  other.  Whenever  it  is  possible  for  a 
nation  oi"  an  individual  to  work  for  real  peace,  as- 
suredly it  is  failure  of  duty  not  so  to  strive;  but  if 
war  Is  necessary  and  righteous,  then  either  the  man 
or  the  nation  .shrinking  from  it  forfeits  all  title  to 
self-respect.  M'e  have  scant  sympathy  with  the 
sentimentalist  who  dreads  oppression  less  than  phys- 
ical suffering,  who  would  pi'efer  a  shameful  peace 
to  the  pain  and  toil  sometimes  lamentably  necessary 
in  oi-der  to  secure  a  righteous  peace.  As  yet  there 
is  only  a  partial  and  imperfect  analogy  between  in- 
ternational law  and  internal  or  municipal  law.  be- 
cause there  is  no  sanction  of  force  for  executing  the 
former  while  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  The 
private  citizen  is  protected  in  his  rights  b.v  the  law. 
because  the  law  rests  in  tht;  last  resort  upon  force 
exercised  through  the  forms  of  law.  A  man  does 
not  have  to  defend  his  rights  with  his  own  hand, 
because  he  can  call  upon  the  police,  upon  the  Sheriff's 
posse,  upon  the  militia,  or  in  certain  extreme  cases 
upon  the  Army  to  defend  him.  But  there  is  no  such 
sanction  of  force  for  international  law.  At  jiresent 
there  could   be  no  greater  calamity   than   for   the   free 


peoples,  the  enlightened,  independent  and  peace-lov- 
ing peoples  to  disarm  while  yet  leaving  it  open  to 
any  barbarism  or  despotism  to  remain  armed.  So 
long  as  the  world  is  as  unorganized  as  now  the 
ai-mies  and  navies  of  those  peoples  who  on  the  whole 
stand  for  justice  offer  not  only  the  best  but  the  only 
possible  security  for  a  just  peace.  Foi-  instance,  if 
the  United  States  aloiit-.  or  in  company  onl.v  with 
the  other  nations  that  on  the  whole  tend  to  act 
justly,  disarmed  we  might  sometimes  avoid  blood- 
shed, but  we  would  cease  to  be  of  weight  in  securing 
the  peace  of  justice — the  real  peace  for  which  the 
most  law-abiding  and  high-minded  men  must  at 
times  be  willing  to  tight.  As  the  woi  Id  is  now'  only 
that  nation  is  ei|uii)ped  for  peace  that  knows  how  to 
tight  and  that  will  not  shrink  from  fighting  if  ex  er  the 
conditions  become  such  that  war  is  demanded  in  the 
name    of    the    highest    molality. 


So    much    it    is   emphaticall.v    neces- 

To    Make  sary   to  say   in   order  both   that  the 

the    Tribunal        position    of   the    United    States   may 

not    be    misunderstood    and    that    a 
Effective.  genuine   effort    to    bring   nearer    the 

day  of  the  peace  of  justice  among 
the  nations  ma.v  not  be  hampered  by  a  folly  which. 
In  striving  to  achieve  the  impossible,  would  render 
it  hopeless  to  attemjit  the  achievement  of  the  practi- 
cal. But  while  recognizing  most  clearly  all  above 
set  forth,  it  remains  our  clear  duty  to  strive  in  every 
practicable  way  to  bring  nearer  the  time  when  the 
sword  shall  not  be  the  arbiter  among  nations.  At 
present  the  practical  thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  minimize 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  must  be  the  arbiter, 
and  to  offer,  at  least,  to  all  civilized  powers,  some 
substitute  tor  war  which  will  be  available  in  at  least 
a  considerable  number  of  instances.  Very  much  can 
be  done  through  another  Hague  conference  in  this 
direction,  and  I  most  earnestly  urge  that  this  Nation 
do  all  in  its  power  to  try  to  further  the  movement  and 
to  make  the  result  of  the  decisions  of  The  Hague  con- 
ference effective.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  confer- 
ence may  be  aole  to  devise  .some  way  to  make  arbi- 
tration between  nations  the  customary  wa.v  of  settling 
international  disputes  in  all  .save  a  few  cla.sses  of 
cases,  which  .should  themselves  be  as  sharply  defined 
and  rigidly  limited  as  the  present  governmental  and 
social  development  of  the  world  will  permit.  If  ]<os- 
sible.  there  should  be  a  general  arbitration  treaty 
negotiated  among  all  the  nations  represented  at  the 
conference.  Neutral  rights  and  property  should  be 
protected  at  sea  as  they  are  protected  on  land.  There 
.should  be  an  international  agreement  to  this  pur- 
pose and  a  similar  agreement  defining  contraband  of 
war. 

During  the  last  century  there  has  been  a  distinct 
diminution  in  the  number  of  wars  between  the  most 
civilized  nations.  International  relations  have  be- 
come closer  and  the  development  of  The  Hague  tri- 
bunal is  not  only  a  symptom  of  this  growing  close- 
ness of  relation.ship.  hut  is  a  means  by  which  the 
growth  can  be  furthered.  Our  aim  should  be  from 
time  to  time  to  take  such  steps  as  ma.v  be  possible 
toward  creating  something  like  an  organization  of 
the  civilized  nations,  because  as  the  world  becomes 
more  highly  organized  the  need  of  navies  and  armies 
will  diminish.  It  is  not  jiossible  to  secure  anything 
like  an  immediate  disarmament,  because  it  would 
first  he  nece.s.sary  to  settle  what  peoi)les  are  on  the 
whole  a  menace  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  provide 
against  the  disarmament  of  the  rest  being  turned 
into  a  movement  which  would  really  chietl.v  benefit, 
these  obnoxious  peoples'.  But  it  ma.v  be  possible  to 
exercise  some  check  upon  the  tendency  to  swell  in- 
definitely the  budgets  for  military  expenditure.  Of 
course,  such  an  effort  could  succeed  only  if  it  did  not 
attempt  to  do  too  much;  and  if  it  were  undertaken 
in  a  spirit  of  sanity  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
a  merely  hysterical  pseudo-philanthropy.  It  is 
worth  while  pointing  out  that  since  the  end  of  the 
insurrection  in  the  Philippines  this  Nation  h.as  shown 
its  practical  faith  in  the  policy  of  disarmament  by 
reducing  its  little  Army  one-third.  But  disarmament 
can  never  be  of  prime  importance:  there  is  more  need 
to  get  rid  of  the  causes  of  war  than  of  the  imple- 
ments   of    war. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  by  steer- 
ing clear  of  any  mere  foolish  sentimentality  because 
my  wish  for  peace  is  so  genuine  and  earnest;  because 
I  have  a  real  and  great  desire  that  this  second  Hague 
conference  ma.v  mark  a  long  stride  forward  in  the 
direction  of  securing  the  iteace  of  justice  throughout 
the  world.  No  object  is  better  worthy  the  attention 
of  enlightened  statesmanship  than  the  establi.shment 
of  a  surer  method  than  now  exists  of  securing  justice 
as  between  nations,  both  for  the  protection  of  the 
little  nations  and  for  the  prevention  of  war  between 
the  big  nations.  'I'o  this  aim  we  should  endeavor  not 
only   to  avert  bloodshed,    but,   above  all,    eff^^etively    to 
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strengthen  the  forces  of  right.  The  Golden  Rule 
should  be,  and  as  the  world  grows  In  morality  it  will 
be,  the  guiding  rule  of  conduct  among  nations  as 
among  individuals;  though  the  Golden  Rule  must  not 
be  construed,  in  fantistic  manner,  as  forbidding  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power.  This  mighty  and  free 
Republic  should  ever  deal  with  all  other  states,  great 
or  small,  on  a  basis  of  high  honor,  respecting  their 
rights  as  jealously  as  it  safeguards   its  own. 

One    of    the    most    effective    instru- 
Monroe     Doctrine  ments    for    peace    is      the     Monroe 
and  What  doctrine  as   it  has   been  and  is  be- 

lt   Fntaii  '"S    gradually    developed     by     this 

II  emails.  Nation  and  accepted  by  other  na- 
tions. No  other  policy  could  have 
been  as  efficient  in  promoting  peace  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  and  in  giving  to  each  nation  thereon  the 
chance  to  develop  along  its  own  lines.  If  we  had  re- 
fused to  apply  the  doctrine  to  changing  conditions 
it  would  now  be  completely  outworn,  would  not  meet 
any  of  the  needs  of  the  present  day,  and  indeed 
would  probably  by  this  time  have  sunk  into  complete 
oblivion.  It  is  useful  at  home,  and  Is  meeting  with 
recognition  abroad  because  we  have  adapted  our  ap- 
plication of  it  to  meet  the  growing  and  changing  needs 
of  the  hemisphere.  When  we  announce  a  policy, 
such  as  the  Monroe  doctrine,  we  thereby  commit  our- 
selves to  the  consequences  of  the  policy,  and  those 
consequences  from  time  to  time  alter.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  to  claim  a  rleht  and  yet  shirk  the  re- 
sponsibility for  its  exercise.  Not  only  we,  but  all 
American  republics  who  are  benefitted  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  doctrine,  must  recognize  the  obligations 
each  nation  is  under  as  regards  foreign  peoples  no 
less    than   its   duty   to   insist   upon    its   own   rights 

Ihat  our  rights  and  interests  are  deeply  concerned 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  is  so  clear  as 
hardly  to  need  argument.  This  is  especially  true 
in  view  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama  canal. 
As  a  mere  matter  of  self-defense  we  must  exercise  a 
?i^rj"^"'^.?^f  '*"=  approaches  to  this  canal;  and 
this  means  that  we  must  be  thoroughly  alive  to  our 
Interests   in   the   Caribbean   sea. 

There  are  certain  essential  points  which  must 
never  be  forgotten  as  regards  the  Monroe  doctrine 
In  the  first  place  we  must  as  a  nation  make  It  evident 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  treat  it  in  any  shape  or  way 
as  an  excuse  for  aggrandizement  on  our  part  at  the 
expense  of  the  republics  to  the  south.  We  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  in  some  South  American 
countries  there  has  been  much  suspicion  lest  we 
should  interpret  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  in  some  way 
inimical  to  their  interests,  and  we  must  try  to  con- 
vince all  other  nations  of  this  continent,  once  and 
for  all,  that  no  just  and  orderly  Government  has  any- 
thing to  fear  from  us.  There  are  certain  republics 
to  the  south  of  us  which  have  already  reached  such 
a  point  of  stability,  order  and  prosperity  that  they 
themselves,  though  as  yet  hardly  consciously,  are 
among  the  guarantors  of  this  doctrine.  These  re- 
publics we  now  meet  not  only  on  a  basis  of  entire 
equality,  but  in  a  spirit  of  frank  and  respectful  friend- 
ship, which,  we  hope,  is  mutual.  If  all  the  republics 
to  the  south  of  us  will  only  grow  as  those  to  which 
I  allude  have  already  grown,  all  need  for  us  to  be  the 
especial  champions  of  the  doctrine  will  disappear,  for 
no  stable  and  growing  American  republic  wishes  to 
see  some  great  non-American  military  power  acquire 
territory  in  its  neighborhood.  All  that  this  country 
desires  is  that  the  other  republics  on  the  continent 
shall  be  happy  and  porsperous;  and  they  cannot  be 
happy  and  prosperous  unless  they  maintain  order 
within  their  boundaries  and  behave  with  a  just 
regard  for  their  obligations  toward  outsiders.  It 
must  be  understood  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
the  United  States  use  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  a 
cloak  for  territorial  aggression.  We  desire  peace 
with  all  the  world,  but  perhaps  most  of  all  with  the 
other  peoples  of  the  American  continent.  There  are, 
of  course,  limits  to  the  wrongs  which  any  self-respect- 
ing nation  can  endure.  It  is  always  possible  that 
wrong  actions  toward  this  Nation,  or  toward  citizens 
of  this  Nation,  in  some  state  unable  to  keep  order 
among  its  own  people,  unable  to  .secure  justice  from 
outsiders,  and  unwilling  to  do  justice  to  those  out- 
siders who  treat  it  well,  may  result  in  our  having  to 
take  action  to  protect  our  rights;  but  such  action 
will  not  be  taken  with  a  view  to  territorial  aggres- 
sion, and  it  will  be  taken  at  all  only  with  extreme 
reluctance  and  when  it  has  become  evident  that  every 
other  recourse  has  been  exhausted. 

Moreover,    we    must    make    it    evl- 
Not  a  Shield  for     dent     that    we    do    not     intend     to 
permit    the   Monroe   doctrine    to   be 
Offenaing  ^g^^   ^y   any   nation   on   this   conti- 

Natlons.  nent  as  a  shield  to  protect  it  from 

the    consequences   of    its    own    mis- 
deeds  against  foreign   nations.      If  a   republic   to   the 


south  of  us  commits  a  tort  against  a  foreign  nation, 
such  as  an  outrage  against  a  citizen  of  that  nation, 
then  the  Monroe  doctrine  does  not  force  us  to  inter- 
fere to  prevent  punishment  of  the  tort,  save  to  see 
that  the  punishment  does  not  assume  the  form  of 
territorial  occupation  in  any  shape.  The  case  is 
more  difficult  when  it  refers  to  a  contractual  obliga- 
tion. Our  own  Government  has  always  refused  to 
enforce  such  contractual  obligations  on  behalf  of  its 
citizens  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  all  foreign  governments  would  take  the 
same  view.  But  they  do  not;  and,  in  consequence, 
we  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  urought  face  to  face 
with  disagreeable  alternatives.  On  the  one  hand, 
this  country  would  certainly  decline  to  go  to  war 
to  prevent  a  foreign  government  from  collecting  a 
just  debt;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  inadvisable 
to  permit  any  foreign  power  to  take  possession,  even 
temporarily,  of  the  custom-houses  of  an  American 
republic  in  order  to  enforce  the  payment  of  its  obli- 
gations; for  such  temporary  occupation  might  turn 
Into  a  permanent  occupation.  The  only  escape  from 
these  alternatives  may  at  any  time  be  that  we  must 
ourselves  undertake  to  bring  about  some  arrangement 
by  which  so  much  as  possible  of  a  just  obligation  shall 
be  paid.  It  is  far  better  that  this  country  should  put 
through  such  an  arrangement,  rather  than  allow  any 
foreigTi  country  to  undertake  It.  To  do  so  insures  the 
defaulting  republic  from  having  to  pay  debts  of  an 
improper  character  under  duress,  while  it  also  insures 
honest  creditors  of  the  republic  from  being  passed 
by  in  the  Interest  of  dishonest  or  grasping  creditors. 
Moreover,  for  the  United  States  to  take  such  a  posi- 
tion offers  the  only  possible  way  of  insuring  us 
against  a  clash  with  some  foreign  power.  The  posi- 
tion is,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  peace  as  well  as 
in  the  interest  of  justice.  It  is  of  benefit  to  our  peo- 
p  e;  it  is  of  benefit  to  foreign  peoples;  and  most  of 
all  it  is  really  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  country 
concerned. 

This  brings  me  to  what  should  be  one  of  the  funda- 
mental objects  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  We  must 
ourselves  in  good  faith  try  to  help  upward  toward 
peace  and  order  those  of  our  sister  republics  which 
need  such  help.  Just  as  there  has  been  a  gradual 
growth  of  the  ethical  element  in  the  relations  of  one 
individual  to  another,  so  we  are,  even  though  slowly, 
more  and  more  coming  to  recognize  the  duty  of 
bearing  one  another's  burdens,  not  only  as  among 
individuals,    but   also    as    among    nations. 


Santo  Domingo,  in  her  turn,  has 
Appeal  for  """^  made  an  appeal  to  us  to  help 
H»ir>    Frnrvi  ^^^'    ^"^    ""'    ""'^    cvcry    principle 

ncip    rrom  ^f  ^jgdom   but   every   generous   In- 

Santo  Domingo,     stinct    within    us    bids    us    respond 
,.   .  ,     ^  to    the    appeal.       It    Is    not    of    the 

slightest  consequence  whether  we  grant  the  aid 
needed  by  Santo  Domingo  as  an  incident  to  the  wise 
development  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  or  because  we 
regard  the  case  of  Santo  Domingo  as  standing  wholly 
by  Itself,  and  to  be  treated  as  such,  and  not  on  gen- 
eral principles  or  with  any  reference  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  The  important  point  is  to  give  the  needed 
aid,  and  the  case  is  certainly  sufficiently  peculiar  to 
deserve  to  be  judged  purely  on  its  own  merits.  The 
conditions  in  Santo  Domingo  have  for  a  number  of 
years  grown  from  bad  to  worse  until  a  year  ago  all 
society  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Fortunately, 
just  at  this  time  a  ruler  sprang  up  in  Santo  Domingo, 
who,  with  his  colleagues,  saw  the  dangers  threatening 
their  country  and  appealed  to  the  friendship  of  the 
only  great  and  powerful  neighbor  who  possessed  the 
power,  and  as  they  hoped  also  the  will  to  help  them. 
There  was  imminent  danger  of  foreign  Intervention. 
The  previous  rulers  of  Santo  Domingo  had  recklessly 
incurred  debts,  and  owing  to  her  internal  disorders 
she  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  provide  means  of  paying 
the  debts.  The  patience  of  her  foreign  creditors  had 
become  exhausted,  and  at  least  two  foreign  nations 
were  on  the  point  of  Intervention,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  intervening  by  the  unofficial  assur- 
ance of  this  Government  that  it  would  itself  strive 
to  help  Santo  Domingo  in  her  hour  of  need.  In  the 
case  of  one  of  these  nations,  only  the  actual  opening 
of  negotiations  to  this  end  by  our  Government  pre- 
vented the  seizure  of  territory  in  Santo  Domingo  by 
a  European  power.  Of  the  debts  Incurred,  some 
were  just,  while  some  were  not  of  a  character  which 
really  renders  it  obligatory  on,  or  proper  for.  Santo 
Domingo  to  pay  them  in  full.  But  she  could  not  pay 
any  of  them  unless  some  stabilityy  was  assured  her 
Government    and    people. 

Accordingly  the  Executive  Department  of  our  Gov- 
ernment negotiated  a  treaty  under  which  we  are  to 
try  to  help  the  Dominican  people  to  straighten  out 
their  finances.  This  treaty  is  pending  oefore  the 
Senate.  In  the  meantime  a  temporary  arrangement 
has   been   made   wnich   will  last  until   the   Senate   has 
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had  time  to  take  action  upon  tne  treaty.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  Dominican  Government  has  ap- 
pointed Americans  to  ail  the  important  positions  in 
the  customs  service,  and  they  are  seeing  to  the  honest 
collection  of  the  revenues,  turning  over  45  per  cent, 
to  the  Government  for  running  expenses  and  putting 
the  other  55  per  cent,  into  a  safe  depositary  for  equit- 
able division  in  case  the  treaty  shall  be  ratified, 
among  the  various  creditors,  whether  European  or 
American. 


The  custom-houses  offer  well-nigh 
Revolutions         "'^     only     source     of     revenue     In 
Ai>n«H     t  Santo   Domingo,    and    the   different 

Mimea  at  revolutions    usually    have    as    their 

Custom-Houses.  real  aim  the  obtaining  possession 
of  these  custom-houses.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  collectors  of  customs  are  Ameri- 
cans, that  they  are  performing  their  duties  with  effi- 
ciency and  honesty,  and  that  the  treaty  is  pending 
in  the  Senate,  gives  a  certain  moral  power  to  the 
Government  of  Santo  Domingo  which  It  has  not  had 
before.  This  has  completely  discouraged  all  revo- 
lutionary movement,  while  it  has  already  produced 
such  an  increase  in  the  revenues  that  the  Government 
Is  actually  getting  more  from  the  45  per  cent,  that 
the  American  collectors  turn  over  to  It  than  It  got 
formerly  when  it  tool?  the  entire  revenue.  It  is  en- 
abling the  poor  harassed  people  of  Santo  Domingo 
once  more  to  turn  their  attention  to  industry  and  to 
be  free  from  the  curse  of  interminable  revolutionary 
disturbance.  It  offers  to  all  bona  fide  creditors^ 
American  and  European — the  only  really  good  chance 
to  obtain  that  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled, 
while  it  in  return  gives  to  Santo  Domingo  the  only 
opportunity  of  defense  against  claims  which  it  ought 
not  to  pay;  for  now,  if  it  meets  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ate, we  shall  ourselves  thoroughly  examine  all  these 
claims,  whether  American  or  foreign,  and  see  that 
none  that  are  improper  are  paid.  There  is,  of  course, 
opposition  to  the  treaty  from  dishonest  creditors — 
Foreign  and  American — and  from  the  professional 
revolutionists  of  the  Island  itself.  We  have  already 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  creditors  who  do 
not  dare  expose  their  claims  to  honest  scrutiny  are 
endeavoring  to  stir  up  sedition  in  the  island  and  op- 
position to  the  treaty.  In  the  meantime  I  have  exer- 
cised the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  prevent  the  Introduction  of 
arms    into   the   island   for  revolutionary  purposes. 

Under  the  course  taken,  stability  and  order  and  all 
the  benefits  of  peace  are  at  last  coming  to  Santo 
Domingo,  danger  of  foreign  Intervention  has  been 
suspended  and  there  is  at  last  a  prospect  that  all 
creditors  will  get  justice — no  more  and  no  less.  If 
the  arrangement  is  terminated  by  the  failure  of  the 
treaty  chaos  will  follow,  and  if  chaos  follows,  sooner 
or  later  this  Government  may  be  involvea  In  serious 
difficulties  with  foreign  governments  over  the  Island, 
or  else  may  be  forced  Itself  to  intervene  in  the  island 
in  some  unpleasant  fashion.  Under  the  proposed 
treaty  the  independence  of  the  island  is  scrupulously 
respected,  the  danger  of  violation  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine by  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers  vanishes 
and  the  interference  of  our  Government  is  minimized, 
so  that  we  shall  only  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
Santo  Domingo  authorities  to  secure  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  customs  and  therefore  to  secure 
the  payment  of  just  debts  and  to  secure  the  Domini- 
can Government  against  demands  for  unjust  debts. 
The  proposed  method  will  give  the  people  of  Santo 
Domingo  the  same  chance  to  move  onward  and  upward 
which  we  have  already  given  to  tne  people  of  Cuba. 
It  will  be  doubly  to  our  discredit  as  a  nation  if  we 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  chance,  for  it  will  be 
of  damage  to  ourselves,  and  it  will  be  of  incalculable 
damage  to  Santo  Domingo.  Every  consideration  of 
wise  policy,  and.  above  all.  every  consideration  of 
large  generosity  bids  us  meet  the  request  of  Santo 
Domingo  as  we  are  now  trying  to  meet  it. 


We    cannot    consider    the    question 
Questions  °'  °"'"  fo''eign  policy  without  at  the 

_  ,  same    time    treating    of    the    Army 

Concerning  ^nd  the  Navy.  We  now  have  a 
Army  and  Navy  very  small  army — indeed,  one  well- 
nigh  infinitesimal  when  compared 
with  the  army  of  any  other  large  nation.  Of  course 
the  Army  we  do  have  should  be  as  nearly  perfect  of 
its  kind  and  for  its  size  as  Is  possible.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  army  In  the  world  has  a  better  average 
of  enlisted  man  or  a  better  type  of  junior  officer;  but 
the  Army  should  be  trained  to  act  effectively  in  a 
mass.  Provision  should  be  made  bv  sufficient  appro- 
priations for  maneuvers  of  a  practical  kind  so  that 
the  troops  may  learn  how  to  take  care  of  themselves 
under  actual  service  conditions;  every  march,  for  In- 
stance,   being    made    with    the    so!dl»r    Innded    exnfilv 


as  he  would  be  In  an  active  campaign.  The  gen- 
erals and  colonels  would  thereby  have  opoprtunity  of 
handling  regiments,  brigades  and  divisions,  and  the 
commissary  and  medical  departments  would  be  tested 
In  the  field.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  exer- 
cise at  least  of  a  brigade  and  by  preference  of  a 
division  in  marching  and  embarking  at  some  point 
on  our  coast  and  disembarking  at  some  other  point 
and  continuing  Its  march.  The  number  of  posts  In 
which  the  Army  is  kept  in  time  of  pease  should  be 
materially  diminished  and  the  posts  that  are  left 
made  correspondingly  larger.  No  local  interest  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  assembling  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops  which  would  at  need  form 
our  field  armies  in  stations  of  such  size  as  will  permit 
the  best  training  to  be  given  to  the  personnel  of  all 
grades,  including  the  high  officers  and  staff  officers. 
To  accomplish  this  end  we  must  have  not  company 
or  regimental  garrisons,  but  brigade  and  division 
garrisons.  Promotion  by  mere  seniority  can  never 
result  In  a  thoroughly  efficient  corps  of  officers  in  the 
higher  ranks  unless  there  accompanies  it  a  vigorous 
weedlng-out  process.  Such  a  weeding-out  process — 
that  Is,  such  a  process  of  selection — is  a  chief  feature 
of  the  four  years'  course  of  the  young  officer  at  West 
Point.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  stop 
immediately  upon  his  graduation.  While  at  West 
Point  he  is  dropped  unless  he  comes  up  to  a  certain 
standard  of  excellence,  and  when  he  graduates  he ' 
takes  rank  In  the  Army  according  to  his  rank  of 
graduation.  The  results  are  good  at  West  Point;  and 
there  should  be  in  the  Army  itself  something  that 
will  achieve  the  same  end.  After  a  certain  age  has 
been  reached  the  average  officer  is  unfit  to  do  good 
work  below  a  certain  grade.  Provision  should  be 
made  for  the  promotion  of  exceptionally  meritorious 
men  over  the  heads  of  their  comrades  and  for  the  re- 
tirement of  all  men  who  have  reached  a  given  age 
without  getting  bevond  a  given  rank;  this  age  of 
retirement,  of  course,  changing  from  rank  to  rank. 
In  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  there  should  be  some 
principle  of  selection,  that  is  of  promotion  for  merit, 
and  there  should  be  a  resolute  effort  to  eliminate  the 
aged  officers  of  reputable  character  who  possess  no 
special  efficiency. 

There  should  be  an  Increase  In  the  coast  artillery 
force,  so  that  our  coast  fortifications  can  be  in  some 
degree  adequately  manned.  There  is  special  need  for 
an-tncrease  and  reorganization  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  In  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
there  must  be  the  same  thorough  training  for  duty 
in  the  staff  corps  as  in  the  fighting  line.  Only  by 
such  training  in  advance  can  we  be  sure  that  In 
actual  war  field  operations  and  those  at  sea  will  be 
carried  on  successfully.  The  importance  of  this  was 
shown  .conclusively  in  the  Spanish -American  and  the 
Russo-Japanese  wars.  The  work  of  the  medical  de- 
partments in  the  Japanese  army  and  navy  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  study.  I  renew  my  recommendation 
of  January  9.  1905.  as  to  the  medical  department  of 
the  Army  and  call  attention  to  the  equal  importance 
of  the  needs  of  the  staff  corps  of  the  Navy.  In  the 
medical  department  of  the  Navy  the  first  In  import- 
ance is  the  reorganization  of  the  hospital  corps,  on 
the  lines  of  the  Gallinger  bill  (S.  3984.  Februarv  1, 
1904),  and  the  reapoprtlonment  of  the  different  grades 
of  the  medical  officers  to  meet  service  requirements. 
It  seems  advisable  also  that  medical  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  should  have  similar  rank  and  pay 
in  their  respective  grades,  so  that  their  duties  can 
be  carried  on  without  friction  when  they  are  brought 
together.  The  base  hospitals  of  the  Navy  should 
be  put  in  condition  to  meet  modern  requirements  and 
hospital  ships  be  provided.  Unless  we  now  provide 
with  ample  forethought  for  the  medical  needs  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  appalling  suffering  of  a  preventable 
kind  is  sure  to  occur  If  ever  the  country  goes  to  war. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  successful  administra- 
tion in  time  of  war  of  a  department  which  lacks  a 
third  of  the  number  of  officers  necessary  to  perform 
the  medical  service  in  time  of  peace.  We  need  men 
who  are  not  merely  doctors;  they  must  be  trained  In 
the   administration   of  military   medical  service. 


Our   Navy   must,    relatively    to   the 
Increase   the       navies  of  other  nations,  always  be 
.       .      ,        of    greater    size    than     our      Army, 
stanaara   ot        -^7^    have    most    wisely     continued 
Efficiency.  for  a  number  of  years  to  build  up 

our  Navj'.  and  It  has  now  reached 
a  fairly  high  standard  of  efficiency.  This  standard 
of  efficiency  must  not  only  be  maintained,  but  in- 
creased. It  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary,  however, 
that  the  Navy  should — at  least  in  the  immediate 
future — be  Increased  beyond  the  present  number  of 
units.  Wliat  is  now  clearly  necessary  is  to  substitute 
efficient  for  inefficient  units  as  the  latter  become 
worn  out  or  a«  it  becomes  apnarent  that  they  are 
u^elfq*         Protably    the    result    would    be    attained    by 
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ailillng  a  single  battle-ship  to  oiii-  Navy  each  year, 
the  superseded  or  outworn  vessels  being  laid  up  or 
broken  up  as  they  are  thus  replaced.  The  foui' 
singh'  turret  monitois  built  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  Spanish  war.  for  instance,  are  vessels 
which  would  be  of  but  little  use  in  the  event  of  war. 
The  money  spent  upon  them  could  have  been  more 
u.sefully  spent  In  other  ways.  Thus  it  would  have 
been  far  better  never  to  have  built  a  single  one  of 
these  monitors  and  to  have  put  the  money  into  an 
amjile  supply  of  reserve  guns.  Most  of  tlie  smaller 
cruLsers  and  gunboats,  though  they  serve  a  useful 
purpose  so  far  as  they  are  needed  for  international 
poHce  work,  would  not  add  to  the  strength  of  our 
Navy  in  a  conflict  with  a  serious  foe.  There  is  ur- 
gent need  of  providing  a  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  officers,  and  especially  in  the  number  of  en- 
listed men. 

Recent  naval  history  has  emphasized  certain  les- 
sons which  ought  not  to.  but  which  do.  need  emphasis. 
Seagoing  torpedo  boats  or  destroyers  are  indispensable, 
not  onl.v  for  making  night  attacks  by  suri:)rise  upon 
an  enemy,  but  even  In  battle  for  finishing  already 
ciippled  ships.  Under  exceptional  circumstances 
submarine  boats  would  doubtless  be  of  use.  Fast 
scouts  are  needed.  The  main  strength  of  the  Navy, 
however,  lies  and  can  nnl.\-  lie  in  the  great  battle-  " 
ships,  the  heavily  armored.  heavil.\*  gunned  ^'essels 
which  decide  the  mastery  of  the  seas.  Heavy-armed 
cruiseis  also  play  a  most  useful  part,  and  unarmed 
cruisers,  if  swift  enough,  are  very  useful  as  scouts. 
Between  antagonists  of  approximately  equal  prowess 
the  comparative  perfection  of  instruments  of  war  will 
ordinarily  determine  the  fight.  But  it  is.  of  course. 
true  that  the  man  behind  the  gun.  the  man  in  the 
engine-room  and  the, man  in  the  conning  tower,  con- 
sidered not  only  individually,  but  especially  with 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  they  work  together,  are 
even  more  important  than  the  weapons  with  which 
they  work.  The  most  formidable  battleship  is.  of 
course,  helpless  against  even  a  light  crui.ser  if  the 
men  aboard  it  are  unable  to  hit  anything  with  theii- 
guns,  and  thoroughly  well-handled  cruisers  may 
count  seriously  in  an  engagement  with  much  superior 
vessels  if  the  men  aboard  the  latter  are  ineffective, 
whether  from  lack  of  training  or  from  any  other 
cause.  Modern  war  .ships  are  most  formidable 
mechanisms  when  well  handled,  but  they  are  utterly 
useless  when  not  well  handled;  and  they  cannot  be 
handled  at  all  without  long  and  careful  training. 
'I'his  training  can.  under  no  circumstances.  Ije  given 
when  once  war  has  broken  out.  No  fighting  ship  of 
the  first  class  should  ever  be  laid  up  save  for  neces- 
sary repairs;  and  her  crew  should  be  kept  constantlv 
exereised  on  the  high  seas,  so  that  she  may  stand 
at  the  highest  point  of  perfection.  To  put  a  new  and 
untrained  crew  upon  the  most  powerful  battfe-shlp 
and  send  it  out  to  meet  a  formidable  enemv  is  not 
only  to  invite  but  to  insure  disaster  and  disgrace.  ' 
To  Improvise  crews  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war.  so  far 
as  the  serious  fighting  craft  are  concerned.  Is  ab- 
solutely hopeless.  If  the  officers  and  men  are  not 
thoroughly  .skilled  in  and  have  not  been  thoroughlv 
trained  to  their  duties  it  would  be  far  better  to  kee]) 
the  ships  in  port  during  hostilities  than  to  send  them 
against  a  formidable  opponent,  for  the  result  could 
only  be  that  they  would  be  either  sunk  or  captured 
The  marksmanship  of  our  Navy  is  now.  on  the  whole 
in  a  gratifying  condition,  and  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  fleet  practice.  We  need  additional 
seamen;  we  need  a  large  store  of  re.serve  guns;  we 
need  sufBcient  money  for  ample  target  practice 
ample  practice  of  every  kind  at  sea.  We  should  sub- 
^i'.'^j'*"  '''"'  comparatively  inefficient  types— the  old 
third-class  battle-ship  Texas,  the  single-turreted 
monitors  above  mentioned,  and  indeed  all  monitors 
and  some  of  the  old  cruisers—efficient,  modern,  sea- 
going vessels.  Seagoing  torpedo  boat  destroyers 
should  he  substituted  for  some  of  the  smaller  torpedo 
boats.  During  the  present  Congress  there  need  be  no 
additions  to  the  aggregate  number  of  units  of  the 
Navy.  Our  Navy,  though  very  small  relatively  to 
the  navies  of  other  nations,  is  for  the  present  suffi- 
cient in  point  of  numbers  for  our  needs,  and  while  we 
must  constantly  strive  to  make  its  efficiency  higher 
there  need  be  no  additions  to  the  total  number  of 
ships  now  built  and  building,  save  in  the  way  of 
substitution  as  above  outlined.  I  recommend  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\y  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  Congress,  especially  with  a  view  to 
the    Ieglslatio.n   therein  advocated. 

During  the  past  year  evidence  has 
Imorovement    of    accumulated     to    confirm     the      ex- 
pression    contained    in   my   last   two 
Naturalization       annual     messages    as     to    the      im- 
Laws.  portance    of    revising    by    appropri- 

ate  legl.slation    our   system    of   nat- 
uralizing aliens.       I   appointed    last    March   a   commis- 


sion to  make  a  careful  examination  of  our  naturaliza- 
tion laws,  and  to  suggest  appropriate  measures  to 
a\'oid  the  notorious  abuses  resulting  from  the  im- 
provident or  unlawful  granting  of  citizenship.  This 
commission,  composed  of  an  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Tjabor  has  dis- 
charged the  dut.v  imposed  upon  it.  and  has  submitted 
a  report,  which  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
for  its  consideiatifui.  and.  I  hope,  for  its  favorable 
action. 

The  distinguishing  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission are: 

First — A  Federal  bureau  of  naturalization,  to  be 
established  'in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
I^abor.  to  sui)er\-ise  the  administration  of  the  natural- 
ization laws  and  to  receive  returns  of  naturalizations 
pending  and  accomplished. 

Second — Tnifoi'mlty  of  natui'alization  certificates, 
fees   to  be   charged,   and   procedure. 

Third — More    exacting   qualifications    for    citizenshlii. 

Fourth — The  preliminary  declaration  of  intention  to 
be  abolished  and  no  alien  to  be  naturalized  until  at 
least    ninety    days    after    the    filing   of   his    petition. 

Fifth — Jiu'isdiction  to  naturalize  aliens  to  be  con- 
fined to  I'nited  States  district  courts  and  to  such 
state  courts  as  have  jurisdiction  in  civil  actions  in 
which  the  ■  amount  In  controversy  is  unlimited;  in 
cities  of  over  100.000  inhabitants '  the  United  States 
district  courts  to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the 
naturalization   of  the  alien  residents  of  such  cities. 

In    my    last    message    I    asked    the 
Criminal     Law      attention    of    the    Congress    to    the 
uigent     need     of     action     to     make 


Should  be 


our    criminal    law    more    effective; 


More  Effective,  and  I  most  earnestly  reciuest  that 
ynu  pay  heed  to  the  report  of  the 
Attorney-General  on  this  subject.  Centuries  ago  it 
was  especially  needful  to  throw  every  safeguard 
round  the  accused.  The  danger  then  was  lest  he 
be  wronged  by  the  state.  The  danger  is  now  exactly 
the  reverse.  Our  laws  and  customs  tell  Immensely 
in  favor  of  the  criminal  and  against  the  interests 
of  the  public  he  has  wronged.  Some  antiquated 
and  outworn  rules  which  once  safeguarded  the  threat- 
ened rights  of  private  citizens  now  merely  work 
harm  to  the  genei-al  body  politic.  The  criminal 
process  of  any  court  of  the  I'nited  States  should  run 
throughout  the  entire  territorial  extent  of  our  coun- 
try. The  delays  of  the  criminal  law.  no  less  than 
of  the  ci\'il.  now  amount  to  a  very  great  evil. 

There  seems  to  be  no  statute  of  the  United  States 
which  pro\'ides  for  the  punishment  of  a  Ignited  States 
attorney  or  other  officer  of  the  Government  who  cor- 
i-uptl.v  agrees  to  wrongfully  do  or  wrongfully  refrain 
from  doing  an.v  act  when  the  consideration  for  such 
corrupt  agreement  is  other  than  one  possessing 
mone.v  value.  This  ought  to  be  remedied  by  ap- 
()ropriate  legislation.  Legislation  should  also  be  en- 
acted to  cover  expiicity,  uneciuivocally  and  beyond 
<Iuestion  breach  of  trust  in  the  shape  of  prematurely 
divulging  official  secrets  by  an  officer  or  employe  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  provide  a  suitable  penalty 
therefor.  Such  officer  or  employe  owes  the  duty 
to  the  IT„ited  States  to  guard  carefully  and  not  to 
di\'ulge  or  in  an.v  manner  use  pi'ematurely  Informa- 
tion which  is  accessible  to  the  officer  or  employe  by 
reason  of  his  official  position.  Most  breaches  of  the 
I'Ublic  trust  are  already  covered  by  the  law.  and  this 
one  should  be.  It  is  impossible,  no  matter  how  much 
care  is  used,  to  prevent  the  occasional  appointment 
to  the  public  service  of  a  man  who.  wiien  tempted, 
proves  unfaithful;  lut  every  means  .should  be  pro- 
\"ided  to  detect  and  every  effort  made  to  punish  the 
wrongdoer.  So  far  as  in  my  power  lies  each  and 
every  such  wrongdoer  shall  be  relentlessl.v  hunted 
down.  In  no  instance  in  the  past  has  he  been 
spared;  in  no  instance  in  the  future  shall  he  be 
spared.  His  crime  is  a  crime  against  every  honest 
man  in  the  Nation,  for  it  is  a  crime  against  the 
whole  body  politic.  Yet.  in  dwelling  on  such  mis- 
deeds, it  is  unjust  not  to  add  that  they  are  alto- 
gether exceptional,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Government  render  upright  and  faithful 
service  to  the  people.  There  are  exceptions,  notabl.v 
in  one  or  two  branches  of  the  service;  but  at  no 
time  in  the  Nation's  history  has  the  ]iublic  service  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  stood  on  a  higher  plane  than 
now.  alike  as  regards  honesty  and  as  regards  effi- 
ciency. 

Once  again  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  public  land 
iHws.  Recent  'developments  have 
given  new  urgency  to  the  need  for 
sucrh  changes  as  will  fft  these  laws 
to  actual  present  conditions.  The 
honest  flis|>osal  and  right  use  of  the  remaining  pub- 
lic   lands     Is    of    fundamental    importance.        The    in- 


Changes   as 

to    Public 
Land    Laws. 
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iLiiiitcius  mctliods  by  which  the  monopolizing  of  the 
imlilic  landx  is  Ijeing  Ijiought  aljout  under  the  present 
laws  are  loeooming  more  geneially  linown.  but  the 
existing  laws  do  not  furnish  effective  remedies.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Public  I^^nd  Commission  upon 
this  subject  are    wise   and   should    be   given   effect. 

The  creation  of  small  irrigated  farms  under  the 
I'eclamation  act  is  a  powerful  offset  to  the  tendency 
of  certain  other  laws  to  foster  or  permit  monopoly 
of  the  land.  I'nder  the  act  the  consti'uction  of  great 
irrigation  works  has  been  pioceeding  rapidly  and  suc- 
cessfull.N'.  the  lands  reclaimed  are  eagerly  taken  up, 
and  the  prospect  that  the  policy  of  national  irriga- 
tion will  accomplish  all  that  was  expected  of  it  is 
bright.  The  act  should  be  extended  to  include  the 
State  of  Texas. 

The  reclamation  act  derives  much  of  its  value  from 
the  fact  that  it  tends  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  homes  on  the  land  and  to  create  com- 
munities of  freeholders,  in  part  by  settlement  on 
public  land,  in  part  Ijy  forcing  the  subdivision  of 
laige  private  holdings  before  they  can  get  water 
from  (Jovernment  irrigation  works.  The  law  re- 
(luires  that  no  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  land  in  pri- 
vate ownership  shall  be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding 
KiO  acres  to  any  one  landowner.  This  provision  has 
excited  active  and  powerful  hostility,  but  the  success 
of  the  law  itself  depends  on  the  wise  and  Arm  en- 
forcement of  it.  We  cannot  afford  to  substitute 
tenants    for   freeholders    on    the    public   domain. 

The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  public  lands 
cannot  be  irrigated.  They  are  at  present  and  will 
probably  always  be  of  greater  value  for  grazing  than 
for  an.v  othei-  purpose.  This  fact  has  led  to  the 
grazing  homestead  of  640  acres  in  Nebraska  and  to 
the  proposed  extension  of  it  to  other  states.  It  is 
argued  that  a  family  cannot  be  supported  on  160 
acres  of  arid  grazing  land.  This  is  obviously  true; 
but  neither  can  a  family  be  supported  on  640  acres 
of  much  of  the  land  to  which  it  is  i)roposed  to  apply 
the  grazing  homestead.  To  establish  universally  any 
such  arbitrary  limit  would  be  unwise  at  the  present 
time.  It  would  probably  result  on  the  one  hand  in 
enlarging  the  holdings  of  some  of  the  great  land 
owners,  and  on  the  other  in  needless  suffering  and 
failure  on  the  part  of  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  bona  fide  settlers  who  give  faith  to  the  implied 
assurance  of  the  Government  that  such  an  area  is 
sufficient.  The  best  use  of  the  public  grazing  lands 
requires  the  careful  examination  and  classification  of 
these  lands  in  order  to  give  each  settler  land  enough 
to  support  his  family  and  no  more.  While,  this  work 
is  being  done,  and  imtil  the  lands  are  settled,  the 
Government  should  take  control  of  the  open  range, 
under  reasonable  regulations  suited  to  local  needs, 
following  the  general  policy  already  in  successful 
operation  on  the  forest  reserves.  It  is  probable  that 
the  ]>resent  grazing  value  of  the  open  public  range  is 
scai'cely  more  than  half  what  it  once  was  or  wliat  it 
might   easily   be   again   under  careful   regulation. 

The  forest  policy  of  the  Administration  appears  to 
enjoy  the  unbroken  support  of  the  people.  The  great 
usei's  of  timber  are  themselves  forwarding  the  move- 
ment for  forest  preservation.  All  organized  opposi- 
tion to  the  fores*  resei'ves  in  the  West  has  disap- 
peared. Since  the  consolidation  of  all  Government 
forest  work  in  the  national  forest  service  there  has 
been  a  rapid  and  notable  gain  in  the  usefulness  of 
the  forest  reserves  to'  the  people  and  in  public  ap- 
preciation of  their  value.  The  national  parks  within 
or  adjacent  to  forest  reserves  should  be  transferred 
to    the    charge    of    the    forest   service   also. 


n^he    National    Go\'ei'nment    already 

IVIalntenance  of     '^o.^    .something       in      connection 

with    the    construction    and     mam- 

the  Mississippi      tenance    of    the    great    system     of 

Levees.  levees    along    the    lowrr    course     of 

the  Mississippi:   in  my  judgment  it 

should  do  much  more. 

To  the  spread  of  our  trade  in  peace  and  the  defense 
of  our  flag  in  war  a  great  and  prosperous  merchant 
marine  is  indispensable.  We  should  have  ships  of 
our  own  and  seamen  of  our  own  to  convey  our  goods 
to  neutral  markets,  and  in  case  of  need  to  re -enforce 
our  battle  line.  It  cannot  )>ut  be  a  source  of  regret 
and  uneasiness  to  us  that  the  lines  of  communication 
with  om-  -sister  republics  of  South  America  should 
he  chiefly  under  foreign  control.  It  is  not  a  good 
thing  that  American  merchants  and  manufacturers 
should  have  to  send  their  goods  and  letters  to  South 
America  via  Europe  if  they  wish  security  and  dis- 
patch. Kven  on  the  Pacific,  where  our  ships  have 
held  their  own  better  than  on  the  Atlantic,  our  mer- 
chant flag  is  now  threatened  through  the  lil>eral  aid 
bestowed  by  other  governments  on  their  own  steam 
lines.      I  ask  your  earnest  consideration  of   the  report 


with     which     tlie    Merchant    Marine    Commission     has 
followed    its    long  and    careful    inquiry. 


I   again   heartily   commend    to   your 
favorable  consideration   the   tercen- 
Jamestown  tennial    celebration    of    the    settle- 

Tercentennial.  ™e".t  a'  J'^i""?'"^"-  ^>i- ..,/'"""*'- 
ciatmg  the  desirabilit.v  of  this  com- 
memoration, the  Congress  i)assed 
an  act.  March  3.  1905.  authorizing  in  the  year  1907, 
on  and  neai'  the  waters  of  Hampton  roads,  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  an  international  naval,  marine  and 
military  celebration  in  honor  of  this  event.  By  the 
authority  vested  in  me  by  this  act,  I  have  made  proc- 
lamation of  said  celebration,  and  have  issued,  in  con- 
formity with  its  instructions,  invitations  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  participate,  by  sending  their 
naval  vessels  and  such  military  organizations  as  may 
be  practical>le.  This  celebration  would  fail  of  its 
full  purpose  unless  it  were  enduring  in  its  results 
and  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  event 
to  be  celebrated,  the  event  from  which  our  Nation 
dates  its  birth.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  ceiebia- 
tion.  already  endorsed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  by  the  Legislatures  of  sixteen  states  since 
the  action  of  the  Congress,  will  receive  such  addi- 
tional aid  at  your  hands  as  will  make  it  worthy  of 
the  great  event  it  is  intended  to  celebrate  and  thereby 
enable  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  make 
provision  for  the  exhibition  of  its  own  resources,  and 
likewise  enable  our  people  who  have  undertaken  the 
work  of  such  a  celebration  to  provide  suitable  and 
proper  entertainment  and  instruction  in  the  historic 
events  of  qur  country  for  all  who  may  visit  the  ex|)0- 
sition  and  to  whom  we  have  tendered  our  hospitalit.v. 


Excellent 
Work  of  the 


It    is    a    matter    of    unmixed    satis- 
faction   once    more    to    call     atten- 
tion   to    the    excellent    work    of    the 
Pension    Bureau,    tor    the    veterans 
Pension     Bureau,   ^f    t^p    civil    War    have    a    greater 
claim  upon  us  than  any  other  class 
of  our  citizens.      To  them,   first  of  all  among  our  peo- 
ple, honor  is  due. 

Seven  years  ago  my  lamented  predecessor.  Presi- 
dent Mckinley,  stated  that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  Nation  to  care  for  the  graves  of  the  Confederate 
dead.  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  take  action 
toward  this  end.  The  first  need  is  to  take  charge 
of  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  dead  who  died  in 
Northern  prisons. 


The  question  of  immigration  is  of 
i~.«i„,.,ti/<»  ic  vital  interest  to  this  country.  In 
immigration    is      ^^^^  ^,^^^  ending  June  30,  1905.  there 


of  Vital 
I  nterest. 


came  to  the  United  States  1,026. ■ 
000  alien  immigrants.  In  other 
words,  in  the  single  year  that  has 
just  elapsed  there  came  to  this  country  a  greater  num- 
l)er  of  people  than  came  here  during  the  169  years  of 
our  colonial  life  which  intervened  between  the  first 
landing  at  Jamestown  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  is  clearly  .shown  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  that  while 
much  of  this  enormous  immigration  is  undoubtedly 
healthy  and  natural,  a  considerable  proportion  is  un- 
desirable from  one  reason  or  another;  moreover,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  it.  probably  a  very  large 
proportion,  including  most  of  the  undesirable  class, 
does  not  come  here  of  its  own  initiative,  but 
because  of  the  activity  of  the  agents  of  the  great 
transportation  companies.  These  agents  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe  and  by  the  offer  of  all 
kinds  of  inducements  they  wheedle  and  cajole  many 
immigrants,  often  against  their  best  interests,  to 
come  here.  The  most  serious  obstacle  we  have  to 
encounter  in  the  effort  to  secure  proper  regulation 
of  the  immigration  to  the.se  shores  arises  from  the 
determined  opposition  of  the  foreign  steamship  lines, 
who  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  matter  save 
to  increase  the  returns  on  their  capital  by  carrying 
masses  of  immigrants  hither  in  the  steerage  quarters 
of    their   ships. 

As  I  said  in  my  last  message  to  the  Congress,  we 
can  not  have  too  much  immigration  of  the  right  sort, 
and  we  should  have  none  whatever  of  the  wrong  sort. 
Of  course,  it  is  desirable  that  even  the  right  kind  of 
immigration  should  be  properly  distributed  in  this 
country.  We  need  more  of  such  immigration  for 
the  South;  and  special  effort  .should  be  made  to  secure 
it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  allowed  to  come  In  any  one  year 
to  New  York  and  other  northern  cities,  while  leaving 
unlimited  the  number  allowed  to  come  to  the  South; 
always  provided,  however,  that  a  stricter  effort  is 
made    to   see   that    onl.v   immigrants    of   the   right   kind 
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come  to  our  country  anywhere.  In  actual  practice 
It  has  proved  so  difficult  to  enforce  the  Immigration 
laws  where  long  stretches  of  frontier  marked  by  an 
imaginary  line  alone  intervene  between  us  and  our 
neighbors,  that  I  recommend  that  no  immigrants  be 
allowed  to  come  in  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  save 
natives  of  the  two  countries  themselves.  As  much 
as  possible  should  be  done  to  distribute  the  immi- 
grants upon  the  land  and  keep  them  away  from  the 
congested  tenement-house  districts  of  the  great  cities. 
But  distribution  is  a  palliative,  not  a  cure.  The 
prime  need  is  to  keep  out  all  immigrants  who  will  not 
make  good  American  citizens.  The  laws  now  exist- 
ing for  the  exclusion  of  undesirable  immigrants 
should  be  strengthened.  Adequate  means  should  be 
adopted,  enforced  by  sufBcient  penalties,  to  compel 
steamship  companies  engaged  in  the  passenger  busi- 
ness to  observe  in  good  faith  the  law  which  forbids 
them  to  encourage  or  solicit  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  there  should  be  a  sharp 
limitation  imposed  upon  all  vessels  coming  to  our  ports 
as  to  the  number  of  immigrants  in  ratio  to  the  ton- 
nage which  each  vessel  can  carry.  This  ratio  should 
be  high  enough  to  insure  the  coming  hither  of  as  good 
a  class  of  aliens  as  possible.  Provision  should  be 
made  for  the  surer  punishment  of  those  who  induce 
aliens  to  come  to  this  country  under  promise  or  as- 
surance of  employment.  It  should  be  made  possible 
to  inflict  a  sufficiently  heavy  penalty  on  any  employer 
violating  this  law  to  deter  him  from  taking  the  risk. 
It  seems  to  me  wise  that  there  should  be  an  inter- 
national conference  held  to  deal  with  this  question  of 
immigration,  which  has  more  than  a  merely  national 
significance;  such  a  conference  could  among  other 
things  enter  at  length  Into  the  methods  for  securing 
a  thorough  inspection  of  would-be  Immigrants  at  the 
ports  from  which  they  desire  to  embark  before  per- 
mitting them   to  embark. 

Unwise  to  De-  ^"  dealing  with  this  question  it  Is 
.    ^  unwise    to    depart     from     the     old 

part  From  American  tradition  and  to  dis- 
American  criminate   for   or   against   any    man 

Traditions.  who  desires  to  come  here  and  be- 
come a  citizen,  save  on  the  ground 
of  that  man's  fitness  for  citizenship.  It  is  our  right 
and  duty  to  consider  his  moral  and  social  quality. 
His  standard  of  living  should  be  such  that  he  will 
not,  by  pressure  of  competition,  lower  the  standard 
of  living  of  our  own  wage -workers,  for  it  must  ever 
be  a  prime  object  of  our  legislation  to  keep  high  their 
standard  of  living.  If  the  man  who  seeks  to  come 
here  is  from  the  moral  and  social  standpoint  of  such 
a  character  as  to  bid  fair  to  add  value  to  the  com- 
funity  he  should  be  heartily  welcomed.  We  cannot 
afford  to  pay  heed  to  whether  he  is  of  one  creed  or 
another,  of  one  nation  or  another.  We  cannot  afford 
to  consider  whether  he  is  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Jew 
or  Gentile;  whether  he  is  an  Englishman  or  Irishman, 
Frenchman  or  German,  Japanese,  Italian,  Scandi- 
navian, Slav  or  Mag>'ar.  What  we  should  desire  to 
find  out  is  the  individual  quality  of  the  individual 
man.  In  my  judgment,  with  this  end  in  view,  we 
shall  have  to  prepare  through  our  own  agents  a  far 
more  rigid  inspection  in  the  countries  from  which  the 
Immigrants  come.  It  will  be  a  great  deal  better 
to  have  fewer  immigrants,  but  all  of  the  right  kind, 
than  a  great  number  of  immigrants  many  of  whom 
are  necessarily  of  the  wrong  kind.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible we  wish  to  limit  the  immigration  to  this  country 
to  persons  who  propose  to  become  citizens  of  this 
country,  and  we  can  well  afford  to  insist  upon  ade- 
quate scrutiny  of  the  character  of  those  who  are  thus 
proposed  for  future  citizenship.  There  should  be  an 
increase  in  the  stringency  of  the  laws  to  keep  out 
Insane,  idiotic,  epileptic  and  pauper  immigrants. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  enough.  Not  merely  the 
anarchist,  but  every  man  of  anarchistic  tendencies, 
all  violent  and  disorderly  people,  all  people  of  bad 
character,  the  incompetent,  the  lazy,  the  vicious,  the 
physically  unfit,  defective  or  degenerate  should  be 
kept  out.  The  stocks  out  of  which  American  citi- 
zenship Is  to  be  built  should  be  strong  and  healthy, 
sound  in  body,  mind  and  character.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected that  the  Government  agents  would  not  always 
select  well,  the  answer  is  that  they  would  certainly 
select  better  than  do  the  agents  and  brokers  of  for- 
eign steamship  companies,  the  people  who  now  do 
whatever   selection   is   done. 

The  questions  arising  In  connection 

Coolies  with    Chinese     immigration     stand 

by    themselves.      The   conditions    in 

Should  be  China    are    such    that     the     entire 

Excluded.  I^hlnese    coolie    class — that    Is.    the 

class    of    Chinese    laborers,    skilled 

and    unskilled — legitimately    come    under    the   head    of 

undesirable    immigrants    to    this    country,    because    of 

their   numbers,    the   low   wages   for   which    they   work 


and  their  low  standard  of  living.  Not  only  is  It  to 
the  interest  of  this  country  to  keep  them  out,  but 
the  Chinese  authorities  do  not  desire  that  they  should 
be  admitted.  At  present  their  entrance  is  prohibited 
by  laws  amply  adequate  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
These  laws  have  been,  are  being  and  will  be  thor- 
oughly enforced.  The  violations  of  them  are  so  few 
i]j  number  as  to  be  infinitesimal  and  can  be  entirely 
disregarded.  There  is  no  serious  proposal  to  alter 
the  immigration  laws  as  regards  the  Chinese  laborer, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  any 
man  feeling  or  affecting  to  feel  the  slightest  alarm 
on  the  subject. 

But  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  exclud- 
ing Chinese  laborers,  Chinese  coolies,  grave  injustice 
and  wrong  have  been  done  by  this  Nation  to  the 
people  of  China,  and  therefore  ultlmatey  to  this  Na- 
tion itsef.  Chinese  students,  business  and  professional 
men  of  all  kinds — not  only  merchants,  but  bankers, 
doctors,  manufacturers,  professors,  travelers  and  the 
like — should  be  encouraged  to  come  here  and  treated 
on  precisely  the  same  footing  that  we  treat  students, 
business  men,  travelers  and  the  like  of  other  nations. 
Our  laws  and  treaties  should  be  framed,  not  so  as  to 
put  these  people  in  the  excepted  classes,  but  to  state 
that  we  will  admit  all  Chinese,  except  Chinese  of  the 
coolie  class.  Chinese  skilled  or  unskilled  laborers. 
There  would  not  be  the  least  danger  that  any  such 
provision  would  result  in  any  relaxation  of  the  law 
about  laborers.  These  will,  under  all  conditions,  be 
kept  out  absoutely.  But  it  will  be  more  easy  to  see 
that  both  justice  and  courtesy  are  shown,  as  they 
ought  to  be  shown,  to  other  Chinese,  if  the  law  or 
treaty  is  framed  as  above  suggested.  Examinations 
should  be  completed  at  the  port  of  departure  from 
China.  The  main  factor  in  producing  this  boycott  has 
a  more  adequate  consular  service  in  China  than  we 
now  have.  The  appropriations,  both  for  the  offices 
of  the  Consuls  and  for  the  office  forces  in  the  con- 
sulates,   should    be    increased. 

As  a  people  we  have  talked  much  of  the  open  door 
In  China  and  we  expect,  and  quite  rightly  intend  to 
insist  upon  Justice  being  shown  us  by  the  Chinese. 
Bui  we  cannot  expect  to  receive  equity  unless  we 
do  equity.  We  cannot  ask  the  Chinese  to  do  to  us 
what  wc  are  unwilling  to  do  to  them.  They  would 
have  a  perfect  right  to  exclude  our  laboring  men  if 
our  laboring  men  threatened  to  come  Into  their  coun- 
try In  such  numbers  as  to  Jeopardize  the  well  being 
of  the  Chinese  population;  and  as,  mutatis  mutandis, 
these  were  the  conditions  with  which  Chinese  immi- 
gration actually  brought  this  people  face  to  face,  we 
had  and  have  a  perfect  right,  which  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment in  no  way  contests,  to  act  as  we  have  acted 
in  the  matter  of  restricting  coolie  immigration.  That 
this  right  exists  for  each  country  was  explicitly  ac- 
knowledged in  the  last  treaty  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. But  we  must  treat  the  Chinese  student, 
traveler  and  business  man  in  a  spirit  of  the  broad- 
est Justice  and  courtesy  If  we  expect  similar  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  to  our  own  people  of  similar 
rank  who  go  to  China.  Much  trouble  has  come  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  from  the  organized  boycott 
against  American  goods  which  has  been  started  in 
China.  The  main  factor  in  producing  this  boycott  has 
been  the  resentment  felt  by  the  students  and  business 
people  of  China,  by  all  the  Chinese  leaders,  against  the 
harshness  of  our  law  toward  educated  Chinese  of  the 
professional   and  business   classes. 

This  government  has  the  friendliest  feeling  for  China 
and  desires  China's  well  being.  We  cordially  sympa- 
thize with  the  announced  purpose  of  Japan  to  stand 
for  the  integrity  of  China.  Such  an  attitude  tends 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 


Civil 
Service 


The  civil  service  law  has  been  on 
the  statute  books  for  twenty -two 
years.  Every  President  and  a  vast 
^najorltv  of  heads  of  departments 
Examinations,  ^ho  have  been  In  office  during  that 
period  have  favored  a  gradual  ex- 
tension of  the  merit  system.  The  more  thoroughly 
Its  principles  have  been  understood  the  greater  has 
been  the  favor  with  which  the  law  has  been  regarded 
by  administrative  officers.  Any  attempt  to  carry  on 
the  great  executive  departments  of  the  government 
without  this  law  would  inevitably  result  in  chaos. 
The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  are  doing  excel- 
lent work,  and  their  compensation  is  inadequate  con- 
sidering the  service  they  perform. 

The  statement  that  the  examinations  are  not 
practical  in  character  is  based  on  a  misapprehension 
of  the  practice  of  the  Commission.  The  departments 
are  invariably  consulted  as  to  the  requirements  de- 
sired and  as  to  the  character  of  questions  that  shall 
be  asked.  General  invitations  are  frequently  sent  out 
to  all  heads  of  departments  asking  whether  any 
changes  in  the  scope  or  character  of  examinations  are 
required.  In  other  words,  the  departments  prescribe 
the   requirements    and    the    qualifications    desired,    and 
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the  Civil  Service  Commlslson  co-operates  with  them 
In  securing  persons  with  these  qualifications  and  In- 
suring open  and  impartial  competition.  In  a  large 
number  of  examinations  (as,  for  Instance,  those  for 
trades  positions),  there  are  no  educational  require- 
ments whatever,  and  a  person  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write  may  pass  with  a  high  average.  Vacancies 
in  the  service  are  filled  with  reasonable  expedition, 
and  the  machinery  of  the  commission,  which  reaches 
every  part  of  the  country,  is  the  best  agency  that  has 
yet  been  devised  for  finding  people  with  the  most 
suitable  qualifications  for  the  various  offices  to  be 
filled  Written  competitive  examinations  do  not  make 
an  ideal  method  for  filling  positions,  but  they  do  repre- 
sent an  immeasurable  advance  upon  the  '  spoils 
method  under  which  outside  politicians  really  make 
the  appointments  nominally  made  by  the  executive 
oflftcers,  the  appointees  being  chosen  by  the  politicians 
In  question,  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  for  reasons 
totally  unconnected  with  the  needs  of  the  service 
or  of  the  public.  ,..,.,.» 

Statistics  gathered  by  the  Census  Bureau  show  that 
the  tenure  of  office  In  the  government  service  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  enjoyed  by  employes 
of  large  business  corporations.  Heads  of  executive 
departments  and  members  of  the  commission  have 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rule  requir- 
ing a  filing  of  charges  and  three  days'  notice  before 
an  employe  could  he  separated  from  the  service  for 
inefficiency  has  served  no  good  purpose  whatever,  be- 
cause that  is  not  a  matter  upon  which  a  hearing  of 
the  employe  found  to  be  Inefficient  can  be  of  any 
value,  and  In  practice  the  rule  providing  for  such 
notice  and  hearing  has  merely  resulted  In  keeping  in 
a  certain  number  of  Incompetents,  because  of  the  re- 
luctance of  heads  of  departments  and  bureau  chiefs 
to  go  through  the  required  procedure.  Experience 
has  shown  that  this  rule  is  wholly  Ineffective  to  save 
any  man,  if  a  superior  for  Improper  reasons  wishes  to 
remove  him,  and  is  mischievous  because  it  sometimes 
serves  to  keep  in  the  service  Incompetent  men  not 
guilty  of  specific  wrong-doing.  Having  these  (acts 
In  view,  the  rule  has  been  amended  by  providing 
that  where  the  Inefficiency  or  incapacity  comes  within 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  head  of  a  department 
the  removal  may  be  made  without  notice,  the  reasons 
therefor  being  filed  and  made  a  record  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  absolute  right  of  removal  rests  where  it 
always  has  rested,  with  the  head  of  a  department; 
any  limitation  of  this  absolute  right  results  in  grave 
Injury  to  the  public  service.  The  change  Is  merely 
one  of  procedure;  it  was  much  needed;  and  it  is 
producing  good   results.  , 

The  civil  service  law  is  being  energetically  and  Im- 
partially enforced,  and  In  the"  large  majority  of  cases 
complaints  of  violations  or  either  the  law  or  rules 
are  discovered  to  be  unfounded.  In  this  respect,  this 
law  compares  very  favorably  with  any  other  Federal 
statute.  The  question  of  politics  in  the  appointment 
and  retention  of  the  men  engaged  in  merely  minis- 
terial work  has  been  practically  eliminated  in  almost 
the  entire  field  of  government  employment  covered 
by  the  civil  service  law.  The  action  of  the  Con- 
gress in  providing  the  Commission  with  its  own  force 
Instead  of  requiring  It  to  rely  on  detailed  clerks  has 
been  justified  by  the  increased  work  done  at  a  smaller 
cost  to  the  Government.  I  urge  upon  the  Congress 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission. 

Our   copyright   laws   urgently   need 
Convrlaht  revision.      They    are    imperfect     in 

oopyrigni  definition,    confused    and    Inconslst- 

Laws  ent  in  expression;  they  omit  provls- 

Requlre  Revision  ion  for  many  articles  which  under 
modern  reproductive  processes,  are 
entitled  to  protection;  they  Impose  hardships  upon  the 
copyright  proprietor  which  are  not  essential  to  the 
fair  protection  of  the  public;  they  are  difficult  for  the 
courts  to  Interpret  and  impossible  for  the  copyright 
office  to  administer  with  satisfaction  to  the  public. 
Attempts  to  improve  them  by  amendment  have  been 
frequent,  no  less  than  twelve  acts  for  the  purpose 
having  been  passed  since  the  Revised  Statutes.  To 
perfect  them  by  further  amendment  seems  impracti- 
cable. A  complete  revision  of  them  is  essential.  Such 
a  revision,  to  meet  modern  conditions,  has  been  found 
necessary  In  Germany,  Austria,  Sweden  and  other 
foreign  countries,  and  bills  embodying  it  are  pending 
in  England  and  the  Australian  colonies.  It  has  been 
urged  here,  and  proposals  for  a  commission  to  under- 
take it  have  from  time  to  time  been  pressed  upon 
the  Congress.  The  inconveniences  of  the  present  con- 
ditions being  so  great,  an  attempt  to  frame  appro- 
priate legislation  has  been  made  by  the  Copyright 
Office  which  has  called  conferences  of  the  various 
interests  especially  and  practically  concerned  with 
the  operation  of  the  copyright  laws.  It  has  secured 
from  them  suggestions  as  to  the  changes  necessary; 
It  has  added  from  its  own  experience  and   investiga- 


tions, and  it  has  drafted  a  bill  which  embodies  such 
of  these  changes  and  additions  as,  after  full  discus- 
sion and  expert  criticism,  appeared  to  be  sound  and 
safe.  In  form  this  bill  would  replace  the  existing 
insufficient  and  inconsistent  laws  by  one  general  copy- 
right statute.  It  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
at  the  coming  session.  It  deserves  prompt  considera- 
tion. 


I  recommend  that  a  law  be  enacted 
Interstate    Com-  to  regulate  interstate  commeice   in 
msrro  In   Mi«.     mlsbranded    and    adulterated  foods, 
merce  in    mis       <jrlnks  and  drugs.     Such  law  would 
branded    Goods,    protect  legitimate  manufacture  and 
commerce  and  would  tend  to  secure 
the    health    and    welfare    of    the    consuming    public. 
Traffic  in  foodstuffs  which  have  been  debased  or  adul- 
terated   so    as    to    injure    health    or    to    deceive    pur- 
chasers  should   be   forbidden. 

The  law  forbidding  the  emission  of  dense  black 
or  gray  smoke  in  the  city  of  Washington  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  courts.  Something  has  been  accom- 
plished under  it,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  if  we 
would  preserve  the  Capital  City  from  defacement  by 
the  smoke  nuisance.  Repeated  prosecutions  under  the 
law  have  not  had  the  desired  effect.  I  recommend 
that  it  be  made  more  stringent  by  increasing  both 
the  minimum  and  maximum  fine,  by  providing  for  im- 
prisonment in  cases  of  repeated  violation,  and  by 
affording  the  remedy  of  injunction  against  the  contin- 
uation of  the  operation  of  plants  which  are  persistent 
offenders.  I  recommend,  also,  an  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Inspectors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  detect 
violations  of  the  act. 


I   call   your   attention    to   the    gen- 

Callfornia's         erous  act  of  the  State  of  California 

Generosltv  '"      conferring     upon     the      United 

J    xJ  ,  States    government    the    ownership 

and   Yosemite      of    t^e    Yosemlte    valley    and    the 

Valley.  Mariposa    Big   Tree   Grove.      There 

should  be  no  delay  in  accepting 
the  gift,  and  appropriations  should  be  made  for  the 
including  thereof  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
and  for  the  care  and  policing  of  the  park.  California 
has  acted  most  wisely,  as  well  as  with  great  mag- 
nanimity, in  the  matter.  There  are  certain  mighty 
natural  features  of  our  land  which  should  be  pre- 
served in  perpetuity  for  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children.  In  my  judgment,  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado  should  be  made  into  a  national  park. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  state  of  New  York 
should  copy  as  regards  Niagara  what  the  state  of 
California  has  done  as  regards  the  Yosemite.  Nothing 
should  be  allowed  to  Interfere  with  the  preservation 
of  Niagara  falls  in  all  their  beauty  and  majesty.  If 
the  state  cannot  see  to  this,  then  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  wished  that  she  should  be  willing  to  turn  it  over 
to  the  national  government,  which  should  in  such  case 
(if  possible,  in  conjunction  with  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment) assume  the  burden  and  responsibility  of 
preserving  unharmed  Niagara  falls,  just  as  it  should 
gladly  assume  a  similar  burden  and  responsibility 
for  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  as  it  has  already 
assumed  for  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Adequate 
provision  should  be  made  by  the  Congress  for  the 
proper  care  and  supervision  of  all  these  national 
parks.  The  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  should  be  extended  to  the  south  and  east  to 
take  in  such  portions  of  the  abutting  forest  reserva- 
tion as  will  enable  the  government  to  protect  the  elk 
on   their  winter  range. 

The  most  characteristic  animal  of  the  western  plains 
was  the  great  shaggy-maned  wild  ox,  the  bison,  com- 
monly known  as  buffalo.  Small  fragments  of  herds 
exist  in  a  domesticated  state  here  and  there,  a  few 
of  them  in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Such  a  herd  as 
that  on  the  Flathead  reservation  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  out  of  existence.  Either  on  some  reservation 
or  on  some  forest  reserve  like  the  Wichita  reserve  and 
game  refuge  provision  should  be  made  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  such  a  herd.  I  believe  that  the  scheme 
would  be  of  economic  advantage,  for  tne  robe  of 
the  buffalo  Is  of  high  market  value,  and  the  same  is 
true   of  the   robe   of  the  crossbred  animals. 

I  call  your  especial  attention  to  the 
Pensions    for        desirability  of  giving  to   the   mem- 
pensions   tor        ^^^^    ^^    ^^^     Life-saving      Service 
Life-Saving         pensions  such  as  are  given  to  fire- 
Service,  men  and  policemen  in  all  our  great 
cities.     The  men  in  the  Life-saving 
Service    continually    and    in    the    most    matter-of-fact 
way  do  deeds  such  as  make  Americans  proud  of  their 
country.     They   have   no  political   Infiuence.   and   they 
live    in    such    remote    places    that    the    really    heroic 
services  they  continually  render  receive  the  scantiest 
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recognition  from  the  public.  It  is  unjust  for  a  great 
nation  like  this  to  permit  these  men  to  become  totally 
disabled  or  to  meet-  death  in  the  performance  of  their 
hazardous  duty  and  yet  to  give  them  no  sort  of  re- 
ward. If  one  of  them  serves  thirty  years  of  his  life 
in  such  a  position  he  should  surely  be  entitled  to  re- 
tire on  half  pay,  as  a  fireman  or  policeman  does. 
and  if  he  becomes  totally  incapacitated  through  acci- 
dent or  sickness  or  loses  his  health  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  he  or  his  family  should  receive  a  pension, 
just  as  any  soldier  should.  I  call  your  attention  with 
especial  earnestness  to  this  matter  because  it  appeals 
not  only  to  our  judgment  but  to  our  sympathy:  for 
the  people  in  whose  behalf  I  ask  it  are  comparatively 
few  in  number,  render  incalculable  service  of  a  par- 
ticularly dangerous  kind  and  have  no  one  to  speak 
for    them. 

During    the    year    just      past,      the 

Indian's  i)hase  of  the  Indian  question  which 

has    been    most   sharply    brought   to 

induction  public  attention   is   the  larger  legal 

Into  Citizenship,  significance  of  the  Indian's  induc- 
tion into  citizenship.  This  has 
made  itself  manifest  not  only  in  a  great  access  of 
litigation  in  which  the  citizen  Indian  figures  as  a. 
party  defendant  and  in  a  more  widespread  dispo- 
sition to  levy  local  taxation  upon  his  personality,  but 
in  a  decision  of  the  (Tnited  States  Supreme  Court 
which  struck  away  the  main  prop  on  which  lias  hith- 
erto rested  the  government's  benevolent  effort  to  pro- 
tect him  against  the  evils  of  intemperance.  The  court 
holds,  in  effect,  that  when  an.  Indian  becomes,  by 
virtue  of  an  allotment  of  land  to  him,  a  citizen  of 
the  state  in  which  his  land  is  situated,  he  passed  from 
under  Federal  control  in  such  matters  as  this,  and 
the  acts  of  the  Congress  prohibiting  the  sale  or  gift 
to  him  of  intoxicants  becomes  substanitally  inopera- 
tive. It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  states  and 
municipalities  of  the  west  which  have  most  at  stake 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  are  taking  up  this  sub- 
ject and  are  trying  to  supply,  in  a  measure  at  least. 
the  abdication  of  its  trusteeship  forced  upon  the 
Federal  government.  Nevertheless.  I' would  urgently 
press  upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  ques- 
tion whether  some  amendment  of  the  internal  rev- 
enue laws  might  not  be  of  aid  in  prosecuting  those 
malefactors,  known  in  the  Indian  country  as  "boot- 
leggers," who  are  engaged  at  once  in  defrauding  the 
I'nited  States  treasury  of  taxes  and,  what  is  far 
more  important,  in  debauching  the  Indians  by  car- 
rying liquors  illicitly  into  territory  still  completely 
under   Federal  jurisdiction. 

Among  the  crying  present  needs  of  the  Indians  are 
more  day  schools  situated  in  the  midst  of  their  set- 
tlements, more  effective  instruction  in  the  industries 
pursued  on  their  own  farms,  and  a  more  liberal  ex- 
tension of  the  field-matron  service,  which  means  the 
education  of  the  Indian  wonian  in  the  arts  of  home- 
making.  Until  the  mothers  are  well  started  in  the 
I'ight  direction  we  cannot  i-easonably  expect  much 
from  the  children  who  are  soon  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  our  American  citizenship.  Moreover,  the  ex- 
cuse continually  advanced  by  male  adult  Indians  for 
refusing  offers  of  remunerative  employment  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  homes  is  that  they  dare  not  leave 
their  families  too  long  out  of  their  sight.  One  effect- 
ual remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  employ  the 
minds  and  strengthen  the  moral  fibre  of  the  Indian 
woman— the  end  to  which  the  work  of  the  field 
matron  is  especially  directed.  I  trust  that  the  Con- 
gress will  make  its  appropriations  for  Indian  day 
schools  and  field  matrons  as  generous  as  may  consist 
with  the  other  pressing  demands  upon  its  providence. 

During    the    last    year    the    Philip- 
Conditions  V>ir\e    isJands    have    been    slowly    re- 

covering    from    the    series    of    dis- 

improve         .  asters  which,  since  American  occu- 

In    Philippines,      pation.    have    greatly    reduced    the 

amount  of  agricultural  uroducts  be- 
low what  was  produced  in  Spanish  times,  T^e 
war,  the  rinderpest,  the  locusts,  the  drought  and  the 
cholera  have  been  united  as  causes  to  prevent  a  return 
of  the  prosperity  much  needed  in  the  islands.  The 
most  serious  is  the  destruction  by  the  rinderpest 
of  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  draft  cattle,  because 
it  will  take  several  years  of  breeding  to  restore  the 
necessary  number  of  these  indispensable  aids  to  ag- 
riculture. The  Commission  attempted  to  supi>ly  by 
purchase  fi-om  adjoining  countries  the  needed  cattle. 
but  the  experiments  made  were  unsuccessful.  Most 
of  the  cattle  imported  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
change  of  climate  and  the  rigors  of  the  voyage  and 
died   from  other  diseases  than  rinderpast. 

The  income  of  the  Philippine  government  has 
necessarily  been  reduced  by  reason  of  the  business 
and  agricultural  depression  in  the  islands,  and  the 
government  has   been   obliged   to  exercise   great   econ- 


omy to  cut  down  its  expenses  to  reduce  salaries  and 
in  every  way  to  avoid  a  deficit.  It  has  adoi>ted  an 
internal  revenue  law,  imposing  taxes  on  cigars,  cigar- 
ettes and  distilled  liquors,  and  aboli-shing  the  old 
Spanish  industrial  taxes.  The  law  has  not  o|)erated 
as  smoothly  as  was  hoped,  and  although  its  prin- 
ciple is  undoubtedly  correct,  it  may  need  amendments 
for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  people  to  its  pro- 
visions. The  income  derived  from  it  has  partly  made 
up  for  the  reduction  In  customs  revenue. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  Filipinos  employed  in  the  civil  service  and  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  number  of  Americans. 
The  government  in  every  one  of  its  depai  tments 
has  been  rendered  more  efficient  by  elimination  of 
undesirable  material  and  the  promotion  of  deserving 
public   servants. 

Improvements  of  harbor,  roads  and  bridges  continue, 
although  the  cutting  down  of  the  revenue  for})ids  the 
expenditure  of  any  gieat  amount  from  current  income 
for  these  purposes.  Steps  are  being  taken,  by  advei - 
tisement  for  competitive  bids,  to  secure  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  1000  miles  of  raijway 
by  private  corporations  under  the  recent  enabling 
legislation  of  the  Congress.  The  transfer  of  the  friar 
lands,  in  accordance  with  the  contract  made  some 
two  years  ago.  has  been  completely  effected  and  tlie 
purchase  money  paid.  Pi'ovision  has  just  been  made 
by  statute  for  the  speedy  settlement  in  a  special  pro- 
ceeding in  the  Supreme  Court  of  controversies  over 
the  possession  and  title  of  church  buildings  and  rec- 
tories arising  between  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
and  schismatics  claiming  under  ancient  municipali- 
lies.  Negotiations  and  hearings  for  the  settlement  of 
the  amount  due  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  for  rent  * 
and  occupation  of  churches  and  rectories  by  the 
army  of  the  United  States  are  in  piogress,  and  it  is 
hoped  a  satisfactory  conclusion  may  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  before   the  end  of  the  session. 


Tranquility  has  existed  during  the 
Tranquility  l>ast    year     throughout     the    archi- 

i^elago,  except  in  the  province  of 
in  the  Cavite.    the    province    of  -Batangas 

Archipelago.  and.  the  province  of  Samar  and  in 
the  island  of  Jolo  among  the 
Moros.  The  Jolo  disturbance  was  put  an  en<i  to  by 
several  sharp  and  short  engagements,  and  now  peace 
prevails  in  the  Moro  province.  Cavite.  the  mother 
of  ladrones  in  the  Spanish  times,  is  so  permeated 
with  the  traditional  sympathy  of  the  people  for 
ladronism  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  stamp  out  the 
disease.  Batangas  was.  only  disturbed  by  reason  of 
the  fugitive  ladrones  from  Cavite.  Samar  was  thrown 
into  disturbance  by  the  uneducated  and  partly  savage 
peoples  living  in  the  mountains,  who,  having  been 
given  by  the  municipal  code  more  power  than  they 
were  able  to  exercise  discreetly,  elected  municipal 
officers  who  abused  their  trusts,  compelled  the  peo- 
ple raising  hemp  to  sell  it  at  a  much  less  price  than 
it  was  worth  and  by  their  abuses  drove  their  people 
into  resistance  to  constituted  authority.  Cavite  and 
Samar  are  instances  of  reposing  too  much  confidence 
in  the  self-governing  power  of  a*  people.  The  dis- 
turbances have  all  now  been  suppressed,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  with  these  lessons  local  governments  can 
be  formed  which  will  .secure  quiet  and  peace  to  the 
deserving  inhabitants.  The  incident  i^  another  proof 
of  the  fact  that  if  there  has  been  any  error  ns  re- 
gards giving  self-government  in  the  Philippines  it 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  giving  it  too  quickly, 
not  too  slowly.  A  year  from  next  April  the  first  legis- 
lative assembly  for  the  islands  will  be  held.  .  On  the 
sanity  and  self-restraint  of  this  body  much  will  de- 
pend so  far  as  the  future  self-government  of  the. 
islands  is  concerned. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion has  been  the  very  great  Interest  taken  by  the 
common  people  in  education  and  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  enrolled  students  in  the  public 
schools.  The  increase  was  from  300.000  to  500.000 
jiupils.  The  average  attendance  is  about  70  per  cent, 
the  only  limit  upon  the  number  of  pupils  seems  to  be 
the  capacity  of  the  government  to  furnish  teachers 
and  schoolhouses. 

The  agricultural  conditions  of  the  islands  enforce 
more  strongly  than  ever  the  argument  in  favor  of 
reducing  the  taiiff  on  the  products  of  the  Philippine 
islands  entering  the  United  States.  I  earnestly  rec- 
ommend that  the  tariff  now  imnosed  by  the  Dingley 
bill  upon  the  products  of  the  Philippine  islands  be  en- 
tirely removed,  except  the  tariff  on  sugar  and  tobacco, 
and  that  that  tariff  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
present  rates  under  the  Dingley  act;  that  after  July 
1.  1009.  the  tariff  upon  tobacco  and  sugar  produced 
in  the  Philippine  islands  be  entirely  removed,  and  that 
free  trade  between  the  Islands  and  the  United  States 
in  the  pioducts  of  each  country  then  be  provided  for 
by   law. 
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A  statute  in  force,  enactfd  April  15,  lltU4.  suspends 
the  operation  of  the  coastwise  laws  of  the  L'nited 
States  ui)on  the  trade  between  the  Philippine  islands 
and  the  l'nited  States  until  July  1,  19il6.  I  earnestly 
r*H*ommend  that  this  susi)ension  be  postponed  until 
July  1.  1909.  1  think  it  of  doubtful  utility  to  apply 
the  coastwise  laws  to  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  under  any  circumstances. 
because  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  do  no  good  what- 
ever to  American  bottoms,  and  will  only  interfere  and 
be  an  obstacle  to  the  trade  between  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States;  but  if  the  coastwise  law  must 
oe  thus  applied,  certainly  it  ought  not  to  have  effect 
until  free  trade  is  enjoyed  between  the  people  of 
the  U^nited  States  and  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands    In    their    respective    products. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  fiee  trade  between  the 
islands  and  the  United  States  will  produce  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  sugar  and  tobacco  production  of  the  Phil- 
ippine islands.  So  primitive  are  the  methods  of 
agiiculture  in  the  Philippine  islands,  so  slow  is  caj)- 
tial  in  going  to  the  islands,  so  many  difficulties  sur- 
r<)un(l  a  large  agricultural  enterprise  in  the  islands. 
that  it  will  be  many,  many  years  before  the  products 
of  those  islands  will  have  any  effect  whatever  upon 
the  markets  of  the  United  States.  The  problem  of 
labor  is  also  a  formidable  one  with  the  sugar  and 
tol  acco  producers  in  the  islands.  The  best  friends 
P^illipino  people  and  the  people  themselves  are 
utterly  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Chinese  coolie 
labor.  Hence  the  only  solution  is  the  training  of  the 
Filipino  la)  (U-.  and  this  will  take  a  long  time.  The 
enactment  of  a  law  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  making  provision  for  free  trade  between  the 
islands  and  the  United  States,  however,  will  be  of 
great  importance  fiom  a  political  and  sentimental 
standpoint:  and  while  its  actual  benefit  has  doubt- 
le.ss  been  exaggerated  by  the  people  of  the  islands, 
they  ,will  accept  this  measure  of  justice  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  anx- 
ious to  aid  the  people  of  the  Philippine  islands  in  every 
way.  and  especially  in  the  agricultural  development  of 
their  archipelago.  It  will  aid  the  Filipinos  without 
injuring  inteiests  in  America. 

In    my    judgment    immediate    steps 
Fortification  -should    be    taken    for    the    fortifica- 

tion   of   Hawaii.       1  his    is    the   most 
^"^  important   point   in     the    Pacific     to 

Hawaii.  fortify  in  order  to  conserve  the  in- 

terests of  this  country.  It  would 
be  hard  to  overstate  the  importance  of  this  need. 
Hawaii  is  too  heavily  taxed.  I>aws  should  be  enacted 
setting  aside  for  a  period  of  say  twenty  years.  75 
per  cent  of  the  internal  revenue  and  customs  receipts 
from  Hawaii  as  a  special  fund  to  be  expended  in  the 
islands  for  educational  and  public  buildings  and  for 
harbor  improvements  and  military  and  naval  defenses. 
It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  that  our  aim  must 
be  to  develop  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  on  traa^itional 
American  lines.  That  Territory  has  serious  commer- 
cial and  industrial  problems  to  reckon  with,  but  no 
measure  of  relief  can  be  considered  which  looks  to 
legislation  admitting  Chinese  and  restricting  them  by 
stattite  to  field  labor  and  domestic  service.  The  status 
of  servility  can  never  again  be  tolerated  on  American 
soil.  We  can  not  concede  that  the  proper  solution 
of  its  problems  is  special  legislation  admitting  to 
Hawaii  a  cla.ss  of  laborers  denied  admission  to  thf 
other  states  and  territories.  There  are  obstacles,  and 
great  obstacles,  in  the  way  of  btiilding  up  a  represent- 
ative American  community  in  the  Hawaiian  islands; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  American  character  to  give  up 
in  the  face  of  difficulty.  Many  an  American  com- 
monwealth has  been  built  up  against  odds  ecpial  to 
those    that    now   confront    Hawaii. 

No  merely  half-hearted  effort  to  meet  its  problems 
as  other  American  communities  have  met  theirs  can 
be  expected  as  final.  Hawaii  shall  never  become  a 
Territory  in  which  a  governing  class  of  rich  planters 
exists  by  means  of  coolie  labor.  Even  if  the  means  of* 
growth  of  the  Territory  is  thereby  rendered  slower. 
the  growth  must  only  take  place  by  the  admission  of 
immigrants  fit  in  the  end  to  assume  the  duties  and 
burdens  of  full  American  citizen.ship.  Our  aim  must 
be  to  develop  the  territory  on  the  .same  basis  of  stable 
citizenship   as   exists    on    this   continent. 

I   earnestly   advocate    the   adoption 
American  ^^    legislation    which    will    explicitly 

^onfer   American   citizenship   on   all 
Citizenship  citizens    of    Porto    Rico.    There    is. 

For  Porto  Rico,  in  my  judgment,  no  excuse  for  fail- 
ure to  do  this.  The  harbor  of  San 
Juan  should  be  dredged  and  improved.  The  expenses 
of  the  Fedetal  Court  of  Porto  Rico,  should  be  met  ' 
from  the  Federal  treasury,  and  not  from  the  Porto 
Rican  treasury.  The  elections  in  Porto  Rico  should 
take  place  every  four  years,  and  the  legislature  should 


meet  in  session  evei-y  two  years.  The  present  form 
of  government  in  Poi  to  Rico,  which  provides  for  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  the  members  of  the 
executive  council  or  upper  house  of  the  legislature. 
has  pioved  .satisfactory  and  has  inspired  confidence 
in  property  owners  and  investors.  I  do  not  deem  it 
advisable  at  the  present  time  to  change  this  foim 
in  any  material  feature.  '1  he  i>roblems  and  needs  of 
the  islands  are  industrial  and  commercial  lather  than 
political. 

I  wish  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  one  question  which  affects  our  insular  possessions 
geneially;  namely,  the  need  of  an  Increased  libei"ality 
in  the  treatment  of  the  whole  franchise  question  in 
these  islands.  In  the  proper  desire  to  prevent  the 
islands  being  exploited  by  sjieculators  and  to  have 
them  develop  in  the  interest  of  their  own  people  an 
error  has  been  made  in  refusing  to  grant  sufticiently 
liberal  terms  to  induce  the  in\'estment  of  American 
capital  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Porto  Rico.  Else- 
where in  this  message  I  have  spoken  strongly  against 
the  jealousy  of  mere  wealth,  and  especially  of  cor- 
corpoiate  wealth  as  such.  Hut  it  is  particularly  re- 
giettable  to  allow  any  such  jealousy  to  be  developed 
when  we  are  dealing  either  with  our  insular  or  with 
foreign  affairs.  The  big  corporation  has  achieved  its 
present  position  in  the  business  world  sim'dv  because 
it  is  the  most  effective  instrument  in  business  com- 
petition. In  foreign  affairs  we  cannot  afford  to  put 
our  people  at  a  disadvantage  with  their  competitors 
by  in  any  way  discriminating  against  the  efficiency 
of  our  business  organizations.  In  the  same  way  we 
can  not  afi'ord  to  allow  our  insular  possessions  to  lag 
behind  in  industrial  development  from  any  twisted 
jealousy  of  business  success.  It  is.  of  course,  a 
meie  tiuirm  to  say  that  the  business  interets  of 
the  islands  will  only  be  developed  if  it  becomes  the 
financial  interest  of  somebody  to  develop  them.  Yet 
this  development  is  one  of  the  things  most  earnestly 
to  be  wished  for  in  the  interest  of  the  islands  them- 
selves. We  have  been  paying  all  possible  heed  to  the 
political  and  educational  interests  of  the  islands,  but, 
important  though  these  objects  are.  it  is  not  less 
important  that  we  should  favor  their  industrial  de- 
velopment. The  Government  can  in  certain  ways 
help  this  directly,  as  by  building  good  roads;  but 
the  fundamental  and  vital  help  must  be  givert 
through  the  development  of  the  industries  of  the^ 
islands,  and  a  most  efticient  means  to  this  en(t 
is  to  encourage  big  American  corporations  to  start 
industries  in  them,  and  this  means  to  make  it  ad- 
vantHgeous  for  them  to  do  so.  To  limit  the  ownership 
of  mining  claims  as  has  been  done  in  the  Philippines-, 
is  absurd.  In  both  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico 
the  limit  of  holdiijgs  of  land  should  be  largely 
raised. 


I    earnestly    ask    that    Alaska    be 
Alaska  given    an    elective    delegate.      Some 

M   rt*k.  iierson    should    be    chosen    who    can 

ana   utner  p^^i^    ^^^  authority   of   the   needs 

Territories.  of  the  Territory.  The  Government 
should  aid  in  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  from  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  to  the  Yukon 
river  in  American  territory.  In  my  last  two  messages 
I  advocated  certain  additional  action  on  behalf  of 
Ala.ska.  I  shall  not  now  repeat  those  recommenda- 
tions, but  I  shall  lay  all  my  stress  upon  the  one 
recommendation  of  giving  to  Alaska  some  one  author- 
ized to  speak  for  it.  I  should  prefer  that  the  dele- 
gate was  made  elective,  but  if  this  is  not  deemed  wise, 
then  make  him  appointive.  At  any  rate,  give  Alaska 
some  person  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  .si)eak 
with  authority  on  her  behalf  to  the  Congress.  The 
natural  resources  of  Alaska  are  great.  Some  of 
the  chief  needs  of  the  peculiarly  energetic,  self-re- 
liant and  typically  American  white  population  of 
Alaska  were  set  forth  in  my  last  message.  I  also 
earnestly  ask  your  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
Alaskan  Indians.  All  Indians  who  are  competent 
should  receive  the  full  rights  of  American  citizenship. 
It  is.  for  instance,  a  gross  and  indefensible  wrong  to 
deny  to  such  hard-working,  decent  living  Indians  as 
the  Metlakahtlas  the  right  to  obtain  licenses  as  cap- 
tains, pilots  and  engineers,  the  right  to  enter  min- 
ing claims  and  to  profit  by  the  homestead  law.  These 
particular  Indians  are  civilized  and  are  competent 
and  entitled  to  be  put  on  the  same  basis  with  the 
white  men  around  about  th*'m. 

I  recommend  that  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma 
be  admitted  as  one  state,  and  that  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  be  admitted  as  one  state.  There  is  no  obli- 
gation upon  us  to  treat  territorial  subdivisions,  which 
are  matters  of  convenience  only,  as  binding  us  on  the 
question  of  admission  to  statehood.  Nothing  has  taken 
up  more  time  in  the  Congress  during  the  past  few 
years  than  the  question  as  to  the  statehood  to  be 
granted  to  the  four  territories  above  mentioned;  and 
after   careful    consideration    of   all    that    has    been    de- 
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veloped  in  the  discussions  of  the  question  I  recom- 
mend that  they  be  immediately  admitted  as  two 
states.  There  is  no  justification  for  further  delay, 
and  the  advisability  of  making-  the  tour  territories 
into    two   states   has   been   clearly   established. 

In  some  of  the  territories  the  legislative  assem- 
blies issue  licenses  for  gambling-.  The  Congress  should 
by  law  forbid  this  practice,  the  harmful  results  of 
which  are  obvious  at  a  glance. 


The    treaty    between    the    United 
Construction        States  and  the  republic  of  Panama, 
under    which    the    construction    of 


of 


the   Panama  canal  was   made  pos- 


Isthmlan  Canal  sible,  went  into  effect  with  its 
ratification  by  the  United  States 
Senate  on  February  23,  1904.  The  canal  properties  of 
the  P'rench  Canal  Company  were  transferred  to  the 
United  States  on  April  23,  1904,  on  payment  of  $40,- 
000,000  to  that  company.  On  April  1,  1905,  the  com- 
mission was  reorganized,  and  it  now  consists  of 
Theodore  P.  Shonts,  chairman;  Charles  E.  Magoon, 
Benjamin  M.  Harrod,  Rear-Admiral  Mordecai  T. 
Endicott,  Brigadier-General  Peter  C.  Hains  and  Colonel 
Oswald  H.  Ernst.  John  F.  Stevens  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  on  July  1st  last.  Active  work  in  canal 
construction,  mainly  preparatory,  has  been  in  progress 
for  less  than  a  year  and  a  half.  During  that  period 
two  points  about  the  canal  have  ceased  to  be  open  to 
debate.  First,  the  question  of  route;  the  -  canal  will 
be  built  on  the  isthmus  of  Panam'a.  Second,  the  ques- 
tion of  feasibility;  there  are  no  physical  obstacles  on 
this  route  that  American  engineering  skill  will  not  be 
able  to  overcome  without  serious  difficulty  or  that 
will  prevent  the  completion  of  the  canal  within  a 
reasonable  time  and  at  a  reasonable  cost.  This  is 
virtually  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  engineers 
who  have  investigated  the  matter  for  the  government. 

The  point  which  remains  unsettled  is  the  question 
of  type,  whether  the  canal  shall  be  one  of  several 
locks  above  sea  level,  or  at  sea  level  with  a  single 
tide  lock.  On  this  point  I  hope  to  lay  before  the  Con- 
gress at  an  early  day  the  findings  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  American  and  European  Engineers,  that  at 
my  invitation  have  been  considering  the  subject,  to- 
gether with  the  report  of  the  Commission  thereon; 
and  such  comments  thereon  or  recommendations  in 
reference   thereto  as  may  seem  necessary. 

The  American  people  is  pledged  to  the  speediest 
possible  construction  of  a  canal  adequate  to  meet  the 
demands  which  the  commerce  of  the  world  will  make 
upon  it,  and  I  appeal  most  earnestly  to  the  Congress 
to  aid  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  pledge.  Gratifying 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year,  and 
especially  during  the  past  four  months.  The  greater 
part  of  the  necessary  preliminary  work  has  been  done. 
Actual  work  of  excavation  could  be  begun  only  on  a 
limited  scale  till  the  canal  zone  was  made  a  healthful 
place  to  live  in  and  to  work  in.  The  isthmus  had 
to  be  sanitated  first.  This  task  has  been  so  thoroughly 
accomplished  that  yellow  fever  has  been  virtually  ex- 
tirpated from  the  isthmus  and  general  health  condi- 
tions vastly  improved.  The  same  methods  which  con- 
verted the  island  of  Cuba  from  a  pest  hole,  which 
menaced  the  health  of  the  world,  into  a  healthful 
place  of  abode,  have  been  applied  on  the  isthmus  with 
satisfactory  results.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  when  the  plans  for  water  supply,  paving  and 
sewerage  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  the  large  labor 
camps  have  been  fully  carried  out,  the  isthmus  will 
be,  for  the  tropics,  an  unusually  healthy  place  of 
abode.  The  work  is  so  far  advanced  now  that  the 
health  of  all  those  employed  in  canal  work  is  as  well 
guarded  as  It  Is  on  similar  work  In  this  country 
and  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  sanitating  the  isthmus,  satisfactory 
quarters  are  being  provided  for  employes  and  an  ade- 
quate system  of  supplying  them  with  wholesome 
food  at  reasonable  prices  has  been  created.  Hospitals 
have  been  established  and  equipped  that  are  without 
superiors  of  their  kind  anywhere.  The  country  has 
thus  been  made  fit  to  work  in,  and  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  those  who  are 
to  do  the  work.  During  the  past  year  a  large  portion 
of  the  plant  with  which  the  work  is  to  be  done  has 
been  ordered.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  by  the 
middle  of  the  approaching  year  a  sufi^cient  proportion 
of  this  plant  will  have  been  installed  to  enable  us  to 
resume  the  work  of  excavation  on  a  large  scale. 


What  is  needed  now  and  without  delay  is  an  ap- 
propriation by  the  Congress  to  meet  the  current  and 
accruing  expenses  of  the  commision.  The  first  appro- 
priation of  $10,000,000,  out  of  the  $135,000,000  authorized 
by  the  Spooner  act,  was  made  three  years  ago.  It  is 
nearly  exhausted.  There  is  barely  enough  of  it  re- 
maining to  carry  the  Commission  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  Unless  the  Congress  shall  appropriate  before 
that  time  all  work  must  cease.  To  arrest  progress 
for  any  length  of  time  now,  when  matters  are  advanc- 
ing so  satisfactorily,  would  be  deplorable.  There  will 
be  no  money  with  which  to  meet  pay  roll  obligations 
and  none  with  which  to  meet  bills  coming  due  for 
materials  and  supplies;  and  there  will  be  demorali- 
zation of  the  forces,  here  and  on  the  isthmus,  now 
working  so  harmoniously  and  effectively,  if  there  is 
delay  in  granting  an  emergency  appropriation.  Esti- 
mates of  the  amount  necessary  will  be  found  in  the 
accompanying  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Commission. 


I  recommend  more  adequate  pro- 
Adequate  Provision  vision    than    has    been    made    here- 
tofore for  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
for  state  nient  of  State.  Within  a  few  years 

Department.  there  has  been  a  very  great  in- 
crease in  the  amount  and  import- 
ance of  the  work  to  be  done  by  that  department, 
both  in  Washington  and  abroad.  This  has  been 
caused  by  the  great  increase  of  our  foreign  trade, 
the  increase  of  wealth,  among  our  people,  which  en- 
ables them  to  travel  more  generally  than  heretofore, 
the  increase  of  American  capital  which  is  seeking 
investment  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  growth  of 
our  power  and  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  civilized 
world.  There  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  of 
facilities  for  doing  the  work  afforded  to  the  depart- 
ment  having   charge   of   our   foreign   relations. 

Neither  at  home  nor  abroad  is  there  a  suglcient 
working  force  to  do  the  business  properly.  In  many 
respects  the  system  which  was  adequate  to  the  work 
of  twenty-five,  or  even  ten,  years  ago.  is  inadequate 
now,  and  should  be  changed.  Our  consular  force 
should  be  classified,  and  appointments  should  be 
made  to  the  several  classes  with  authority  to  the 
Executive  to  assign  the  members  of  each  class  to 
duty  at  such  posts  as  the  interests  of  the  service 
require,  instead  of  the  appointments  being  made  as  at 
present  to  specified  posts.  There  should  be  an  ade- 
quate inspection  service,  so  that  the  department 
may  be  able  to  inform  itself  how  the  business  of 
each  consulate  is  being  done,  instead  of  depend- 
ing upon  casual  private  information  or  rumor.  The 
fee  system  should  be  entirely  abolished,  and  a  due 
equivalent  made  in  salary  to  the  officers  who  now 
eke  out  their  subsistence  by  means  of  fees.  Sufficient 
provision  should  be  made  for  a  clerical  force  in  every 
consulate,  composed  entirely  of  Americans,  instead 
of  the  insufficient  provision  now  made,  which  com- 
pels the  employment  of  great  numbers  of  citizens  of 
foreign  countries  whose  services  can  be  obtained  for 
less  money.  At  a  large  part  of  our  consulates  the 
office  quarters  and  the  clerical  force  are  inadequate 
to  the  performance  of  the  onerous  duties  imposed  by 
the  recent  provisions  of  our  immigration  laws,  as 
well  as  by  our  increasing  trade.  In  many  parts  of 
the  world  the  lack  of  suitable  quarters  of  our  em- 
bassies, legations  and  consulates  detracts  from  the 
respect  in  which  our  officers  ought  to  be  held,  and 
seriously    impairs    their   weight   and    infiuence. 

Suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  the  expense 
of  keeping  our  diplomatic  officers  more  fully  informed 
of  what  is  being  done  from  day  to  day  in  the  progress 
of  our  diplomatic  affairs  with  other  countries.  The 
lack  of  such  information,  caused  by  insufficient  ap- 
propriations available  for  cable  tolls  and  for  clerical 
and  messenger  service,  frequently  puts  our  officers  at 
a  great  disadvantage  and  detracts  from  their  useful- 
ness. The  salary  list  should  be  readjusted.  It  does 
not  now  correspond  either  to  the  importance  of  the 
.service  to  be  rendered  and  the  degrees  of  ability  and 
experience  required  in  the  different  positions,  or  to 
the  differences  in  the  cost  of  living.  In  many  cases 
the   salaries    are    quite    inadequate. 

THEODORE    ROOSEVELT. 

The   White   House.    December   5,    1905. 

(From  the  Associated  Press;  Sub-Headings  from 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.) 
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An      AppcblI 

To  be  Fair  to  Yourself — io  Learn  by  a  Test  what  Liq- 
uozone  Means  to  You.     The  First  Bottle  is  Free. 


To  you  who  are  sick  and  are  waiting — this  appeal 
is  to  you.     An  appeal  to  be  fair  with  yourself. 

Don't  think  that  the  help  which  you  need  is  im- 
possible. Please,  for  a  moment,  lay  your  doubts 
aside.  Send  us  this  coupon  and  see  the  good  it  may 
bring  you.  Let  us  buy  you  a  bottle  oi  Liquozone 
to   try. 

The  test  is  free;  and,  if  it  succeeds,  think  what  it 
means  to  you.  And  do  you  suppose  we  would  make 
this  offer  if  the  results  were  not  likely  to  be  satis- 
factory! 

Note  what  this  product  has  done. 

Two  years  ago,  Liquozone  was  known  to  but 
few.  Now  more  than  11,000,000  bottles  have  been 
used.  Today  there  are  countless  cured  ones — 
scattered  over  half  the  world — telling  what  they 
owe  to  Liquozone. 

We  ask  you  to  do  what  they  did.  Let  this 
product  itself  prove  its  power.  Please  try  it  at 
our  expense. 


What   Liquozone    Is. 

Liquozone  is  a  tonic-germicide,  the  virtues  of  which 
are  derived  from  gas  alone.     The  formula   is  sent  to 

The  process  of  making  requires  large  apparatus, 
and  from  8  to  14  day's  time.  It  is  directed  by  chem- 
ists of  the  highest  class.  The  object  is  to  fix  and 
combine  the  gases  as  to  carry  their  virtues  into  the 
system.  ,    ^. 

The  gases  employed  are  vitalizing,  and  the  pro- 
duct which  results  is  a  tonic.  The  gases  are  ger- 
micidal, and  the  product  they  create  is  a  harmless 
germicide.  No  alcohol,  no  opiates,  no  dangerous 
drugs  are  employed  in  it.  Nothing  whatever  but 
helpful    gases,    and    the    water    used    to    absorb    them. 

The  invention  of  Liquozone  meant  finding  a  way 
to  utilize  gases  in  the  treatment  of  germ  diseases. 
And  millions  know  from  experience  something  of 
what  that  discovery  means  to  humanity. 

Kills  Disease   Germs. 

The  main  value  of  Liquozone  lies  in  the  fact  that 
It  is  deadly  to  germs,  yet  harmless  to  living  tissues. 

That  is  not  true  of  common  germicides.  They  are 
poisons  when  taken  internally.  That  is  why  medi- 
cine has  proved  so  helpless  in  dealing  with  germ  dis- 
eases. The  usual  germ-killing  drugs  cannot  be  taken 
in    effective    doses    internally. 

Liquozone  is  harmless.  That  fact  has  been  repeat- 
edly proved  by  scientific  tests.  Not  only  harmless; 
It  is  good  for  you.  Its  effects  are  exhilerating,  vital- 
izing and  purifying.  Its  benefit  is  often  apparent 
from  the  very  first  dose.  Yet  contact  with  Liquozone 
destroys  every  form  of  disease  germ  that  has  yet 
been   discovered. 

Can  you  not  see  why  this  product  may  do  what 
other  remedies  fail  to  accomplish? 

Germ   Diseases. 

In  the  past  few  years,  scores  of  diseases  have  been 
traced  to  germ  attacks.  These  include  most  of  our 
minor   ills,    and   most   of  our  serious   sickness. 

A  few  years  ago.  all  these  diseases  were  attributed 
to  other  causes.  The  remedies  made  for  them  were 
based  on  theories  which  have  since  been  abandoned. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  those  old-time  remedies  so 
often    prove    ineffective? 

Germ  diseases  call  for  Liquozone.  In  any  such  dis- 
ease— no  matter  how  difficult— we  send  to  each  user 
a  guarantee,  permitting  two  months'  treatment  at  our 
financial  risk.  If  the  results  are  unsatisfactory,  the 
patient's  own  druggist  returns  every  penny  paid.    We 


do    this    so   that    none   who   need    this   help   may   find 
reason  to  go  without  it. 

We  have  sent  out  many  thousands  of  these  guar- 
antees, yet  less  than  five  in  each  thousand  have  been 
returned  for  redemption.  Can  you  not  see  that  a 
remedy  so  wonderfully  effective  In  general  is  likely 
to   be   effective   with   you? 


Where   It   Applies. 


These  are  the  diseases  in  which  Liquozone  has  been 
most  widely  employed.  In  these  diseases,  more  than 
any  others,  it  has  earned  its  wide  reputation.  Not 
all  of  these  are  known  germ  diseases.  Authorities 
differ  on  some  of  them.  But,  according  to  our  ex- 
perience, these  are  the  diseases  to  which  Liquozone 
best   applies. 

In  each  of  these  diseases  we  supply  the  first  bottle 
free.      And    in    all — no    matter    how    difficult — we    offer 
each    user    a    two    months'    further    test    without    the  , 
risk  of  a  penny. 

Goitre — Gout 
Gonorrhea — Gleet 


Asthma 

Abscess — Anaemia 
Bronchitis 
Blood    Poison 
Bowel    Troubles 
Coughs — Colds 
Consumption 
Contagious  Diseases 
Cancer — Catarrh 
Dyspepsia — Dandruff 
Dysentery — Diarrhea 
Eczema — Erysipelas 
Fevers — Gall    Stones 


Hay  Fever — Influenza 
La    Grippe 
Leucorrhea 
Malaria — Neuralgia 
Piles — Quinsy 
Rheumatism 
Scrofula — Syphilis 
Skin  Diseases 
Tuberculosis 
Tumors — Ulcers 
Throat  Troubles 


Also    most    forms    of    the    following: 
Kidney  Troubles  Liver  Troubles 

Stomach  Troubles  Women's  Diseases 

Fever,  inflammation  or  catarrh — impure  or  poisoned 
blood — usually   indicate  a  germ   attack. 

In  nervous  debility  Liquozone  acts  as  a  vitalizer, 
accomplishing   remarkable   results. 


50c   Bottle   Free. 


If  you  need  Liquozone,  and  have  never  tried  It, 
please  send  us  this  coupon.  We  will  then  mail  you 
an  order  on  a  local  druggist  for  a  full-size  bottle, 
and  will  pay  the  druggist  ourselves  for  it.  This  is 
our  free  gift,  made  to  convince  you,  to  let  the  pro- 
duct itself  show  you  what  it  can  do.  Its  acceptance 
places   you  under  no  obligation   whatever. 

Please  don't  argue,  or  doubt,  or  hesitate.  Don't 
miss  the  help  that  millions  have  employed.  Learn  at 
our  expense  what  Liquozone  means  to  you,  then  judge 
its  value  by  results.     Please  send  this  coupon  today. 

Liquozone    costs    50c.    and    $1. 


CUT   OUT  THIS    COUPON. 

Fill  it  out  and  mail  it  to  The  Liquozone  Com- 
pany,  458-464  Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago. 

My    disease    Is 

I  have  never  tried  Liquozone,   but  if  you  will 
supply   me  a   50c   bottle   free   I  will   take   it. 

M  10-1  Give  full  address — write  plainly. 


Note  that  this  ofter  applies  to  new  users  only. 
Any   physician   or  hospital   not  yet  using   Liquozone 
will  be  gladly  supplied  for  a  test. 
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California  Limited 
to    Chicago 


EVERY  DAY 


IT  IS  THE  BEST 


Ticket  Offices: 

653  Market  Street 

Ferry  Depot 

1112    Broadway 
Oakland 
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CLICQUOTghampagne 


"The    Connoisseur's     Choice" 

The    GENUINE,   imponed    direct    from    FRANCE, 

'•IS  NOT  TIED  WITH  A  STRING" 
It  bears  this  LABEL  as  a  guarantee  of  QUALITY: 


AYIGNIERG'- 


MU  A6UrT5  fO!  THE  PACmC  COAST 


Just  what  you  want  in  your 

Dining  Room, 

Bed  Room, 
Bath  Room 

or  Office 

Oil  Heater 


That  heats  the 


Home  "Is  it 


»» 


No  Smoke,  No  Odor,    No  Ashes,  No  Soot 
Economical  and  Convenient 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 
HEATING  APPARATUS 

W.  W.  MONTAGIE  &  CO. 


R\ilofsoi\V  California 


TOASTE 


Something  new'  Make. 
<'elicious  toast.  no<-sti't 
I  urn.  Under  saucepans 
t  revents  food  scorching 
Ask  dealer  first  or  by  ex- 
press [not  prepaid]  '  25c. 
Send  dealer's  name  and  re- 
ceive hand.«Jome  Cali(t>riiia 
souvenir  free! 


A  PERFECT  FIGURE  GUARANTEED 

To  every  lady  who  wears  a 

Sahlin  Perfect  Form  S  Corset  Combined 

Ladies  who  have  worn  this  gannent  are 
anxious  ti>  testify  to  its  merils.     The  ilUis- 
trations  tell   what  space  does  not  allow  us 
to  print.     The  Back  View  shows  the  man- 
ner of  adjustment ;  try  the  position.    It  will 
naturally     throw     your     chest     forward, 
shoulders  hack  and  cause  you  to  stand 
e(ect  — thus  broadening    the    chest, 
expanding  the  lungs  and  strength' 
ening  the 
___j^fk        heart  and 
^■■^^KK     stomach. 


$1.00 
$1.50 


T  (••••' 


Ask  your  DEALER  for 

SAHLIN 

It  is  your  protection  a^^inst  un- 
satisfactory substitutes.  The  name 
on   every  garment.    If  he  cannot 
supply  you  order  direct.     Every 
garmentis guaranteed.  Twostyles, 
High  and  Low  bust.  MadeinCorset 
Salteen,White,DraborBlack,also 
White    Summer    Netting:.     Best 
Grade.  $1.50;  Medium.  $1.00. 
Postage  Prepaid.     Give    b»ist   and 
A'aist  measure  and  length  of  waist  from 
■irmpit   to   waist   line.     Write    to-day 
Fashion  Catalog.    FREE. 
THE  SAHLIN  CO. 
1322  Wabash  Ave.,  ChicagfO 


TAe  wonderful  new  heat-imparting 

Thermalite  Bag 

•SUCCESSOR  TO  THE  HOT-WATER  BAG" 

It  is  made  of  the  very  best  Para  rub- 
ber with  a  soft,  light  gray  finish  and  is 
I  filled  with  a  wonderful  new  heat-accu- 
mulating compound  recently  perfected 
in  Germany  after  ten  years  of  patient 
,  scii^ntific  research. 

Maintains  Perfect  TJniform 
Temperature 
about  130  deg.  F.  Gives  a  dry.  even, 
vitalizing  heat,  a  heat  that  will  last  alt 
;  night  without  reduction  of  temperature. 
It  Can  Be  Always  Ready,  for  it 
stores  heat  to  use  when  wanted;  you  simply  remove  and 
replace  the  stopper  as  directed  and  the  bag  will  become 
hot  in  a  minute,  and  stay  hot  for  hours. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER  says:  *  'There  will  be  a  Thenna- 
lite  Bag  in  evei-y  home  m  the  land  and  the  inconvenient 
hot-water  bottles  will  be  out  of  date  as  soon  as  people 
realize  the  convenience  of  the  Thermalite  Bag." 
Made  in  five  sizes.  No.  2— Two  quart  size— $8,00. 
If  the  druggist  cannot  supply  you  we  will  send  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  price.    Send  for  free  book. 

The  Thermalite  Co.,  159  Elm  St.,  New  York.  U.  S,  A. 
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THE    RIGHT   WAY 


XI 

3 


AN  EXCLUSIVE   BUSINESS 

Room  500,  95  Washington  St..  Chicago.  244  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles.  1016  Broadway,  Oakland.  11  Montgomery 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


DODGE'S 

Society  and  Commercial  Stationery.     Pictures 
and  Picture  Framing.     Engraving. 


123  GRANT  AVENUE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


.A    POPULAR    RESORT    FOR    MEN. 

"THE  CLUB" 


310  Second  St. 
The  Dalles,  Oregon 


J.  L.  pre  I  man',  Prop. 


THE  PACIFIC  MINER 

"■"HE    PACIFIC    MINER  was  e^ablished  in  1897 

1         at  Portland,  Oregon,  as  a  semi-monthly  publica- 

H         tion.     It  has  a  bona  fide  paid  circulation  of  over 

6,000.     It   has    ju^    been    purchased   by   The 

Calkins  Newspaper    Syndicate.     There  are   some  names 

that  spell  "Success",  some  spell  "Failure".     The  Calkins 

Newspaper   Syndicate  spells   "SUCCESS;"  all  capital 

letters. 

Five  years  ago  this  Syndicate  created  The  Pacific  Coa^ 
Miner  out  of  nothing.     In  two  years  it  was  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  the   great  mining   joumals   of   the  country.     At 
this  time  it  was    sold  at   the  higher  price   ever   paid  for  a 
two  year  old    magazine.     The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndi- 
cate will  publish  The  Pacific  Miner  as  a   monthly  and  no 
advertiser  who  wants  to  reach    the  leading  mining  intere^s 
of  the  United  States  can  afford  not  to  be  found  in  its  ad- 
vertising columns. 

The    Calkins     Newspaper     Syndicate 

San  Francisco        New  York       Portland       Los  Angeles       Reno 
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Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits 

$3,000,000.00 


Your  Estate 


The  executor  of  your  estate  should  be  compe- 
tent; experienced  and  thoroughly  reliable  :  :  :  : 

This  company,  with  its  wide  experfence,  large 
capital  and  surplus,  and  reliable  management 
is  in  a  position  to  settle  your  estate  economic- 
ally and  with  the  utmost  fidelity  to  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  your  will  ;::::::::::: 


California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Co. 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets  San  Francisco,  California 

Assets  over  $  1  0,000,000 


Boynton  ^  Esterly 

Publishers  of  the  Sierra  Educational 
News  and  Book  Review 

..ARE.. 

also      the      proprietors      of      the 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS  AGENCIES 

of  Everett  O.  Fisk  &  Co. 

We  are  in  constant  need  of  more  teachers 
as  we  are  daily  requested  to  furnish  teach- 
ers for 

Rural  schools  at  $60-$10  per  month 
Graded  schools  at  |65-J75  per  month 
High  schools  at  |75-|1Z5  per  month 
Principalships  at  J100-J300  per  month 

as  well  as  for 

Tutorships 

Private  schools,  and 

Colleges 

not  only  in  California,  but  in  the  other  Pa- 
cific Coast  States,  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States 
in  general.  Send  for  information,  or  call  at 

5  I  8     Parrott   Building,    San    Francisco 
California 

(After  January  1,  1906,  717  Market  St.) 
525    Stimson    Block      ::      Los    Angeles,    California 


The  Techau  Tavern 

^  A  New  Feature  for  the 
Entertainment  of  Patrons.. 


Tlie  Royal    Hawaiian  Sextette,  fieaded  by  tlie  greatest  of 

tenors,  John  Ellis,  sing  for  luncfieon,  dinner  and  after 

.  .  .  tfieatre  .  .  . 

Special  Solos  by  ELLIS  Every  Sunday 
Night  After  Theatre 


Every  Woman 

i  interested  and  should  know 
about  the  wonderful 

Marvel  Whirling 

Spray  Douche 


Ask  your    druggist   tor  it 
If  he    cannot    supply    the 
MARVEL,    accept   no    other    but 
send    stamp  for    illustrated  !>ook — 
sealed.    It  gives  full  particulars  and 
directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 


MARVEL  CO., 


g,  44  E.  23d  STREET,    NEW   YORK 
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YOU     GET     RESULTS     FROM 

HOME  TALK 

THE    WOMAN'S    HOUSEHOLD    cTWAGAZINE 


Only  Reputable  Advertisements  Accepted 


A.  E.  LITTLE   &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 


"Sorosis,"  the  Nbav  Shoe  for  Women 

LYNN,  MASS. 

HOME  TALK,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen — In  response  to  your  request  in  yours 
of  the  29th  ult.  would  state  that  we  haCe  had  207 
replies  from  our  one  time  advertisement  in  Home 
Talk.  Yours  tiery  truly, 

A.  E.  LITTLE  &-  CO. 
Dictated.     W.  H.  S.  {C) 


msh  to  try  "HOME  TALK"? 

Advertising  Rate,  $1.00  per  Agate  Line 


Sample  Copy  on  Request 


HOME  TALK 


150   NASSAU   ST., 
NEW      YORK 
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The"YandE" 
Idea 

applies  to  vour  office  system.  Will  ease  your  mind  by 
simplifying  and  reducing  your  labors.  It  saves  time  and 
money.  Are  you  tired  of  the  old  way?  Let  us  show  you 
the  new.  Do  you  keep  a  set  of  books?  Let  us  sliow  you 
the  latest  development  in 

CA  RD    LEDGERS 


The  alphabetical  and  numerical  system  of  indexing  com 
billed  in  one.  Expert  accountants  pronounce  it  a  grand 
idea.  We  have  it  in  actual  use.  We  make  the  Vertical 
Letter  Files  in  upright  and  horizontal  sections,  Card  Index 
Systems,  Shannon  Letter  Files,  Roller  Copiers,  Document 
Files.  Legal  Blank  Cabinets,  Commercial  Report  Cabinets, 
Catalog  Cabinets.    Send  for  catalog. 

Yawman  ®.  Erbe  Mfg.  Co. 


635-639  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco 


THK 

Sierra  Educational  News 

AND 

Book   Review 

Contains  each  month  : 

A  discussion  of  an  education  problem. 
Statements  concerning  the  certification    of 
teachers  in  CaHforniaand  the  other  Pacific 
Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
Announcement  of  future  educational  events. 
Reports  of  recent  educational  meetings. 
Directories  of  school  officials. 
Information  of  school  bonds,  special  taxes, 
new'   school    buildings,   school    views, 
changes  among  teachers,  etc. 
It  costs  but   Fifty  Cents  a   year,  and  may  be 
combined  with  almost  any  other  magazine  for 
the  price  of  the  other  publication  alone.    Sam- 
ple copies  sent  freely  on  request. 

Published  by 

BOYNTON   ^  ESTERLEY 


825  Market  St. 


San  Francisco,  Gal. 


(After  Jan.  1,  1906.  717  Market  Street) 


Just  Like  Floating  on  Air 

See  that  spring  over  there>     It  makes  the  Schram  Rocker  so 
restful,  so  "comfy" — so  delightfully  easy  that  you'll  swear 
you  have  never  rocked  before  after  you've  tried 

The  Schram  "";rr  Rocking  Chair 

It   responds  to  every  motion  of   the  body,  relieves  the  tension  of  tired  nerves  and   muscles,   and   permits  the  perfect 
relaxation   so  vitally  essential    after  a   hard  day's  work.    You'll  never  know  till  you  try  the  Schram  how  restful  a  chair 

can  be.  And  this  wopderfut  convolute  spring  (patented) 
is  only  an  incident  in  the  make-up  of  a  royally  good  chair. 
The  wood  is  selected  golden  oak.  carefully  kiln-dried  and 
piano-finished.  The  coverings — heavy  leather,  plush  or 
verona— are  the  best  the  market  affords,  each  piece  beintr 
carefully  inspected  for  the  slightest  flaw  before  using.  The 
filling  is  the  best  imported  curled  hair.  The  whole  is  assem- 
bled into  as  perfect  a  chair  as  we  can  make,  and  we've  been 
making  good  chairs  all  our  lives. 

Rock  Ten  Days 
for  Nothing 

and  If  it  isn't  the  easiest  chair  you 
ever' sal  in— and  a  better  chair 
other  ways— send  it  right  back  at 
our  expense  and  we  will  return 
every  penny  of  your  money. 

Take  advant;ige  of  this  Special 
Offer  at  once.  Send  a  postal  todiiy 
for  the  details.  For  your  body's 
sake,  do  it  NOW. 

A.  W.  Schram  &  Sons 

Company 

122  Marion  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 
TO  TRY 

We  want  every  smoker 
in  the  country  to  know 
our  FEDORA  Paneteh, 
the  finest  cigar  for  the 
least  money  that  any 
cigar  factory  ever  pro- 
duced. 

It  has  made  so  many  satisfied 
customers  for  us,  presents  such 
a  rare  bargain  that  we  know 
that  even  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  smokers  now  regularly 
using  it  are  but  a  small  part  of 
those  who  would  smoke  this 
cigar  right  along  if  only  they 
were  acquainted  with  it. 

Therefore,  we  make  you  a 
special  proposition  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  our  regular  plan 
so  that  everyone  may  improve 
this  exceptional  chance  and 
SAVE  HALF  YOUR  CIGAR 
MONEY.  I 

The   FEDORA  Panetela 
is    made    of    fine,    pure   clear 
Havana  filler,  wrapped  in  the 
highest  grade  imported  Sumatra. 

Guaranteed  equal  to  any  ten 
cent  cigar  at  retail,  or  any  five  j"°jj* 
dollar  per  hundred  cigar  adver-  *"''si"- 
tised.  Let  the  cigars  themselves  prove 
all  this.  If  they  do  not,  the  expense 
is  all  ours. 

OUR  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION.— For  a  limited 
time  we  will  ^end  JOO  FEDORA  Panetelas  all  Trans- 
portation Prepaid,  to  any  responsible  smoker  sending 
us  his  letter-head  or  business  card.  Smoke  ten  cigars 
from  any  part  of  the  box.  If  you  don't  like  them,  you 
agree  to  send  back  the  90  at  our  cxpcmc  within  10  days, 
or  else  remit  $4.00  within  thirty  days. 

Our  beautiful  catalogue  "  Rolled  Reveries "  illustrates 
other  cigars  of  various  grades;  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  B.  ROGERS  &  CO.,  p,Vn"eIrs" 

35  Jarvis  Street,  BINOHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


-■■-■Tr^^. 


ALL 

fAMERICAl 


5H0E 


Style  No.  7287 

Men's 
Russia  Calf 

Blucher  Oxford 
Astor 
Last 


The  illustration 
is  the  best  our  en- 
graver can  do.  The 
actual .  shoe  is  far 
more  satisfying.  It  has  all 
the  fit,  finish  and  distinction 
possible  to  get  into  a  shoe  at 
the  price.  Specify  "  ALL  AMERICA  Sho€$  " 
v/hen  you  want  the  best  and  latest  style  of  footwear. 
Your  feet  need  not  fit  our  shoes.  Our  shoes  fit  your 
feet.  That's  different  and  more  sensible.  After  mak- 
ing dependable  shoes  for  forty  yean,  we  don't  have 
to  waste  space  talking  quality  and  workmanship.  Win- 
ning the  Grand  Prizes  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893  and 
St.  Louis  Exposition  in  igo^is  convincing  proof  ofthe 
excellence  of  material  and  workmanship  found  in  Rice 
&  Hutchins'  shoes. 

Progressive  dealers  everywhere  sell  our    shoes.      If  1 

you  cannot  get  just  what  you  want  in  style  or  price,  ask  i 

for  our  attractive  catalogs. We  can  furnish  shoes 

for  all  the  family  from  youngest  to  oldest. 
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15*  Per  Copy  t  |sp  per  Anrvvim 

TME 


O  F   TME 


iteCALKINSNEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 

5AN  FRANCISCO      PUBLISHERS     NEW  YORK 


.THE. 


PANDEX 


.OF  THE. 


PRESS 

PAN  means  all.  DEX 
means  the  news.  Pan- 
dex  means  all  the  news. 
The  Pandex  of  the 
Press  takes  each  month 
the  few  great  events 
which  are  attracting  the 
world's  attention,  and 
presents  the  stories  of 
them  as  given  by  the 
world's  greatest  news 
writers.  It  is  a  news- 
paper magazine 


news  for  each  month, 
reader  of  The  Pandex  has  this  power. 


T^ower  is  given  to  him  who  possesses  in  compact  form  the  world's 

A' 

^^o  other  magazine  fills  this  field. 

Do  you  not  want  a  systematic  arrangement  each  month  of  the  best 
things  from  the  best  news- writers? 

Each  number  of  The  Pandex  is  an  art  collection  from  the  world's 
greatest  Cartoonists. 

^^  amine  The  Pandex  for  yourself. 

15c  THE  COPY-$1.50  PER  ANNUM 

The  CALKINS  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


NEW    YORK 
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The  German  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

526    California    St.,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 


Guaranteed  capital  and  surplus  ..$2,500,098.42 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  casli  . .  1.000.000.00 
Deposits,    June    30,    1905 37.738.672.17 


F.  Tillmann.  Jr..  President;  Daniel  Meyer, 
First  Vice-President;  Emil  Rohte.  Second  Vice- 
President;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt.  Cashier;  Wm. 
Herrmann.  Asst.  Cashier;  George  Tourny,  Sec- 
retary;  A.    H.    Muller.    Asst.    Secretary. 


DIRECTORS* 

F.  Tillmann.  Jr..  Daniel  Meyer.  Fmil  Rohte. 
Ign.  Stelnhart.  I.  N.  Walter,  N.  Ohlandt.  J.  W. 
Van    Bergen,    E.    T.    Kruse,    W.    S.    Goodfellow. 


J.  H.  Papina  p.  Ca.mI'in] 

Papina  ^  Campini 

Successors  to  E.  Campini  &  J,  Rusconi.      Estab- 

—-  lished   1S79.        ^ ~ 

SAW  FILING  AND  CUTLERY  GROUND  AND  POLISHED 

BUTCHERS'     TOOLS     OF     ALL      DESCRIPTIONS 

For  sale  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Orders  from  butchers  and  cutters  promptly  attended  to  with 
first  class  workmanship  guaranteed.  Orders  from  country 
promptly  attended  to. 


1605    MISSION    STREET 

Residence,  311  Tenth  Street.  San  I'rancisco 


1 

S  X  5  O^ 

VVl 
show 
vestm 
yon  a 
Write 

,L  YOU  invest  $7.50  a  month  for  20  months  ii 
you  how  to  make  $5500?— here  is  a   co  opera 
ent  with  ten  different  deals  to  profit  from;  let 
bout  them,  it  will  not  cost  you  a  penny  to  inves 
V.  M.  WEIL  &  CO..  11  Water  St.,  Boston. 

ve  can 
ive  in- 
us  tell 
tigate. 

CHEAP  RATES 


California,    Oregon, 

Washington,  Colorado 

We    secure    reduced    rates    on    shipments    of 
household    goods    either    to    or    from    the    above 
States.  Write  for  rates.  (Map  of  California  free.) 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL    FREIGHT    CO., 
P.   620%   Market   St..    San   Francisco. 

P.     355     Dearborn     St..     Chicago. 

P.  226  West  5th  St.,  I^os  Angeles. 


The  SUTTER  STREET  HAMMAM 

Ocean  Sail  Water  Plunge 

^  Turkish  and  Russian  Baths.  H  Open  Day  and  Night  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.    1]  Dr.  ICazin,  Chiropodist,  in  at- 
tendance.  H  415   Sutter   Street,    San    Francisco.    1]  Phone 
Main  5178, 

UNDSTROM    &    JOHNSON,    PROPRIETORS 


$1500  a  YEAR 
FOR  LIFE 


IF    YOU    WISH     TO 
save  for  old  age  or 
provide    for   healthy 
middle   age,    you    can- 
not   find    a    more    con- 
servative   or     a     more 
reasonable    Investment 
than  we  have  to  offer — more 
profitaole  than  life  insurance 
— safe  as  city  real  estate,  yet 
not    as    costly — better    than 
a   savings   bank,   for   the  re- 
turn   is    greater. 

We  have  full  and  com,)lete 
literature,  showing  conclu- 
sive facts,  logical  figures  and 
definite  reference  of  Rood 
character,  proving  beyond 
any  doubt  that  our  proposi- 
tion is  bona  ilde.  certain  and  profitable.  Our  book- 
lets give  "reasons."  and  any  one  who  can  spare 
from  $5  to  $25  a  month  can  provide  for  old  age  and 
protect  themselves  against  the  ravages  of  time,  the 
chances  of  poverty  and  the  misfortune  of  ill-health 
by  securing  a  competent  income  that  will  cover 
all    necessary    living    requirements. 

It  is  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our  booklets — 
do  this  to-day  in  Justice  to  your  future.  It  is  not 
only  the  man  who  saves,  but  he  who  saves  profit- 
ably. The  demand  for  rubber  can  never  be  fully 
supplied — a  rubber  plantation  is  more  hopeful  tnan 
a  gold  mine — our  booklets  tell  you  the  facts  that 
have  taken  years  to  prove — write  for  them  to-day. 


This  company  is  divided  into  only  6.000 
shares,  each  one  representing  an  undivided 
mterest  equivalent  to  an  acre  in  our  Rub- 
ber Orcnard  and  Plantation.  Our  book- 
lets will  prove  to  you  that  five  shares  in 
this  investment,  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $25 
a  month,  will  bring  you  an  average  return 
of  25  per  cent,  on  your  money  during  the 
period  of  seven  years  and  an  annual  in- 
come of  $1,500  for  life.  This  investment 
insures  absolutely  the  safety  of  your  future. 
The  man  or  woman  who  owns  five  shares 
in  our  rubber  plantation  in  tropical  Mex- 
ico need  have  no  fear  of  old  age,  no  doubts 
about  illness,  no  care  nor  anxiety  for  after- 
years — you  are  sate — a.jsolutely  and  cer- 
tainly— our  booklets  will  prove  these  state- 
ments— write   for   them    to-day. 


Conservative  Rubber  Production  Go. 

320  Parrott  Building.  SAN  FRANt;iSCO.  CALIFORNIA. 
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mU 


WISS 

SHEARS 


are  preferred  by  tailors  and 
dressmalcers,  people  usiiii; 
shears  every  day,  and  who  are 
good  judges  of  quality.  They 
want  the  best — will  have  none 
but  the  best. 

They  must  have  shears  that  will  cut 
any  material — from  the  heaviest  woolens 
to  the  lightest  of  silks — and  stay  sharp. 

Since  1848  Wiss  Shears  have  been  do- 
ing this  work  satisfactorily.  The  Wiss 
tests  and  inspections  cover  every  step  in 
the  manufacture,  and  to-day  Wiss  trade- 
mark on  shears  stands  as  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  the  finest  material  and  the 
best  workmanship  in  the  world. 

Send    for   Free   Book 
"Pointed  Sharpness" 

Tells  an  interesting:  and  instructive  story  of  shear 
making,  from  the  rough  steel  to  the  finished  tool. 
Shows  styles  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  shears  and 
scissors  for  ail  possible  uses. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  the  Wiss,  send  us  his 
name  and  SI -00,  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid,  a 
pair  of  8-inch,  full  nickel-pl.Tled,  bent  handle  dress- 
makers' shears.  .  Test  them  thirty  days,  and  If  not 
folly  gatlBfled,  return  them  and  get  yonr  money  back. 

J.  WISS  &  SONS  CO.,  Established  1848 
17-35  Lillleton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


liyoudont  see  this  l»;:r°'f  it  isn't  a  Wiss 


JVIacle  =  to  =  Orcier 

Suits  $12.50 

Nothing    Ready  =  Made 

Guaranteed  lo  fit  and  please  you.  You  lake  no  risk. 
You  simply  allow  us  to  prove  how  nmcli  belter  our 
garments  are  llian  those  you  buy  of  jour  local  tailor 
for  twice  our  price. 

10,000  Pairs  of 
$5 Trousers  Free 

To  ind\iceyou  to 

give  us  your  first 

order,    we    will 

gi\e  ^Oll  a  pair 

of»5"All-"WboI 

Trousers  Free 

with    your    first 

suit  order,  provid- 

iiifj  yon    write    to- 

(hiy  for  Free  Cloth 

8ample8"f  ourelega... 
$12.50,$15,$18and 
$20  guaranteed  all- 
wool  suite, each  made 
strictly  to  order. 

We    hereby    agree   to 
give   you  5    days    to   ex- 
amine    and     try    on    the 
garments   in  your  ovrn 
home,  wiih   the    distinct 
agreement   to    refund    the 
cniirc  amount  upon  the  return  of 
the   garments  to  iis,   if    unsatis- 
factory.   Write  today  for  book  of 
styles,  measurement  blanks  and 
swperb  assortment  of  nobby,  all- 
wool'  suilingf  samples  free,  and 
see  for  yourself  how  well  we  can 
dress   you    and    the    dollars   y 
can  save  by  ordering  a  suit  of 
afid  getting  a  pair  of  $5  all- 
wool   trousers  absolutely 
free. 
OwcnT.Moses&Co.,Tatlors,201  Moses  Building,  Cbicago 

Kcferences:  AnyoneofoiirOOO.OOO  Customers  or tlie  Milwaukee 
Ave.  State  Uauk.  Cliicago.    Capital  Stock,  $:50,000.00. 


rut  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to-day 

Owen  T.  Moses  &  Co.,  201  Moses  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

GeH//f»(f«  ;— Plt-ase  send  me  style  book  and  sam- 
ples of  suits,  including  your/itv  trcusers  samples. 

I  wish  a  suit  made  to  my  order  to  cost  about  $ 

I  prefer color  and weight  of  goods. 

N'amc • 

Address 


St 


Chocolates 
and 
Confections 

The  crowning 
delicacy  to  the  dinner. 

For  sale  where  the  belt  u  told. 
Instantaneous  Chocolate 

Made  instantly  with  boiling  tnilk, 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  A-  SON, 

1816  CheBtnnt  St.,  Phllii4el(ihl«. 

Established  1842 
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A  handsome  and  thoroughly  reh'able  Trunk.    The  design  is  plain,  simple  and  dignified.   We 
only  the  best  material,  and  the  labor  is  performed  by  our  most  skilled  and  experienced  workmen. 
This  Trunk  is  the  latest  product  of  the"  Likly"  factories,  and  is  constructed  upon  an  entirely 
new  principle,^  involving  a  unique  method   of  interior   reinforcing,    which 
strength,  permits  an  outside  finish  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  and  makes  our  No. 

The  I^ig'htest  TrunK  in  the  "World 


guarantees   great 


'  ROCHESTER. 


So/J  by  most  deale'-s,  or  may  be  ordered 
fKom  our  factory. 

Write  forCatalogue  H  ofhigh-grade  Tninl<s,  Bags  and 
SmtCaseswith  the  "l.ikly"  features.  Tht-y  are  differ- 
ent. Our  line  is  varied,  complete  and-^comprehensive. 


TJKffI* 

''Maxck-J- 

:m  ESTER.  )|'«»'<J 

NEW    YOLK 


TmS  TSADB-MA5K  ON  EACH  PIECE 


THIS  TRADE-MARK  OX  EACH  PIBCB 


..>'" 


E.W.GILLETT,  T.C.  PECK. 

CEN'L   PASS.AOENT,  ASST.  OENL  PASSR  AGENT, 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Ulllc. 
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BUTT! 


Kv. 


V 


•// 


5VJG 


RNI 


G2§?.   N^ 


Fresh  Meats 

Beef 

Mutton 
Pork 
Belgian  Hare 

Cured  Meats 

Ham 

Bacon 

Sausages 

Beef 

Tongues 

Salt  Meats 
Fowl 

Chickens 

Geese 

Ducks 

Squabs 

Turkeys 

Wild  Game 

Rabbits 

Quail 

Doves 

Fresh  Fish 

Bass 

Salmon 

Flounders 

Halibut 

Trout 

Shell  Fish 


The  California  market,  Cali- 
fornia to  Pine  Sts.,  Kearny  to 
Montgomery  Sts.,  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  market  operating 
under  one  roof  in  the  State. 
It  also  bears  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  largest  mar- 
kets in  the  world.  Its  doors 
are  never  closed.  The  fresh 
air  circulates  throughout  its 
entire  space  day  and  night  re- 
moving all  foul  odors  that  can 
easily  collect  in  a  public  mar- 
ket where  the  ventilation  is 
not  most  carefully  considered. 
The  floors  within  this  market 
are  kept  as  clean  as  a  house- 
wife's parlor.  The  most  ele- 
gantly gowned  woman  can 
walk  with  impunity  through 
its  entire  length  and  breadth 
and  have  no  fear  of  soiling 
her  attire.  There  is  no  article 
of  food  that  can  not  be  found 
in  this  great  food  emporium. 
After  the  wife  and  husband 
have  completed  their  market- 
ing they  may  be  refreshed  with 
as  dainty  a  lunch  within  the 
market  as  can  be  found  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  The  fin- 
est brands  of  cigars  and  liquors 
are  found  under  this  roof. 


Wines  and  Liquors 


Oranges 

Lemons 

Grape-Fruit 

Plums 

Apricots 

Apples 

Figs 

Grapes 

Peaches 

Pineapp'es 

Melons 

Bananas 

LimeJt 

Strawberries 

Raspberries 

Honey 
Canned  Goods 

Olive  Oil 

Salad  Oil 

Maple  Syrup 

Sardines 

French  Peas 

Mushrooms 

Tongue 

Chicken 

Ham 

Mustard 

Vegetables 

Cabbage 
Tomatoes 
Lettuce 
Turnips 

Potatoes 

Corn 

Onions 

Cucumbers 

Peppers 

Beans 

Garlic 

Squash 

Asparagus 

Peas 
Radishes 
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Mothers,  Wives,  Sisters 

lielp  your  Boys,  Husbands,  Brothers,  to 
start  the  New  Year  right  by  having  them 
take  the  old  reliable 


CONNELLEY     LIQIOR     CLRE 

Bring  this  ad  with  you,  or  mail  it,  and  receive  our 
10  per  cent  discount,  which  we  are. offering  for  a 
Umited  time  only.  All  medicines  taken  internally. 
No  hypodermic  injections.  Send  for  our  free  book 
of  testimonials,  gathered  from  12  years  of  successful 
experience. 

CONNELLEY    LIQUOR   CURE 

505  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Western  Process  Engraving  Company 

PHOtO-ENGRAVCRS,   DESIGNERS,  ILLUSIRUORS 
CMBOSSING  PLATES,  THREE  COIOR  HAIMONES 


518  Clay  Street,    phone  mo  102     S.F.  Cal. 


Local  and  Long  Distance 
Public  Telephone  Office 

Rapp's 
Pharmacy 

Leading 
Druggist 

TRUCKEE 
CALIFORNIA 

Progressive 

TRUCKEE 

California 

|-vICTURESQUELY   situated 
I-'  in   the   mountains   in   the 
■*■           eastern  part  of  Califor- 
nia   is    the.  town    of    Truckee. 
Around  this  thriving  mountain 
town  centers  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal   industries    of    the    State 
— lumbering   and    ice    harvest- 
ing.    Of  the  latter  thousands 
of  tons  are  stored  away  every 
season  and  of  the  former  mill- 
ions of  feet  are  annually  ship- 
ped   to    the    markets    of    the 
world.   In   addition,   it    is   one 
of  the  prominent   divisions  of 
the   Southern   Pacific   railroad. 
Surrounding  Truckee  are  num- 
erous   prominent    summer    re- 
sorts and  points  of  national  in- 
terest,       principal        among 
which  is  Donner  Lake,  named 
after     the      ill-fated      Donner 
party.     Of  about  1500  popula- 
tion,   the    town    supports    the 
finest    schools    in     the     State. 
The   citizens   are   enterprising, 
progressive    and    hospitable. 

D.  H.  FEATHERS 

MERCHANT  TAILOR. 

Old  Reliable 

DRUG  STORE 

J.  C.   Booth  Estate,  Prop. 

Pure  Drugs  and  Medicines 

1 ruckee 

Mercantile  Co. 

Dealen  In 

GENERAL 

MERCHANDISE 

HARDWARE 

$4.00 
The   Truckee  Republican 

and 

The  Pandex  of  the  Press. 

FOR  1  YEAR 

You  know  of 
Truckee  through 

The  Truckee    Republican 

W.  F.  Wilkie 

Groceries,  Provisions                             General  Merchandise 

SMITH  &  TITUS  BROS. 

Dealers  In 

Groceries,  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  Cigars  and  Tobacco 

FRESH  BREAD  DAlLV                                                                                              TELEPHONE  BLACK  145, 
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t 


TEN 

CENTS 

A 
COPY 


OUTDOORS 


ONE 
DOLLAR 


^jyfq^a^zne  oT CbuntryZi/e  \  ^^^^ 


OUTDOORS  is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  of  standard  size,  edited,  pictured 
and  printed  in  the  best  possible  manner.  It  is  a  practical  and  beautiful  magazine 
for  all  who  love  the  life  in  the  open,  the  country  home,  recreation,  and  every  worthy 
outdoor     interest,     OUTDOORS    is    an    inspiration   and  a  delight  to  everybody 


OUTDOORS  COMPANY 


1  50  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


♦ 

I 

* 

i 


% 


««'#9«^»«««^»'i»««'#$»#»«'99$'$$9f»««'»«-^^««'#«r«$^r<ir<i^4r«'<rr«^^ 
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GEO     D     RICH,    M     D. 
Oph    D,  N    D 


Give  You  Warning 

That  you  need  not  exped  to  be  cured 
of  Eye  or  Nerve  Troubles  by  the 
Oculi^  or  the  Ordinary  Pradtitioner 


Let  Me  Tell  You  Why 

because  the  oculist  or  the  ordinary  medical  practi- 
tioner knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  intimate 
relationship  between  the  eyes  and  the  nervous 
system. 

I  stand  ready  to  prove  that  the  normal  eyes 
draw  ten  per  cent  of  the  nerve  energy  of  the  body 
and  that  when  they  are  defective  or  wealt  they 
draw  a  still  larger  percentage;  that  this  excessive 
amount  of  vitality  used  by  the  eyes  deprives  the 
other  organs  of  the  body  of  energy  which  they  re- 
quire in  order  to  perform  their  functions;  tliat 
this  waste  of  vitality  is  certain  to  produce  disease 
of    the    nervous    system,    and    possibly    death. 

The  great  prevalence  of  heart  disease  is  due 
to  this  kind  of  vital  depletion.  The  alarming  fre- 
quency of  in.sanlty  Is  another  effect  of  it.  And 
yet  people  expect  to  be  cured  by  pouring  drugs 
into  their  stomachs.  Their  physicians,  unable  to 
give  relief,  experiment  upon  them  with  this, 
that  and  the  other  drug,  until  the  patient  is  ex- 
hausted both  physically  and  financially  and  usually 
finds  himself  a  nervous  and  mental  wreck. 

The  reason  that  the  oculist  and  physician  do 
not  cure  is  that  they  fail  to  stop  the  leak  of  nerve 
energy  through  eyes  that  are  defective.  They  do 
not  understand  how  bad  eyes  can  affect  the  stom- 
ach, heart,  liver  or  kidneys,  therefore,  they  re- 
fuse to  believe  it.  Meanwhile  their  patient  gets 
worse  and  still  worse;  because  the  oculist  or  phy- 


sician Is  treating  effects  only.  He  simply  does  the 
best  he  knows  how.  He  wants  to  cure;  but  he 
can't,   because  his  methods  are  w/rong. 

THERE  IS  NO  GUESSWORK  IN  MY  TREAT- 
MENT. My  methods  are  as  accurate  as  any 
other  mathematical  fact.  It  is  as  simple  as  that 
two    added    to    two    make    four. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  have  faith  in  me  or  my 
methods.  I  prove  every  claim  1  make.  If  you  will 
put  yourself  under  my  treatment,  I  will  prove  its 
merits   by   performing   a   positive   cure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  people  who  wear 
glasses  are  suffering  from  bad  eyesight  and  some 
terrible  or  Insidious  nervous  ailment,  without  real- 
izing that  their  glasses  are  not  suited  to  their 
vision  and  that  their  poor  physical  condition  is 
due  to  the  waste  of  nerve  energy  through  the 
eyes.  Their  eyes  are  slowly  but  surely  being 
burned  out  by  glasses  that  do  not  focus  correctly. 
Sooner  or  later  this  condition  is  sure  to  produce 
cataract  or  some  other  terrible  consequence  if  it 
does  not  cause  total  blindness.  On  the  other  hand 
many  people  who  do  not  wear  glasses  are  ruining 
their  eyesight  and  their  health  by  trying  to  see 
with    defective    vision. 

I   cure   without   the  knife  and   painlessly. 

My  treatment  is  my  own  original  discovery  and 
Is  used   only  by  me. 

Write  me  today  and  tell  me  all  about  your  case 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  can  cure  you.  I  can  treat 
you  successfully  in  your  own  home  without  any 
loss    of   time    or    inconvenience    to   you. 

Don't  wait   until  you   see  floating   specks. 


Following    is   a   letter   from   a   prominent    San  Francisco  physician,   which  attests  the  merits  of  my 
treatment: 


San  Francisco,  December  1,  1905, 
Dear  Dr,  Rich: — It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  your  methods  of  treating  the 
eye  to  suffering  humanity.  •  «  •  por  many  years  I  was  a  sufferer  from  tuberculosis, 
without  finding  the  desired  relief  and  cure  under  any  of  the  old  medical  systems.  Finally, 
I  tried  the  "Nature  Cure,"  which  showed  me  the  way  to  health.  Thus.  I  succeeded  in  over- 
coming my  affliction.  •  •  •  i  still  could  not  consider  myself  perfectly  healthy.  A  general 
debility  would  from  time  to  time  overtake  me,  in  spite  of  the  many  aids  at  my  command. 
My  attention  having  been  called  to  your  method.  I  Investigated  same,  tried  it  and  the  results 
obtained  were  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  feel  relieved  and  strengthened  in  mind  and  body,  as 
if  a  new  lease  of  life  were  granted  me. 

I  recommended  your  treatment  to  my  wife.  •  •  •  Here,  again,  the  results  far  surpassed 
my  expectations.  I  also  considered  it  advisable  to  have  my  daughters  take  your  treatment, 
with  most  beneficial  results. 

Since  then  I  had  occasion  to  recommend  your  system  to  my  friends.  •  •  •  Some  of  them 
had  been  under  the  care  of  our  best  physicians  and  specialists,  without  avail.  I  am  glad  to 
state  that  every  one  who  gave  your  treatment  a  fair  trial,  is  highly  pleased  with  the  good 
results  obtained.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  absolute  relief,  but  in  every  case  that  came 
under  my  observation,  a  lasting  cure  has  been  effected,  A.  A,  ERZ. 


I  have  many  other  testimonials  from  patients  whom  I  have  cured.  Many  of  these  had  been  blinded 
and  butchered  by  the  knife  or  by  caustics  and  their  nervous  systems  almost  wrecked  by  the  terrible 
drain  upon   their  vitality. 

SEND    FOR    MY    FREE    BOOKLET— NOW. 

GEO.  D.  RICH,  M.  D.,  Oph.  D.,  N.  D. 

SPECIALIST 
Eye.  Ear.  Nose.  Throat  and  Nervous  System       ^^i^tultl  3.lr''  "°*"'  '""'""^'  ^'"  ^"""^"- '"'" 
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UNIVERSITY 


or 


His  First  Step 

Towards 

SUCCESS 

WAS  HIS  OWN  DOORSTEP 


Why  don't  you  take  this  ^ep  and  stop  helping  the  landlord  build  more  houses 
for  himself?  It's  about  as  easy  as  paying  rent,  with  the  difference  that  the  pay- 
ments to  us  ^op,  whereas  rent  payments  go  on  forever. 


Over  two  thousand  of  our  members  have  built  homes  by  our  plan,  and  over  one 
thousand  six  hundred  have  secured  homes  already  built — a  record  which  no  other 
Association  has  equalled. 

CONTINENTAL  BlILDING  AND   LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

301      CALIFORNIA      STREET,    SAN     FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 


DR.  WASHINGTON   DODGE,  President.  JAMES     McCULLOUGH,     Vice     President. 

GAVIN    McNAB,    Attorney.  WM.    CORBIN,   Secretary  and   Manager. 

JOSEPH    G.    CRAWFORD,    M.    D. 


Field  Managers  Investment  Department— I.  C.  TERRY.Southern  California;  GEO.  B.  HEATH,  Coast 
Division;  HUGH  A.  McCOLL,  706«/4  K  St.,  Sacramnto. 


11  EN  i 
11  EX  IX 
II  EN  I  X 
11  K  K  I  X 
H  E  X  I  X 
M  E  X  J  X 

II  Exnx 

11  KN  I  X 
II  H  N  I  X 
11  E  X  1  X 
It  K  X  I  X 
M  E  X  1  X 
n  E  N  1  X 
1 1  E  X  1  X 
1 1  K  X  I  X 
II  H  X  1  X 
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Finance  vs.  Government 


By  the  Editor 


Three 

Significant 

Events. 


Whether  Mr.  Schiff  so  in- 
tended it  or  not,  the  stock 
exchanges  regarded  his  pre- 
diction of  a  possible  panic 
as  an  attempt  to  divert  congressional  atten- 
tion from  railroad  rate  regulation  to  cur- 
rency reform. 

Whether  Mr.  Castle  of  Pennsylvania  is 
right  or  wrong,  he  has  made  the  statement 
that  a  conspiracy  of  the  masters  of  finance 
exists  to  gain  control  of  municipal  councils, 
state  legislatures,  congress,  and  the  Presi- 
dency; and  he  has  adduced  some  bold  evi- 
dence in  his  support. 

Whether  Mr.  Rogers  meant  it.  as  consum- 
mate impudence  or  as  elephantine  humor, 
his  testimony  in  the  Missouri  prosecution  of 
Standard  Oil  has  borne  the  cast  of  defiance, 
has  challenged  popular  intention,  has  in 
efi'ect  asserted  the  supremacy  of  business 
privilege  over  governmental  inquisition. 

The  three  events  stand  together  in  an  in- 
ferential alliance  whose  purport  is  unmis- 
takable. The  first,  Mr.  Schifli's  call  for  cur- 
rency reform,  perhaps  represents  the  view  of 
finance  as  to  the  fundamental  necessity  in 
the  present  serious  stage  of  American  af- 
fairs. The  second  exemplifies  the  extreme  of 
mistrust  with  which  finance  and  financiers 
are  beginning  to  be  regarded  since  republi- 
can affairs  have  taken  so  grave  a  turn.  The 
third  suffices,  for  many,  to  confirm  the  sec- 


ond, and,  for  others,  to  emphasize  the  force 
of  the  position  of  finance,  together  with  the 


THE    LIFE    INSUKANCE    BUILDING    OF 
THE  FUTUEE. 

And  the  Not  Very  Distant  Future. 

—Puck. 
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respect  and  privilege  which  it  demands  in 
the  light  of  its  great  achievements  and  its 
acknowledged  power. 


To  those  whose  business    it 


Commerce  and  Labor,  the  provision  for 
a  Bureau  of  Corporations,  to  which  all 
interstate  concerns  should  be  required  to 
render  reports  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  reports  of  railroads  to  the  Interstate 
is  to  handle  money,  perhaps  Commerce  Commission.  The  concession  was 
the  pivot  of  government  innocent  enough,  and  to  the  few  among 
necessarily  is  money;  and  the  big  financiers  who  honestly  believed 
the  federal,  state  or  municipal  proposals  that  some  such  publicity  was  good  alike 
which  interfere  with     its    freedom,     which     for     trade    and    for    government    it     was 


Capitalistic 

Poinc 

of  View. 


balk  its  use,  which  diminish  its  power  are 
rightly  assailable  by  whatever  weapons  of 
opposition  may  be  available.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, railroad  regulation    by    government 


a  moderate  and  safe  step  forward  in  federal 
economics.  But,  as  the  prejudices  against 
the  institutions  of  wealth  have  multiplied 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  various  events  of 


commission  is  proposed,  and,  if  to  the  minds  the  past  twenty  four  months,  the  Bureau  has 

of  those  who  heed  the     finances     of    these  become  one  of  the  most  serious  factors  in 

roads,  such  regulation  is  an  impediment  to  the  existing  anti-capitalistic  trend  of  public 

success,  it  is  entirely  legitimate  to  endeavor  sentiment.     Though  clothed  with  seemingly 

to  turn  the  thoughts  of  legislators  to  other  little  power,  it  has  already  carried  a  search- 


necessities.  And 
the  legitimacy  is 
strengthened  b  y 
the  fact  that  fed- 
eral supervision  of 
railroads  is  recog- 
nized as  but  the 
elementary  step  in 
a  general  program 
for  the  regulation 
of  corporations. 

Former    Unfortunate 
Concession. 

Three  years  ago 
a  similar  situation 
confronted  the  fin- 
anciers, when  the 
President  urged 
the  enactment  of 
anti-trust  legisla- 
t  i  0  n,  with  pub- 
licity as  its  cardi- 
nal feature.  Driven 
by  public  opinion 
and  by  executive 
pressure  the  oppo- 
nents conceded,  as 
a  "rider"  to  the 
bill  creating  the 
D  e  p  a  r  tm  ent   of 


THE   PASSING   OF   THE   FREE   PASS. 

— Hy.  Mayer  in  New  York  Times. 


i  n  g  i  n  q  uisition 
into  the  most  inti- 
m  a  t  e  of  financial 
sources;  it  has  as- 
sembled informa- 
tion dangerous  in 
the  highest  degree 
to  the  very  inter- 
ests which  allowed 
the  law  creating  it 
to  be  enacted.  And 
now,  as  the  new 
congress  deliber- 
ates upon  the  im- 
portant matter  of 
railroad  rate  regu- 
lation, the  facts 
which  it  presents 
promise  to  do  more 
than  any  other  sin- 
gle instrumental- 
ity to  compel  a 
vote  favorable  to 
such  regulation. 

Dsmgers  of  BateBeg- 
ulatlon. 

Therefore,  it  is 
a  matter  of  little 
surprise  that  a 
manof  Mr.  Schiff's 
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standing  among  the  financiers  should  sound 
so  signal  a  warning  and  endeavor  in  such 
dramatic  fashion  to  divert  legislative  atten- 
tion to  what  he  declares  to  be  a  far  more  fun- 
damental issue  of  the  hour.  Regardless  of 
whether  his  ultimate  motive  be  sincere  or 
merely  strategical,  the  fact  remains  that  he 
speaks  what  logically  would  seem  to  be  the 
demand  of  the  financial  world  that  attention 


enlarged  power  as  would  accompany  federal 
control  of  freight  rates  be  given  to  the  agen- 
cies of  the  government. 

The  railroads  are  the  largest  tangible  and 
corporeal  expression  of  financial  invest- 
ment, and  that  which  distiirbs  the  total  of 
their  revenues  must  most  deeply  and  funda- 
mentally affect  the  treasuries  by  which  the 
strictly  financial  institutions  of  the  day  are 


NEW   ATTRACTIONS   IN   NEW   TOEK, 


-Chicago   Tribnme. 


be  concentrated  upon  currency  and  not  upon 
railroads. 

For,  if  so  simple  an  institution  as  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  was  thought  to 
be  at  the  time  of  its  creation  can  develop 
into  the  deciding  factor  in  the  fight  of  the 
vested  interests  against  the  restraining  legis- 
lation of  congress,  it  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  those  same  interests  that  no  such 


administered.  To  suffer  such  penetration 
into  their  inner  organization  as  has  recently 
been  made  into  the  organization  of  the  in- 
surance companies,  would  be  to  carry  the 
scandals  of  the  insurance  companies  from 
the  high  circles  of  a  limited  few  in  New 
York  down  to  the  smallest  coteries  and  the 
relatively  most  uninfluential  individuals  of 
trade  throughout  the  country.    It  would  be 
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to  uncover  the  entire  mechanism  of  modern 
commercial  and  mercantile  relationship. 


An 

Impending 

Crisis. 


AT  IT  AGAIN! 
— Philadelphia   North   American. 

Already,  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  antagonize  rail- 
road rate  regulation,  the 
insurance  inquiry,  repi^esent- 
ing  as  it  does  the  popular  feeling  which  en- 
dorses the  administration  of  President  Roose- 
velt, has  wrought  evil  enOugh.  It  has  set  the 
financial  world  by  the  ears.  It  has  sent  to 
disgrace  numbers  of  men  who  hitherto  com- 
manded the  love  of  their  associates  and  the 
universal  esteem  of  their  fellow  citizens.  It 
has  withdrawn  from  the  use  of  the  leaders 
of  finance  the  vast  sums  from  the  insurance 
coffers  which  formerly  had  been  theirs  al- 
most for  the  asking.  It  has  undermined,  the 
confidence  of  interior  banks  in  their  New 
York  correspondents  and  checked  the  normal 
flow  of  cash  to  the  metropolis,  with  the  re- 
sult that  money-lending  rates  have  reached 
the  absurd  figure  of  125  per  cent,  and, the  en- 
tire speculative  structure  of  the  financial 
leaders  has  thus  been  endangered. 

Prom  the  monetary  point  of  view  there 
must  be  some  pause  to  all  this  or  the  en- 
tire business  structure  of  the  nation  may 
be  endangered;  or,  at  least,  so,  possibly, 
is  the    contention    of  Mr.  Schiff.    And  cer- 


tainly such  is  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Rogers. 
Standing  as  the  latter  does  as  the  executive 
head  of  the  greatest  commercial  and  finan- 
cial institution  of  the  nation,  he  naturally 
takes  the  position  of  defense,  of  extreme  and 
possibly  final  defense,  of  the  entire  consti- 
tution, methods,  intention,  and  achievements 
of  that  institution ;  and  upon  the  success  or 
failure  of  his  attitude  rests,  undoubtedly,  the 
security  of  a  greater  diversity  of  interests 
than  were  ever  represented  by  any  one  man 
or  group  of  men  outside  of  a  government  it- 
self. The  Standard  Oil  has  become  in  real- 
ity the  central  body  of  all  the  greater  mech- 
anisms of  money  and  trade  of  the  present 
day.  Long  since,  the  vastness  of  its  earn- 
ings in  its  original  enterprise  enabled  it  to 
reach  far  beyond  oil  to  railroads,  to  munici- 
pal utilities,  to  metal  industries,  to  mines; 
the  scope  of  its  affairs  has  created  an  in- 
finite intricacy  of  affiliation,  touching  every 
branch  of  business,  and,  by  general  belief, 
every  branch  of  political  government. 


Scope  of 

of 

Standard  Oil. 


Its  secret  service  is  even  more 
extensive  and  penetrating 
than  that  of  the  United  States 
government ;  and  Corporation 
Commissioner  Garfield's  agents  are  quoted 
as  being  astounded  at  the  number  of  promi- 
nence of  the  men  it  involves.  Wherever 
these  agents  have  operated,  they  have  found 
a  marvelous  organization  also  operating 
and  meeting  them  at  every-  point.  Con- 
spicuous and  reputable  citizens,  believed  by 
theiv  respective  communities  to  be  independ- 
ent, even  to  the  extent  of  ostensible  open 
warfare  with  the  Standard  Oil,  have  been 
found  to  be  sealed  in  some  impenetrable  pact 
of  defensive  silence;  and  to  be  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  bold  and  daring  as  Mr.  Rogers  him- 
self in  declaring,  or  intimating,  that  the; 
power  of  the  Standard  Oil  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  government  itself.  ■ 


Manifestly  under  the  direc-: 
tion  of  such  men  as  Mr.; 
Rogers,  and,  by  inference, 
Mr.  Schiff,  there  thus  creeps 
pervasively  through  the     entire     nation     a 


Evidences 

of 
Its  Power. 
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subservience  to  and  dependence  upon  some 
other  ultimate  authority  than  the  govern- 
'Dient  and  the  law.  It  is  an  organism,  seem- 
ingly, within  the  federal  organism  close- 
knit,  compact,  hugely  strong,  and  infinitely 
:€xpansive.    If  a  group  of  Walsh  banks  fails 


not  only  to  Teturn  the  price  to  a  higher 
level  than  it  occupied  even  in  its  highest 
boom  days  of  several  years  ago,  but  also  to 
send  the  stock  of  >  copper  companies  to  alto- 
gether incredible  altitudes  of  speculation. 
If  Mr.  Lawson,  with  the  implicit  trust  of 


POSSIBLE  SCIENTIFIC   DISCOVERY. 

If,  as   Flammarion  says,  the   Martians  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  development,  those  strange  mark- 
ings   are    easily    explained;    and    beside    them    how  crude  the  poor  earth  seems! 

• — Chicago  Daily  News. 


in  Chicago,  it,  or  its  afifiliations,  is  at  hand 
to  guarantee  the  depositors  and  to  avert  an 
otherwise  inevitable  panic.  If,  by  all  the  nat- 
ural laws  of  trade,  copper  should  decline,  in 
price,  this  concatenation  of  interests  is  able 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  reposed 
in  him,  exposes  operations  by  Standard  Oil 
men  which,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
he  brands  as  criminal  and  to  the  highest  de- 
gree unprincipled,  the  Standard  Oil  is  able 
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to  drive  Mr.  Lawson  almost 
to  the  edge  of  bankruptcy, 
and  thus  to  shake  the  faith 
of  the  very  thousands  with- 
out whose  support  the  Bos- 
ton broker's  heroic  fight  is 
as  futile  as  air. 

Money  the  Essential  Thing. 

In  former  time  the  chief 
instrumentality  of  success 
for  this  institution  was  one 
of  the  ordinary  commodities 
of  trade.  But  that  time 
passed  long  since,  and  the 
Standard  Oil  now  is  ex- 
pressed in  banks,  in  the 
capitalizing  of  all  manner 
of  industrial  institutions, 
in  the  direction  of  insurance  companies, 
in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  pub- 
lic bonds;  in  short,  in  the  administration 
of  finance.  The  pulse  of  its  existehce  is 
money.  Whatsoever  affects  its  money- 
earning  capacity  affects  its  existence.  The 
law-making  that  is  essential  to  '  it  is  that 
which  has  directly  to  do  with  increasing  and 
improving  the  facilities  of  money ;  and  when 
money  goes  to  the  startling  interest  rate  of 
125  per  cent,  the  immediate  relief  of  that 
condition  is  the  most  urgent  consideration. 
Mr.  Schiff  would  be  remiss  in  his  duty,  as 
one  of  the  appointed  bankers  of  this  im- 
mense institution,  if  he  did  not  voice  this 
conception,  even  though  it  runs  counter  to 
one  of  the  most  positive  expressions  of 
public  opinion  that  has  been  forthcoming 
since  Civil  War  days. 

One  has  but  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  re- 
cent movenjents  of  the  Standard  Oil. and  its 
affiliations  to  realize  the  truth  of  this  view. 
For,  in  the  very  face  of  overwhelming  popu- 
lar opprobrium,  and  despite  every  disclosure 
by  Lawson,  by  state  committees,  by  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Corporations,  it  has 
steadily  expanded  its  operations.  In  San 
Francisco,  for  example,  while  the  people 
have  but  recently  elected  a  Labor  mayor  pre- 
sumed to  be  committed  ajrainst  all  things 
capitalistic,    it    has   bought   control    of   the 


OFFICE     BOY     ASSERTS 
HIMSELF. 
■St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


city's  lighting  system,  its 
rapid  transit  system,  and 
one  or  two  of  its  leading 
banks.  In  the  teeth  of  the 
narrow  miss  of  municipal 
ownership  in  the  elections 
at  New  York,  it  has  floated 
the  most  daring  scheme. of 
transit  consolidation  ever 
conceived  and  has  watered 
the  stock  to  a  limit  which  be- 
speaks unaltered  confidence 
in  the  possibility  of  levying 
tribute  upon  the  populace 
and  of  imposing  upon  in- 
vestors. In'  Kansas  it  has 
beaten  down  the  plan  for  a 
state  oil  refinery  which 
started  with  an  almost 
electric  bid  for  the  universal  approval  of 
the  American  public.  In  Washington  state 
it  has  outmaneuvered  the  astute  but  now 
ageing  Mr.  Hill  and  given  the  Harriman 
roads,  which  are  presumable  creatures  of 
the  Kockefeller  millions,  entrance  into  the 
important  terminal  grounds  of  Tacoma  and 
Seattle. 

Obviously,  it  is  an  institu- 
tion of  such  magnitude,  of 
such  involutions  and  of  such 
comprehensiveness .  that  its 
rise  or  fall  must  affect  numbers  and  factors 
only  less  than  those  of  the  government  itself. 
The  hazard  of  an  investigation  such  as  that 
inaugurated  by  the  attorney-general  of  Mis- 
souri is  too  enormous  to  be  allowed.  By 
whatever  device,  by  whatsoever  risk,  it 
must  be  prevented.  And  there  is  apparently 
no  other  course  for  Mr.  Rogers  than  that 
which,  he  has  taken.  If  his  institution  is 
founded  upon  the  secrecy  of  business,  the 
secrecy  of  business  probably  is  essential  to 
its  further  existence.  If  its  arms  and  hands 
are  intertwined  with  and  have  their  grasp 
upon  the  politics  of  the  nation,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  condition  means  the  inevitable 
dissolution  of  the  institution. 

If  Mr.  Rogers  fights  against  it,  if  he  risks 
obloquy,  if,  as  Mr.  Hadley  said,  he  is  sowing 
the   wind   only  to   reap  the  whirlwind,   he 
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ME.  ROOSEVELT— "The  Discord  at  the  Base  End  of  This  Organ  is  Getting  Worse  and  Worse." 

— Chicago   Tribune 
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cannot  help  it.  The  issue  is  up  to  him  and 
his  associates  in  explicit  and  unmistakable 
definition.  Either  the  existing  tendency  in 
the  public  life  of  the  country,  out  of  which 
have  evolved  the  insurance  investigations, 
the  demand  for  railroad  and  corporation  su- 
pervision, and  now  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
quisition of  the  Standard  Oil,  must  be  halted 
and  reversed,  or  the  titanic  fabric  which  Mr. 
Rogers  and  those  with  him  have  erected 
must  go  to  pieces,  with  all  the  perilous  con- 
sequences which  that  destruction  would  en- 
tail. 


Delays 

in 

Congress. 


Basis 

of  Castle's 

Warning. 


It  is  the  preparation  to  avert 
such  a  catastrophe,  doubt- 
less, that  Mr.  Castle  sees.  If 
he  calls  it  a  "conspiracy  of 
millionaires,"  he  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at.  For,  the  millionaires'  interests  in  a  situ- 
ation of  such  gravity  necessarily  have  all  the 
solidarity  characteristic  of  well  framed  con- 
spiracy, and,  unhappily,  whether  so  intended 
6r  not,  every  new  phase  of  them  that  pre- 
sents itself  to  common  observation  at  the 
present  time  appears  antagonistic  to  the  will 
and  welfare  of  the  public. 

For  example, .  when  recently  the  Panama 
canal  commissioners  determined  to  purchase 
material  in  the  markets  of  the  world  where- 
ever  it  could  be  had  most  cheaply,  the  pro- 
testants  were  not  the  people,  but  the  in- 
terests vested  in  protected  indvistries — the 
same  interests  virtually  which  stood  out 
against  the  miners  and  the  people  in  the 
anthracite  strike  of  1902-3.  Similarly,  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  canal  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  commands  of 
the  people  to  the  President  and  to  congress, 
every  artifice  of  delay  is  brought  to  bear, 
and  none  have  been  able  to  find  the  -animus 
of  these  artifices  elsewhere  than  in  the  offi- 
ces of  those  who  own  railroads,  who  exact 
and  give  rebates,  who  manipulate  insurance 
funds  to  their  own  profit  instead  of  for  the 
benefit  of  policy  holders,  who  shove  copper 
prices  to  whatsoever  level  may  best  suit  their 
own  accumulations. 


In  the  committee  room  of 
congress  where  railroad  leg- 
islation is  supposed  to  be 
under  consideration,  there  is 
the  dilly-dallying  at  which  men  of  the  hon- 
ester  stamp  of  Senator  Clapp,  as  shown  else- 
where in  The  Pandex,  grow  bitter  and  in- 
dignant; and  those  who  participate  in  the 
process  are  the  same  ones  whose  names  have 
become  synonymous  with  those  of  Aldrich 
and  Rockefeller.  In  the  body  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  caucuses,  the 
Republicans^  with  a  majority  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  passing  of  almost  any  legislation 
however  radical,  are  so  divided  that  they 
have  been  the  sources  of  infinite  jest  to 
Champ  Clark,  the  Missouri  humorist,  and 
of  trenchant  and  sarcastic  gruelling  by  Mr. 
Williams,  the  Democratic  leader.  Yet  there 
is  no  reason  for  this  other  than  an  implied 
commitment  on  the  part  of  many  members 
to  secret  interests  certainly  not  public. 

Still  further,  there  is  within  the  house  a 
so-called  "insurrection"  against  the  arbi- 
trary rules  of  the  speaker,  and  this,  however 
laudable  or  sincere  in  itself,  promises  to 
have  as  its  principal  result  exactly-  that 
checking  of  the  statehood  proposals  of  the 
President  which  is  desired  by  the  rich  min- 
ers'  lobby  and  which  is  presumed  to  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  still  richer  lobby  which  pre- 
vailed iipon  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  yield 
vip  their  signatures  to  Mr.  Rogers  when  he 
set  out  to  demonstrate  to  Mr.  Clark  that  he 
must  knuckle  down  to  Standard  Oil  or  lose 
the  political  honors  which  his  state  had  con- 
ferred upon  him.  ■  '* 

Finally,  if  there  is  much  leg- 
Marooning  islation  planned  ahead  for 
congress,  news  of  it  has  not 
leaked  out,  and  the  public  is 
not  likely  to  believe  that,  with  the  great 
range  of  important  subjects  which  its  chosen 
President  urged  upon  the  legislators,  there 
is  a  popular  reason  for  the  inactivity.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  re-elected  because  the 
voters  believed  that  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  bring  to  enactment  the  very  things 
which  he  recommended  in  his  annual  mes- 


the 
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sage.  But  now  that  congress  has  spent  two 
months  in  session,  the  net  result  is  that  but 
one  bill  of  any  importance,  outside  of  the 
Panama  emergency  appropriation,  has  been 
passed  by  either  house,  and  even  that  one 
bill  has  been  bandied  about  in  debate  and  in 
vote  for  the  palpable  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  huge  interests  represented  in  the 
sugar  and  tobacco  industries  of  the 
country.  Since  his  election,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  drawn  to  his  side  the  support  of  the 
solid  south,  even  to  the  extent  of  endanger- 
ing the  political  supremacy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line,  yet  his  recommendations  are  left,  in 
large  part,  to  lie  fallow  or  to  waste  in  the 
committee  rooms  of  congress,  and  the  Presi- 
dent himself  is  threatened,  barring  his  own 
marvelous  power  to  escape,  with  being  ma- 
rooned in  the  isolation  of  a  disconnected 
White  House. 


This  is  exactly  the  strategy 
that  made  idle  the  second 
administration  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. It  is  the  same  that 
balked  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
in  the  elections  of  1890  and  1892  and   re- 


An  Old 

Strategy 
Repeated. 


turned  to  congressional  mastery  the  elements 
which  insisted  upon  the  excesses  of  the 
Dingley  bill,  which,  immediately  after  the 
Spanish  war,  inaugurated  the  era  of  the  col- 
ossal trusts  and  set  in  vogue  the  hysterical 
speculations  which  Mr.  Lawson  has  so  aptly 
denominated  "frenzied  finance."  The  in- 
quities  of  the  latter,  though  but  beginning 
to  be  known,  have  already  put  to  shame  the 
American  commercial  conscience,  and  robbed 
the  nation  of  the  pride  with  which  it  was 
beginning  to  raise  its  head  among  the  gal- 
axies of  world's  powers. 

If,  therefore,  Mr.  Castle  expresses  so  ex- 
treme a  distrust  as  to  state  that  a  conspiracy 
for  the  conquest  of  the  government  is  in  ex- 
istence, he  is,  perhaps,  like  Mr.  Rogers,  only 
taking  the  extreme  position  of  his  general 
belief  and  practice.  He  is  but  seeking  to 
rally  into  a  compact  and  invincible  organi- 
zation the  people  not  concerned  in  the  Stand- 
ard Oil-Schiff  ramification,  and  to  hold  them 
in  political  unity  and  force  pending  the 
time  when  the  overflow  of  the  movement 
which  elected  the  Folks  and  Weavers  and 
Jeromes  and  the  others  fills  the  halls  of  con- 
gress with  the  same  calibre  of  men  as  now 
rule  in  many  cities  and  states. 


THE  GREAT  LEGAL  BATTLE  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  PACKERS  BEGINS. 

;  — Chicago   Tribune. 
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Demand 

for  Currency  Reform, 
and  The  Attack  on 
Panama  and  Statehood, 
Said  to  be   Part  of    a 

'      Conspiracy. 


SPOOKEY! 

Apropos    of    the    Eyan-Harriman    Controversy. 
— New  York  Herald. 


FINANCIAL  LEADERS  ALLEGED  TO  BE  UNITED 
TO    AVERT    UNFAVORABLE    LEGISLATION 


"Public  pressure  for  railroad;  supervision ; 
not  abating,  and  the  apparent  distrust  oif 
the  "'outside  investor"  in  the  stock  ex- 
changes not  showing  signs -of  diminution^ 
there  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the  leaders 
of  high  finance  the  realization  tlpt  some- 
thing determined  and  radical  must  be  done 
to  reverse  the  current  which  has  set  in  so 
strongly  against  them.  The  first .  manifes- 
tation in  this  direction  was  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Schiff  urging  the  necessity  of  currency  re- 
form   as    against    railroad   regulation.      An- 


-  other  was  a  bold  defense  of  the  refrigerator 
car  line  by  Mr.  Armour.  Still  another  was 
a  virtual  challenge  in  the  shape  of  an  ap- 
plication of  traditional  financial  methods  to 
the  street  railway  system  of  New  York,  in 
spite  of  all  the  palpable  evidences  of  stock 
watering  and  all  the  antagonism  which  so 
greatly  increased  a  monopoly  must  neces- 
sarily arouse  among  the  citizens  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  decisive  stand  thus  taken, 
happening  as  it  does  at  a  time  when  many 
of  the   important   measures   pending   before 
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Congress  and  especially  fostered  by  the 
President  are  meeting  with  almost  inex- 
plainable  delay,  has  given  interesting  sig- 
nificance to  a  statement  by  a  prominent 
Pennsylvanian  to  the  effect  that  a  "con- 
spiracy of  millionaires"  exists  to  secure  con- 
trol of  the  government. 


ern  banks.  Such  a  course  would  be  designed  to 
furnish  sufficient  ready  money  to  move  crops  and 
oil  the  wheels  of  legitimate  commerce.  So  far  as  is 
known  no  bankers  of  consequence  have  requested 
the  secretary's  assistance. 


IS  MONEY  TIGHT  IN  THE  WEST? 


SECBETASY  EEFTJSES  TO  AID 


Wall    Street    Demands    for    Monetary    Belief    Are 
Rejected. 

When  the  money  market  became  pinched, 
the  call  loan  rates  rising  to  the  almost  un- 
known level  of  125  per  cent,  the  financial 
people  turned  again  to  the  United  States 
treasury  for  relief,  as  has  been  done  time 
and  again  within  the  past  two  or  three  dec- 
ades. But  the  secretary  once  more,  as  in 
previous  instances, 
refused  to  act.  Said 
the  Associated  Press : 

Washington  —  Secre- 
tary Shaw  again  refused 
recently  to  use  govern- 
ment moneys  to  relieve 
the  stringency  of  the 
New  York  money  mar- 
ket. He  is  known  to 
have  taken  the  stand 
definitely  that  no  help 
may  be  expected  from 
Washington  until  it  shall 
appear  that  the  distress 
affects  general  business 
interests  all  over  the 
country  and  particularly 
those  of  the  west. 

The  New  York  fluct- 
uations of  December  8th, 
like  the  similar  flurry 
two  weeks  before,  are 
attributed  entirely  to 
speculative  influences. 
Secretary  Shaw  will  not 
turn  the  stream  of  gov- 
ernment gold  into  Wall 
street  to  serve  the  ends 
of  those  whom  he  re- 
gards as  stock  gamb- 
lers. However,  the  sit- 
uation for  the  next  few 
days  will  be  closely 
watched  from  Washing- 
ton. If  it  develops  that 
the  conditions  in  New 
York  have  a  serious 
effect  elsewhere,  especi- 
ally in  grain  regions  and 
markets  of  the  middle 
west,  then  it  is  said 
Mr.  Shaw  will  liberally 
increase  deposits  in 
western    and    southwest- 


Bankers  Anticipate  High  Bates  Due  to  Large  Com- 
mercial Demand. 

One  of  Secretary  Shaw's  reasons  for  not 
going  to  the  relief  of  Wall  street  in  the 
money  pinch  was  that  the  pinch  was  purely 
local,  and  that  western  conditions  did  not 
require  it.  A  statement  somewhat  at  vari- 
ance with  this  view  was  presented  in  the 
following  from  the  New  York  Evening 
Post's  Chicago  correspondent: 

Chicago — With  the  west  struggling  with  the 
greatest  prosperity  it  has  ever  known,  and  the 
mills   and   manufacturing  plants   supplied   with   or- 


A/V'  THE  PLESH  TH/^TI 
Tickles  ou«  p/jmth 

Lam  '.  LAM  '■  LfiiM  ( 


THE  ANNUAL  BARBECUE. 

— Redrawn  from  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 
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ders  to  keep  them  busy  from  three  to  six  months, 
and  some  for  the  entire  year,  there  is  the  .most  re- 
markable situation,  both  from  a  business. and  from 
a  financial  viewpoint,  that  has  ever  existed.  Ex- 
pansion is  on  everywhere.  This  means  that  vast 
sums  of  money,  more  than  have  ever  been  requireU, 
must  be  had  to  carry  on  the  business.  There  never 
has  been  so  much  money  in  the  west  in  the  hands 
of  the  masses.  Neither  has  there  been  a  time 
when  so  much  money  was  being  virtually  hoarded. 
The  taking  of  this  money  out  of  circulation,  at  a 
time  of  unprecedented  requirements,  is  one  of  the 
, chief  reasons  for  the  strong  money  market.  An- 
other is  the  large  amounts  needed  to  handle  the 
big  crops,  and  the  moderate  exports,  as  compared 
with  years  prior  to   1904. 

All  the  indications  point  to  a  strong  money  mar- 
ket throughout  the  west  for  this  month  and  the 
greater  part  of  next;  also  well  into  March,  unless 
the  present  situation  is  read  wrong  by  bankers 
and  others,  who  keep  their  fingers  on  the  business 
pulse. 


SCHIFF  PREDICTS  GREAT  PANIC 


Financier  Declares  Only  Currency  Ijegislation  Can 
Avert   It. 

While  the  money  crisis  was  still  strong:, 
Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  the  eminent  banker  of 
the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  made  an  ad- 
dress in  which  he  predicted  a  panic  of  unpre- 
cedented magnitude  unless  some  manner  of 
currency  reform  was  quickly  enacted  at 
Washington.  The  address  disturbed  the 
stock  exchanges  rather  seriously  for  the 
first  day,  but  on  the  second  the  consensus 
of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  Mr.  Schifl:'  was 
merely  attempting  to  divert  the  attention 
of  congress  from  railroad  rate  regulation 
Said  the  New  York  Sun,  quoting  the  speech : 

Jacob  H.  Sehiflf  stirred  up  Wall  Street  and  sent 
stocks  down  by  a  speech  he  made  in  the  Chamber 
of   Commerce   on   January   5th. 

He  said,  in  part: 

' '  We  have  witnessed  during  the  last  sixty  days 
conditions  in  the  New  York  money  market  which 
are  nothing  less  than  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized 
country.  There  must  be  a  cause  for  such  condi- 
tions. It  cannot  be  the  condition  of  the  country 
itself  for  wherever  you  look  there  is  prosperity — 
prosperity  as  we  never  had  it  before. 

"Other  countries  have  had  wider  speculation 
than  the  Unite'd  States.  In  France,  in  Germany,  in 
England,  speculation  is  rampant,  and  has  been 
rampant  at  all  times,  at  certain  periods,  and  still 
you  have  never  seen  the  money  market  for  sixty 
days  in  such  a  condition  that  rates  have  varied 
all  the  way  from  10  to  12.5  per  cent.  I  say  that 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  community.  I  say  that 
must  be  a  cause  for  it  and  we  all  know  the  cause. 
The  cause  is  in  our  insufl[icient  circulating  medium, 
or  the  insufficient  elasticity  of  our  circulating 
medium. 

"I  don't  like  to  play  the  role  of  Cassandra,  but 
mark  what  I  say:  If  this  condition  of  affairs  is 
not  changed,  and  changed  soon,  we  will  get  a  panic 


in  this  country  compared  with  which  the  three 
which  have  preceded  it  would  only  be  child's  play. 

"There  is  no  disaster  soon  upon  us;  don't  mis- 
understand me.  But  this  is  the  time  to  prepare 
for'  it.  We  have  a  long  session  of  Congress  before 
us;  an(J  if  jthe  President  of  the  United  States  will 
only  put  part  of  the  energy  which  he  has  so  ad- 
mirably put  info  the  attempt  to  regulate  railroad 
ra,te^  into  an  attempt  to  cure  the  condition  of  our 
circulating  medium,  the  material  interests  of  this 
coun*try  and  after  all  it  is  the  material  interests, 
that  underlie  everything — the  material  interests 
of  this  country  can  be  safeguarded  for  a  very  long 
time  to  come. 

"We  ought  to  have  an  elasticity  of  circulating 
ijiedium.  If  we  are  to  give  the  banks  discretion 
to  increase  at  certain  times  the  circulating  medium, 
it  ought  to  be  made  certain  that  it  be  only  done 
for  the  legitimate  needs  of  commerce,  industry  and 
trade.  It  can  be  done,  perhaps,  if  any  increase — - 
I  don't  believe  50  per  cent  is  needed,  which  would 
be  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions — if  any  increase 
of  circulation  was  secured  solely  by  legitimate 
commercial  paper — commercial  paper  based  upon, 
possibly,  a  deposit  with  certain  clearing  houses 
in  the  country.  If  circulation  is  secured  by  legiti- 
mate commercial  paper,  it  is  certainly  safe." 


MILLIONAIRES  TO  RULE  NATION 


Gigantic   Combination   Alleged   for   Securing   Con- 
trol of  Government. 

As  said  above,  the  somewhat  drastic  .stand 
taken  by  the  financial  leaders  in  answer  to 
the  opposition,  brought  out  a  strange  devel- 
opment from  Pennsylvania  which,  if  it  were 
as  true  as  it  is  JDold,  would  be  little  less 
than  startling.  Said  the  Philadelphia  North 
American : 

Pittsburg — Homer  L.  Castle,  whose  startling 
statements  relative  to  the  use  of  state  funds  by 
politicians  resulted  in  the  Enterprise  bank  dis- 
closures and  contributed  so  much  to  the  election  of 
William  H.  Berry  as  state  treasurer,  recently, 
made  a  sensational  statement  regarding  a  "mil- 
lionaire combination"  aspiring  to  control  Pitts- 
burg and  Pennsylvania  politics.  He  admitted  that 
he  wants  to  be  the  cantlidate  for  governor,  and  he 
has  hopes  that  the  lightning  will  strike  him. 

"I  want  to  tell  all  that  I  know  about  these 
millionaires  and  the  corporations  they  control. 
When  the  people  understand  that  the  corporations 
of  the  United  States  are  working  together  to  con- 
trol the  legislation  in  all  states  and  big  cities, 
they  will  make  that  fact  the  burning  issue. 

"I  honestly  believe  that  a  combination  has  been 
formed  by  millionaire  corporation  owners,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  and  homes  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  Ohio,  Massachusetts  and  else- 
where, to  get  control  of  the  political  machinery. 
I  believe  that  the  appearance  of  the  millionaires 
openly  in  the  Pittsburg  mayoralty  race  is  the 
surface  indication  of  a  millionaire-political  deal 
national  in  scope. 

"I  feel  certain  that  to  undo  the  work  of  in- 
surance investigators  and  reform  suggestions  from 
President  Roosevelt,  Frick,  Morgan  and  that  crowd 
are  planning  a  great  coup  with  the  people. 

"The   apparent   willingness  of  the   Pennsylvania 
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Railroad  and  these  corporations  to  agree  with  the 
Eoosevelt  rate  policy  is  all  bosh.  Let  them  com- 
plete the  plans  they  have  set  on  foot  for  the  re- 
capture of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia 
and  other  places,  and  Roosevelt  will  receive  a 
severe  and  sudden  setback. 

"Back   of   the    open   declaration   of    Henry   Clay 


which  controls  the  public  service  corporations  of 
Pittsburg,  and  of  the  United  States  steel  corpora- 
tion, there  is  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  these 
monopolists  to  harmonize  Pittsburg,  so  that  they 
can  more  effectually  gain  control  of  Philadelphia 
and   the   state. 

"This   aeal   was   hatched   in   the   offices   of  those 


WHY? 


-Chicago  Record-IIerald. 


Frick  that  he  favors  the  candidacy  of  Millionaire 
Jenkinson  for  mayor  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  announ- 
cement that  Jenkinson  has  the  backing  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  of  Millionaires  A.  W.  Mellon, 
J.  Donald  Cameron,  the  Widener-Elkins  Syndicate 
of    Philadelphia,    and    the    Philadelphia    Company, 


New  York  millionaires  who  are  alarmed  by  the 
manifestation  of  public  indignation  last  Novem- 
ber. This  group  of  national  financiers  have  joined 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  their  states 
politically  on  an  invulnerable  basis,  if  that  be 
possible." 
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STANDARD  OIL'S  DEFIANCE 


Extraordinary  Conspiracy  Disclosed  by  the  Agents 
of  Conunissioner  Garfield. 

For  those  who  choose  so  to  use  it,  the  in- 
formation said  to  have  been  accumulated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  its  investiga- 
tion of  the  Standard  Oil,  might  easily  bear 
out  the  statements  of  Mr.  Castle,  as  con- 
tained in  the  previous  article.  Said  Ray- 
mond, the  Washington  correspondent  of  tbe 
Chicago    Tribune : 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — "We  are  bigger  than  the  gov- 
ernment. Standard  Oil  is  stronger  than  the  United 
States.  We  own  the  senate  and  the  house.  If 
you  pursue  your  investigations  beyond  the  point 
necessary  to  fool  the  public  we  will  have  you  re- 
moved. We  can  secure  the  instant  deposition  of 
the  secretary  of  commerce  and  labor,  Mr.  Metcilf, 
and  the  commissioner  of  corporations,  Mr.  Garfield. 
If  you  persecute  us  in  the  slightest  degree  you 
will  be  out  of  your  job,  and  if  you  keep  at  the  busi- 
ness you  will  find  out  that  what  we  say  is  abso- 
lutely true." 

This  is  the  kind  of  talk  which  has  been  handed 
out  to  the  agents  of  the  government  at  every 
stage  in  the  game.  The  first  thing  they  learned 
was  that  the  Standard  Oil  company,  as  has  been 
truly  said  of  it,  was  a  great  "system."  They 
discovered,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  beef  trust  was  merely  child's  play 
as  compared  with  an  inquiry  into  the  operations 
of  the  Standard  Oil   company. 

Agents  of  the  government  were  confronted  at 
the  outset  by  evidence  of  the  existence  of  extra- 
■  ordinary  secret  machinery  of  the  Standard  Oil 
company.  They  discovered  that  it  covers  the 
United  States  and  probably  extends  into  foreign 
countries.  It  was  organized  and  operated  in  the 
first  place  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing 
jobbers  and  retailers  from  cutting  prices.  Con- 
tracts exist  between  the  Standard  Oil  company  and 
various  subsidiary  companies  and  private  firms 
for  the  disposal  of  the  product  of  the  united  cor- 
poration. 

Government  agents  have  shown  and  have  so  re- 
ported to  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  labor 
that  whoever  sells  a  shade  off  the  market  price 
is  invariably  caught  and  punished  according  to 
the   code   of   the   "system." 

This  secret  service  is  said  to  be  more  complete, 
more  unscrupulous,  and  more  far-reaching  than 
anything  which  has  even  been  known  before  in 
this  country.  Government  agents  have  been  aghast 
at  its  extent.  For  a  while  they  were  stupefied  and 
frightened  by  its  threats.  Occasionally  they  ran 
across  a  big  man  and  he  talked  in  such  an  alarming 
fashion  that  it  became  necessary  to  refer  the  sub- 
stance of  the  conversation  to  the  secretary  of  com- 
merce and  labor,  and  even  to  the  President  himself. 
At  every  stage  of  the  investigation  the  agents  of 
this  government  have  been  thwarted  by  the  malign 
influence  of  people  who  are  not  supposed  to  be 
associated  with  the  Standard  Oil  company  but  who 
are   none   the   less   ready   to   do   its   bidding. 

To  Throttle  the  Law. 
At  the  outset  it  was  discovered  that  this  extra- 
ordinary secret   service   of   the   Standard   Oil   com- 
pany, which  permeated  every  city  and  state,  was  in 


the  beginning  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pre- 
venting dangerous  competition.  Later  on  it  was 
diverted  to  other  directions,  and  the  agents  of  the 
government  realized  that  they  were  up  against  a 
system  which,  although  organized  to  prevent  the 
cutting  of  rates,  could  be  used  to  stifle  evidence, 
to  pack  juries,  to  corrupt  minor  oflScials,  to  divert 
public  sentiment,  and  ultimately  to  prevent  crim- 
inal prosecution. 

The  system  of  spies  and  infbrmers  appears  to 
have  been  organized  on  a  definite  basis.  It  is  the 
same  in  every  locality,  which  shows  the  existence 
of  a  central  head.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  investigation  of  government  ex- 
perts that  these  secret  service  oil  men  are  shifted 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  so  as 
to  render  them  absolutely  independent  of  local 
influences. 

"Eockefeller  is  a  bigger  man  than  Roosevelt," 
was  the  constant  cry  of  the  Standard  Oil  people, 
not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Kansas  as  well.  An  effort  was  made,  and  suc- 
cessfully, too,  to  show  that  the  "system"  was  a 
bigger  thing  than  the  government  of  the  United 
States  itself.  The  extraordinary  thing  was  that 
independent  oil  companies  which  were  proved  to 
have  no  affiliation  whatever  with  the  Standard 
Oil  company  should  refuse  to  supply  the  govern- 
ment with  the  necessary  evidence  to  secure  in- 
dictment  and   conviction   in   the  federal   courts. 

There  was  a  reason  for  this  and  the  secret  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  agents,  which  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  perusing,  establish  this  fact. 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
Standard  Oil  company  is  the  parent  of  a  secret 
service  which  is  far  and  away  better  and  bigger 
than  the  secret  machinery  of  the  United  States 
government.  In  the  second  place,  'I  have  dis- 
covered, and  I  believe  agents  of  the  United  States 
government  have  founu  out  the  same'  thing,  that 
the  Standard  Oil  company  has  promoted  the  or- 
ganization and  existence  of  independent  oil  com- 
panies which  are  fraudulent  on  their  face  and 
which    are   owned   absolutely   by   the   "system," 

That  is  to  say,  the  government  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  evidence  to  show  that  "independent"  oil 
companies  have  been  organized  in  almost  every 
big  shipping  center  of  the  United  States.  These 
supposed  "independent"  companies  are  in  each 
case  creatures  of  the  Standard   Oil   company. 

I  know  what  I  am  saying  when  I  assert  that  the 
report  which  will  be  submitted  to  President  Roose- 
velt by  Commissioner  Garfield  before  March  1st 
will  show  that  in  every  important  shipping  center 
in  the  United  States  the  Standard  Oil  company 
has  hoodwinked  the  people  by  encouraging  the 
organization  of  a  supposed  independent  oil  com- 
pany, nominally  organized  to  fight  the  Standard 
Oil  company  but  really  controlled  by  that  remark- 
able  organization. 

This  association  of  secret,  independent  com- 
panies, combined  with  the  extraordinary  secret 
service  of  the  Standard  Oil  company,  are  remark- 
able tjiings,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  at  the  out- 
set even  the  sworn  agents  of  the  United  States 
government  were  absolutely  frightened.  They  have 
only  learned  better  since  they  discovered  that 
Commissioner  Garfield  and  President  Roosevelt 
himself  were  honestly  endeavoring  to  throw  the 
Standard  Oil  company  and  all  its  great  machinery 
to  one  side  of  the  road,  and  to  vindicate  the  hon- 
esty and  majesty  of  the  United  States  government 
by  thftt  operation. 
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A    BOGERS    GROUP,    ENTITLED 


AMERICA   COMPARED    TO   ROME 


French  Historian  Who  Thinks  the  United  States  at 
Dangerous  Crisis. 

In  further  exemplification  of  the  gravity 
of  the  position  of  the  President  as  against 
the  position  of  those  opposed  to  him,  the 
following  from  the  Associated  Press  dis- 
patches is  significant : 

Paris — A  parnllel,  cynical,  daring,  yet  weighted 
with  a  truth  none  can  disregard — just  published  in 
tlie    Figaro,    compares    tlie    United      States      under 


'THE    MAJESTY    OF    THE    LAW." 

— Cliicago  Tribune. 

Theodore  Eoosevelt  with  the  Roman  Empire  under 
Augustus — that  Roman  Empire  rotted  to  the  core 
by  the  vice  whicli  follows  in  the  train  of  untold 
wealth  and  degrading  luxury. 

The  wonderful  picture  which  line  by  line  traces 
the  struggle  of  a  man  against  tiie  encroachments  on 
the  one  side  of  the  appalling  power  of  riches  and 
on  the  other  against  the  devitalizing  of  a  nation  is 
painted  by  a  hand  no  less  authoritative  than  that 
of  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  the  famous  historian  of  the 
Roman  state. 

He  shows  how,  twenty  centuries  ago,  in  the 
heart  of  an  immense  empire,  a  man  toiled  day  and 
night  to  solve  problems  on  which  depended  a  great 
people's  fate.  Rome  had  eaten  of  the  forbidden 
fruit.    Unlawful  riches  and  soft  delights  had  sapped 
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vitality.  The  stoic  had  given  way  to  the  epi- 
curean, and  Augustus,  striving  to  beat  down  the 
social  and  political  power  of  money,  saw  crowded 
into  his  senate  the  dissolute  sons  of  wealth  by 
force  of  the  fact  that  commerce  was  the  strength 
of  the  state. 

So  with  Eoosevelt.  The  Italian  historian  points 
out  that  between  two  jarring  conceptions  of  state 
duty  he  is  calling  his  people  back  to  primitive 
simplicity,  while  at  the  same  time  aiming  at  terri- 
torial and  commercial  expansion. 

"Only  a  short  time  ago,"  says  Ferrero,  "'Roose- 
velt re-edited  for  his  Yankees,  exactly  as  Au- 
gustus did,  an  old  speech  of  MetelJus  Macedonicus 
on  augmenting  the  population.  He  frowned  down 
celibacy,  sterility,  the  frequency  of  divorces  and 
all  the  vices  and  egoisms  of  civilization  tottering 
under  wealth.  Like  Augustus,  he  has  striven  to 
set  up  again  the  powerful  simplicity  and  noble 
traditions  of  the  early  fathers.  All  America  ad- 
mires his  discourse.  Yet  the  president-apostle  of 
old-time  frugality  and  republican  severity  must  in 
duty  hurry  the  cutting  of  the  Panama  canal,  which 
will  double  American  commerce,  the  riches  of.  the 
towns  and  the  luxury  of  social  magnates. 

' '  Like  Rome  under  Augustus,  America  now  can 
support   neither   its   vices  nor  their  remedies." 


PRESIDENT  FACING  A  CRISIS 


• '  Must  Answer  to  Congress  as  the  Business  Manager 
of  the  Nation." 

How  formidable  and  how  extensive  is  the 

organized  opposition  to  President  Roosevelt 

is  manifest  from  the  following  from  the  New 

York  Herald: 

President  Roosevelt  returned  from  a  short  vaca- 
tion at  the  family's  country  retreat  in  Virginia  re- 
freshed for  the  work  of  1906,  which  may  be  the 
most  fateful  in  tis  history. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  observers,  some  of  whom 
are  Mr.  Roosevelt 's  flatterers  and  some  his  critics, 
the  President  is  approaching  the  most  critical 
period  in  his  career.  He  must  now  answer  to  Con- 
gress for  certain  of  his  acts  as  a  business  manager 
of  the  greatest  corporation  of  the  world — the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  He  has  stepped  out 
boldly  in  two  particulars — in  spending  large  sums 
of  money  on  the  Panama  Canal  and  in  committing 
the  United  States,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  a  new  departure  in  connection  with  the 
financial  affairs  of  another  sovereign  country. 

That  Panama  and  Santo  Domingo  will  play  an 
important  part  in  the  doings  of  Congress  during 
the  next  three  or  four  months,  no  one  can  doubt. 
That  the  outcome  of  these  questions,  soon  to  come 
to  the  very  forefront  of  discussion,  may  have  a 
serious  bearing  on  the  popularity  of  the  President 
and  on  his  stability  and  capacity  as  a  business 
man,  is  admitted  even  by  those  close  to  him. 

Mr.  Roosevelt 's  party  is  split  up  into  three  dis- 
tinct factions — the  radicals,  such  as  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Governor  Cummins,  of 
Iowa;  the  middle  ground  men,  one  of  whom  the 
President  has  suddenly  become,  and  the  railroad 
element. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  counting  on  the  support 
he    could    command   in   the   Middle    West    to    force 


to  lose  much  of  that  support.  The  natural  leaders 
in  the  railroad  fight  in  the  Middle  West  are 
Messrs.  La  FoUette  and  Cummins.  And  it  is  plain 
to  be  seen  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  get  no  law 
which  takes  the  middle  ground  with  Governor 
Cummins  making  such  attacks  on  the  'Dolliver 
administration  bill  as  he  dici  last  Friday  and  with 
Mr.  La  Follette  coming  to  the  Senate  next  week 
to  see  there  is  no  compromise. 

This  naturally  leads  to  the  subject  of  the  exact 
popularity  which  the  President  enjoys  at  this  time. 
There  are  many  men  who  declare  his  hold  on  the 
great  American  public  is  waning.  This  may  be 
disputed,  because  there  is  at  this  time  no  means 
of  testing  it.  But  that  is  what  many  persons  are 
saying  and  their  opinion  is  interesting. 

Why  should  the  President's  popularity  be  wan- 
ing? is  a  natural  question.  The  men  who  are  con- 
vinced the  President  is  not  the  great  ravorite  he 
was  a  few  months  ago  say  it  is  aue  to  perhaps  a 
dozen  different  things.  He  has  otfended  a  great 
many  members  of  his  own  organization  by  the 
lightness  with  which  he  has  treatea  his  party.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  a  Republican  president,  but  he  has 
never  been  a  strict  party  man.  No  President  ever 
made  an  administration  a  success  unless  he  had  the 
support  of 'his  party.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  set  the 
example  to  Republican  members  of  Congress  to  act 
independently  of  the  White  House  by  acting  in- 
dependently of  his  party. 

Many  Northern  Republicans  have  criticised  his 
action  in  making  his  Southern  trip  to  seek  Demo- 
cratic support  for  the  measures  he  was  urging  on 
Congress.  They  thought  it  an  excellent  thing  for 
the  President  to  make  a  trip  to  the  South  to  re- 
establish relations,  but  they  questioned  his  motives, 
and  most  of  the  Republican  members  of  Congress 
who  differed  with  the  President  on  questions  of 
centralization,  an  Executive  free  hand  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  other  matters  are  firmly  convinced 
the  President  on  his  Southern  tour  deliberately 
bid  for  Democratic  votes  with  which  to  defeat 
those  Republicans  who  did  not  agree  with  him. 


STRONG  ATTACK   ON   PANAMA 


Poultney  Eigelow  Writes   Scathing  Record  of   Ob- 
servations on  the  Spot. 

The  center  of  the  movement  against  the 
President  appears  to  have  been  the  Panama 
canal.  As  if  to  give  this  force,  no  less  well- 
known  a  writer  than  Poultney  Bigelow  has 
been  most  conspicuous  in  the  attack.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Bigelow 's 
article.  Secretary  Taft,  at  the  request  of 
the  President,  issued  a  public  statement  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Bigelow 's  charges,  denying 
them  specifically  and  with  evidence,  and  in- 
timating that  they  seemed  to  be  but  part  of 
a  systematic  and  organized  attempt  to  dis- 
credit the  administration  of  the  canal.  Said 
the  Washington  Post: 

Poultney  Bigelow,  in  this  week's  Independent, 
writes  on  "Our  Mismanagement  at  Panama," 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has  made  an  ex- 
pert study  of  colored  races  and  of  labor  conditions 
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in  tropical  countries.  The  strictly  engineering  or 
technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  building  the 
Panama  Canal  have  vanished,  he  believes,  "if  they 
ever  existed,"  and  "today  the  canal  is  a  feasible 
project,  provided  we  have  the  three  conditions — 
money,  labor,  and  administration."  Discussing  the 
question  of  labor,  Mr.  Bigelow  says: 

I  hunted  up  an  American  merchant  who  has  lived 
in  Colon  since  1857  and  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  original  railway  and  with  every  subse- 
quent great  industrial  movement  on  the  Isthmus. 

"I  had  many  letters  to  official  people.  I  had 
none  to  him.  As  a  rule,  I  find  official  people  dan- 
gerous guides,  unless  their  statements  are  rectified 
by  such  as  have  no  axes  to  grind. 

"Mr.  Robinson  kindly  laid  aside  his  work  for  the 
day,  and  at  my  request  conducted  me  through  the 
whole  of  Colon  for  the  purpose  of  finding  an  ex- 
planation for  the  strange  exodus  from  what  should 
be  a  labor  paradise. 

"One  glance  at  the  Central  Market  is  enough  to 
account  for  the  chronic  state  of  pest  which  char- 
acterizes this  city — in  spite  of  all  official  bulletins 
to  the  contrary. 

"  'Did  Mr.  Taft  inspect  the  labor  quarters!'  I 
asked  of  Mr.  Robinson. 

"  'No,'  answered  my  venerable  friend.  'I 
prayed  nim  to  let  me  show  him  the  real  state  of 
things  on  the  Isthmus,  but  he  declined;  he  pro- 
fessed to  know  all  about  it  from  "official" 
sources!' 

"  'Mr.  Taft  spent  five  days  down  here,'  said  an 
eminent  engineer  to  me.  'In  that  time  he  at- 
tended three  dt-nces  and  a  succession  of  social  func- 
tions. But  he  had  no  time  to  look  into  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  man.' 

"Mr.  Taft,  it  seems,  and  most  of  the  other  high 
officials  who  had  run  down  at  Government  expense, 
made  themselves  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  resi- 
dents by  exhibiting  a  panicky  dread  of  disease  in 
*  place  where  thousands  of  their  fellow  men  were 
exposing  themselves  freely.     *     *     » 

"My  experience  of  life  in  the  slums  of  Chicago, 
of  Canton,  of  San  Francisco — nothing  prepared  me 
for  the  smell  of  Colon.  The  real  latrine  was  ob- 
viously the  swamp  immediately  under  the  flooring 
of  the  bedroom — not  that  the  inhabitants  were  dif- 
ferent, but  simply  because  the  latrine  in  the  yard 
was  inaccessible,  save  under  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties— notably  in  time  of  rains.     •     ♦     * 

"Mr.  Taft  would  have  felt  his  warm  heart  ache 
had  he  been  with  me  to  see  the  needless  suffering 
to  which  these  confiding  negroes  were  subjected — 
driven  into  a  swamp  because  the  government  gave 
them  no  ground  on  which  to  pitch  a  tent,  and  there 
exploited  by  landlords  because  even  this  swamp 
becamo  a  prime  necessity." 

Political  influences  affecting  labor,  and  the  pre- 
judice against  the  negro,  Mr.  Bigelow  thus  de- 
scribes: 

"A  first-class  machine  man  (white)  came  here 
ten  days  ago,  and  was  put  to  work:  at  $100  (gold) 
a  month  in  the  Culebra  cut.  Soon  afterward  a 
flabby  young  man  was  brought  up  to  him  and  in- 
troduced as  his  future  chief!  It  soon  transpired 
that  said  flabby  young  man  had  never  had  any 
practical  experience  whatever — had  come  down  here 
with  political  protection,  and  had  been  given  a  job 
as  engineering  inspector  at  a  salary  $50  larger  than 
that  of  the  thoroughly  trained  man  first  men- 
tioned. 

"  'j->ut  does  this  young  gentleman  know  nothing 
of  the  job,'  asked  my  friend  in  amazement. 


"  'Well,  no.  We  expect  you  to  teach  him!'  was 
the  answer  of  the  engineering  chief. 

' '  My  friend  laid  down  his  tools  and  handed  in 
his  resignation,  and  is  now  working  for  a  private 
company  at   double  his  previous  salary. 

"One  day  I  stopped  to  chat  with  a  well-dressed, 
intelligent,  and  energetic  negro  who  was  managing 
a  gang  of  fellow  Africans  in  a  street  near  the 
American  post  office.  They  were  digging  up  the 
street.  He  was  encouraging  his  men,  and  they 
answered  him  cheerily.  They  obviously  liked  him, 
and  worked  well  under  him.  He  wore  a  clean  col- 
lor,  a  black  derby  hat,  and  a  good  suit  of  clothes — 
an  educated  and  prosperous  sample  of  his  race.  He 
told  ilie  that  he  had  been  here  seven  months  from 
Jamaica,  and  was  doing  his  best  to  deserve  pro- 
motion. ■  The  cost  of  living  was  high  and  the  wages 
not  so  much  as  had  been  originally  promised,  but 
his  main  grievance  was  that  as  a  man  of  color  he 
received  no  encouragement  for  his  work;  no  one 
seemed  to  care  whether  he  got  good  work  out  of 
his  men  or  not — all  the  white  men  about  him  were 
trying  to  see  how  little  they  could  do,  each  for 
himself. 

"Next  day  I  came  to  the  same  place  for  an- 
other chat.  He  was  not  there.  A  white  man 
wanted  his  job,  and  had  got  it.  That  white  man 
was  sitting  on  the  curbstone,  looking  more  like  a 
worthless  tramp  than  a  foreman.  His  head  had 
sunk  between  his  knees,  and  he  was  in  a  com- 
fortable doze.  The  gang  of  negroes  had  also  lost 
all  interest  in  their  work,  and  were  listlessly  seek- 
ing to  emulate  the  example  of  their  so-called 
foreman." 

Mr.  Bigelow,  concluding,  finds  that  political  job- 
bery is  flourishing,  and  that  the  whole  canal  sys- 
tem "already  gives  ominous  signs  of  rottenness." 
He  says: 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft  no  aoubt  mean  well 
when  they  give  us  the  assurance  that  political  job- 
bery is  foreign  to  their  natures.  At  the  same 
time,  jobbery  flourishes  unaer  their  noses,  and  they 
appear  to  be  incapable  of  stopping  it.  The  peo- 
ple at  large  need  to  appreciate  this  fact  and  to 
consider  some  change  in  a  system  which  already 
gives  ominous  signs  of  rottenness." 


SHONTS  ALMOST  FOBCia)  OUT 


President  Barely  Prevails  Over  Panama  Chairman 
to  Betaln  Post. 

At  one  time  the  congressional  criticism  of 
the  canal  assumed  the  serious  aspect  re- 
flected in  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Times : 

Washington — Mr.  Shouts,  it  is  reported,  has  in- 
dicated to  the  President  a  wish  to  resign  his  $30,- 
000  place  as  Chairman  of  the  Isthmian  CanAl  Com- 
mission. The  President  has  been  urging  him  to 
hold  on.  Mr.  Shohts  is  said  to  be  thoroughly  tired 
of  the  criticism  that  has  been  his  portion,  and  but 
for  the  President's  personal  request  would  quit. 

Last  year  Mr.  Shouts  had  a  conversation  with 
an  official  who  was  one  of  a  party  visiting  the 
Isthmus  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  canal 
plant  and  the  operations.  Mr.  Shonts  had  related 
to  this  gentleman  his  reason  for  accepting  the  job 
when  it  was  offered  to  him  'by  the  President. 

Mr.  Shonts  is  a  rich  man,  as  his  investment  of 
$2,e00',0d0  in  the  stock  of  the  Clover  Leaf  Railroad 
shows.     He  does  not  need  the  $30,000  a  year  paid 
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for  his  work  on  the  canal,  anU  it  struck  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  as  curious  that  he  should  have 
taken  the  post. 

Mr.  Shonts  explained  all  that  very  readily.  He 
had  accepted,  he  said,  out  of  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  his  family.  His  wife  and  daughter  were 
delighted  that  the  place  had  been  offered  to  him. 
They  felt  that  it  would  be  a  great  and  lasting 
honor  to  have  the  name  of  Shonts  connected  with 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  already  en- 
joyed in  prospect  the  Suez  fame  of  de  Lesseps.  So 
Mr.  Shonts  accepted. 

"Well,"  said  his  questioner,  when  he  heard  this 
explanation,  "can  you  stand  grief t" 

"What  do  you  meant"  asked  Mr.  Shonts. 

"Just  what  I  say.  Can  you  stand  grief f  How 
thick-skinned  are  youf" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Shonts.  "I  don't  un- 
derstand you. ' ' 

"You  will  understand  when  Congress  meets," 
said  the  other.  "Those  fellows  at  the  Capitol  will 
give  you  plenty  to  think  about.  They  are  a  hard 
lot  to  get  along  with.  They  will  ask  a  great  many 
questions,  and  some  of  them  will  be  mean  ones. 
Can  you  take  a  pounding?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Shonts.  "I  have  never 
had  to,  and  I  can't  tell  how  much  I  can  stand." 

"You'll  have  plenty  ot  chance  to  find  out  be- 
fore the  year  is  over,"  was  the  prophetic  re- 
joinder, and  the  conversation  turned  to  other 
things. 

LOBBIES  AGAINST  THE  BILLS 


Statehood  and  Philippine  Measures     Opposed     by 
Rich  Interests. 

Another  form  of  attack  upon  the  admin- 
istration is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
reflected  in  the  following  incidents  described 
in  the  Record-Herald  by  Walter  Wellman 
and  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  by  Raymond: 

Washington — Lobbies  are  thick  in  the  corridors 
of  the  big,  white  national  state  house  these  days. 
There  is  the  railroad  lobby,  well  and  persistently 
maintained.  But  the  most  strenuous  and  danger- 
ous, as  well  as  the  most  picturesque  lobby  ff  ail  is 
the  mine  owners '  lobby  from  Arizona,  here  fight- 
ing statehood  for  that  territory.  It  is  picturesque 
because  of  the  bold  methods  it  employs,  and  be- 
cause it  has  at  least  two  United  States  senators 
among  its  owners  and  backers.  It  is  dangerous 
because  of  the  possioility  that  grave  scandals  may 
result  trom  its  operations.  It  is  a  lobby  with  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  back  of  it.  The  agents 
and  manipulators  of  its  schemes  are  too  smart  to 
offer  outright  bribes.  But  they  have  mining  stock 
for  sale — stock  which  is  sure  to  earn  a  big  profit — 
stock  tnat  will  "pay  big  to  all  who  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor.  And  just  now  we  are  letting  a  little 
of  it  out  to  our  friends." 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  the  rich  mine  own- 
ers of  Arizona  should  be  here  fighting  statehood, 
either  single  or  joint,  but  the  reason  for  it  is  not 
far  to  seek.  They  own  the  territory  now.  They 
run  it.  They  are  lords  of  the  estate.  Naturally 
they  do  not  want  to  run  any  risks  by  a  change  to 
statehood.  These  mining  corporations  have  had 
things  their  own  way  all  along  the  line,  but  in  no 
particular  so  emphatically  as  in  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  their  property  upon  which  they  are  called 


to  pay  taxes.  For  instance,  the  Tombstone  Con- 
solidated Mining  Compiny  is  a  corporation  in 
Arizona  that  has  put  out  $15,000,000  worth  of 
bonds,  of  which  amount  $6,000,000  already  have 
been  sold.  They  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  and  this  interest  has  been  promptly  paid. 
This  great  property  is  assessed  at  $79,000. 

Then  there  is  the  United  Verde  Copper  Company, 
mainly  the  property  of  Senator  Clark  of  Montana. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  copper  mines  owned 
by  this  company  have  been  yielding  about  $10,- 
000,000  annually  for  some  years,  and  that  there  is 
$150,000,000  worth  of  ore  now  in  sight.  This  al- 
most inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  is  assessed  at 
$312,923  and  the  company's  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery are  assessed  at  $582,500,  the  total  assess- 
ment being  about  equivalent  to  one  month's  in- 
come from  the  property. 

These  powerful  corporations  do  not  want  state- 
hood. They  can  operate  more  independently  and 
profitably  under  a  territorial  form  of  government. 

Threaten  the  Philippine  Bill. 

Washington — Once  more  the  sugar  and  tobacco 
lobbies  have  begun  operations  and  the  capital  of 
the  United  States  again  is  disgraced  by  their  open 
attempts  to  influence  congress  to  take  action  in  op- 
position to  the  well  grounded  opinion  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members. 

The  recommendations  of  the  President,  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  of  the  Governor  of  the  Philip- 
pines, of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  and  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate count  tor  nothing  with  these  people  as  against 
their  fear  that  their  undisputed  monopoly  may  be 
interfered  with. 

They  have  their  agents  all  over  the  capitol  and 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  being  but- 
tonholed, entreated,  and  threatened  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  Philippine  sugar 
and  tobacco  exactly  as  they  were  approached  when 
the  Cuban  reciprocity  bill  was  under  consideration. 


A  SENATOR  MAD  AT  DELAY 


Clapp  of  Minnesota  Resents  Dilly  Dallying  In  the 
^  Committee. 

A  snap-shot  of  the  methods  of  delay  em- 
ployed in  the  Senate  to  prevent  the  early 
enactment  of  railroad  legislation  was  caught, 
as  follows,  by  Mr.  Wellman  of  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald : 

Washington — Senator  Clapp  of  Minnesota  was  a 
very  angry  man  when  he  came  out  ot  the  room  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  re- 
cently. Mr.  Clapp  is  one  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  who  favor  railroad  rate 
legislation  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  President  Roosevelt.  The  committee  uad 
just  held  a'  meeting  of  about  two  hours'  duration, 
but  it  did  nothing — nothing  except  discuss  the 
wages  to  be  paid  the  committee  employes  for  their 
extra  work  during  the  past  summer,  and  then  de- 
bate in  solemn  fashion  whether  or  not  there  ought 
to  be  rate  legislation  and  whether  or  not  there  was 
a  popular  demand  for  it  in  the  country!  It  was 
this  last  straw  that  broke  the  broad  back  of  Mr. 
Clapp 's  patience. 

"The  idea!"  he  exclaimed.  "It  is  too-  absurd 
for   any   use.      Our   committee      discussed      railway 
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rates  all  Jast  spring.  We  were  authorized  by  the 
Senate  to  sit  during  the  recess  and  investigate  the 
subject.  We  were  instructed  to  prepare  a  bill  for 
presentation  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  this  session.  We  came  down  here  a  couple 
of  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  session  and 
have  held  a  number  of  meetings.  And  yet  nothing 
is  done.  The  whole  subject  has  beea  thrashed  out 
in  the  country,  in  the  press,  in  the  committee. 
Everyone  knows  we  have  got  to  pass  a  bill.  Yet  we 
meet  today  and  spend  our  time  debating  whether 
or  not  there  ought  to  be  legislation.  It  makes 
me  tired." 


ARMOUR  TRIES  A  DEFENSE 


Lays  Refrigerator  Car  Line  Agitation  to  Commis- 
sion Dealers. 

The  first  formal  defense  of  .the  railroads 
against  the  impending  regulations  seems  to 
have  emanated  from  the  same  person  in 
Chicago  against  whom  the  most  grave  of 
the  charges  of  illegal  administration  are 
lodged.     Said   the   Chicago   Record-HeraM : 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  writing  in  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  of  January  6,  maxes  the  following  as- 
sertion concerning  the  campaign  being  waged 
against  the  "private  car  line  evil,"  and,  in  an 
article,  copyrighted  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany, attempts  to  show  that  the  refrigerator 
freighters  are  a  boon  to  the  people: 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  whole  agita- 
tion started  with  the  commission  men  of  the  coun- 
try, and  not  with  the  growers;  these  middlemen 
are  the  manipulators  of  the  campaign  that  is  being 
prosecuted  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  the 
private  car  lines  out  of  business." 

While  accusing  the  commission  men  of  being  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  anti-private  car  line  propa- 
ganda, Mr.  Armour  insists  that  there  is  no  rebate 
evil  or  exclusive  contract  bugaboo  within  his  com- 
pany. He  says  also  that  Armour  &  Co.,  control  12,- 
000  private  refrigerator  cars.     He  continues: 

"With  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  center  ttiese  com- 
mission men  are  pushing  an  extensive  propaganda, 
based  on  the  cry  that  the  grower  is  being  oppressed 
by  the  private  car  lines,  and  that  this  is  the  grow- 
ers' fight  for  a  chance  to  do  business  at  a  profit. 
All  of  the  cunning  at  the  command  of  these  men 
is  focused  on  the  one  purpose  of  spreading  every- 
where the  impression  that  the  private  car  is  an 
octopus  that  is  strangling  the  fruit-growing  in- 
dustry. 

"What  are  the  facts  in  the  case?  The  growers 
are  satisfied  with  the  private  car,  with  its  service 
and  with  the  system  wliich  they  recognize  has  been 
the  biggest  factor  in  building  their  business  to  its 
present  proportion  and  stability  and  in  opening  to 
them  the  markets  of  the  entire  country. 

"This,  I  repeat,  is  not  the  fight  of  the  growers, 
but  of  the  commission  men." 


ARMOUR'S   DEFENSE    DENOUNCED 


charges  was  given  as  follows  in  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald : 

Duluth. — E.  M.  Ferguson,  president  of  the  West- 
ern Fruit  Jobbers'  Association,  has  prepared  an 
article  commenting  on  the  leading  statements  by  J. 
Ogden  Armour,  in  his  defense  of  "The  Private 
Car  Line  System"  appearing  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  January  6.  The  Duluth  man  char- 
acterizes the  packer's  article  as  a  dangerous  one. 
"Timed  as  it  is,  just  at  the  opening  of  Congress," 
he  says,  "it  is  manifestly  intended  to  mislead  the 
public  and  relieve  the  pressure  that  is  now  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  Congress  for  legislation  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  against  the  further 
encroachment  of  the  car  line  system. 

- '  For  perversion  of  facts  his  article  is  certainly 
a  masterpiece.  Armour  alleges  growers  are  not  op- 
posed to  the  system.  Thousands  of  growers 
throughout  the  country,  who  are  not  abie  to  stand 
the  expense  of  a  trip  to  Washington,  have  sent 
there  their  written  protests,  but  of  these  the  pub- 
lic never  hears.  To  my  knowledge  fruit  growers' 
associations  throughout  the  Ozark  Mountains  in 
Arkansas  and  Missouri,  embracing  more  than  2,- 
000  growers,  convened  their  respective  organiza- 
tions during  the  past  summer  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  protest  against  the  Armour  Car  Line 
system,  and  by  petition  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  demanded  its  abolishment.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are 
filled  with  such  protests. ' ' 


STOPPING  REBATES  AND  PASSES 


Head  of  Fruit  Jobbers  Says  It  is  an  Attempt  to 
Befog  the  Public. 

The-  answer    to    Mr.    Armour's    counter 


Western  Roads  Agree  to  Obey  Law    and    Eastern 
Roads  Withdraw  Passes. 

Under  the  enormous  pressure  of  popular 
and  congressional  agitation,  the  railroads 
appear  to  have  yielded,  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  matter  of  rebate  practices, 
which,  after  all,  as  the  writers  in  McClure's 
Jlagazine  have  clearly  shown,  are  not  so 
much  to  the  benefit  of  the  railroads  as  is 
generally  believed.  Coupled  with  the  con- 
cessions made  to  this  clamor  has  been  the 
radical  attitude  of  abolition  of  passes.  Said 
J.  Callan  O'Laughlin  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  : 

Washington. — All  the  great  railroad  lines  of  the 
country  have  assured  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission that  they  will  no  longer  grant  rebates  or 
be  guilty  of   discriminatory  practices. 

The  Eastern  lines  gave  these  assurances  some- 
time ago.  A  joint  committee  representing  the  great 
railroad  lines  of  the  West  appeared  more  recently 
before  the  commission  and  gave  similar  assur- 
ances. 

No  effort  was  made  to  obtain  from  the  commis- 
sion a  pledge  of  immunity  from  punishment.  By 
inference  the  railroad  men  confessed  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  unlawful  practices  in  the  past,  but 
they  furnished  no  specific  instance  of  crime,  and 
their  confession  consequently  cannot  aid  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  effort  to  bring  every  violator  of  the 
anti-rebate  law  to  justice. 
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Commissioner  Knapp  took  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  railroad-  men  to  urge  them  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  its 
associated  lines  in  stopping  the  practice  of  giving 
passes.  How  far  this  practice  is  advantageous  to 
the  shipper,  to  what  extent  it  has  a  rebate  effect, 
the  commission  does  not  know,  because  it  never 
has  made  an  investigation.  But  it  believes  it  has 
proved  the  means  of  getting  traSic  for  a  road 
sometimes  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  competing 
line. 

Mr.  Knapp  pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  the 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  passes  nad  undergone 
a  great  change  in  recent  years.  He  recalled  a  story 
told  by  a  railroad  president  of  a  shipper  who  had 
written  for  an  annual  pass,  and  haj  sent  with  his 
request  a  cheek  tor  the  sum  he  annually  spent  for 
transportation.  It  was  sucu  a  curious  case  that  the 
railroad  president  looked  the  man  up  and  induced 
him  to  explain  why  he  wanted  a  pass  when  he  was 
willing  to  pay  his  fare.  He  finally  drew  out  of 
the  man  that  he  believed  the  possession  of  an  an- 
nual pass  would  give  him  a  better  standing  in  his 
community. 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  Knapp  was  traveling  with 
a  member  of  Congress.  The  latter  hastily  jumped 
from  his  seat  when  he  saw  the  conductor  enter  the 
car,  went  forward,  and  gave  him  his  transporation 
in  the  vestibule,  where  nobody  could  see  him. 

' '  It  evidenced  an  awakening  public  conscience, ' ' 
said  Mr.  Knapp.  ' '  Passes  no  longer  are  looked 
upon  as  an  indication  that  their  possessors  are  men 
of  influence  and  standing,  but  a  thing  to  be 
ashamed  of. ' ' 

Western  shippers,  carrying  out  the  general  idea 
of  abandoning  any  practice  savoring  of  discrimi- 
nation, expressed  a  willingness  to  adopt  a  rule  not 
to  give  passes  to  shippers  or  to  any  one  who  could 
obtain  or  furnish  freight,  but  they  did  not  want  to 
extend  this  prohibition  to  members  of  Congress, 
representatives  of  the  press,  and  such  classes. 


SECRET  OF   THE  TRACTION  MERGER 


Said  to  be  the  Sequel  to  a  Stormy  Scene  Between 
Harriman  and  Ryan. 

During  the  insurance  inquiry  much  in- 
terest was  aroused  by  the  personal  contro- 
versy which  was  disclosed  between  Mr. 
Ryan  and  Mr.  Harriman.  What  this  might 
mean  to  the  general  public  is  shown  in  the 
following  from  the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 

New  York. — At  last  the  secret  of  the  famous 
Harriman-Ryan  row  over  the  Equitable  spoils  is 
out. 

When  the  news  was  brought  to  Mr.  Harriman 
early  last  June  that  Mr.  Ryan  had  taken  over 
Hyde's  502  shares  in  the  Equitable  the  railroad 
magnate  was  in  his  office.  He  gave  a  yell  in  which 
were  several  varieties  of  profanity  and  precipi- 
tated himself  into  a  telephone  booth. 

"Hello!  hello!  hello!"  he  shouted.  "Is  this  Mr. 
Ryan?  I'll  be  over  in  a  minute.  I  want  to  see 
you. " 

The  receiver  went  on  the  hook  with  a  slam. 
Harriman  dived  for  his  straw  hat  and  was  out  on 
the  street  with  a  rush.  Five  minutes  later  he 
walked  into  Mr.  Ryan's  private  oflSce. 


Now,  when  Mr.  Harriman  is  in  passable  humor 
he  is  so  domineering  that  the  princes  of  Wall 
Street  dislike  to  meet  him  in  conclave.  He  frees 
his  mind  in  directors'  meetings  in  a  manner  de- 
cidedly unladylike,  and  because  of  this  trait  the 
money  kings  often  refuse  to  serve  on  boards  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  When  he  is  aroused  he  is 
irascible,  to  put  it  mildly,  and  those  in  his  vicinity 
duck  their  heads  when  he  roars.  His  language 
sizzles.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  words  he  uses 
might  be  repeated  in  the  best  parlors.  He  was  in 
this  mood  when  he  struck  the  Ryan  offices. 

Without  a  word  of  greeting,  he  jerked  a  bow  at 
Ryan,  who  sat  at  his  desk,  turned  the  key  and 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

"Why  don't  you  pull  down  the  shades  also,  Mr. 
Harriman?"  Ryan  asked,  in  what  was  designed  to 
be  a  challenge. 

The  "railroad  king"  accepted  the  dare.  He 
rushed  to  the  windows,  gave  a  tug  to  the  cords, 
and  down  came,  the  blinds.  Harriman  planted  him- 
self in  front  of  Ryan  and  shook  his  fist  under  the 
financier's  nose.  He  was  filled  with  his  theme  and 
jumped  into  it  without  preliminary.  The  first  sen- 
tence was  a  beautiful  string  of  expletives,  a  classic 
in  the  profanity  line. 

" _ 1  " 

Ryan  proved  a  good  listener.  He  sat  through 
this  prelude  without  a  word,  and  Harriman  burst 
out  again. 

" you!  Here  for  weeks  I've  been  shak- 
ing the  plum  tree  and  you pir- 
ate, you  come  in  and you,  grab  up  all  the 

Ryan  continued  to  listen  in  seven  different  lan- 
guages. He  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  another 
outburst  of  violence,  for  as  soon  as  Harriman  re- 
covered his  breath  he  stormed  out  with  a  demand 
that  he  be  given  half  the  Ryan  stock  and  the  right 
to  name  two  trustees.  He  was  "turned  down" 
very  coolly  by  Philanthropist  Ryan.  Harriman 
then  broke  from  the  room  breathing  vengeance.  He 
took  the  key  from  his  pocket,  and  as  he  unlocked 
the  door  let  forth  another  torrent  of  unladylike 
language. 

" you,  you pirate,"  he  roared 

as  he  wrenched  the  door  open.     "You  grabbed  the 

fruit,  — : —  you,   8i"l   I   shook   the   

tree. ,  I'll  get  even  with  you, -r 

you;  I'll  get  even, !" 

Ryan  rose  from  his  chair  as  nis  visitor  departed, 
raised  the  blinds  and  gave  a  long  low  whistle  of 
relief. 

Revenge  was  near  at  hand  for  Harriman.  The, 
railroad  magnate  shook  another  tree,  and  this  time 
Ryan  did  not  manage  to  grab  even  a  single  apple 
core  or  plum  stone.  Wall  Street  understands  it  all 
today,  now  that  the  secret  of  the  Equitable  row 
is  out.  The  financial  world  is  able  to  get  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  "not  yet"  reply  Harriman  gave, 
when  he  was  asked  during  the  insurance  investiga- 
tion whether  he  had  evened  things  up  with  Ryan. 

For  years  Ryan 's  supreme  craving  was  the  abso- 
lute control  of  New  York  traction  affairs.  During 
his  financial  career  he  has  worked  toward  this  as 
his  ultimate  goal.  Harriman  knew  this,  and  today 
Wall  Street  also  is  able  to  perceive  it.  Ryan  con- 
trolled the  Metropolitan  surface  lines,  and  to  con- 
ceal the  tremendous  earnings  from  the  public  he 
organized  the  Metropolitan  Securities  Companv, 
which  leased  the  car  lines  and  guaranted  7  per 
cent  on  the  stock. 

The  Metropolitan  failed  to  earn  the  required 
dividends,    however,   and   a   deficit   of   $2,000,000   a 
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year  had  to  be  made  good  by  the  securities  com- 
pany. The  stockholders  began  to  demur,  and  Eyan 
was  applying  the  salve  when  the  explosion  with 
Harriman   occurred. 

The  next  day  Harriman  turned  his  attention 
from  the  insurance  orchards  to  the  traction  gar- 
dens. He  shook  the  plum  trees  and  by  a  savage 
blow  forced  Ryan  to  dispose  of  the  Metropolitan 
lines  to  August  Belmont.  With  one  shake  he  had 
been  partly  revenged  and  had  tumbled  Eyan's 
castle  in  Spain  into  ruins.  The  plums  were  on  the 
ground,  but  Ryan  was  not  among  the  pickers. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Harriman  with  a  gathering  of 
the  brows  and  a  narrowing  ot  his  eyes  when  he 
was  asked  by  Inquisitor  Hughes  whether  he  had 
got  even  with  Ryan  for  appropriating  the  Equita- 
ble plums.  Beneath  his  inscrutable  mask  lay 
hatred  and  a  thirst  for  revenge.  He  has  destroyed 
Eyan's  pet  ambition,  has  strangled  the  project 
with  which  his  opponent  thought  to  crown  his 
financial  career;  he  has  knocked  down  a  traction 
plum  tree  that  was  in  Ryan's  own  orchard,  and 
still  "hot  yet." 


COPPER  STOCKS  VS.  METAl 


Lawson  Tells  London  Why  Copper  is  Now  Being 
Boomed  in  Price. 

With  copper  and  copper  stocks  booming, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Lawson 's  prophecy  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  naturally  very  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  the  existing  condi- 
tions in  the  speculative  and  financial  world 
to  have  the  following  directly  from  Mr. 
Lawson.  The  item  is  from  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune : 

Boston,  Mass. — ^In  a  cablegram  to  the  London 
Daily  Express,  answering  the  publication's  query 
as  to  why  Standard  Oil  is  keeping  up  the  price  of 
copper  metal,  Thomas  W.  Lawson  declares  he  has 
been  assured  of  sufficient  additional  backing  to 
beat  Rogers  and  his  following. 

"Why  is  Standard  Oil  keeping  up  the  price  of 
copper  metal t  you  ask  me,"  said  the  cablegram. 
"It  is  a  simple  question  to  answer.  Standard  Oil 
is  the  greatest  public  thief  there  has  been  since 
man  dropped  his  tail. 

"Secretly  finding  the  metal,  from  natural  causes, 
was  going  to  break  to  the  lowest  price  ever 
reached,  and  for  the  same  cause  would  remain 
there.  Standard  Oil,  being  loaded  down  with  $100,- 
000,000  copper  stocks,  inaugurated  a  campaign  to 
get   out. 

"It  first  bid  up  the  metal,  then  the  stocks,  then 
it  started  to  unload  by  consolidating  into  the 
American  Smelting  Company  with  the  idea  then  to 
unload  smelters  if  possible  ujlon  the  public.  It  can 
succeed  so  far  as  bidding  up  the  price  of  the  metal 
and  the  stocks  is  concerned,  but  owing  to  my  pub- 
lie  crucifixion  of  the  system  the  public  will  not 
take  the  stocks.  Gamblers  pure  and  simple  have 
taken  some,  but  the  people  will  not  touch  them. 

"Now,  I  have  the  Standard  Oil  crowd  where  it 
cannot  escape  and  the  crash  will  be  awful.  Banks 
and  trust  companies  are  loaded  with  stocks  and 
metal  receipts  at  high  prices.  The  price  of  metal 
is  of  no  consequence  to  the  Standard,  as  it  can  lose 
5  cents  a  pound  on  50,000,000  pounds  and  not  feel 


it  in  comparison  with  the  profits  on  the  stock  if  it 
can  unload. 

"There  is  no  uncertainty  in  the  plan  of  my  cam- 
paign, but  there  was  as  to  whether  I  have  enough 
money  to  live  through  it.  But  this  uncertainty  to- 
day has  been  eliminated,  as  I  have  received  addi- 
tional offers  of  capital  should  my  $15,000,000  pool 
be  insufficient.  I  know  their  hand  to  the  letter. 
They  know  mine  so  well  that  they  would  pay  mill- 
ions for  me  to  quit.  I  would  not  quit  for  the 
united  kingdom. 

"I  want  the  honor  of  destroying  absolutely  the 
most  hellish  band  of  robbers  since  Adam 's  day, 
and  I'll  have  that  honor  the  day  the  world  knows 
what  I  do.  From  that  day  forward  the  price  of 
copper  metal  is  to  be  from  legitimate  causes,  for 
all  time,  below  10  cents.  The  sun  is  just  rising  on 
that  day. 

' '  Europeans  interested  in  the  metal  should  keep 
this  before  them.  The  stocks  of  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla,  the  greatest  copper  mine  in  the  world,  pro- 
ducing 100,000,000  pounds;  of  Greene,  the  fourth 
largest  mine,  with  65,000,000  pounds  output;  and 
of  Copper  Range,  with  50,000,000  pounds  output, 
sell  at  the  same  price  or  lower  than  when  the 
metal  was  12  cents.  The  controllers  of  these  prop- 
erties are  honest  business  men  not  blackjack 
gamblers. ' '  ' 


The  Humor  of  It. 


Complete. 

"What  are  your  qualifications  for  an  office 
boy?" 

' '  Well,  sir,  I  can  do  anything  from  filling  ink- 
stands to  attending  directors'  meetings." — Life. 


The  Dread  Penalty. 

"Why   don't   you   do   something  philanthropic t" 

"I'm    afraid    to,"    answered    Senator    Sorghum. 

"If   I    show   that    I   have   any    money   beyond   my 

actual    needs    somebody    will    b»    asking    where    I 

got  it. ' '- — Washington  Star. 


That  Convenient  Weakness. 

"Then  you  think  the  high-salaried  president  of 
your  insurance  company  is  a  good  man  for  the 
placet" 

"Sure.  He's  the  best  forgetter  in  the  business." 
— Cleveland  Plain  Deaier. 


Btisiness  is  Business. 

Woman — "What!  Twenty  cents  for  that  little 
piece  o'  beef!  It's  outrageous — it's  robbery — it's 
a  shame,  but  I  s'pose  I'll  hare  to  pay  it." 

Butcher — "It'll  cost  ye  a  quarter,  now,  mum. 
I'm  sorry  ter  say  th'  price  hez  gone  up  again 
while  you've  been  kicking  about  it." — Life. 


The  Dead  Iiawson! 

Tom  Lawson  may  now  be  a  "  dead  one ' '  finan- 
cially, but  Wall  Street  will  want  to  see  the  burial 
certificate  before  accepting  this  as  certain. — Chi- 
cago News. 

Even  then  it  may  be  found  out  that  he  belongs 
in  the  same  class  with  the  oft-interred  David  B. 
Hill,  who  had  such  an  amusing  way  of  lifting  the 
lid  and  crawling  out  every  time  he  was  politically 
buried. — Life. 
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— Adapted  from 
Philadelphia  North- 
American. 


Seeming 
Contradictions 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS  DUE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
IMPULSIVE  ACTS  AND  HIS  WAY  OF  MAKING  SHORT 
CUTS  TO  DESIRED  ENDS.— INITIATION  OF  MR.  BACON. 


If  the  indications  of  previous  articles  be 
well  grounded,  the  issue  at  Washington 
again  narrows  down  to  the  personality  of 
the  President.  His  power  seems,  by  these 
statements,  to  be  more  critically  at  stake 
than  at  any  previous  period  of  his  life.  It 
is  illuminating,  as  well  as  interesting,  there- 
fore, to  have  the  light  upon  his  personal  at- 
tributes that  is  reflected  by  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  a  paper 


which  has  never  been  any  too  friendly  to 
him: 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  a  single  sketch  to 
sum  up  the  character  of  President  Eoosovelt. 
Francis  E.  Leupp  and  Jacob  A.  Riis  each  tried  to 
do  it  in  a  book.  Neither  of  them  trod  on  the 
other's  heels,  and  both  of  them  left  material  for 
several   more   books  beyond  their  own  bounJnries. 

Therefore  this  sketch  is  no  exhaistivo  analysis 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  All  it  aims  to  do  is  to  clear  up 
a  few  matters  connected  with  a  many-sided  per- 
sonality that  is  always  full  of  new  and  surprising 
features  to  those  who  think  they  know  it  OL-st. 
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In  the  universal  chorus  of  gush  about  the  Presi- 
dent no  account  has  been  taken  of  those  who  feel 
that  they  have  real  grievances  against  him.  When 
some  senator  or  representative  rebels  the  general 
disposition  is  to  say,  "Aha,  another  politician  sore 
because  'Teddy'  has  spoiled  his  graft." 

There  are  many  senators  and  representatives 
who  are  high-minded  and  honorable  men,  and  who 
do  not  like  the  President  for  what  they  consider 
good  reasons.  Yet  the  reasons  are  not  always  os 
good  as  they  appear  to  those  who  entertain  them. 
It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  for  instance,  ti 
many  readers  of  the  general  avalanches  of  gush  tc 
know  that  there  are  men  here  who  quite  honestly 
believe  the  President  to  be  insincere.  They  are 
wrong  about  it,  but  their  opposition  to  him  is  quite 
honest. 

There  are  drawbacks  as  well  as  joys  about  the 
incumbency  of  the  Presidency  by  a  man  who  is 
violently  impulsive  as  well  as  roaringly  honest.  The 
trouble  is  that  as  a  rule  these  drawbacks  have  been 
described  in  affrighted  tones  by  solemn  men  who 
saw  ghosts.  A  sense  of  humor  is  badly  needed  by 
the  men  who  see  the  defects  of  Roosevelt. 

The  Constitution  Safe  for  the  Present. 

For  example,  they  see  the  possibility  of  an  im 
minent  wreck  of  the  Constitution  in  some  spas- 
modic moment.  The  Constitution  may  fall,  as  other 
Constitutions  have,  but  it  will  not  be  swept  over- 
board by  the  sudden  rush  of  an  irritated  presi- 
dent who  finds  it  momentarily  in  his  way. 

On  the  other  hand-^it  is  impossible  to  write  a 
truthful  article  about  Roosevelt  without  saying  "on 
the  other  hand"  every  other  paragraph,  his  nature 
is  so  full  of  contradictions — it  is  indisputably  true 
thfit  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  finds  the  laws,  whether 
of  the  Constitution  or  otherwise,  in  his  way,  he  is 
not'  appalled  thereby;  he  is  only  impelled  to  the 
use  of  a  short  cut  somewhere.  As  the  phrenol- 
(Jgists  say,  reverence  is  not  well  developed;  au- 
dacity is  well  developed.  He  loves  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  him  in  an 
awe-stricken  attitude,  on  his  knees,  toward  a  Con- 
stitution or  anything  else. 

A  few  highly  commonplace  illustrations  may  illu- 
strate both  the  safety  and  the  danger  of  Roosevelt. 
For  he  is  an  ark  of  safety  to  this  Government  in 
some  ways  and  a  danger  in  others.  There  has 
never  been  a  President  since  1789  who  could  so 
surely  be  relied  upon  in  a  case  where  the  forms  of 
law  were  being  used  by  the  criminal  rich  or  the 
criminal  poor;  for  he  would  break  through  the 
forms  to  save  the  substance.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  persons  who  think  there  has  never  been 
a  President  so  dangerous  in  any  emergency  which 
might  arise  where  he  happened  to  be  wrong;  for, 
they  agree,  he  would  break  through  the  forms  of 
law  then  as  in  the  other  case,  because  of  his  belief 
in  his  own  divine  rightness. 

Whether  the  good  outweighs  the  evil  or  not  is 
a  question  to  be  decided  according  to  partisan  pre- 
judices. According  to  the  opinion  of  one  who  has 
watched  him  long  at  close  range,  with  every  desire 
to  be  perfectly  impartial  in  judgment,  it  does. 

How  Kansans  Were  Surprised. 

But  here  are  the  illustrations.  The  first  is  the 
case  of  Judge  John  C.  Pollock  of  Topeka.  The 
Kansas  delegation  was  split  up  over  the  appoint- 
ment. Senator  Long  was  backing  Pollock,  and 
Senator  Burton,  the  same  who  has  since  necome  un- 
desirably notorious,  was  backing  Charles  Blood 
Smith.  The  Representatives  had  several  candi- 
dates. 


When  the  fight  grew  hot  the  friends  of  other 
candidates  made  charges  against  Pollock.  The 
Kansas  delegation  besieged  the  President  daily  and 
poured  into  his  impatient  ear  tales  of  the  worth  of 
this  candidate  and  the  viciousness  of  that.  One 
day  the  President  seemed  to  lean  one  way,  another 
day  he  lent  a  more  attentive  ear  to  a  different 
candidate. 

At  last  he  told  the  Kansas  delegation  that  he 
would  be  bothered  no  more;  that  they  must  go  to 
the  Capitol,  swoop  on  some  unoccupied  committee 
room,  and  there  ballot  till  they  came  to  a  decision; 
and  the  man  they  elected  he  would  appoint. 

The  Kansans  went  their  way  with  much  mis- 
giving, for  they  foresaw  only  the  dimmest  possi- 
bility that  they  could  agree.  They  were  quite  right 
about  that.  They  cast  eight  ballots  without  result, 
and  were  just  cutting  up  slips  of  paper  for  the 
ninth  when  a  senator  lounged  in. 

"What  are  you   doing?"  he  inquired. 

"We  are  balloting  for  a  Federal  Judgeship," 
they  explaine<l.  "The  President  has  told  us  he 
would  appoint  the  man  we  selected." 

"Well,  you  needn't  ballot  any  more,"  said  the 
Senator.  "The  President  has  just  this  minute  sent 
in  the  name  of  Judge  Pollock." 

At  first  the  Kansans  could  not  believe  it,  and 
when  they  found  it  was  correct  they  were  vastly 
wroth,  at  least  all  of  them  but  the  Pollock  faction. 
Naturally  it  looked  to  them  as  if  the  President  had 
tricked  them. 

Swayed,  by  Crirl's  Letter. 

The  simple  fact  was  that  as  they  left  the  White 
House  "Cy"  Leland,  of  much  fame  as  a  political 
leader  in  Kansas,  came  in.  He  talked  in  a  general 
way  of  the  Judgeship  fight,  and  told  the  President 
how  distressed  Pollock's  familj'  was  over  the 
charges  which  had  been  filed  against  him.  The 
President  said  he  didn't  think  much  of  the 
charges. 

"Well,  they  are  distressed  about  them  all  the 
same,"  said  Leland.  "Just  look  at  this  letter 
which  the  Judge  got  today  from  his  little  fifteen- 
year-old  daughter  Lucile,  who  is  in  school  in  To- 
peka. The  .Tudge,  you  know,  is  in  Washington, 
and  here  is  what  she  writes  to  him: 

"  '  Dear  Papa:  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  tell  him  about  it?  If  he  sees  your  face 
he   will   never   believe   those   nasty   charges.'  " 

The  president  took  a  rose  from  the  flowers  on 
his  table,  handed  it  to  Leland  and  said: 

''You  send  that  flower  to  Miss  Lucile  and  tell 
her  I  like  a  little  girl  who  has  that  kind  of  faith 
in  her  father,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  a  father 
who  has  that  kind  of  a  little  girl." 

Then  he  called  up  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
learned  that  an  investigation  showed  that  the 
charges  against  Pollock  were  untrue,  and  in  Le- 
land's  presence  he  wrote  out  Pollock's  nomination 
and  dispatched  the  messenger  to  the  Senate.  Lu- 
cile landed  her  father  on  the  Federal  bench  within 
ten  minutes  after  her  letter  was  read. 

It  is  on  such  occurences  as  this  that  politicians 
found  their  belief  in  Roosevelt's  insincerity.  The 
Kansans  thought  he  had  bunkoed  them.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  was  no  insincerity  about  it.  He 
knew  well  enough  that  they  would  never  agree, 
and  Lucile 's  letter,  coming  at  a  time  when  he  was 
tired  of  the  whole  thing,  decided  him.  It  was  im- 
pulsiveness,  not   sincerity. 

How  Gen.  Duke  Boosted  Himself. 
One   evening   Gen.   Basil   W.   Duke    of   Morgan's 
Rough   Riders  in   civil  war  times,  came  here  from 
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Kentucky  and  made  a  speech  at  an  alumni  dinner. 
He  eulogized  Roosevelt  and  his  policy.  Duke  was 
a  gold  democrat  who  left  the  party  in  1896.  He 
had  never  become  a  republican,  but  was  pretty 
independent. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  hot  contest  on  for  a 
federal  judgeship — a  circuit  court  appointment,  in- 
cluding Kentucky.     Senator  Foraker   hart   a   candi- 


Gen.  Duke  was  astounded.  He  told  the  Presi- 
dent he  didn't  want  it  and  couldn't  take  it.  The 
President  insisted,  and  Duke  had  the  hardest  time 
of  his  life  getting  away  from  the  judgeship.  He 
finally  succeedeil  in  getting  back  to  Louisville 
without  an  appointment,  but  it  was  a  hard  job. 
The  President  subsequently  and  reluctantly  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  men  suggested  by  congressmen. 


THE   SUCCESSFUL  DIOGENES— "He 'U  Have  to  Show  Me,  Theodore." 

"The  Senate  Aims  to  Undermine  the  Popularity  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Men  Regarded  as  the 

Exponents    of    His    Politics."  —  News  Item. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


date,  and  so  had  several  other  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
republicans,  and  the  president  coulJ  not  make  up 
his  mind  whom  to  appoint.  The  next  morning, 
Gen.  Duke's  speech  having  been  printed  in  the 
papers,  the  General  went  to  the  White  House  to 
pay  his  respects.  The  President  was  delighted  to 
see  him  and  offered  him  the  circuit  court  appoint- 
ment on  the  spot. 


It  is  on  such  occurrences  as  these  that  men  base 
the  belief  on  Roosevelt's  vanity,  which  is  as  cur- 
rently insisted  upon  as  the  belief  in  his  insincerity. 
Men  will  argue  to  this  day  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
oifered  the  place  to  Duke  because  his  vanity  was 
tickled  by  the  speech.  The  fact  was  that  i.one  of 
the  candidates  suggested  pleased  the  president. 
When    he   saw   Duke 's   speech   it    immediately   sug- 
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gested  to  his  mind  a  new  name,  and  the  name  of 
a  man  who  seemed  to  him  to  fill  tne  bill.  The 
speech  showed  that  Duke  was  not  enough  of  a 
Democrat  to  hurt,  and  oa  the  spot  the  President 
made  up  his  mind.  It  was  another  case  of  im- 
pulsiveness, not   of  vanity. 

Once  Representative  Hunter  of  Kentucky  went 
to  the  White  House  to  urge  the  appointment  of  a 
candidate  tor  an  oflSce  in  the  district.  The  Presi- 
dent told  him  that  he  bad  not  yet  decided  the  case. 
Dr.  Hunter  strolled  down  to  the  capitol  in  a  leis- 
urely way,  and  when  he  arrived,  the  correspondent 
of  a  Kentucky  paper  rushed  up  and  said: 

"Dr.  Hunter,  what  do  you  think  of  Blank's 
appointment!" 

"Oh,  Blank  hasn't  been  appointed,"  replied 
Hunter.  "1  have  just  left  the  White  House,  and 
the  President  told  me  he  had  come  to  no  decision 
in  that  matter." 

"But  he  has,"  responded  the  reporter.  "The 
name  has  just  been  sent  in  to  the  Senate." 

Hunter,  when  at  last  convinced,  turned  all 
colors,  and  refused  to  discuss  it.  Blank  was  not 
his  candidate,  but  the  candidate  of  persons  op- 
posed to  Hunter. 

That,  too,  was  quoted  as  a  proof  of  this  much 
talked  of  insincerity,  which  no  one  ever  hears 
of  in  the  world  at  large,  but  which  is  heard  of 
constantly.  And  again,  it  was  not  insincerity, 
but  impulsiveness.  Hunter's  visit  suggested  to  the 
President's  mind  the  idea  that  he  ought  to  decide 
that  case  soon,  and  thinking  over  the  situation,  he 
came  to  an  instant  decision. 

It  is  this  impulsiveness,  this  habit  of  (^oing  things 
at  the  drop  of  the  hat,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
fault  in  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  president.  For  he  often 
decides  wrongly.  On  the  other  hand,  his  decisions 
in  the  three  cases  cited  were  made  not  at  the  dic- 
tation of  any  politician,  but  either  in  flat  opposi- 
tion to  them  or  in  utter  indifference  to  them,  and 
always  in  accordance  with  what  Mr.  Roosevelt 
believed  the  interests  of  the  public.  In  this  lies 
his  chief   value  as  a  president. 

It  is  less  easy  to  explain  away  ot^er  defects, 
high  among  which  ranks  a  certain  divine  Tightness 
which  covers  not  only  himself  but  his  friends.  The 
President  is  not  more  confident  of  the  absolute 
all-rightness  of  himself  than  he  is  convinced  that 
none  of  his  friends  can  err.  This  is  what  has 
led  him  into  such  colossal  error  as  his  persistent 
defence   of   Loomis. 

He  has  been  criticised — here,  of  course,  in  this 
unsympathetic  and  half  hostile  city — for  vanity 
and  love  of  posing,  and  the  chief  counts  in  the  in- 
dictment are  his  having  himself  photographed  in 
the  act  of  chopping  trees,  jumping  his  horse  over 
fences,   etc. 

It  is  not.  vanity;  it  is  that  sense  which  Mark 
Twain  describes  as  "the  circus  side  of  my  nature." 
Tom  Sawyer  had  it  and  so  did  the  immortal 
Yankee  who  stayed  so  long  in  King  Arthur's  court. 
It  was  not  vanity  which  led  Tom  to  get  himself 
in  the  limelight;  it  was  appreciation  of  dramatic 
effect  combined  with  a  natural  preference  for  him- 
self as  the  star.  The  President  never  loses  that 
sense.  The  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  court  was 
naturally  glad  to  escape  death  by  surprising  the 
Britons  with  an  eclipse,  but  not  even  the  joy 
of  escape  was  eminent  in  his  mind  over  the  delight 
of  being  the  centre  of  the  situation,  and  such  a 
situation. 

A  trait  like  that  is  as  far  removed  from  vanity 
as  from  mock  modesty. 


IKinATION  OF  MB.  BACON 


Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  taken  into  his  cabinet  a  man 
directly  from  the  councils  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
The  following  indicates  at  least  some  of  the 
things  that,  happen  to  such  a  man  when  he 
joins  the  intimate  family  of  the  Executive: 

Robert  Bacon,  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
and  former  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  was  recently 
initiated  into  the  Kitchen  Cabinet  by  President 
Roosevelt.  The  other  members  of  the  Kitchen 
Cabinet,  we  are  told  by  the  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  World,  are  Gifford  Pinchdt, 
Forester  for  the  United  States;  James  R.  Garfield, 
Commissioner  of  Corporations;  Senator  Lodge,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  one  or  two  other  close  personal 
friends  of  the  President.  The  correspondent 
writes: 

"  'It  rained  pitchforks,  and  the  President  had 
a  reception  to  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion on  hand.  He  got  tired  after  a  time  and  sent 
word  to  Pinehot  and  Bacon  to  come  to  the  White 
House  at  4  o'clock.  'Put  on  some  old  clothes,'  the 
President's  message  said,  'for  I  intend  to  initiate 
Bacon. ' 

' '  Bacon  is  rich  and  so  is  Pinehot,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  clothes  does  not  bother  them  much.  'They 
were  at  the  White  House  at  4  o'clock  in  natty  bus- 
iness suits,  patent-leather  shoes,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  They  found  the  President  dressed  in  a 
very  old  and  very  disreputable  suit,  with  a  Rqugh- 
Rider  hat  and  a  pair  of  heavy  shoes.  The  Presi- 
dent looked  at  Bacon  and  Pinehot,  grinned  and 
said:     'Come  on;  we'll  take  a  tramp.' 

' '  They  went  out  into  the  rain.  The  President 
led  the  way  and  took  his  companions  out  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue  through  Georgetown  and  down  a  nar- 
row street  to  the  bank  of  the  canal.  There  was  a 
bridge  about  a  mile  down  the  canal,  but  none  at 
the  point  where  the  President  stopped. 

"  'Oh,  well,'  said  Colonel  Roosevelt,  'it  doesn't 
matter.  Bacon,  you  take  our  watches  and  pocket- 
books,  and  Pineliet  and  I  will  wade  across.  You 
go  down  to  that  bridge  yonder  and  meet  us  on  the 
other  side. ' 

"  'Not  by  a  darn  sight,'  said  Bacon,  who  was 
an  athlete  himself  when  he  was  in  college.  'I  came 
out  on  this  walk  with  you  and  I  am  going  where 
you  go.' 

"  'Bully!'  shouted  the  President.  'Come  on, 
then!'  He  plunged  into  the  canal,  and  Pinehot 
and  Bacon  followed.  The  water  was  about  three 
feet  six  inches  deep  at  its  deepest  point.  The 
three  men  waded  across,  the  President  leading. 
They  were  thoroughly  wet  from  the  heavy  rain,  so 
the  further  ducking  made  no  difference,  but  when 
the  President  got  on  the  other  side  and  looked  at 
the  patent-leather  shoes  and  natty  business  suits 
of  Bacon  and  Pinehot  he  grinned  again. 

"They  walked  several  miles  on  the  other  side  of 
the  canal  and  came  swinging  back  to  the  city 
about  6  o'clock.  The  President  told  Bacon  he  had 
been  initiated  and  was  a  full-fledged  member  of 
the    Kitchen    Cabinet. 

"When  Pinehot  got  home  he  was  met  at  the  door 
by  the  ancient  negro  mammy  who  has  been  in  his 
family  for  years,  and  who  was  Pinehot 's  nurse. 
'Well,  Massa  Gif, '  said  the  mammy  holding  up  her 
hands  in  horror,  'you  suhtainly  am  a  sight.  You'se 
bin  out  wif  dat  President  ag'in. " 
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COME  IN. 


— Re-drawn  from  the  Butte  Evening  -News. 


Government  in  a  Struggle. 


DETERMINED    STEPS    IN 
lOUS  STATES  AND  CITIES. 


VAR- 


FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS  ACT- 
IVE IN  ENFORCING  LAWS. 


Standard  Oil  Inquiry  As  Viewed  by  Attorney  General  Hadley. 


Though  but  little  has  been  accomplished 
in  Congress  in  the  line  of  the  reforms  de- 
manded by  the  people,  (at  least  up  to  the 
time  of  the  going  to  press  of  The  Pandex), 
the  movement  throughout  the  country  to- 
ward the  enforcement  of  the  decrees  of  the 
November  elections  does  not  appear  to  have 
lagged  in  any  important  respects.  In  Phil- 
adelphia, which  was  one  of  the  most  crucial 
vicinities,  the  prosecution  of  boodlers  has 
continued  without  abatement,  and  the  cor- 
responding revelations  have  been  even 
graver  than  the  most  radical  could  have  an- 


ticipated. In  New  York,  where  a  month 
ago  the  general  sentiment  appeared  to 
favor  Mr.  Hearst,  the  certification  of  the 
election  of  Mayor  McClellan  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  declaration  of  independence  of 
Tammany  by  Mr.  McClellan  and  the  instal- 
lation of  municipal  officers  whose  names  are 
guarantees  of  their  fealty  to  the  public 
cause.  In  New  Jersey,  Mayor  Pagan,  who 
is  something  altogether  unique  in  modern 
politics,  has  contrived  to  carry  a  local  fight 
against  corruption  in  Jersey  City  to  the 
postoffice  department  of  the  United  States. 
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And  in  Iowa, 
the  local  senti- 
ment in  the 
matter  of  tariff 
revision  c  o  n  - 
tinues  to  be  the 
center  of  state 
c  0  n  t  r  o  V  ersy, 
though  in  pro- 
priety it  is  a 
national  rather 
than  a  state 
issue. 

What  has  been 
lacking  in  con- 
gressional activ- 
ity has  been  in 
part  compensat- 
ed for  by  vigor- 
ous proceedings 
in  the  various 
federal  depart- 
ments, more  es- 
pecially in  the 
Department  o  f 
Justice,  which 
has  kept  up  its 
prosecution  o  f 
the  beef  trust 
without  1  a  g  - 
ging,  and  in  the 

Bureau  of  Corporations,  which  has  con- 
tinued its  investigation  of  corporations  in 
spite  of  the  ridicule  heaped  upon  its  prelimi- 
nary report  as  to  the  beef  trust. 


MRS.  EDA 
One  of  the  Principal  Witnesses 


M.  BUTTS. 
Against    the    Standard    Oil. 
■ — New  York  Herald. 


reform  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  and 
it  was  reflected  in 
the  contrite  and 
subdued  expres- 
sions on  the  faces 
of  the  Senators 
and  members  of 
Assembly. 

Even  Tammany 
Hall  fell  into  line 
with  a  proposal  to 
make  public  ser- 
vice corporations 
subservient  to  the 
people.  T  w  0  - 

thirds  of  the  flood 
of  bills  that  were 
poured  into  the 
legislative  mill 
were  designed  to 
remedy  abuses  of 
long  standing.  If 
a  halo  had  ap- 
peared about  the 
towers  of  the  Cap- 
itol nobody  would 
have  been  sur^ 
prised. 

That  most  of 
the  measures  pro- 
posed were  aimed 
at  reform  at  the 
expense  of  some- 
body else  did  not 
change  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion. 
Faces  that  have 
been  familiar  in 
the  lobbies  of  the 
Capitol  for  years 
were  conspicuous 
by    their   absence. 


JERSEY'S  FAG  AN  ON  THE  TRAIL 


NEW   YORK   OPENS   WITH   REFORM 


Two-Thirds    of   the   Legislative    Bills   Designed   to 
Remedy  Abuses. 

As  New  York  is  the  most  densely  popu- 
lous of  the  cities  and  states  and  therefore, 
presumably,  the  most  difficult  within  which 
to  start  any  movement  involving  change  of 
custom  and  of  legislation,  it  is  most  signifi- 
cant to  read  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Herald : 

Albany,  N.  Y. — Reform  was  the  dominant  note 
in  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  at  noon  January 
4  to  begin  the  session  of  1906.  It  sounded  in  Gov- 
ernor Higgins'  annual  message,  it  was  echoed  in 
the  brief  address  of  James   vV.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  the 


Seeks  Removal  of  Federal  Postmasters  for  Aiding 
the  Bosses. 

In  New  York's  nearest  neighbor,  and  in 
what  has  been  known  as  the  most  servile 
of  the  states,  there  appear  to  have  arisen 
two  or  three  leaders  who,  by  the  force  of 
their  own  honesty,  have  been  able  to  con- 
tend against  the  corruption  massed  in  that 
commonwealth.  The  latest  move  of  one  of 
these  is  thus  chronicled  in  the  New  York 
Sun: 

Mayor  Mark  M.  Fagan  of  Jersey  City  announced 
recently  that  he  had  filed  charges  with  Washington' 
officials  against  five  postmasters  and  four  employees 
of  the  internal  revenue  service  for  violating  civil 
service  regulations  by  taking  too  active  a  part  in 
politics.  Mayor  Fagan  charges  that  the  accused 
federal  office  holders  joined  in  the  attempt  to  de- 
feat his  renomination  for  a  third  term  at  the  prim- 
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aries  last  fall  at   tlio   direction  of   the     republican 
boss. 

The  men  are  all  friends  and  followers  of  Col. 
Samuel  D.  Dickinson,  the  republican  leader  in 
Hudson  county,  with  whom  the  mayor  is  waging 
bitter  warfare. 

Mayor  Fagan  issued  a  public  statement  in  ex- 
planation  of    his    action. 

"In  the  conduct  of  my  office  as  mayor  of  Jer- 
sey City  it  has  become  my  duty  to  make  a  fight 
in  the  legislature  and  in  the  courts  against  cer- 
tain powerful  railroad  and  public  service  corpora- 
tions to  make  them  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
common  burden  of  taxation.  The  prosecution  of 
this  fight  in  the  interest  of  Jersey  City  has  caused 
the  republican  boss,  whom  these  corporations  con- 
trol, to  make  open  war  upon  my  administration, 
my  friends  and  myself.  In  this  warfare  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  boss  and  his  corporate  back- 
ers have  had  the  active  and  powerful  assistance  of 
practically  every  man  holding  appointive  ofSce  un- 
der the   IJnited   States   government   in   the   county. 

"These  officials  joined  in  the  attempt  to 
defeat  my  re- 
nomination  at 
the  primaries 
last  fall.  They 
aided  the  boss 
in  electing  del- 
egates to  the 
county  conven- 
tion who  could 
be  relied  upon 
to  carry  out  his 
orders  in  the 
matter  of  plat- 
form and  can- 
didates. 

' '  These  offi- 
cials have  now 
joined  with  the 
boss  in  at- 
tempting to  de- 
feat Mr.  Ed- 
ward Fry  as 
chairman  of  the 
county  commit- 
tee lor  no  other 
reason  than  be- 
cause he  has 
supported  the 
public  measures 
for  which  we 
have  been  fight- 
ing in  Jersey 
City. 

"Judging  from  the  record  of  these  government 
officials  in  the  past  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they 
will  use  the  influence  of  their  government  positions 
to  aid  the  boss  and  his  corporate  clients  next  fall 
in  nominating  candidates  who  can  be  depended 
upon  to  obstruct  and  defeat  our  equal  tax  demands. 
All  this  means  that  the  great  power  and  influence 
of  the  government  offices  are  being  used  in  support 
of  corporate  greed  and  injustice." 


one  of  the  independent  citizens  of  New- 
Jersey  is  reflected  in  the  following  from 
the  New  York  Times: 

Trenton,  January  6. — Next  Tuesday  afternoon 
will  bring  together  a  legislature  whose  proceedings 
are  likely  to  be  followed  with  keener  interest  than 
that  aroused  by  any  since  the  days  of  the  famous 
"Jockey  Legislature."  The  republicans  have  all 
but  three  of  the  sixty  seats  in  the  assembly,  and 
all  but  three  of  the  twenty-one  seats  in  the  senate. 
But  the  body  of  independent  reformers  under  lead 
of  Senator-elect  Colby  of  Essex  will  take  pains  to 
see  that  the  bosses'  machine  breaks  down  as  often 
as  possible.  Colby  will  insist  at  the  outset  that  the 
officers  of  the  new  assembly  be  chosen  in  open 
meeting,  as  if  the  programme  had  not  been  settled 
in  caucus  two  weeks  ago.  The  attack  on  caucus 
methods  is  not  expected  to  change  results  but  it  is 
intended  to  set  the  state  thinking. 

The  caucus  has  named  a  "steering  committee," 
to  vise  all  bills  and  see  that  only  those  which  the 
bosses  want  get   out   of     committees.     The     Colby 

fighters  hope  to 


UNCLE   JOE    AND   THE   VEXATIOUS   LID. 
— Terre  Haute  Morning  Star. 


frighten  the 
hide -bound 
members  from 
too  blind  devo- 
tion to  the  dic- 
tation of  this 
committee.  At 
a  conference  in 
Newark  early 
this  week  they 
planned  to  or- 
ganize the  Hud- 
son and  Essex 
move  ment  in 
every  county, 
beginning  with 
Camden,  where 
homage  to  the 
bosses  and  the 
railroads  is  part 
of  the  political 
creed  of  both 
parties. 

One  of  the 
keen  observers 
0  f  legislatures 
here  says  that 
almost  all  the 
"strike  bills" 
that  choke  the 
c  a  1  e  ndars  of 
both  houses  at 
lobby.  Senator 
committee    ap- 


every  session  are  planned  by  the 
Colby,  as  chairman  of  a  special 
pointed  last  winter,  will  advise  some  new  regula- 
tions that  will  keep  the  lobby  at  a  distance.  Its 
members  will  not  be  allowed  in  the  seats  of  the 
members,  as  heretofore,  nor  even  be  allowed  within 
the  bar  of  either  House.  He  is  prepared  to  battle 
for  adoption  of  the  new  rules,  and  counts  on  public 
support  to   strengthen  him. 


EJECTING   JERSEY   LOBBYISTS 


HARD    SESSION   IN   IOWA 


The  Mosquito   State's   Reformer   Starts   a  Radical 
Movement. 

What  has  been  accomplished  by  a  secor.d 


Tariff,    Railroad,    and   insurance     Topics     Promise 
liong  I<egislative  Session. 
Owing   to    the   indefatigable   warfare    of 
Governor  Cummins,  together  with  his  cour- 
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HEEBERT   S.    HADLEY. 
Missouri    Attorney    General     Who     is     Probing 
Standard  Oil. 

— Chicago  Keeord-Herald. 


age  to  antagonize  the  traditional  attitude 
of  his  party,  Iowa  has  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  center  of  the  pending  conten- 
tion for  tariff  revision.  How  this  subject 
is  approached  in  that  state,  together  with 
other  legislative  necessities  of  the  times,  is 
shown  in  the  following  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

Des  Moines,  la. — The  Thirty-first  general  as- 
sembly of  the  state  of  Iowa  promises  to  be  an  im- 
portant one  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned. 

The  close  observer  of  the  trend  of  politics  in 
Iowa  in  recent  years,  especially  within  the  lines  of 
the  republican  party,  sees  the  possibility  of  an 
especially  lively  contest  next  year  between  the 
"stand-patters"  and  the  "progressives,"  and  the 
preliminary  skirmish  may  take  place  during  this 
session  of  the  legislature. 

Governor  Cummins  has  done  a  great  deal  of  edu- 
cational work  during  the  last  season  in  the  way  of 
Chautauqua  speeches  and  addresses  at  county  fairs 
and  on  other  occasions  where  audiences  of  con- 
siderable size  were  gatherea  together.  On  such 
occasions  he  has  emphasized  his  ideas  upon  mat- 
ters of  state  policy  as  well  as  in  regard  to  tariff 
revision,  rate  regulation,  and  kindred  topics. 

In  matters  oi  state  legislation  he  has  placed 
first  and  foremost  the  idea  of  a  state  wide  primary- 
election  law.  Briefly,  it  applies  state  wide  pri- 
mary elections  to  all  offices  and  parties,  requiring 
the  registration  of  the  party  affiliations  of  all 
voters  desiring  to  participate  in  the  primaries,  at 
the  prior  general  election.  It  provides  that  all  the 
penalties  attaching  to  the  violation  of  any  elec- 
tion law  shall  apply  to  the  primaries,  and  it  also 
provides  that  the  making  of  a  false  affidavit  at  a 
primary  shall  be  punishable  as  perjury. 

Next  in  importance  as  an  administration  measure 
is  the  anti-pass  bill,  which  will  be  introduced  early 
in  the  session  and  probably  will  become  a  law. 
Senator  Hughes  of  Iowa  county  has  been  the  father 
of  such  a  bill  several  preceding  legislatures,  but 
up  to  this  time  it  practically  has  been  allowed  to 
die  of  inanition,  affording  for  a  brief  hour  an  op- 
portunity for  legislative  pleasantry  and  then  fail- 
ing because  too  many  senators  would  seek  the 
cloak  room  when  the  roll  was  being  called. 

This  time,  however,  it  looks  as  though  nearly 
everyoody  would  get  into  the  band  wagon  with  a 
hop,  skip,  and  jump,  and  the  bill  undoubtedly  will 
pass  with  practical  unanimity. 

As  to  other  railroad  legislation,  there  is  talk  of 
a  possible  bill  compelling  the  railroads  to  make 
joint  freight  rates  and  also,  to  issue  a  2  cent  family 
mileage  book.  These  propositions,  however,  are 
not  being  actually  urged  and  it  is  probable  they 
will   not   be   enacted   into  laws. 

The  pure  food  law  is  another  proposea  measure 
which  will  be  introduced  early  in  the  day. 

The  bill  makes  the  state  dairy  commissioner 
state  inspector  of  foods  and  beverages,  and  pro- 
vides for  adding  to  his  office  force  competent 
chemists  and  other  necessary  employes.  Penalties 
for  selling  impure  foods  and  drinks  are  provided, 
the  maximum  penalty  to  be  a  fine  of  $100  for  each 
violation  of  the  law. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  some  radical  legis- 
lation touching  insurance,  and  especially  life  in- 
surance, will  be  introduced. 
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Both  the  governor  and  Auditor  Carroll  favor  a 
simplification  of  insurance  policies.  The  auditor 
now  has  in  his  office  something  like  300  different 
forms  of  life  insurance  policies  all  of  them  in  use 
in  this  state,  many  of  them  differing  only  in  some 
minor  detail,  which  is  sufficient  to  give  an  agent 
an  excuse  to  claim  that  his  particular  policy  is 
better  than  any  other,  while,  in  fact,  it  really  is 
of  no  special  benefit  to  the  insured. 

It  is  believed  that  these  300  different  forms 
might  be  reduced  to  a  half  dozen  without  any 
detriment  to  the  insured.  The  fact  is  appreciated, 
however,  that  it  will  be  a  rather  difficult  job  for 
the  state  of  Iowa,  without  the  co-operation  of  other 
states,  to  attempt  any  such  radical  change  in  the 
customs  of  the  different  companies. 

Another  matter  which  will  unquestionably  re- 
ceive attention  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature  will 
be  an  attempt  to  require  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  this  state  to  make  an  annual  apportion- 
ment of  the  surplus  due  to  each  policy  holder.  The 
Governor  is  quite  positive  on  this  point  and  says 
that  the  developments  of  recent  insurance  investi- 
gations emphasize  the  absolute  necessity  for  some 
such  law.  A  bill  to  this  effect  will  be  introduced 
soon  after  the  session  convenes. 


necessity  of  sweeping  changes  in  the  nation. 

' '  My  business  in  New  York  is  merely  that  of  of- 
ficial attorney  for  the  State  of  Missouri,"  he  said 
recently  in  an  interview  in  New  York.  ' '  The 
Standard  Oil  company  has  committed  a  crime  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  it  is  my  business  to  con- 
vict it  of  that  crime.  I  am  proceeding  along  the 
same  lines  as  in  prosecution  of  an  individual  guiity 
of  the  most  minor  offense. 

"In  Missouri  I  was  able  to  prove  that  the  state 
is  divided  between  the  Standard  Oil  Company  oi 
Indiana,  admittedly  a  part  of  the  trust,  and  the 
Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company,  actually  as  much  a 
part  of  the  trust  as  the  Standard  of  Indiana,  al- 
though purporting  to  be  independent;  with  the 
Republic  Oil  Company,  with  a  New  York  charter, 
also  owned  by  Standard  interests,  working  beside 
them  to  catch  the  trade  of  the  mal-contents  against 
the  trust. 

"I  am  here  to  prove  a  motive  for  this  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade.  I  hope  to  show  that 
under  different  names  all  three  companies  are  op- 
erating for  the  same  interests,  through  testimony 
of  the  very  men  chiefly  benefited  by  the  combina- 
tion. That  is  all  there  is  to  the  matter  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 

"If   the    case   of   the    state   of   Missouri   is    suc- 


PROSECUTOR  OF  THE 

STANDARD  OIL 


Attoaney      General      Hadley 

Means  Business  But  Will 

Not  Pose. 

Since  popular  atten- 
tion is  so  closely  riveted 
upon  the  Missouri  pro- 
c  e  e  d  i  n  g  s  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company, 
it  is  of  value  to  read  the 
following  which  reflects 
the  attitude  of  Missouri 's 
legal  representative.  Said 
the  Chicago  Herald 's 
New  York  correspond- 
ent: 

New  Yorb— Herbert  S. 
Hadley,  for  a  moment  at 
least  a  national  figure  as  a 
man  who  has  the  Standard 
Oil  company  on  the  rack,  de- 
clines to  pose  as  a  reformer. 
He  says  he  has  no  message 
from  the  West  to  deliver  to 
the  East. 

As  an  individual  he  has 
nothing  «gainst  Henry  H. 
Rogers  or  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller. It  is  not  his  purpose 
to  inquire  into  secrets  of  the 
system,  except  so  far  as  they 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
case  at  issue.  Though  he 
is  closely  associated  with 
Governor  Folk,  he  asserts  he 
is  not  completely  in  sym- 
pathy with  a  movement 
which    is     proclaiming     the 


AN  EASY  WAY  IN. 

— ^Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News. 
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cessful,  it  will  mean  that  the 
state  will  be  opened  to  the 
great  private  oil  interests  of 
Kansas,  which  are  now  un- 
able to  sell  their  product  at 
any  price.  The  Waters- 
Pierce  Company  would  lose 
its  charter  and  the  Standard 
and  the  Republic  companies 
their  licenses  to  do  business 
within  the  state.  Pipe  lines 
would  at  once  be  run  from 
Kansas  oil  fields  and  an  out- 
let would  be  offered  which  is 
now  lacking  for  the  product 
of  that  state. 

"As  to  Mr.  Eogers  and  his 
refusals  to  answer  all  perti- 
nent questions,  it  is  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  latest  method 
adopted  by  the  masters  of 
Standard  Oil.  Next  to  a  rep- 
utation for  purity  of  per- 
sonal living  the  surest  way 
to  reach  the  heart  of  the 
people  is  through  its  sense 
of  humor.  Mr.  Eockefeller 
entertained  the  American 
Humorists'  Association  in 
Cleveland  and  now  Mr.  Eog- 
ers is  taking  advantage  of 
his  opportunity  to  pose  as 
a  humorist.  It  goes  without 
saying  it  that  he  is  a  very 
able  and  a  very  brilliant 
man,  but  his  present  pose 
ought  to  be  too  transparent 
to   deceive   the  public." 


KANSAS  WANTS 

TRUSTS  CUBBED 


"Alas,  poor  Yorick!  I 
knew  Mm,  Horatio;  he 
hath  borne  me  on  his 
hack  a  thousand  times." 

— Phila.  North-American. 


Governor  Hoch  Thinks  the  Imperative  Need  Is 
Wise  Restraint. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  having  suc- 
ceeded, through  a  technical  appeal  to  the 
state  supreme  court,  in  having  the  recent 
law  establishing  a  state  oil  refinery  declared 
null,  the  advance  position  of  Governor  Hoch 
of  that  state,  who  was  the  prime  mover  for 
the  refinery,  perhaps  foreshadows  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  greatest  of  the  corn 
states.    Said  the  Kansas  City  Times: 

Ottawa,  Kas. — The  third  annual  banquet  of  the 
Franklin  county  republican  club  was  attended  here 
by  300  republicans  representing  all  parts  of  the 
county. 

Governor  Hoch  spoke  on  the  problems  which 
confront  the  state  and  the  nation  and  the  duty 
of  the  Republican  party  in  solving  them.  He  spoke 
particularly  of  the  necessity  of  regulating  corpora- 
tions.    The  governor  said  in  part: 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  two  great  problems  will 
project  themselves  into  the  public  arena  as 
promontories  project  themselves  into  the  sea;  an 
insular  policy  and  an  industrial  policy.  Without 
seeking   it,   without   desiring  it,   without   expecting 


it,  we  have  suddenly  become  a  world  power.  It 
brings  us  duties  we  did  not  seek  and  cannot  shrink. 
What  our  permanent  island  policy  shall  or  should 
be   I   do   not   know   and   cannot    say. 

"Looming  into  vast  proportions  is  the  industrial 
problem.  Within  the  last  half  century  our  popu- 
lation has  quadrupled.  The  industrial  system  has 
changed  from  a  private  to  a  corporate  one.  Almost 
all  articles  of  daily  use  are  manufactured  in  great 
industrial  centers  by  great  corporations.  These 
aggregations  of  capital  and  combinations  of  talent 
are  necessary  to  our  new  and  modern  civilization. 
We  could  not  if  we  would,  and  we  would  not  if 
we  could,  go  back  to  the  old  order  of  things.  But 
along  with  these  vast  changes  in  industrial  methods 
have    come   great   abuses. 

"The  trouble  is  that  while  the  industrial  world 
has  made  vast  strides  in  the  last  century,  govern- 
ment is  substantially  where  it  was  in  its  relation 
to  commerce  fifty  years  ago.  Government  must 
move  up  and  meet  these  new  conditions  for  the 
protection  of  the  people.  Fifty  years  ago  no  one 
would  have  seriously  thought  of  government  regu- 
lation of  passenger  traffic  on  the  old  fashioned 
stage  coach  or  of  interference  with  the  freight 
rates  of  the  old  time  caravan.  But  the  people 
then  were  not  at  the  mercy  of  these  means  of  trans- 
portation as  they  now  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  com- 
mon carriers  of  today.  Or  take  for  another  illustra- 
tion the  great  Standard  Oil  company  which,  by 
methods    absolutely  indefensible,  has  acquired  almost 
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absolute  monopoly  of  the  oil  business  of  this  coun- 
try, and,  indeed,  of  the  world. 

"At  this  time  the  Kansas  oil  field  is  yielding 
sixty  thousand  barrels  a  day,  an  insignificant  part 
of  its  capacity,  and  for  this  oil  the  Standard  Oil 
company,  which  sets  the  price,  is  paying  less  than 
one-third  what  it  paid  a  year  ago.  I  believe  it 
could  pay  $1  per  barrel  for  this  oil  more  than  it 
is  paying,  and  still  make  a  large  profit.  In  other 
words,  it  is  robbing  this  people  of  $60,000  a  day, 
or  22  million  dollars  a  year.  We  look  with  horror 
upon  a  railroad  robber  who  holds  up  a  train  and 
filches  from  the  passengers  a  few  paltry  dollars, 
but  sit  supinely  down  while  we  are  being  robbed 
of  enough  money  every  day  by  this  one  corporation 
to  build  an  hundred  homes  for  the  homeless,  or  to 
rear  a  great  educational  institution,  or  to  endow 
a  college,  or  in  one  year  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  the  state  for  five  years. 

"I  am  not  an  alarmist,  I  am  not  a  pessimist, 
I  am  an  optimist.  I  am  not  a  whiner  for  the 
good  old  times,  but  I  say  to  you  that  unless  the 
American  people  can  find  some  reasonable  and 
speedy  solution  of  these  great  new  industrial  prob- 
lems in  which  the  rights  of  the  many  can  be 
maintained  without  intringing  the  rights  of  the 
few,  a  tidal  wave  of  government  ownership,  of 
practical  socialism  will  sweep  over  this  country  one 
of  these  days  and  sweep  us  all  off  of  our  feet. 
It  will  be  a  calamity  if  it  comes  because  an  ideal 


condition  is  where  the  individual  has  the  largest 
possible  place  for  his  talents,  and  it  will  be  a  sad 
day  for  civilization  when  the  individual  is  merged 
and  swallowed  up  in  government,  and  when  the 
Indian's  ideal  of  government  is  realized — the  ideal 
of  a  great  father  dispensing  beads  and  beans  and 
succotash  to  an  incompetent  people.  But  I  have 
faith  in  the  intelligence  and  courage  and  patriotism 
of  the  American  people.  They  will  be  equal  to 
this  emergency  as  they  have  been  equal  to  all  the 
emergencies  of  the  past.  The  honest,  conservative 
and  reasonable  people,  and  the  wise,  far-seeing,  in- 
corruptible statesmen  of  the  land  will  ultimately 
get  together  and  solve  these  problems  in  the  mutual 
interest  of  all  and  each  alike." 


MOODY  WARS  ON  REBATES 


Keeps  Up  His  Investigations  In  Spite  of  Railroads' 
Promises  to  Reform. 

Notwithstanding  the  agreement  of  the  rail- 
roads to  abolish  rebates,  it  appears  that  the 
federal  government  is  not  to  slacken  its 
prosecution  of  those  who  have  been  or  who 
may  hereafter  violate  the  law.  Said  John 
Callan  0  'Laughlin,  the 
Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  Chicago  Trib- 

luae: 

Washington,  D.  C. — In  spite 
of  the  assurances  given  by  the 
railroads  that  they  will  not 
vi(flbte  the  anti-rebate  law  in 
the  future,  the  department  of 
justice  proposes  to  continue 
its  search  for  evidence  with 
which  to  prosecute  the  offend- 
ers. 

Reports  have  been  received 
by  the  attorney  general  trom 
district  attorneys  stating  that 
they  are  collecting  evidence 
which  will  be  presented  to 
the  grand  juries  of  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions  for  ac- 
tions. Attorney  General 
Moody  is  anxious  to  secure  a 
case  in  which  a  demand  may 
be  made  upon  the  court  for 
the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment  under  the  con- 
spiracy statute.  Once  a  re- 
bater  is  sent  to  jail,  the  at- 
torney general  is  confident 
there  will  be  no  further  vio- 
lation of  the  law. 

Inside  information  which 
has  reached  the  department 
of  justice  shows  that  the  rail- 
road magnates  are  greatly 
frightened  over  the  action  of 
the  attorney  general  in  di- 
recting the  district  attorneys 
to  initiate  prosecutions  of  all 
persons  found  guilty  of  grant- 
ing or  accepting  rebates,  or  of 
engaging  in  other  discrim- 
inatory practices.  According  to 


LOW  BRIDGE. 
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what  was  said  today  by  a  high  ofiScial,  the  assur- 
ances from  the  railroads  that  they  would  no  longer 
violate  the  law  were  not  required  to  confirm  the 
evidence  already  collected  proving  conclusively  that 
there  are  two  or  three  large  corporations  which  are 
flourishing  as  a  result  of  their  acceptance  of  re- 
bates. It  is  these  corporations  and  the  railroads 
which  favor  them  that  the  attorney  general  pro- 
poses to  reach.  He  is  proceeding  cautiously,  be- 
cause he  does  not  want  to  risk  a  failure. 


BATTLE  AGAINST  THE  BEEF  TRUST 


Present  Case  B«garded  as  Only  a  Skirmish  To  Test 
Opposing  Forces. 

As  if  in  reply  to  Mr.  Armour's  defense  of 
the  refrigerator  car,  as  given  in  earlier  pages 
of  The  Pandex,  the  federal  government  has 
announced  its  intention  of  making  the  past 
proceedings  against  the  beef  trust  but  the 
beginning  of  a  most  comprehensive  and  de- 
termined fight.  Said  the  New  York  Herald, 
which  was  one  of  the  newspaper  pioneers 
in  the  exposure  of  the  trust : 

Chicago,  111. — Every  recent  manoeuvre  in  the 
litigation  between  the  United  States  government 
and  the  beef  trust  involving  charges  of  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade  presages  one  of  the  most  bitter 
legal  battles  in  the  history  of  the  country.  With 
a  determined  President  and  Department  of  Justice 
directing  the  aggressive  movements  and  a  dozen 
of  the  shrewdest  lawyers  im  the  West  mapping  out 
the  tactics  of  defense  it  is  certain  that  the  battle 
will  not  be  lost  and  won  until  every  recourse  of 
the  law  shall  have  been  exhausted. 

It  needs  only  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  de- 
velopments thus  far  to  show  what  the  future  policy 
of  the  packers'  attorneys  is  to  be.  They  will  take 
advantage  of  every  technicality  that  is  even  faintly 
suggestive  of  pointing  them  a  way  to  immunity 
from  punishment  or  of  saving  them  the  embarrass- 
ment of  a  disclosure  of  their  business  methods  in 
open  court.  If  they  had  not  adopted  this  policy 
in  the  past  the  main  engagement  involving  the  con- 
spiracy charges  would  now  be  on  instead  of  the 
preliminary  skirmish  which  at  present  is  occupying 
a  jury's  attention. 

This  skirmish,  forced  by  the  defence,  must  de- 
cide the  question  whether  or  not  the  government 
has  any  right  to  prosecute  the  packers  at  all  under 
the  pending  indictments. 

Five  packing  corporations  and  seventeen  members 
of  beef  trust  firms  were  indicted  last  July  for  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade  and  for  trying  to 
establish  a  monopoly  of  the  meat  industry.  On 
September  18th  the  packers  invoked  their  first 
technicality  in  an  effort  to  get  out  of  the  govern- 
ment's net.  They  attacked  the  indictments  on 
the  ground  that  the  jury  which  returned  them  was 
not  legally  constituted  or  properly  drawn.  In 
other  words,  they  made  answer  to  the  indictment 
by  filing  pleas  in  abatement.  This  action  was 
practically  a  motion  to  quash.  It  was  charged  that 
the  grand  jury  was  drawn  in  secret,  contrary  to 
law,  and  that  one  member  of  the  jury  lived  outside 
the  district.     His  participation  in  the  indictments. 


they  held,  invalidated  the  whole  proceeding.  On 
these  contentions  the  court  overruled  them. 

Then  the  packers'  attorneys  set  to  work  to  prove 
that  several  counts  in  the  indictments  charging 
an  attempt  to  create  a  monopoly  were  insufficient. 
Judgs  J.  Otis  Humphrey,  the  jurist,  who  occupies 
the  bench  during  the  litigation,  sustained  this  con- 
tention, and  in  the  final  main  trial  the  monopoly 
charges  will  not  come  up.  The  government  at- 
torneys say  they  are  not  worried  over  the  Court's 
decision  on  this  point,  the  monopoly  counts  having 
been  drafted  into  the  indictments  more  as  a  test 
than  anything  else.  In  the  same  decision  Judge 
Humphrey  held  that  the  packers  must  stand  trial 
on  the  conspiracy  charges,  and  that  was  really 
all  the  government  hoped  for. 

The  emasculation  of  the  indictments  accomplished, 
the  federal  attorneys  supposed  the  defendants 
would  permit  the  case  to  come  to  trial  without 
further  ado.  They  were  taken  somewhat  by  sur- 
prise, therefore,  when  counsel  for  the  packers  came 
into  court,  early  in  November,  and  filed  ten  special 
pleas  in  bar.  These  cited  that  an  agreement  with 
Commissioner  James  E.  Garfield,  who  made  a  special 
investigation  into  the  meat  industry  last  year, 
gives  the  defendants  in  this  case  complete  im- 
munity   from    prosecution    under    the    indictments. 

It  was  averred  by  the  packers  that  on  Mr.  Gar- 
field's promise  that  the  data  he  obtained  should 
never  be  used  against  them  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, they  opened  their  books  and  accounts  to  him 
and  assisted  him  in  many  ways  in  gathering  ma- 
terial for  his  report  to  congress. 

Commissioner  Garfield  denied  that  he  had  given 
the  packers  any  immunity  promise.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Moody  promulgated  this  denial  through  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Hereby  there  was  raised 
a  question  of  veracity  between  Mr.  Garfield  and 
the  packers.  On  November  25th  the  district  at- 
torney filed  his  replication  to  the  pleas  in  bar, 
denying  all  the  allegations  made  therein.  The 
packers  were  not  promised  immunity,  he  said.  They 
wore  not  compelled  to  testify  before  Commissioner 
Garfield.  No  documentary  evidence  of  an  incrimi- 
natory nature  had  been  seized  "by  force  and 
arms."  Mr.  Morrison  also  demurred  to  the  plea 
that  the  Crosscup  injunction  is  a  bar  to  criminal 
prosecution.  This  must  be  argued  on  points  of 
law. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  jury  in  the  present  or  pre- 
liminary trial  to  establish  the  facts  regarding  the 
alleged  promises  of  immunity  and  illegal  means  of 
gathering  evidence  against  the  defendants.  If  the 
jury  decide  that  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
is  on  the  side  of  the  packers  the  latter  will  escape 
trial  on  the  conspiracy  charges.  If  the  govern- 
ment win  it  will  proceed  to  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, subject  to  any  action  the  defence  may  take 
regarding  the  validity  of  the  original  trial. 


INSUBBECTION    IN    CONGRESS 


Republican    Minority    Makes    a    Strong    Coalition 
Against  Favored  Bills. 

Congress  being  the  most  remote  of  the 
agencies  of  the  popular  will,  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  securing  new  enactments  in 
that  body  seem  to  be  proportionately  larger 
than  in  the  states  or  in  the  federal  depart- 
ments.     Obviously  there    are   two   factions 
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within  the  national  legislature,  and  the 
struggle  of  bringing  them  into  sufficient 
harmony  to  guarantee  the  passing  of  much 
needed  measures  is  no  more  easy  in  the 
fifty-ninth  congress  than  it  has  been  in  pre- 
vious ones.  Concerning  one  phase  of  the 
schism,  the  Record-Herald  said : 

Washington — A  great  insurrection  among  repub- 
lican members  of  the  house  has  been  organized  by 
Representative  Babcock  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  revolt  that  ever  has  threatened 
the  discipline  of  the  republican  party  in  legisla- 
tive affairs. 

It  was  not  until  recently  that  Speaker  Cannon 
was  informed  of  the  serious  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  has  been  awakened  to  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  problem  which  has  been  prepared  for 
him  by  Representative  Babcock,  and  has  taken  off 
his  coat.  Before  the  smoke  of  battle  rises  Mr. 
Babcock  and  his  lieutenants  will  appreciate  what  it 
means  to  rebel  against  the  President,  the  speaker 
and  their  own  party  organization. 

With  a  full  attendance  on  both  sides,  the  repub- 
licans have  a  majority  of  110  in  the  house.  For 
the  democrats  to  control  the  house  on  a  full  vote 
at  least  fifty-three  republicans  must  desert  their 
party  and  join  them.  Representative  Babcock 
claims  that  sixty-seven  republicans  have  agreed 
to  form  a  coalition  with  the  democrats  to  defeat 
the  Philippine  tariff  bill  and  the  statehood  bill  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  republican  caucus. 

The  agreement  which  the  insurgents  have  offered 
the  democrats  is  this:  Enough  republican  votes  will 
be  produced  to  control  the  house  with  the  support 
of  the  democrats  to  amend  the  statehood  bill  so 
as  to  give  the  people  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
a  separate  vote  upon  statehood  to  determine  for 
themselves  whether  the  two  territories  shall  be 
.united  and  admitted  into  the  union  as  one  state, 
and  to  increase  the  duty  upon  Philippine  sugar 
,and  reduce  the  differential  upon  refined  sugar  com- 
ing into  the  United  States. 

The  real  object  of  the  insurgents  is  to  prevent 
;the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  state- 
»hood.  As  stated  by  Walter  Wellman  in  dispatches 
|to  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  the  lobby  to  pre- 
Jvent  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  is 
^powerful  and  unscrupulous.  Mining  stock  has  been 
idistributed  widely  among  congressmen.  It  is  not 
♦asserted  that  it  has  been  used  as  a  bribe,  but  con- 
igressmen  have  been  induced  by  prospects  of  lucra- 
■  tive  returns  to  make  investment,  and  in  violation 
.  of  their  oath  of  office'  these  men  shortly  will  be 
called  upon  to  vote  on|a  prpposition  in  which  they 
are  interested  personally. 

There  has  been  no  revision  or  change  in  the 
;.  assessments  of  mining  and  railroad  properties  in 
'  the  territories  for  sixteen  years,  and  the  values 
upon  which  payment  is  made  are  only  a  fraction 
tof  their  true  worth.  The  mining  and  railroad  men 
I  in  the  two  territories  oppose  statehood  under  any 
iand  all  conditions. 

'  The  democrats  who  favor  free  trade  with  the 
•Philippines  look  upon  the  pending  tariff  bill  as  a 
'step  in  the  right  direction,  but  they  have  agreed 
to  join  Mr.  Babcock  and'  his  insurgent  band  to., 
prevent  the  duty  on  sugar  being  cut  to  25  per  cent 
•of  the  -Jingley  rates,  provided  the  republicans  will 
•wipe  out  the  differential  on  refined  sugar. 

The  grave  offense  of  Representative  Babcock 
and  his  associates  is  round  in  the  fact  that  they 


propose  to  defeat  the  first  two   of  the  President's 
recommendations  to  come  before  congress. 


LA  FOLLETTE  IN  COLD  STORAGE 


Senators  Plan  to  Put  the  Wisconsin  Fighter  Out  of 
Harm's  Way. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  at  Wash- 
ington, without  doubt,  is  found  in  the  prom- 
ise that  sooner  or  later  the  men  who  rep- 
resent the  new  ideas  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  country  will  be  sent  to  the  national 
legislature.  But  what  besets  the  path  of 
such  men  when  once  they  reach  the  capital 
is  shown  in  the  following  by  Raymond  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Washington,  D.  C- — Robert  Marion  La  Follette 
is  to  be  put  in  cold  storage  when  he  reaches  the 
United  States  senate.  This  may  not  be  literally 
true,  but  certain  senators  who  have  been  waiting 
anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  their  new  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  say  that  the  old  time  tactics  of 
constant  repression  and  a  studious  low  temperatiire 
are  to  be  resorted  to  from  the  day  he  makes  his 
appearance. 

This  is  not  due,  of  course,  to  any  personal  c^is- 
like  of  the  new  senator,  because  the  exclusive  club 
to  which  he  now  belongs  is  extremely  tender  to  ^ts 
own  membership.  But  the  old  heads  in  the  senate 
have  been  greatly  offended  at  the  reports  which 
have  come  out  of  Wisconsin  to  the  effect  that  Ijlr. 
La  Follette  has  adjusted  things  there  to  his  lik- 
ing, and  has  at  last  decided  to  come  on  to  Wash- 
ington to  revolutionize  the  senate. 

It  is  a  long,  long  day  since  the  upper  house  of 
congress',  which  arrogates  to  itself  about  all  there 
is  of  political  aristocracy  in  America,  has  been 
humiliated  as  La  Follette  has  humiliated  it,  and 
senators  who  originally  had  considerable  sympathy 
with  him  in  his  fight  in  Wisconsin,  are  annoyed 
because  he  neglected  to  have  himself  sworn  in  for 
such  a  long  time,  and  allowed  his  state  to  remain 
half  represented  for  an  opening  session  of  con- 
gress. 

He  is  not  credited  with  membership  on  any  com- 
mittee, but  in  this  respect,  so  far  as  the  congres- 
sional directory  is  concerned,  he  is  no  different 
from  all  the  other  new  senators.  It  is  necessary 
to  give  the  new  senator  when  he  does  come  a  com- 
mittee of  his  own,  and  this  has  been  saved  for 
him  with  characteristic  senatorial  courtesy. 

Senator  La  Follette  will  have  a  committee  room 
of  his  own,  and  a  clerk  will  go  with  the  committee 
room.  It  happens,  unfortunately,  perliaps,  for  the 
Wisconsin  legislator  that  his  room  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  terrace  of  the  capitol,  and  is  located 
from  forty  to  sixty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
senate  floor.  The  elevator  service  is  good,  al- 
though the  air  is  bad. 

Senator  La  Follette  has  been  selected  to  take 
charge  of  the  committee  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  Potomac  river  front  at  Washington. 
There '  are  no  records  extant  as  to  any  meetings 
of  the  committee,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
reports  will  come  from  the  north  side  of  the 
terrace  of  such  a  character  as  to  have  much  of 
any  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Since    the    bass    disappeared    from    this    part    of 
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the  Potomac  river  the  river  front  has  been  in- 
teresting chiefly  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the 
ferries  to  Alexandria  and  the  river  steamer  lines 
to  Quantico,  Pope's  landing,  Colonial  Beach,  and 
Old  Point  Comfort.  If  Senator  La  Toilette  can 
produce  any  reports  of  senational  interest  from  the 
Potomac  river  front  the  senate  will  give  him  ample 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  but  otherwise  his  chance 
of  making  an  impression  is  not  particularly  good. 

People  who  know  Governor  La  Follette  best  say 
that  there  has  been  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  regard- 
ing his  entrance  in  the  senate.  He  served  his 
time  in  the  house  of  representatives  and  is  well 
acquainted   with    congressional    traditions. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  Governor  La  Follette 
will  bide  his  time  and  wait  until  he  sees  an  opening 
for  an  exercise  of  that  peculiar  political  sagacity 
which  made  him  a  power  in  Wisconsin  and  famous 
in  the  rest  of  the  country. 


386   HUMANS,   90   SENATORS 


How    Ool.    Hepburn    Described    Congress    to    the 
Japanese. 

Washington — The  views  of  Col.  Hepourn  of  Iowa 
concerning  the  United  States  Senate  seem  to  co- 
incide  with    those    of    his    chief.    Speaker    Cannon. 


General  Grosvenor  of  Ohio  was  at  the  White  House 
recently,  and  was  telling  about  the  trip  of  isee- 
retary  Taft's  party  to  the  i'ar  East. 

"When  we  were  in  Tokio, "  he  said,  "we  at- 
tended a  banquet,  at  which  Eepresentative  Hep- 
burn responded  to  the  toast,  'Views  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  on  the  Philippine  Question.'  Colonel 
Hepburn  said  that  the  American  congress  was 
made  up  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  human 
beings  and  ninety  senators.  Consequently  no  one 
could  foretell  what  their  views  would  be." — New 
York  Times. 


EXPECTS  TO  WALK  TO  CONGRESS 


Munnel  Wilson,   a  Kentucky     Politician,     Making 
Canvass  of  District  Afoot. 

Owensburg,  Ky. — Walking  from  his  home  in  Madi- 
sonville  to  Frankfort,  Munnel  Wilson,  better  known 
as  "Walking  Mun,"  has  arrived  here.  The  dis- 
tance to  his  destination  is  about  290  miles. 

He  is  running  for  congress,  and  if  he  wins,  as 
he  says,  he  will  walK  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

His  route  to  Frankfort  covers  every  county  in 
his  district,  and  his  pockets  are  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  knickknacks  for  the  babies,  and  in  a  large 
haversack  is  a  lot  of  home  grown  tobacco  for  the 
farmers. — Chicago  Tribune. 


IN  1920. 
Visitor. — I  suppose  there  is  a  history  connected  with  that  spade? 
Museum  Attendant. — There  is,  sir;  it  is  one  of  our    greatest    curiosities, 
ally  used  to  dig  with  at  Panama! 


That    spade   was   actu- 
— Puck. 
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JOHN  E.  WALSH. 


-A  Character  Sketch  from  the  Philadelphia  North-American. 


Chicago  Banker  Who  Trampled  Upon  Anybody 

Who    Stood   in    the    Way  of    His   Making 

Money     and     Who     Eventually    Was 

Beaten  to  a  Collapse  by  the  Many 

Enemies  Thus  Created. 


To  those  who  have  predicted  that  the  same 
scandals  ar^  due  in  other  lines  of  business 
that  have  been  forthcoming  in  insurance,  the 
failure  of  three  banks  in  Chicago  under  the 
control  of  John  R.  Walsh  and  the  disclosure 
of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  were  the  cause 
of  no  surprise.  Mr.  Walsh  and  his  methods, 
as  said  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  his  justification,  were  only  those  of  other 
men  of  his  time.  But  it  is  not  beyond  be- 
lief that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  prompt 
and  extraordinary  action  of  the  other  banks 
of  the  city  in  guaranteeing  the  creditors 
against  loss,  there  would  have  been  proceed- 
ings which,  to  say  the  least,  would  have  been 
anything  but  comfortable  to   others  whose 


banking    institutions    and    whose    money- 
making  methods  are  similarly  based. 

The  following  article  from  the  New  York 
World  gives  an  intimate  view  of  Mr.  Walsh 
and  of  the  cause  of  his  difficulties : 

Chicago,  December  23. — "I  have  decided  not  to 
say  a  word.  The  Clearing-House  Committee  is  doing 
all  the  talking.  One  thing  I  am  certain  of,  if  any 
money  is  lost,  I  do  not  think  the  Clearing-House 
Committee  will  lose  any." 

This  was  all  John  R.  Walsh  would  say  today. 

The  story  of  Walsh 's  rise  and  fall  is  a  story  of 
struggles,  of  desperate  conflicts,  of  fights  where 
quarter  was  not  given  or  asked.  Interwoven  in  the 
story  is  the  tale  of  the  making  of  Chicago  and  the 
history  of  a  man  who  eliminated  friendship  from 
his  business,  whose  business  creed  was  fight,  who 
loved  a  fighter,  who  showed  no  mercy — and  asked 
for  none — and  whose  enemies,  waxing  strong,  fin- 
ally overthrew  him.     A  newsboy  who     became     a 
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multi-millionaire,  a  power  in  politics,  city,  county, 
state  and  national;  a  ruler  of  men,  one  of  the  great- 
est financial  characters  in  the  country,  has  fallen 
because  his  creed  of  trampling  upon  all  who  op- 
posed him  finally  added  to  the  ranks  of  his  enemies 
until  they  were  too  powerful  for  him  to  fight 
against. 

Was  First  the  Boss  Newsboy. 

John  E.  Walsh  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
and  though  not  a  strict  Catholic,  he  built  a  me- 
morial church  in  his  native  town,  some  twenty 
miles  southeast  of  Cork,  ten  years  ago.  He  came 
to  Chicago  in  1849  with  his  parents  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old.  It  was  the  time  of  the  gold  ex- 
citement in  California  and  the  boy,  it  is  declared, 
fretted  to  push  on  into  the  gold  country,  but  the 
family  stopped  and  began  the  work  of  establishing 
the  Walsh  name  in  Chicago.  They  were  poor,  but 
they  could  work  ana  they  did. 

Those  who  remember  him  then  say  that  the  snub- 
nosed,  freckled,  barefooted  boy  even  in  those  days 
showed  the  qualities  which  during  his  stormy,  ad- 
venturous financial  life  made  him  one  of  the  most 
feared  and  best  hated  men  in  the  world. 

A  man  of  violent,  almost  uncontrollable  temper, 
yet  a  temper  that  was  far  removed  from  vicious- 
ness,  he  could  be  as  soft  and  genial  as  any  one.  His 
explosions  of  temper  meant  little,  but  his  hatred, 
once  earned,  meant  everything.  Daring,  fearless, 
unhesitating  and  determined,  he  swept  everything 
before  him  by  sheer  force  and  gained  his  points  by 
the  only  means  he  knew — by  fighting  and  winning. 
He  began  as  a  newsboy.  At  first  he  had  a  little 
stand  on  Dearborn  street.  The  competition  for  the 
street  trade  was  keen  in  those  Jays  and  among  the 
principal  rivals  of  John  E.  Walsh  were  John  M. 
Smyth,  now  a  millionaire  merchant,  a  Republican 
leader  in  Chicago  and  one  of  Walsh's  bank  direc- 
tors, and  Christopher  C.  Duffy,  now  clerk  of  the 
state  appellate  court.  And  it  is  admitted  by  these 
rivals  that  Walsh  crowded  them  out  of  his  district 
and  held  his  trade  by  force,  if  necessary,  until  he 
became  the  boss  newsboy  of  the  downtown  dis- 
trict. 

It  is  one  peculiar  phase  of  his  life  that  the  men 
who  were  his  rivals  as  boys  are  even  now  among 
his  closest  friends  and  they  have  been  loyal  to  him 
and  he  to  them  ever  since. 

Oenius  for  Organizing. 

Walsh's  genius  for  organizing  and  handling  deals 
developed  rapidly.  In  addition  to  the  paper  trade, 
he  started  another  venture.  Throughout  his  finan- 
cial life,  Walsh  was  reaching  out  and  taking  hold 
of  everything  that  meant  money.  He  first  engaged 
in  the  news  business  with  John  McNally,  a  porter 
in  the  Sherman  House.  McNally  was  conserva- 
tive and  Walsh  daring,  so  after  they  had  grown 
prosperous  Walsh  branched  out  for  himself  and  put 
a  stand  in  the  old  postoflSce  building.  Later  he  got 
a  small  room  and  opened  Walsh's  periodical  store. 
He  was  a  worker.  One  of  the  first  ventures  there- 
after was  a  master  stroke.  In  those  days  the  ush- 
ers in  theaters  peddled  apples,  popcorn  and  candy 
through  the  audiences  during  the  performances,  and 
Walsh  saw  a  chance  to  make  a  good  thing  of  it.  He 
approached  the  management  of  Rice's  Theater  and 
proposed  that  for  the  privilege  of  selling  between 
acts  he  would  furnish  the  usher  service  to  the 
theater.  The  offer  was  accepted.  Walsh  enlisted  a 
crew  of  bright  young  fellows  that  he  knew,  uni- 
formed them,  and  put  them  into  the  theater  making 
handsome  profits  over  the  cost  of  their  salaries. 

At  that  time,  even,  it  is  said  Walsh  had  three 


ambitions.  lie  desired  to  own  a  bank,  own  a  news- 
paper, and  to  own  a  railroad.  He  got  what  he  de- 
sired and  it  wrecked  him. 

Before  dyspepsia  came  to  torment  him  he  was 
strong,  rugged  and  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
while  always  ready  to  fight  and  quick  tempered  he 
had  his  temper  under  control. 

Grew  Bich  in  War  Times. 
It  was  in  1860  that  he  made  the  first  great  stride 
toward  his  millions.  The  war  was  coming  and 
Walsh  was  the  first  man  in  the  west  to  see  the  great 
possibilities  of  general  circulation  of  newspapers. 
He  had  circulated  papers  locally  through  newsboys 
that  he  hired  for  several  years  as  a,  branch  of  his 
news-stand  book  store,  but  with  the  country  vastly 
excited  over  the  approach  of  the  war  he  started 
after  big  game.  He  proposed  to  the  newspapers 
that  he  purchase  great  numbers  of  their  publica- 
tions at  a  certain  price  and  that  he  take  charge  of 
the  circulation.  The  demand  for  newspapers  was  so 
great  that  he  could  not  supply  it.  Independent  of 
the  prices  charged  by  the  papers,  he  could  command 
his  own  price.  His  agents  covered  the  entire  west. 
When  the  armies  took  the  field  his  agents  sold  tens 
of  thousands  of  papers  to  the  troops.  His  harvest 
was  great. 

In  partnership  with  McNally,  Walsh  founded  the 
Western  News  Company.  In  this  field  he  met  a 
competitor  of  equal  strength.  An  eastern  company 
was  fighting  for  the  newspaper  trade,  and  after  a 
brief,  bitter  struggle  Walsh  won,  taking  control  of 
the  combined  companies.  Always  he  was  looking 
for  something  into  which  to  put  the  money  he  was 
accumulating. 

In  early  life  and  until  today  Mr.  Walsh  paid  lit- 
tle attention  to  clothes.  Smooth  shaven  with  a  soft 
hat,  a  trock  coat  and  a  questioning  blue  eye,  he  met 
all  comers.  His  religious  views  were  as  his  politics 
- — nobody  could  tell.  He  had  enemies  in  these 
early  days,  but  they  were  not  powerful  and  his 
wealth  continued  to  pile  up.  He  was  not  immensely 
wealthy,  but  he  was  adding  year  by  year  to  his  in- 
come. And  Walsh  wanted  money.  A  man  who 
never  cared  for  spending  money,  or  of  expensive 
tastes,  he  wanted  money  for  the  power  that  was  in 
it.  He  wanted  his  newspaper,  his  railroad  and  his 
bank. 

.  Politics  for  Power. 
He  went  into  politics  almost  as  soon  as  he  landed 
in  Chicago,  and,  fighting  for  the  love  of  a  fight,  he 
was  active  in  politics  ever  afterward.  To  him 
money  and  politics  were  the  same  thing.  They 
meant  power,  and  he  wanted  power — power  to 
sweep  away  his  opponents  and  win.  His  first  ef- 
forts were  directed  toward  the  newspapers.  Early 
in  the  70  's  he  was  trying  hard  to  get  control  of  the 
old  Times.  He  found  it  plastered  with  mortgages, 
and  finally,  seeing  that  if  he  bought  it  he  would 
lo^e,  he  relinquished  his  ambition  for  the  time.  He 
was  a  party  power  in  the  democracy,  but  one  doc- 
trine he  would  not  brook  from  any  party.  Incon- 
sistent politically  in  almost  everything,  he  was  con- 
sistent in  one,  that  he  stood  always  and  irrevocably 
for  low  tariff.  If  the  party  with  which  he  afl^iliated 
was  for  high  tariff  then  he  went  to  the  other  party. 
His  dyspepsia  made  him  ungovernable  in  temper 
as  he  grew  older,  and  frequently,  in  politics  and  in 
his  businesss,  he  fell  into  frenzies,  expending  his 
ire  on  his  fellows  and  his  employees.  Later,  per- 
haps, he  would  apologize  and  explain. 

When  Walsh  achieved  his  first  ambition  he  got 
control  of  a  little  newspaper,  the  Herald,  which 
James  Scott,  Slason  Thomson,  David  Henderson  and 
others,    all    struggling   young   newspaper   men,   had 
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started.  It  was  a  bright,  clean,  independent  paper, 
and  its  makers  gloried  in  it,  even  while  they  lost 
their  money.  Some  times  the  owners  of  the  Herald 
were  forced  to  pawn  their  watches  to  meet  the  bills 
and  to  beg  and  borrow,  but  they  held  on,  hoping 
that  they  could  make  it  pay.  Suddenly  there  were 
no  more  skirmishes  for  money.  Bills  were  met 
pl"omptIy,  and  the  paper  began  to  prosper.  Then 
the  news  spread  that  John  K.  Walsh  was  backing 
the  paper. 

Anger,  resentment,  bitterness  followed,  and  finally 
WaJsh,  forced  by  a  famous  libel  suit  to  show  his 
hand,  came  out  as  the  real  owner  of  the  Herald  and 
he  sent  his  man  to  assume  charge. 

The  night  Walsh 's  man  took  charge  there  was  a 
walkout  of  the  editors.  Nineteen  men  in  a  body 
quit  the  Herald  office  and  refused  to  work  under 
Walsh. 

Newspapers  and  Baseball. 

But  under  Walsh  the  Herald  prospered.  From  a 
four  page  paper  it  went  to  eight  and  then  became  a 
real  newspaper.  W.alsh  never  declared  any  divi- 
dends on  the  Herald.  There  was  no  need.  He 
owned  it  himself.  He  never  took  any  real  money 
out  of  it,  but  after  he  had  started  the  Post  he  began 
to  realize  in  a  different  way.  He  sold  out  the  Herald 
and  the  Post  before  the  combine  of  the  Herald  and 
the  Times,  selling  the  Herald  Building,  but  holding 
the  ground  under  it  at  long  term  lease,  and  retain- 
ing the  Post  Building  for  himself.  In  that  same 
year  he  started  the  Chronicle. 

His  papers  made  him  enemies,  but  these  he 
ignored  or  crushed,  at  least  temporarily.  His  power- 
ful enemies  were  those  that  he  raised  up  against 
himself  in  politics.  In  the  early  days  of  baseball  in 
Chicago,  when  A.  G.  Spalding  and  others  were 
struggling  to  give  the  city  a  winning  team,  Walsh 
saw  the  possibility  of  big  returns  from  the  game. 
After  the  National  League  was  firmly  organized 
and  the  old  Chicago  team  was  winning  pennants 
and  fortunes,  Walsh  and  Spalding  got  the  club.  But, 
when  the  team  lost  and  kept  losing,  year  after  year, 
Walsh  lost  interest.  Also,  because  he  could  not 
brook  opposition,  he  broke  with  Anson  and  was  the 
primary  cause  of  Anson  being  let  go  after  twenty- 
two  years  of  service.  For  the  last  three  years 
Walsh,  according  to  President  Hart,  has  had  no 
connection  with  the  club. 

Bank  Through  Politics. 

Then  the  second  ambition  of  his  life  was  gratified. 
He  wanted  a  bank,  and  the  way  to  get  it,  he  saw 
was  through  politics.  Active  in  politics  for  years, 
one  of  the  powers  behind  the  throne  in  every  move 
of  the  Democracy,  Walsh  apparently  wanted  noth- 
ing but  honor  of  winning  at  the  game  of  polities 
until  1879,  when  he  became  South  Park  Commis- 
sioner. The  following  year  Martin  J.  Eussell,  one 
of  the  editors  of  Walsh's  paper  became  South  Park 
Commissioner.     Why? 

The  funds  of  the  South  Park  Board  must  be  de- 
posited in  some  bank  and  the  bank  that  secures 
such  deposits  is  rich.  However  it  may,  be  financiers 
in  Chicago  tell  this  story  of  the  founding  of  the 
Chicago  National  Bank.  Walsh,  as  South  Park 
Commissioner,  saw  the  possibilities  of  having  public 
money  in  his  possession.  It  was  in  a  bank,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  finanicers,  the  interest  was  $300,000 
a  year.  It  is  declared  that,  through  the  South  Park 
Board  with  himself  and  Russell  on  the  board,  with 
two  votes  out  of  the  necessary  three,  the  interest  on 
South  Park  money  was  taken  and  used  to  estab- 
lish the  Chicago  National  Bank.  Whether  that 
•tory  be  true,  it  is  certain  that  as  soon  as  the  Chi- 
cago  National   Bank  was  established,     the     South 


Park  money  was  transferred  there,  and  the  new 
bank,  with  its  big  working  interest  to  go  upon, 
launched  out  for  bigger  game. 

It  was  seen  at  once  that  tne  public  money  was  a 
rich  thing  for  any  bank.  Besides  the  South  Park 
board,  there  was  the  fund  of  the  Lincoln  Park 
board,  the  West  Park  board,  the  City  of  Chicago, 
the  County  of  Cook  and  the  State  of  Illinois  to  aim 
for. 

With  his  bank,  his  second  ambition,  realized, 
Walsh  went  out  after  the  biggest  thing  in  banking, 
the  control  of  all  the  public  moneys.  He  wanted 
everything  in  sight.  To  get  all  the  public  funds 
Walsh  was  obliged  to  plan  for  permanent  control 
of  both  the  Republican  and  Democrat  officials,  or  a 
majority  of  them.  Up  to  that  time,  except  on  the 
tariff,  he  had  been  a  consistent  Democrat.  But  he 
turned  then  for  Republican  assistance. 

He  recalled  John  M.  Smyth,  who  had  been  his 
rival  selling  newspapers,  and  with  Smyth,  the  Re- 
publican leader,  Walsh  effected  an  alliance.  Fred- 
erick M.  Blount  was  then,  in  1884,  as  he  was  until 
recently,  treasurer  of  the  West  Park  board.  Walsh 
secured  him  as  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Na- 
tional bank  anvl  the  funds  of  the  West  Park  system 
were  diverted  into  Walsh's  bank. 

William  E.  Lorimer,  Chris  Mamer  and  the  Repub- 
lican crowd  fell  in  with  Walsh  and  Blount's  plan. 
There  was  no  opposition  among  the  political  leaders. 
John  M.  Symth  became  a  director  in  the  Chicago 
National. 

Bank  System  Complete. 

Walsh,  having  a  National  Bank,  naturally  wanted 
a  savings  bank,  so  that  he  might  utilize  the  small 
savings  of  the  workers,  getting  the  use  of  their 
money  for  3  per  cent  or  less.  The  Home  Savings 
Bank  organized  in  1867,  was  annexed  by  the  Chi- 
cago National.  But,  no  matter  what  they  want  to 
do,  it  is  hard  for  a  National  Bank,  and  yet  harder 
for  a  savings  bank,  to  use  all  the  money  in  sight 
to  best  advantage  without  the  formation  of  a  trust 
company,  which  can  engage  in  speculations  and  en- 
terprises which  national  and  savings  banks  are  for- 
bidden to  engage  in.  So  the  Equitable  Trust  Com- 
pany was  organized  and  Walsh's  system  was  com- 
plete. 

The  securing  of  that  money  and  the  desperate 
political  fights  which  preceded  Walsh's  victories 
added  to  the  constantly  growing  army  of  enemies. 
Blount,  Smyth,  Jamieson,  Lorimer  and  Hanecy,  for 
the  Republicans;  Sullivan,  Gahan,  Hopkins  and 
Brennan,  for  the  Democrats,  were  with  Walsh.  It 
seemed  that  nothing  could  dislodge  the  public  funds 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Chicago  National.  Illi- 
nois State  funds.  Cook  County  funds.  West,  South 
and  Lincoln  Park  funds,  went  into  its  treasury. 
The  huge  sums  of  the  drainage  board  finally  were 
annexed  by  the  bank,  millions  upon  millions. 

And,  along  with  all  his  political  activities  Walsh 
carried  other  lines  of  business.  Gas  offered  a  field 
for  the  first  of  his  great  politico-financial  moves. 
He  was  in  Ogden  Gas  with  Sullivan  and  Hopkins, 
and  he  was  in  Illinois  tunnel  with  other  politic 
cians. 

There  were  scandals  over  the  consolidation  of  the 
gas  companies  of  Chicago,  scandals  that  caused  up- 
roars in  the  Legislature,  but  despite  that  the  Walsh 
crowd  pushed  the  bills  through. 

Walsh's  hand  was  everywhere;  he  was  in  North 
Shore  Electric,  in  Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  in 
mines,  stone  quarries,  in  electric  roads,  in  banks  or- 
ganizafd  to  aid  his  business;  in  gas  at  Akron  and 
Peoria. 

In  his  political  life,  as  far  as  National  politics 
are  concerned,  he  has  been  inconsistent  on  all  ex- 
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cept  the  tariff,  and  in  local  politics  he  has  been  con- 
sistent only  to  the  welfare  of  his  banks — that  is,  to 
getting  more  money. 

In  1889-1890,  and  for  years  thereafter,  Walsh  was 
a  synonym  for  carefulness  among  bankers.  He  saw 
the  free  silver  agitation  coming  afar  off,  and  every- 
thing he  did  was  in  gold.  He  demanded  rents  for 
his  buildings  in  gold;  he  wanted  gold  every  time 
money  was  coming,  and  he  piled  it  up  in  his  bank. 

During  the  panic  of  1893,  when  things  were  dark 
everywhere,  other  bankers  looked  upon  Walsh  as  a 
marvel  and  told  their  customers: 

"Go  to  Walsh;  he  has  the  gold."     And  he  had. 

Walsh  was  one  of  the  ardent  supporters  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  and  has  been  for  years  a  close  friend  of 
the    former   President.      He   fought    for    him    until 


ganized  in  Washington,  and  it  got  results.  The 
power  of  Lorimer  et  al.,  was  felt  in  Congress  and 
the  government  began  to  specify  the  Bedford  stone. 
It  was  good  stone.  It  was  possibly  as  good  as  any. 
Also  the  prices  were  fair. 

The  quarries  seemed  to  prosper.  The  public 
building  "graft"  was  extended  everywhere  that 
buildings  are  erected.  None  was  too  small.  There 
were  tales  of  councils  influenced  even  in  small  vil- 
lages so  that  Bedford  stone  became  Known  every- 
where. 

The  mind  of  the  man  was  a  marvellous  combina- 
tion. He  could  grasp  big  things  as  well  as  the  min- 
utest details  at  hand.  One  minute  he  would  be 
fighting  in  Washington  for  some  huge  stone  con- 
tract involving  thousands,  and  the  next  holding  up 


BOTH    CAN'T    BE  RIDDEN    SAFELY. 


-Chicago  Tribune. 


1896,  then  bolted  Bryan  and  repudiated  the  Demo- 
cratic National  ticket. 

He,  took,  to  save  an  investment,  the  famous  stone 
quarries  at  Bedford,  Ind.,  and  as  usual  mixed  poli- 
tics with  business.  He  was  not  content  with  the 
earning  power  of  the  quarries;  he  wanted  them  to 
earn  big  money — money  that  meant  more  power 
to  him. 

His  insight  into  national  politics  showed  him  an 
opening  which  would  aid  the  Bedford  Stone  quar- 
ries. If  he  could  get  the  government  to  stipulate  the 
use  of  Bedford  stone  in  public  buildings  it  would 
help  greatly.     So  his  Bedford  stone  lobby  was  or- 


some  former  employee  in  the  street  and  demanding 
to  know  why  he  did  not  deposit  his  savings  in  his 
bank. 

Morgan's  Opinion  of  Walsh. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  after  studying  Walsh  for  a 
long  time,  declared  he  would  be  the  greatest  finan- 
cier in  the  world. 

But  back  to  Bedford,  the  town  that  was  respon- 
sible for  the  downfall  of  the  financial-political  won- 
der worker.  There  Walsh  owned  a  bank,  quarries, 
spur  lines  and  all  sorts  of  things.  Bedford  was  pay- 
ing.    He  was  in  hundreds  of  other  things,  and  in 
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every  venture  politics  appeared.  People,  even  old 
financiers,  declared  that  Walsh  was  a  Midas,  turn- 
ing everything  he  touched  into  gold. 

The  railroads  were  the  beginning  of  the  trouble. 
They  charged  Walsh  too  much,  he  thought,  for  haul- 
ing his  Bedford  stone  to  the  market.  He  decided  to 
fight  them. 

He  decided  then  to  realize  his  third  great  am- 
bition and  own  a  railway.  He  started  to  complete 
the  Indiana  Southern  Railway.  And  this  is  where 
his  enemies  finally  visited  their  revenge  upon  him. 

Said  the  Chicago  Daily  News:  LaSalle  street  be- 
lieves that  Walsh  sunk  between  $5,000,000  and  $10,- 
000,000  in  keeping  the  property  alive. 

The  road  itself  is  almost  exclusively  a  coal  line 
and  has  depended  largely  upon  other  roads  to  get 
its  commodity  to  coal  centers,  particularly  Chi- 
cago. Some  time  ago  Walsh  organized  a  company 
which  was  to  take  the  Southern  Indiana  from  its 
Indiana  terminus  into  Chicago.  But  this  proved 
infeasible  and  it  is  learned  that  the  traffic  move- 
ment was  largely  contingent  upon  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  company,  which  latterly  claimed,  it 
is  said,  it  had  been  so  inundated  with  business  that 
it  was  unable  to  expedite  the  trafSe  of  the  Southern 
Indiana  railway  or  give  it  the  usual  facilities. 

Other  Beads  Fought  Walsh. 

Officials  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Railroad  com- 
pany has  refused  to  make  public  their  financial 
statement.  OflSces  of  the  road  occupy  the  entire 
second  floor  of  the  Grand  Central  station.  Other 
railroads  centering  in  Chicago  have  been  fighting 
Walsh  and  it  is  known  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  railroad  refused  to  han- 
dle 800  cars  of  coal  which  were  carried  to  the 
Indiana  terminus  of  the  Southern  Indiana  line. 
These  coal  cars,  it  is  said,  are  still  standing  idle  on 
the  tracks  of  the  Walsh  property.  The  Eastern 
Illinois  is  a  competing  road  and  declined  to  handle 
the  coal  in  question  on  the  plea  of  a  surplus  of 
business. 

Railroad  men  agree  that  for  a  line  of  its  size  the 
Southern  Indiana  railroad  is  probably  the  most 
lavishly  equipped  of  any  in  the  United  States.  The 
line  is  only  150  miles  in  length,  but  owns  nearly 
6000  coal,  freight  and  passenger  cars,  the  combined 
length  of  which,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would  cover 
about  one-third  of  the  company's  track.  A  road 
thus  equipped,  say  railroad  men,  cannot  be  run 
with   any  profit.     Within  the  last   two   years   over 


4500  new  coal  cars  have  been  purchased,  it  is  said, 
by  the  Southern  Indiana. 

The  story  of  the  attempt  to  float  the  railroad 
bonds  was  told  at  the  meeting  of  Chicago  bankers, 
at  which  it  was  arranged  to  liquidate  the  Walsh 
indebtedness.  More  than  thirty  active  bankers 
were  present,  it  was  learned  at  the  time,  represent- 
ing not  only  the  big  financial  institutions  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  but  the  smaller  outlying  savings 
banks    in    resident    districts. 

Overtures  to  this  end  had  been  twice  made,  the 
last  time  at  about  cost  price,  but  a  Pennsylvania 
railway  official  had  remarked,  "We  get  the  line  at 
our  own  figures  if  we  wait  long  enough.  Walsh 
may  know  how  to  run  a  great  many  things,  but  if 
I  knew  what  he  does  not  know  of  railroading  I 
would  own  all  the  lines  in  the  country  in  a  short 
time. ' ' 

Laid  to  Southern  Indiana. 

Bankers  generally  agreed  that  Walsh's  insolvency 
was  directly  attributable  to  the  Southern  Indiana 
and  to  the  Wisconsin  &  West  Michigan.  He  him- 
self observed  to  a  friend  not  long  ago:  "Some  day 
I'll  sell  for  $50,000,000."  This  had  made  a  profit 
of  about  $39,000,000,  taking  the  bond  debt  and  the 
capital  of  the  two  companies,  for  the  Southern 
Indiana  is  bonded  at  $5,000,000,  stock  at  $4,000,000, 
while  the  obligations  of  the  Wisconsin  &  Michigan 
are  $1,902,000.  The  former  was  regarded  as  ex- 
clusively Walsh's  property.  The  latter  had  as  part 
owner  John  P.  Hopkins,  who  was  president  of 
the  line. 

The  burden,  however,  was  the  Southern  Indiana, 
against  which  there  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
siderable discrimination,  especially  by  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois,  upon  whose  traffic  arrangement 
the  Southern  Indiana  was  largely  contingent.  Be- 
sides, the  Walsh  road  arrived  only  to  Chicago 
Heights  and  had  to  depend  upon  the  Chicago  Ter- 
minal Transfer  railway  for  an  entrance  into 
Chicago. 

Tb.0  Public  Dumfounded. 

While  railway  men  and  close  financial  observers 
were  not  astonished  at  the  outcome,  the  public  at 
large  was  dumfounded  when  the  failures  were  an- 
nounced. John  E.  Walsh  had  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  shrewdest  bankers  in  the  country. 

"He  is  a  fox  who  can  never  be  caught"  was  a 
remark  heard  from  time  to  time  in  lay  circles. 
Moreover,  he  was  reputed  to  be  worth  anywhere 
fom  $15,000,000  to  $30,000,000.  In  banking  circles 
he  had  been  more  or  less  feared,  but  never  popular. 
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PANAMA 
CANAL 


INSURANCE 
INQIIRY 


THE  AGE   OF   GRAFT. 

Auntie — Sing  "Pat-a-Cake,  Pat-a-Cake,  Baker's 
Man,"   Charlie. 

Charlie — Not  a  note  till  I've  negotiated  for  the 
phonograph    rights. — Adapted  from  Puck. 


A    Universal    Discussion   As   to    the    Limit   of     Legitimate 

ELarning  Capacity. 


BETTER    SALARIES 
FOR    DIPLOMATS 


MENACE    OF    TOO 
GREAT    EARNINGS 


In  the  final  analysis,  of  course,  the  qiies- 
tions  which  now  confront  the  nation,  as  to 
the  relations  between  capital  and  corpora- 
tions and  the  common  people  or  the  individ- 
ual are  more  or  less  personal.  They  involve 
the  issue  as  to  how  much  a  man  may  legi- 
timately earn  by  his  own  wits,  by  his  skill, 
and  by  his  own  promotive  ability ;  as  to  how 
much  he  owes  to  the  public  with  whom  he 
deals  and  without  whom  he  can  earn  noth- 
ing; and  as  to  what  risks  lie  in  the  respec- 
tive concessions  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
community.  The  insurance  investigation 
served  to  bring  up  the  matter  of  the  limit- 
ation which,  if  any,  should  be  put  upon 
men 's  salaries ;  and  the  Standard  Oil  inquiry 


promises  to  bring  up  in  like  manner  the  mat- 
ter of  the  limitation,  if  any,  which  should  be 
put  upon  the  power  of  business  institutions 
and  individuals  to  accumulate  wealth  and 
to  utilize  the  power  which  wealth  involves. 


WHAT  MAY  A  MAN  EARN? 


Insurance  Salary  Scandal  Raises  the  General  Ques- 
tion of   Compensation. 

Immediately  after  the  salaries  of  the  Mc- 
Curdys  and  the  McCalls  were  brought  into 
the  center  of  the  insurance  whirlwind,  the 
press  began  to  open  its  columns  to  the  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  extent  to  which  sal- 
aries might  be  increased.     One  of  the  sym- 
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posiums  which  followed  was  thus  given  in 
the  dispatches  of  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

New  York — Since  the  disclosures  made  in  the  in- 
surance investigation  concerning  the  salaries  re- 
ceived by  certain  officers  of  some  of  the  companies 
involved,  there  has  been  widespread  discussion  in 
business  circles  as  to  just  how  far  the  matter  of 
remuneration  for  services  rendered  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go.  It  has  been  suggested  that  $100,000 
a  year  should  be  the  maximum  no  matter  how 
great  the  value  of  the  returns  made  by  the  em- 
ployee. 

Men  who  now  hold  positions  of  the  highest 
prominence  are  paid  very  much  less  than  that 
amount.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  as  president  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  company,  received  $50,- 
000.  James  Stillman,  president  of  the  National 
City  bank,  is  content  with  $25,000.  H.  H.  Eogers, 
one  of  the  chief  directors  of  the  Standard  Oil 
company,  gets  a  like  sum.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  largest  salary  ever  received  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller was  $35,000  and  it  is  now  generally  known 
that  James  J.  Hill  refuses  to  accept  any  monetary 
compensation  as  president  of  the  Great  Northern 
railroad. 

To  obtain  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
men  of  influence  in  various  walks  of  life  in  New 
York  have  been  interviewed  and  their  views  are 
illuminating.  While  there  seems  to  be  a  dispo- 
sition in  some  quarters  to  question  the  justice  of 
such  large  stipends,  the  general  feeling  seems  to 
be  that  a  man  is  worth  as  much  salary  as  he  can 
get.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  matter 
depended  upon  the  point  of  view,  the  factors  in 
the  problem  being  of  such  an  indeterminate  char- 
acter. 

Here   are  some   of  the   opinions   expressed: 

Henry  Clews  of  the  firm  of  Henry  Clews  &  Co., 
Bankers — I  would  not  accept  a  salary  of  $100,000 
because  I  think  I  am  worth  more  than  that,  but 
I  think  that  the  modern  tendency  toward  what 
might  be  called  herculean  salaries,  as  shown  by 
the  insurance  inquiry,  is  a  mistake.  For  inst.ance, 
the  head  of  a  trust  company  or  of  a  bank  who  is 
receiving  $25,000  or  $30,000  reads  that  the  presi- 
dent of  an  insurance  company  gets  $150,000  and  he 
immediately  becomes  dissatisfied,  knowing  that  his 
talents  are  of  a  better  quality  than  those  of  the 
other  man. 

We  judge  everything  by  contrast.  All  men  are 
free  and  equal  under  the  law,  but  not  mentally, 
and  a  man  who  is  insecure  in  his  estimate  of  him- 
self and  who  knows  that  he  should  receive  larger 
compensation  than  he  is  getting  feels  that  justice 
is  not  being  done  to  him  when  he  learns  of  these 
other  instances.  I  think,  however,  that  the  salary 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States — $50,000 — 
should  be  the  highest  paid  in  this  country,  and 
serve  as  a  basis  for  all  others.  That  is  to  say, 
there  should  be  nothing  above  that,  no  matter  what 
the  service  rendered. 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor — I  do  not  believe  that  salaries 
should  be  excessive,  as  they  certainly  are  in  some 
circles  nowadays,  but  I  do  believe  in  what  might 
be  called  good  salaries  for  good  men.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  $25,000  a  year  is  ample  re- 
muneration for  any  man  tor  any  work. 

Samuel  Untermyer,  Lawyer — Regarding  the 
question  of  earning  power  purely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  actual,  relative,  intrinsic  value  of 
the  services  rendered,  a  man  really  earns  $25,000, 


$50,000  or  $100,000  a  year,  based  on  a  calculation 
of  the  actual  benefit  of  his  services.  In  these  days 
of  great  affairs,  it  is  diflScult  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  the  combination  of  original  thought  and 
initiative,  energy  and  integrity. 

Harrison  Fisher,  Artist — I  think  that  in  my  own 
profession,  in  view  of  the  hard  work  a  man  has  to 
do  before  he  begins  to  earn  money  in  any  amount 
at  all,  that  he  honestly  earns  all  he  is  able  to  get. 
As  to  the  application  of  the  proposition  to  the  other 
professions  I  can  express  no  opinion  because  I  am 
not  a  business  man. 

Frank  N.  Doubleday  of  the  publishing  firm  of 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. — In  my  opinion  there  is  no 
limit  to  what  a  man  on  a  salary  or  for  that  matter 
earning  his  own  living  otherwise,  can  legitimately 
earn.  I  say,  therefore,  that  of  course  a  man  earns 
what  he  gets,  and  a  person  who  says  that  he  can- 
not do  this  is  foolish. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst — Take  a  man 
on  a  salary  at  the  market  value  and  he  cannot  be 
worth  more  than  $25,000  a  year,  for  the  reason  that 
other  men  may  be  procured  who  will  do  the  same 
work  as  well  and  for  less  money. 

Mark  Twain — I  have  no  opinion  to  express  on  the 
matter,  because  I  do  not  think  a  man  has  any  right 
to  give  an  opinion  on  any  subject  unless  he  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  it,  and  in  this  case  I  have 
not  done  so. 

Frank  Dodd,  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. — The  question  has  a  great  many  sides 
to  it.  I  will  simply  say  that  if  any  man  has  made 
a  statement  that  no  man  is  worth  more  than  $25,- 
000  a  year  on  a  salary  or  cannot  earn  so  much  I 
cannot  agree  with  him. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
— I  am  hardly  competent  to  discuss  such  a  question, 
being  a  writing  man  rather  than  a  business  man, 
but  I  think  the  general  proposition  that  a  man  is 
entitled  to  whatever  he  can  get  holds  good. 


DIPLOMATIC  PAY  IS  TOO  SMAXJl. 


Strong  Effort  Being  Made  to  Increase  the  Emolu- 
ment at  All  Posts. 
While  the  controversy  was  waging  as  to 
the  pay  of  insurance  officials,  there  was  a 
similar  controversy  maturing  in  congress  as 
to  the  pay  of  the  men  appointed  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Panama  Canal.  Secre- 
tary Bishop's  $10,000  per  year  was  sharply 
criticised  and  as  sharply  answered  by  the 
President  in  a  special  letter  claiming  that 
only  by  liberal  payments  could  competent 
men  be  secured.  In  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular field,  it  has  long  been  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  pay  of  the  service  was  en- 
tirely inadequate.  Said  William  E.  Curtis 
in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  in  regard  to  a 
movement  to  correct  this : 

Washington. — You  can  scarcely  blame  Congress 
for  getting  on  a  rampage  about  the  big  salaries 
paid  to  the  secretary  of  the  Panama  commission 
and  other  officials  of  that  organization,  because 
they   make   the   compensation   of   the   senators   and 
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representatives  look  very  small.  There  shoulj  be 
a  revision  of  Uncle  Sam's  pay  rolls.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  receive  at  least 
$100,000  a  year;  the  Vice-President  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  should  get  at  least  $15,000 — • 
$25,000  would  be  better — the  supreme  court  justices 
should  have  the  same  amount;  and  $10,000  a  year 
is  not  a  cent  too  much  for  a  congressman.  Since 
the  present  salary  list  was  arranged  there  has  been 
a  decided  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  this 
country,  and  it  has  come  to  the  point  where  it  is 
easier  for  a  poor  man  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  to  hold  an  office  in  Washington  or  in 
the  diplomatic  corps  of  the  United  States. 


for  us  to  do  so.  The  expenses  of  living  have  more 
than  doubled  since  the  salaries  of  our  representa- 
tives were  fixed;  rents  have  advanced  in  every  city 
in  the  world.  The  cost  of  living  has  increased 
everywhere — rent,  food,  clothing,  servants,  fuel  and 
light,  and  every  other  household  expense  is  from 
30  to  100  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago. 

Secretary  Root  recommends  a  permanent  con- 
sular corps,  with  fixed  salaries  and  promotion  for 
merit.  In  other  words,  he  wants  the  higher  posi- 
tions to  be  filled  by  the  promotion  ef  those  who 
have  shown  themselves  competent  and  useful  in 
lower  positions.     He  also  recommends  the  passage 


HOW  MUCH  CAN  HE  HOLD? 


— New  York  World. 


Secretary  Root  has  made  an  earnest  appeal  to 
Congress  for  a  revision  of  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular salaries,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hale 
and  Mr.  Hitt,  who  have  charge  of  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  bill,  will  accept  his  suggestions. 

There  are  certain  obligations  resting  upon  the 
representatives  of  a  nation  at  a  foreign  capital. 
They  must  appear  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
criticism  and  unfavorable  comment;  they  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  social  life  and  sufiicient  means 
to  return  the  hospitality  that  is  offered  them.  They 
must  be  able  to  dress  well  and  conform  to  social 
usages,  which  it  is  impossibe  for  many  of  our 
ministers  to  do  on  the  salaries  and  allowances 
which  they  receive — particularly  as  they  are  com- 
pelled to  hire  a  house  to  live  in.  Almost  every 
nation  in  the  world  except  the  United  States  pro- 
vides official  residences  for  its  diplomatic  and 
consular  representatives,  and  it  would  be  economy 


of  a  law  forbidding  Ci,nsuls  to  collect  fees.  That 
should  have  been  done  years  ago.  No  official  of 
the  government,  at  home  or  abroad,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  charge  a  fee  or  any  pay  for  any  services 
in  connection  with  his  office,  and  his  salary  should 
be  increased  so  that  he  would  not  find  it  necessary. 
The  permission  to  charge  fees  has  continually  pro- 
voked scandals.  Scarcely  a  month  passes  without 
some  consul  being  accused  of  extortion,  and  not 
long  ago,  when  a  certain  consul  was  charged  with 
black-mailing,  he  confessed  that  he  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  that  method  in  order  to  raise  enough 
money  to  pay  his  living  expenses.  The  government 
paid  him  no  salary,  but  permitted  him  to  charge 
fees  for  services  rendered.  As  his  legitimate  rev- 
enues were  not  sufficient  to  pay  his  actual  expenses, 
he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  illegitimate  measures 
to  increase  his  income. 

Formerly   the    fee   system   was   very   much    more 
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liberal  than  it  is  at  present.  The  perquisites  of 
the  consular  corps  have  been  curtailed  several 
times,  until  they  are  now  down  to  a  minimum. 
There  has  been  no  corresponding  advance  in 
salaries,  however,  which  is  a  grave  injustice.  All 
fees  should  be  abolished,  and  salaries  should  be 
advanced  to  $2,500  per  annum  or  more,  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  position.  No  ofScial  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  can  live  in  a  suit- 
able manner  for  less  than  $2500  a  year  in  any 
country,  and  yet  we  have  a  large  number  on  $2000, 
$1500  and  even  less  than  that  per  year. 


AWAKENED   BUSINESS    CONSCIENCE 


Vanderlip  Thinks  a  Change  Has  Been  Wrought 
Among  All  Men. 
In  the  business  community,  itself,  the 
earnings  question  also  became  serious,  and 
at  least  one  view  of  this  was  reflected  in 
the  following  from  the  New  York  Herald: 

"The  last  year  has  witnessed  a  truly  wonderful 
awakening  of  the  American  conscience.  Never  has 
there  been  so  high  an  ethical  standard  among  our 
business  men.  We  have  come  through  the  fire  re- 
generated, awakened,  full  of  fine  purpose  and 
optimistic  ambitions.  The  signs  of  the  future  are 
all  of  hope.  Americans  may  weir  turn  toward  the 
coming  years  with  cheerful  hearts." 

This  is  the  statement  of  Frank  H.  Vanderlip, 
former  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  now 
vice-president  of  the  City  National  Bank,  in  an  in- 
terview with  a  Herald  reporter. 

"To  my  mind,"  said  Mr.  Vanderlip,  "the  new 
year  dawns  with  big  promise.  I  doubt  if  America 
has  ever  before  gone  forward  so  bravely  to  fulfill 
her  destiny.  On  every  side  one  may  see  the  most 
encouraging  signs. 

"I  am  sure  that  the  sense  of  honor  among  our 
business  men  is  hi-^her,  keener  and  stronger  than 
it  has  ever  been.  So  keen  and  bright  and  strong 
it  is  that  every  one  of  us  may  well  be  proud  of  it. 

"Recently  we  have  had  a  splendid  demonstra- 
tion of  this.  The  Frick  report  of  the  investigation 
of  the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  is  what  I  am  reierring  to.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  which  our 
country  has  ever  seen.  Contained  in  it  are  the 
rules  for  a  business  life.  It  clearly  and  explicitly 
sets  forth  what  men  who  control  money  may  do 
with  honor  and  what  they  may  not  do.  It  is  rigid 
as  the  most  rigid  moralist.  It  permits  of  no  quib- 
bling, it  allows  no  deviations.  It  hews  straight  to 
the  line.  Now,  this  report  was  drawn  up  by  busi- 
ness men,  and  what  is  more,  I  believe  our  business 
men  nave  taken  it  as  a  text  book  and  are  living 
up  to  it. 

"Among  the  precepts  from  the  Frick  report  were 
the  following: 

It  is  elementary  that  a  corporation  is  a  trustee 
for  its  stockholders.  *  »  •  But  a  corporation 
must  act  through  natural  persons,  and,  therefore, 
those  who  exercise  the  corporate  powers — the  offi- 
cers and  directors — necessarily  assume  the  char- 
acter of  trustees. 

*  *  *  The  laws  of  trust,  which  are  not  less 
strict — in  some  instances  stricter — than  the  moral 
code  itself. 

A  trustee  shall  not  profit  at  the  expense  of  a 
trust  estate. 


Unqualified  fidelity  of  an  officer  to  his  trust  is 
required. 

Improvidence  is  inevitably  followed  by  a  lowered 
moral  tone. 

Profit  through  the  increase  in  market  value  of  a 
stock  can  be  made  only  .through  the  actual  sale  of 
the  stock. 

Growth  beyond  the  normal  rate  can  be  had  only 
through  unusual  exertion,  and  this  means  increased 
cost. 

The  various  conditions  *  *  *  all  have  their 
origin  in  one  fundamental  error,  and  that  is  the 
departure  from  the  true  principles  and  ethics. 

The  ambition  for  bigness  naturally  extends  to 
the  investment  of  funds.  •  •  ♦  Systematic  but 
uninteresting  plodding  is  neglected,  while  energies 
are  directed  toward  coups.  The  final  results  of  this 
have  been  to  endanger  financial  integrity. 

In  this  course  of  dealing  with  a  corporation 
which  they  were  serving  in  positions  of  the  high- 
est trust  and  delicacy  these  officials  were  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  propriety  and  a  serious  breach  of  trust, 
which,  so  far  as  the  principle  of  the  thing  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  the 
society  has  lost  nothing  by  the  transactions,  but 
is  the  gainer. 

Every  economy  consistent  with  sound  adminis- 
tration and  normal  progress  should  be  practised." 


MENACE    OF    ENORMOUS   FORTUNES 


America  Threatened  With  the  Irresistible  Power  of 
Increasing  Wealth. 
In  the  New  York  Herald  which  has  been, 
if  anything,  a  prejudiced  friend  of  the  well- 
to-do,  there  appeared,  during  the  midst  of 
this  discussion  of  the  legitimate  limitation 
of  the  pay  and  the  profits  of  occupation  and 
enterprise,  the  following  sweeping  summary 
by  Cleveland  Moffett  of  what  was  entitled 
"The  Menace  of  Enormous  Fortunes:" 

"Within  thirty  years  the  United  States  will  be 
substantially  owned  by  less  than  one  in  five 
hundred  of  the  male  population."  —  Thomas  G. 
Shearman  in  the  Forum,  1889. 

"Persia  perished  when  one  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple owned  all  the  land.  Egypt  went  down  when 
two  per  cent  owned  ninety-seven-hundredths  of 
all  the  wealth.  Babylon  died  when  two  per  cent 
owned  all  the  wealth  and  Rome  expired  when 
1800  men  possessed  the  known  world." — Philos- 
ophy of  Mutualism,  Parsons. 

"One-eighth  of  the  families  in  America  receive 
more  than  half  of  the  aggregate  incomes  and  the 
richest  one  per  cent  receives  a  larger  income  than 
the  poorest  fifty  per  cent.  In  fact  this  small  class 
of  wealthy  property  owners  receives  from  property 
alone  as  large  an  income  as  half  of  our  people  re- 
ceive from  property  and  labor." — Distribution  of 
Wealth,  Charles  B.  'Spahr. 


Before  taking  up  a  consideration  of  luxury  and 
want  it  may  be  well  to  survey  briefly  the  great 
fortunes  that  have  sprung  up  so  amazingly  in 
this  country  during  recent  decades,  and  that  today, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  serious  thinkers,  constitute 
a  menace  to  our  national  well  being.  Without 
these   great   fortunes   there   would   be   no   reign   of 
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AM  I  AN  HONEST  MAN? 

The  First  and  Most  Important  Move  in  the  Great  1906  Anti-Graft  Crusade  Is  to  Make  a  Careful 
Study  of  Yourself. 


Do  I  evade  the  payment  of  my  just  taxes?  ' 

Do  I  violate  any  law  in  making  my  money?  ' 

Would  I  be  ashamed  to  tell  how  and  where  any  part  of  my  income  is  derived? 

Do  I  own  land  or  property  that  is  used  for  illegal  or  immoral  purposes? 

Do  I  demand  my  employes  to  do  in  my  interest  something  that  I  would  not  do  myself? 

Do  I  employ  methods  in  my  business  that  would  not  have  been  considered  honest  by  my  ancestors? 

Do  I  consider  dividends  an  excuse  for  irregular   methods? 

— Chicago   Tribune. 
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luxury  in  America,  no  flaunting  of  feasts  and  follies, 
no  riot  of  extravagance.  With  them  we  may  ex- 
pect all  the  evils  that  have  in  previous  civiliza- 
tions attended  upon  enormous  riches.  And  many 
of  these  evils,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  actu- 
ally with  us. 

It  is  admitted  that  we  are  the  richest  people  in 
the  world  today — the  richest  people  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  vaunted  wealth  of  Croesus 
is  estimated  at  only  $8,000,000,  but  there  are  seventy 
American  estates  that  average  $35,000,000  each. 
New  York  is  beyond  comparison  the  richest  city 
in  existence,  its  wealth  being  estimated  at  $13,- 
000,000,000.  As  to  the  country  at  large,  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  controller  of  the  currency 
shows  that  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  United  States 
($1,320,400,000)  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
land,  while  our  banking  power  aggregates  nearly 
fourteen  billions,  as  against  less  than  twenty  billions 
for  all  foreign  countries.  We  produce  one-third 
of  the  world's  coal,  one-third  of  its  grain,  one- 
fifth  of  its  wheat  and  three-fourths  of  its  cotton. 
We  produce  more  steel  and  iron  than  England  and 
Germany  together  and  our  manufactures  are  nearly 
double  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  combined. 
Our  railroads  carry  twice  as  much  merchandise 
every  year  as  is  carried  by  all  the  railroads  of  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth  put  together.  Our 
general  working  power  in  1895  was  estimated  at 
129,306,000,000  foot  tons  daily,  or  nearly  as  much 
as  the  combined  working  power  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  France.  From  all  of  which  it  results 
that  our  wealth  is  increasing  at  a  prodigious  rate — 
Josiah  Strong  in  his  "Social  l^rogress"  says  at 
the  rate  of  $8,000,000  a  day — and  experts  declare 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  increase  goes  to 
swell  the  possessions  of  those  who  are  already 
rich. 

Twenty  Years  Ago. 

James  Bryce,  in  "The  American  Commonwealth," 
observes  that  up  to  1830  or  1840  there  were  no 
great  fortunes  in  America,  tew  large  fortunes  and 
no  poverty.  But,  writing  of  the  later  eighties,  he 
says:  "Now  there  is  some  poverty,  many  large 
fortunes  and  a  greater  number  of  gigantic  fortunes 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world."  That 
was  twenty  years  ago!  What  would  Mr.  Bryce 
say  today  if  he  could  read  statistics  showing  that 
there  are  three  million  officially  recognized  paupers 
in  the  United  States?  That  a  million  and  a  half 
children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  are 
employed  in  our  mines  and  factories?  That  one 
person  in  every  twelve  who  dies  in  New  York  city 
is  buried  in  potter's  field? 

As  showing  the  rapid  growth  of  individual  for- 
tunes in  this  country,  there  is  interest  in  a  list  of 
rich  men  printed  in  1855,  according  to  which  New 
York  city  at  that  time  boasted  only  twenty-eight 
millionaires.  And  a  pamphlet  published  years 
earlier  says  that  in  1845  Philadelphia  could  show 
only  ten  estates  valued  at  a  million  or  more,  the 
richest  being  that  of  Stephen  Girard,  which  reached 
seven  millions.  In  contrast  to  which  in  1892,  ac- 
cording to  another  authority,  there  were  then  over 
two   hundred  millionaires  in   Philadelphia. 

As  to  New  York  city,  the  number  of  its  million- 
aires, according  to  best  information,  is  more  than 
two  thousand,  while  the  number  of  millionaires 
in  the  United  States  is  at  least  five  thousand,  or 
half  the  total  number  in  the  world.  We  shall 
presently  see  what  a  huge  part  of  the  national 
wealth  is  possessed  and  controlled  by  these  five 
thousand  individuals.  There  is  one  family  alone, 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  richest  and  most 


powerful  man  in  the  world,  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
and  the  wealth  of  this  family  is  estimated  at  a 
thousand  million  dollars,  a  sum  so  huge  that  the 
human  mind  quite  fails  to  grasp  it,  a  sum  so  uuge 
that  if  at  the  birth  of  Christ  Mr.  Rockefeller  had 
begun  making  a  dollar  a  minute  and  had  let  all 
these  dollars  accumulate  day  and  night  for  all 
these  centuries  he  would  not  yet,  in  1906,  have 
amassed  a  thousand  million  dollars.  And  if  Mr. 
Rockefeller  should  today  turn  this  wealth  into 
gold  coin  and  take  it  out  of  the  country,  say  into 
Canada,  he  would  carry  across  the  border  three 
times  as  much  gold  as  would  then  remain  in  the 
United  States. 

What  It  Means. 

Nor  would  he  carry  it  himself,  for  the  weight  of 
it  would  be  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
tons.  And  if  he  loaded  it  on  the  backs  of  porters, 
each  man  bearing  his  own  weight  in  solid  gold 
(say  150  pounds),  it  would  require  twenty-three 
thousand  men  to  move  it.  And  if  they  walked 
ten  feet  apart  the  line  would  occupy  fifteen  hours 
in  passing  a  given  point.  None  of  which  takes 
any  account  of  the  daily  interest  on  this  fortune, 
which  interest  if  paid  in  gold  would  require  the 
strength  of  seven  men  to  carry  it,  for  it  would 
weigh  a  thousand  pounds-  Such  are  the  riches  of 
a  single  family! 

It  may  be  asked  how  much  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  this  estimate  of  the  Rockefeller  wealth.  Who 
knows  that  it  amounts  to  a  billion?  May  it  not 
be  half  a  billion  or  three-quarters  of  a  billion?  I 
can  only  say  that  prominent  men  whose  business  it 
is  to  get  at  the  truth  in  these  things  have  assured 
me  that  they  consider  a  billion  a  reasonable  ap- 
proximation of  the  holdings  of  this  family.  They 
see  nothing  improbable  in  this  estimate  of  a  billion. 

The  editor  of  a  conservative  Wall  street  publi- 
cation says  a  billion;  H.  C.  Watson,  a  statistical 
expert  says  $1,000,000,000,  and  a  well  informed 
editorial  writer  in  New  York  city  says  a  billion. 
Another  editorial  writer,  discussing  this  subject  re- 
cently, estimates  the  yearly  income  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller  alone,  without  considering  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  at  forty  million  dollars,  which 
is  the  income  on  a  billion  at  four  per  cent.  At 
any  rate  we  may  be  sure  that  the  billion  mark 
will  soon  be  reached,  for  the  size  of  the  Rocke- 
feller fortune  is  scarcely  more  startling  than  the 
rapidity  of  its  increase.  Within  a  dozen  years  it 
has  doubled  and  doubled  again.  In  a  single  year 
(1901)  it  increased,  counting  income  and  enhanced 
values  of  holdings — I  have  this  from  a  statistical 
expert — by  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars! 

"But  that  was  in  a  rising  market,"  some  one 
may  object.  "In  a  falling  market  the  fortune 
would  decrease." 

Not  at  all.  In  a  falling  market  the  fortune 
would  go  on  increasing,  for  these  great  masters  of 
industry  and  finance  have  so  perfect  an  organiza- 
tion all  over  this  country  and  the  world  and  such 
sure  sources  of  information  that  they  really  know 
the  future  and  can  operate  with  absolute  certainty 
of  gain,  "catching  in  both  ways,"  buying  or 
selling  in  a  market  which  they  have  foreseen  for 
months   and   usually   control. 

I  asked  a  financial  authority  if  it  never  happens 
that  a  man  like  Mr.  Rockefeller  makes  mistakes 
in   his   investments   and   suffers   loss. 

He  shook  his  head.  "Almost  never.  And  if  it 
did  happen  he  would  probably  save  himself  by 
making  the  loss  only  temporary.  I  remember  a 
case   where   one   of   our   great   Wall   street   figures. 
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an  enormously  rich  man,  made  a  mistake  in  sugar. 
He  bought  a  hundred  thousand  shares  at  130,  ex- 
pecting to  make  a  quick  turn,  but  the  market 
dropped  suddenly  against  him  and  continued  to 
drop.  Instead  of  taking  his  loss  as  a  small  man 
must  have  done,  he  simply  paid  thirteen  million 
dollars  for  the  shares,  locked  them  up  in  his  safe 
and  forgot  he  had  them.  Sugar  dropped  to  nearly 
60,  a  loss  of  almost  sixty  points,  or  six  million  dol- 
lars, but  the  stock  was  in  his  safe;  he  said  he 
would  sell  it  out  at  a  profit,  and  six  years  later 
he  disposed  of  it  at  about  160." 

Continuing  our  list  of  multi-millionaires  and  tak- 
ing the  nine  richest  Americans  after  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  nine  must  havy 
a  billion  among  them,  since  Andrew  Carnegie  alone 
has  more  than  a  third  of  a  billion  and  the  other 
eight  include  Marshall  Field,  W.  K.  Vanderbiit, 
.Tohn  Jacob  Astor,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Eussell  Sage, 
J.  J.  Hill,  Senator  William  A.  Clark  and  William 
Rockefeller— which  gives  us  two  thousand  million 
dollars  for  ten  men. 

Leading  Fortunes. 

And,  without  mentioning  further  names,  I  offer 
the  following  estimate  of  the  five  thousand  leading 
fortunes  in  the  United  States;  it  is  only  an  approxi- 
mation, but  it  has  been  approved  as  reasonable 
by  the  statistical  expert  of  E.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  and 
by  Byron  W.  Holt,  editor  of  Moody's  Magazine, 
a  monthly  review  for  investors,  bankers  and  men 
of  affairs;  also  by  several  financial  authorities  in 
New  York  city  to  whom  I  have  submitted  it.  I 
have  seen  higher  estimates,  but  after  careful  con- 
sideration I  believe  that  this  one  may  be  accepted 
as  well  within  the  truth: — 

No.   of  Fortunes  Amount. 

10  aggregating    $2,000,000,000 

490  aggregating    3,000,000,000 

4,500  aggregating    10,000,000,000 

5,000  aggregating    15,000,000,000 

So  that  five  thousand  men  in  this  country  actu- 
ally own  (without  counting  what  they  control) 
nearly  one-sixth  of  our  entire  national  wealth, 
money,  land,  mines,  buildings,  industries,  every- 
thing, which  sixth  if  put  into  gold  would  give  them 
all  the  gold  in  the  world  and  leave  more  than  nine 
thousand  million  dollars  still  owing  them!  All 
this  for  five  thousand  men,  absolutely  theirs, 
whether  they  work  or  not,  whether  they  deserve  it 
^  or  not,  whether  they  use  it  well  or  not;  all  this  in 
a  land  where,  according  to  Waldron's  "Handbook 
of  Currency  and  Wealth"  (p.  98)  "More  than  four 
million  families,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  nation, 
must  get  along  on  incomes  of  less  than  $400;  more 
than  one-half  the  families  get  less  than  $600;  two- 
thirds  of  the  families  get  less  than  $900;  while  only 
one  in  twenty  of  the  nation's  families  is  able  to 
obtain  an  income  of  over  $3000  a  year." 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  how  much  richer  the 
rich  will  get,  and  I  may  remark  here  that  there 
is  no  need  to  inquire  how  much  poorer  the  poor 
will  get.  If  they  are  to  live  at  all  they  can  not 
get  much  poorer.  What  greater  burden  of  poverty 
can  be  put  on  the  four  million  American  families 
who  today  with  their  best  toil  can  gather  less 
than  $400  a  year?  What  more  can  we  take  from 
them  than  we  have  already  taken!  The  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Labor  has  collected  statistics 
showing  now  these  poor  families  spend  their  pitiful 
incomes.  It  appears  that  $3.88  each  week  goes 
for  food.  Shall  we  cut  that  down?  Or  shall  we 
cut  down  the  $2.91  a  month  they  spend  for  cloth- 
ing! or  the  $7.50  a  year  they  spend  for  furniture 
and    household    furnishings!     On    the    $7    a    month 


they  pay  for  foul,  dark  rooms  in  a  tainted  tene- 
ment! Think  what  it  means  to  support  a  family 
in  a  city  on  $400  a  year,  to  bring  up  children,  to 
provide  for  sickness,  to  furnish  pleasures  on  $400  a 
year! 

And  these  are  not  the  poorest  of  the  poor;  these 
are  self-respecting  laborers,  producers  of  the  na- 
tional wealth.  There  are  millions  of  others  whose 
lot  is  worse  than  theirs — ten  million,  Robert  Hunter 
estimates,  in  helpless  poverty,  out  of  work,  out  of 
health,  out  of  heart  with  the  world,  broken  drift- 
wood, vagrants,  tramps — what  shall  we  take  from 
them! 

So  the  question  simply  is,  How  much  richer  will 
the  rich  get?  Will  any  limit  be  set  to  these  vast 
fortunes?  Are  billionaires  to  become  as  abundant 
in  the  twentieth  century  as  millionaires  were  in 
the  nineteenth?  Why  not?  We  have  scarcely 
scraped  the  outside  crust  of  our  national  resources. 
What  our  land  and  industries  produce  today  is 
nothing  to  what  they  will  produce,  and  our  present 
population  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  it  will  be. 
By  1960,  we  are  assured,  the  national  wealth  that 
seems  so  enormous  now — say  a  hundred  billions 
in  1905 — will  have  increased  to  nearly  a  thousand 
billions,  and  by  1990  to  more  than  two  thousand 
billions. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  of  experts  in  financial 
statistics,  who  also  say  that  under  the  present 
competitive  system  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  vast 
increase  in  our  national  wealth  will  be  permanently 
absorbed  by  a  few  thousand  very  rich  families. 
Which  means  that  whatever  may  befall  individual 
millionaires  or  individual  sons  or  grandsons  of  mill- 
ionaires, the  rich  as  a  class  will  continue  to  grow 
richer,  much  richer,  so  that  in  thirty  or  forty  years, 
under  existing  conditions,  the  five  thousand  richest 
Americans  instead  of  having  fifteen  billions  between 
them,  as  today,  may  have  fifty  or  a  hundred 
billions.  And  still  the  mass  of  the  people  will 
have  practically  nothing,  still  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands with  bitter  toil  will  barely  secure  the  neces- 
sities of  life  and  millions  will  be  crushed  and 
broken  in  the  struggle. 

Contrast  More  Painful. 

So,  if  present  conditions  continue,  one  looks 
ahead  vainly  for  some  brightening  in  the  picture 
of  our  poverty  and  wealth,  our  misery  and  afflu- 
ence, our  luxury  and  want.  Things  will  be  worse, 
not  better,  and  every  year  will  show  a  more  painful 
contrast  between  the  few  who  have  everything  and 
the  many  who  lack  everything.  Ponder  these  words 
from  that  hard  financial  compendium  of  Wald- 
Ton  's  already  quoted  (p.  102) : — ' '  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  the  rich  are  rapidly  growing  richer 
when,  but  one-twentieth  of  the  families,  they  are 
receiving  one-third  of  the  nation's  annual  income 
and  are  able  to  absorb  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
annual  increase  made  in  the  wealth  of  the  nation." 
Think  what  that  means  to  the  poor! 

What  it  means  to  the  rich  is  that  they  will  find 
it  more  and  more  difiicult  to  spend  their  enormous 
incomes  and  will  set  a  faster  and  madder  pace 
of  luxury  and  extravagance.  All  the  signs  point 
that  way,  and,  after  all,  what  else  can  they  do 
with  their  money?  They  cannot  eat  it  or  hang  it 
around  their  necks  (except  some  odd  millions  in 
trinkets),  or  buy  seats  in  heaven  with  it.  There 
is  nothing  to  do  but  flaunt  it  before  the  nation 
in  palaces  and  gorgeous  fetes,  in  costly  laces  and 
plates  of  gold,  in  furious  follies  that  seem  to  cry 
out: — "See,  we  are  rich,  rich,  rich,  and  you  are 
poor. ' '  Nor  can  any  man  say  what  will  be  the 
echo  of  that  cry! 
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Sixteen  years  ago  Thomas  Gt.  Shearman,  a  dis- 
tinguished corporation  lawyer  and  brilliant  writer 
on  economic  questions,  prophesied  that  ' '  within 
thirty  years  the  United  States  will  be  substantially 
owned  by  less  than  one  in  five  hundred  of  the  male 
population?"  Nor  is  evidence  wanting  that  his 
words  are  coming  true.  The  land  of  this  country 
is  still  widely  owned,  although  hundreds  of  millions 
of  its  acres,  grazing  lands,  timber  lands,  mineral 
lands,  have  been  shamelessly  stolen  in  land  grants 
and  land  grabs;  but  the  farmers  and  small  pro- 
ducers are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroads, 
which,  with  their  two  hundred  thousand  miles  of 
tracks,  their  capitalization  of  over  twelve  billion 
(par  value)  and  their  army  of  five  million  people 
dependent  on  them  for  a  livelihood  are  practically 
controlled  by  nine  men — John  D.  Rockefeller,  J.  P. 
Morgan,  E.  H.  Harriman,  George  Gould,  W-  K. 
Vanderbilt,  J.  J.  Hill,  A.  J.  Cassatt,  W.  H.  Moore 
and  William  Rockefeller. 

Vast  Money  Interests. 
And  John  Moody,  in  his  exhaustive  and  authori- 
tative work,  "The  Truth  About  Trusts,"  finds 
that  in  the  United  States  today  there  are  i40 
large  industrial,  franchise  and  transportation 
trusts,  with  a  capitalization  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  million  dollars,  which,  says  a  Wall  street 
paper,  is  ' '  one-fifth  of  the  wealth  in  the  country 
and  the  most  powerful  part  of  it,  for  it  is  wealth 
under  such  concentrated  control  that  it  practically 
sways  the  whole."  And  Mr.  Moody  concludes  that 
a  score  of  men  practically  control  this  twenty 
billion  dollars,  whicn  is  the  aggregate  of  our  manu- 
facturing and  transportation  resources.  They  con- 
trol the  avenues  of  distribution  and  the  agencies 
for  transforming  raw  materials  into  finished  pro- 
ducts, so  it  is  plain  that  these  twenty  men — Rocke- 
feller, Morgan,  Gould,  Harriman  and  the  rest — 
indirectly  control  nearly  all  the  remaining  wealth 
in  the  country,  since  whatever  comes  out  of  the 
ground  or  is  fed  by  it  must  pass  over  their  lines 
of  transit  and  through  their  factories  (and  at  their 
terms)  before  it  can  get  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer.     These  are  signs  of  the  times! 

And,  speaking  of  the  absorption  of  our  national 
wealth,  think  what  a  great  part  of  it  will  go  to 
one  man,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  if  he  can  escape 
the  threatening  tomb  for  even  a  score  of  years. 
Let  us  assume  that  he  is  able,  after  paying  his 
modest  living  expenses,  to  save  forty  millions  or 
fifty  millions  a  year,  which  is  the  same  as  leaving 
a  billion  dollars  to  accumulate  under  his  marvellous 
direction.  In  seven  years  his  billion  will  double 
(no  banker  questions  this),  so  that  in  1912,  if  he 
lives,  he  will  have  two  billions,  and  he  will  still 
be  a  younger  man  than  Russell  Sage  is  today! 

A  still  more  startling  conclusion  is  reached  if 
we  give  rein  to  our  fancy  and  imagine  John  D. 
Rockefeller  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence  leaving 
$6,000,000,000  or  $8,000,000,000  to  a  son  and  grand- 
son possessed  of  his  own  great  force;  in  other 
words,  if  we  imagine  him  perpetuated  in  his  de- 
scendants, say  for  forty  or  fifty  years-  The  Roths- 
childs in  Europe  prove  that  such  powers  may  be 
perpetuated  and  that  such  a  purpose  of  wealth 
accumulation  may  be  steadily  pursued  for  genera- 
tions. Of  course  this  happens  very  rarely,  but  Amer- 
ica has  outstripped  Europe  in  so  many  things  that 
it  is  interesting  to  consider  what  would  result  if 
slje  should  outstrip  her  also  in  producing  a  great 
line  of  hereditary  money  kings.  And  if  you  should 
set  $6,000,000,000  or  $8,000,000,000  doubling  every 
seven  years  for  a  single  family — well,  think  of  it! 


Sons  of  the  Wealthy. 
We  shall  come  presently  to  the  sons  of  our  multi- 
millionaires and  consider  what  manner  of  men  they 
are  and  what  likelihood  there  is  that  they  will  make 
aggressive  use  of  their  vast  inheritances  and  in- 
crease rather  than  squander  them.  For  the  moment 
we  may  note  that  our  very  rich  families  are  singu- 
larly unproliflo  and  that  the  question  of  virtues  or 
follies  in  future  sons  is  often  superfluous,  since 
there  are  none.  Thus  Andrew  Carnegie  has  no  son 
and  only  one  daughter,  so  his  hundreds  of  millions 
will  start  no  line  of  Carnegie  kings.  Russell  Sage 
has  neither  son  nor  daughter  and  his  fortune  will 
be  scattered  among  strangers.  Leland  Stanford 
had  only  one  son  and  he  died.  C.  P.  Huntington 
had  no  children. 

And  three  of  the  younger  Rockefellers,  although 
married  for  ten  years  or  more,  have  no  children. 
So  we  might  go  on  though  the  list  of  millionaires 
and  while  we  should  meet  with  some  exceptions, 
like  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  with  eight  children; 
George  Gould,  with  six,  and  J.  P.  Morgan,  with 
four,  we  should  quickly  establish  the  fact  that  the 
average  number  of  children  in  our  very  rich  Ameri- 
can families  is  far  below  the  general  average;  in- 
stead of  approaching  four  it  would  probably  not 
reach  two.  And  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Guilfoy,  registrar  of  vital  statistics  in  New  York, 
that  the  Fifth  avenue  residence  section  where  our 
multi-millionaires  live  shows  by  far  the  lowest 
birth  rate  of  any  other  section  in  the  city.  I  may 
add  that  a  doctor  of  great  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject assures  me  that  as  riches  increase  not  only 
is  there  a  rapidly  diminishing  number  of  births, 
but  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  crimes  against 
births.  Probably  this  is  a  new  and  it  may  be  a 
passing  condition,  for  we  are  told  that  seventy-five 
years  ago  rich  New  Iforkers  were  accustomed  to 
have  large  families.  Thus  we  read  in  "New  York- 
ers of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  that  Colonel 
Nicholas  Fish  and  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant  had  five 
children  and  fifty-nine  great  grand-children,  that 
Colonel  William  Duer  and  Catherine  Alexander  had 
eight  children  and  one  hundred  great-grandchildren, 
etc.  Which  shows  how  things  have  changed  since 
then  in  the  fashionable  set? 

The  above  are  influences  that  make  for  the  dis- 
intergration  of  our  great  fortunes;  there  will 
obviously  be  no  money  kings  in  families  that  die 
out,  nor  will  the  millions  diverted  to  Europe  by 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  rich  ever  menace  Ameri- 
can institutions.  But  there  are  millionaire  families 
that  do  not  die  out  and  sons  of  the  rich  who  stay 
in  America,  quietly  or  restlessly,  with  the  burden 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  millions  on  their  young 
shoulders.  What  about  these  sons,  these  princes  of 
our  money  aristocracy?  How  much  chance  is  there 
that  one  of  them  will  develop  the  genius  of  the 
founder  of  his  line  and  instead  of  squandering  mill- 
ions will  accumulate  tens  of  millions,  instead  of 
living  in  useless  luxury  on  his  income  will  prove 
himself  a  force  in  the  industrial  and  financial  world, 
a  man  able  to  fight  and  conquer  like  his  father  or 
grandfather?  How  much  chance  is  there  of  that? 
It  goes  without  saying  that  there  are  million- 
aires' sons  possessed  of  force  and  virtues,  men 
like  Graham  Stokes  and  the  late  Norton  Goddard, 
who  lead  useful  and  admirable  lives.  Many  of 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  are  insignificant  figures 
without  talent  or  serious  purpose — idlers  and 
triflers  quite  content  to  be  pleasant  fellows  at  the 
club,  good  sports  at  the  race  track;  and  many  of 
them  are  shamefully  and  stupidly  wasting  their 
opportunities.     Think   of   James  Hazen   Hyde  with 
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his  $50,000  private  car  and  his  foolish  French  ball! 
Think  of  young  McCurdy,  "Prince  Eobert, " 
spending  $500  a  week  on  personal  travelling 
expenses. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  young  scions  of 
millionaire  lines  have  a  perfect  right  to  dispose 
as  they  please  of  their  fortunes  and  their  lives.  If 
they  choose  to  follow  the  unprofitable  ways  of 
steam  yachts  and  motor  cars,  why,  after  all,  this  is 
a  free  country.  To  which  we  might  reply  that  no 
man  has  a  moral  right  to  squander  millions  on  show 
and  selfish  pleasures  while  thousands  of  his  fellow 
men  are  perishing  of  want,  while  tens  of  thousands 
by  their  utmost  labor  and  pain  can  barely  secure 
the  necessities  of  life.  Remember  the  vast  tolling 
army  enslaved  in  our  factories  and  mines,  men 
women  and  children,  millions  of  them,  giving  the 
strength  of  their  bodies  and  the  hope  of  their  souls 
that  a  few  thousand  rich  men  may  draw  handsome 
dividends  on  investments,  dividends  which  they 
have  done  nothing  to  earn  and  which  it  bores  them 
to  spend. 

A  second  point  is  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
demoralize  his  fellow  men  by  setting  them  an  ex- 
ample of  extravagance  and  folly,  by  instilling  in 
their  hearts  the  seeds  of  envy  and  discontent,  not 
to  say  hatred.  Of  course  if  our  multi-millionaires 
insist  on  being  mere  amusement  seekers,  money 
flaunters,  we  cannot  make  them  otherwise,  but  we 
can  at  least  let  them  know  how  right  minded  citi- 
zens regard  them — that  is,  as  harmful  and  vicious 
influences,  enemies  of  the  state. 

Finally  there  is  a  special  reason  why  we  may 
express  ourselves  frankly  about  these  enormous 
fortunes  and  the  manner  of  theii<  spending,  since, 
if  we  consider  the  manner  of  their  getting,  we  can 
usually  trace  back  their  sources  to  dishonesty, 
monopoly  or  unfair  privilege,  is  it  possible  for  any 
man  to  earn  several  hundred  million  dollars  without 
one  of  these  there  to  aid  him?  How  many  of  our 
huge  fortunes  rest  simply  on  high  tariff  favor- 
itism? How  many  on  the  discriminating  rates  of 
railroad  companies,  which,  says  Henry  Ueorge,  Jr., 
in  his  "Menace  of  Privilege,"  have  become  "or- 
ganizations for  public  plundering  and  monopoly 
breeding."  Did  not  William  J.  Gaynor,  Judge  of 
thfi_^upreme  Court  of  Xow  York,  recently  declare 
that  favoritism  in  railway  Iroight  rates  is  "the 
greatest  crime  of  our  day  and  generation,  a  crime 
that  has  crushed  and  bewared  thousands  all  over 
the  land,  a  crime  so  infamous  and  heartless  that  we 
will  be  looked  upon  as  a  generation  lost  to  moral 
sense  for  having  allowed  it  so  long?" 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  inquiry  whether  it  is 
likely  that  among  the  sons  of  our  multi-million- 
naires  there  will  presently  arise  a  master  spirit, 
one  able  to  make  formidable  use  of  his  opportuni- 
ties. Think  what  our  industrial  magnates,  our 
great  merchants  and  bankers  would  accomplish  if 
they  could  take  control  of  their  vast  enterprises 
with  the  strength  of  youth!  But  their  sons,  for 
the  most  part,  prefer  polo  playing  and  cross  coun- 
try riding  or  art  dabbling  in  Paris,  or  the  excite- 
ment of  race  tracks  and  divorce  proceedings! 

Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  burden  of  inherited 
millions  is  too  heavy  for  most  of  us,  and  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  these  unfortunates  of  the  second 
and  third  generations  in  millionaire  descent,  vic- 
tims of  conditions,  slaves  to  temptations — far  more 
likely  that  they  will  destroy  themselves  than 
greatly  injure  this  republic  except  as  their  example 
in  extravagance  will  injure  it.  But  this  is  a  most 
serious   point,  a  most   real   injury,  for  there  is  no 


end  in  sight  to  the  reign  of  luxury  and  show  that 
is  year  by  year  exalting  itself  in  this  land. 

It  may  be  said  that  spendthrifts  will  soon  wreck 
and  scatter  their  fortunes,  but  others  will  take 
their  places;  besides,  it  is  not  so  easy,  even  with 
most  amiable  intentions,  to  wreck  and  scatter  for- 
tunes that  automatically  bring  in  two  or  three  mill- 
ion dollars  a  year,  fortunes  in  first  ciass  securities 
or  New  York  real  estate,  fortunes  that  accumulate 
resistlessly  as  the  country  grows.  A  very  foolish 
dictum  is  that  of  three  generations  from  shirt 
sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves  if  applied  to  such  conditions. 
Indeed,  with  their  utmost  extravagance  and  vanity, 
with  palaces  here  and  castles  abroad,  with  twenty 
thousand  dollar  balls  and  hundred  thousand  dollar 
rugs,  with  all  the  endless  ways  that  fashion  and 
folly  have  devised  for  wasting  millions,  it  is  still 
very  difficult,  often  impossible,  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  and  wives  of  our  multi-millionaires  to 
spend  even  their  incomes.  So  the  reign  of  luxury 
must  continue. 

As  a  last  word  let  us  note  that  there  is  always 
a  chance  that  this  most  unlikely  thing  will  come 
about.  I  mean  the  sudden  emergence  into  a  first 
class  power  of  one  of  these  multi-millio.  aires  sons 
or  grandsons.  Already  several  of  them  have  de- 
veloped conspicuous  accumulative  force.  Thus  Will- 
iam H.  Vanderbilt  increased  the  ninety  millions 
of  his  inheritance  to  two  hundred  millions.  And 
J.  P.  Morgan  has  certainly  surpassed  his  father, 
Junius  Morgan.  And  August  Belmont  and  William 
E.  Hearst  are  abler  men  than  were  their  fathens. 
And  Philip  Armour  was  a  less  formidable  force 
than  his  son,  who  now  towers  at  the  head  of  the 
Beef  Trust,  and  .1.  Ogden  Armour,  than  whom,  says 
Charles  E.  Eussell,  "no  more  extraordinary  figure 
has  ever  appeared  in  the  world's  commercial  affairs, 
nor  has  any  man,  not  even  Mr.  Rockefeller,  con- 
ceived   a    commercial    empire    so    dazzling." 

Extraordinary  happenings  are  always  unexpected, 
yet  once  in  a  century  or  so,  like  the  advent  of  a 
mighty  conqueror  or  reformer,  they  do  come  to  pass. 
And  if  there  should  arise  in  this  land  a  man  of 
thirty  or  forty  who,  starting  with  two  or  three 
billions  (owned  or  controlled  by  him),  should  be 
great  enough  to  brush  aside  the  trammels  of  in- 
dolence and  temptation,  great  enough  to  see  that 
never  in  modern  times  has  there  been  offered  to  a 
man,  not  even  to  Napoleon,  so  stupendous  a  chance 
as  this  to  wield  absolute  despotic  power,  great 
enough  finally  to  use  his  two  or  three  billions  to  its 
full  potentiality,  then — well,  there  would  surely  be 
interesting  history  made  in  that  man's  life-timo. 
We  have  had  iron  kings,  railroad  kings,  copper 
kings,  sugar  kings  and  others,  but  there  is  one  kind 
of  king  we  have  not  had  yet.  A  real  king?  Y'^es, 
for  how  long,  pray,  would  this  Eepublie  stand 
against  the  aggressions  of  such  a  man,  a  great 
minded  despot  without  conscience  or  bounds  to  his 
ambition,  one  in  comparison  to  whom  our  Rocke- 
fellers and  Morgans  would  seem  like  blundering 
beginners? 

Already  our  millionaire  magnates  have  begun 
to  buy  our  courts  and  legislatures,  to  corrupt  our 
cities,  to  debauch  the  public  conscience.  He  would 
finish  the  work  and  do  it  thoroughly,  he  would  make 
the  laws,  own  the  newspapers,  subsidize  the 
churches  and  colleges,  mould  public  opinion,  direct 
the  machinery  of  justice,  control  the  industries,  the 
banks,  the  insurance  companies,  the  conditions  of 
labor;  regulate  supply  and  demand,  fix  prices,  ab- 
sorb profits,  centralize  everything,  be  everything. 
Why  not?  Even  as  things  are,  has  the  world  any 
king  more  powerful  than  J.  P.  Morgan  or  John  D. 
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Eockefeller?  Eemember  how  Europe  cringed  to  Mr 
Morgan  at  his  last  visit,  with  emperors  seeking  his 
favor  and  princes  waiting  at  his  door!  A  real  king? 
Why,  we  practically  have  two  of  them  already. 

Whatever  happens,  then,  there  is  peril  in  the  ex- 
istence of  these  enormous  fortunes,  peril  to  the  pos- 
sessor through  the  corroding  blight  of  indolence 
and  vanity,  peril  to  the  people  through  the  example 
set  them  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  peril,  finally, 
to  the  state  if  some  surpassing  money  lord  shall 
presently  arise  and  with  his  vast  resources  work 
the  undoing  of  this  Republic.  ' '  A  triumphant 
plutocracy, ' '  says  E.  J.  Shriver,  ' '  has  enslaved  the 
vast  body  of  our  people;  and  unless  there  is  some 
relief  its  weight  will  crush  the  bearers  of  the  bur- 
den, or  the  uprising  of  the  latter  will  wreck  the 
Republic  and  bring  such  chaos  as  France  saw 
in  1789." 

And  Russell  Sage,  certainly  a  conservative  au- 
thority, recently  denounced  the  further  consolida- 
tion of  industry  and  predicted  that  if  this  continues 
"the  result  will  be  widespread  revolt  of  the  people 
and  subsequent  financial  ruin  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  the  world." 


of  cattle's  weight  within  a  few  pounds.  But  the 
city  chap  scoffed  at  him. 

"  'Guess  its  weight?  Ho,  ho!'  he  sneered.  'You 
couldn  't  guess  its  weight  any  more  than  I  could. ' 

"  'I  don't  say  I  could  guess  its  weight  pre- 
cisely,' said  the  farmer.  'I  say  I  could  guess 
near  it.' 

"  'Well,  I  am  a  greenhorn,'  scoffed  the  city 
chap,  'but  here's  ten  dollars  that  I  can  guess  as 
near  to  that  steer's  weight  as  you  can.' 

"  'I'll  take  your  bet  young  man,'  said  the 
farmer  quietly. 

"The  other  farmer  held  the  stakes. 

"    '  Gruess  first,'  said  the  city  chap. 

"  'Well,'  said  the  other  calmy  and  slowly,  'I 
guess  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.' 

"  'I  guess  the  same, '  said  the  i^ity  chap.  ' Now 
give  me  the  money. ' 

"   'What?'  gasped  the  others. 

"  'Why,  I  bet  I'd  g»es3  as  near  as  you,  and  I've 
done  it.  I've  guessed  the  same.  Give  me  the 
money.'    " — Minneapolis  Journal. 


The  Humor  of  It. 


The  Tricksters  at  the  Fair. 

James  J.  Hill,  at  the  Fillmore  county  fair, 
pleased  the  Minnesota  farmers  with  an  apt  illus- 
tration. 

"Reformers  of  that  stripe  are  reactionists,  are 
tricksters,"  he  said.  "They  are  like  the  city  chap 
who  went'to  the  state  fair. 

"This  chap  stood  looking  at  a  fine  steer  when 
a  couple  of  farmers  came  up  and  joined  him.  All 
three  praised  the  steer.     Then  the  city  chap  said. 

"    'I  wonder  what  he  weighs.' 

"  'Well,'  said  one  of  the  farmers  slowly,  'it 
should  be  easy  enough  to  guess  pretty  nigh  his 
weight. ' 

"This  farmer,  you  see  was  an  expert  cattle- 
raiser.     He  could,  without  difficulty,  guess  a  head 


His  Position. 

In  time  a  new  insurance  company  was  planned. 

The  organizers  secured  thousands  of  stockholders, 
and  the  scope  of  the  company  was  to  be  grjat 
indeed. 

To  them  came  the  richest  man  in  the  country, 
who  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  have  a 
part  in  the  concern. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  organizers;  "we  have 
planned  a  place  for  you.  You  are  to  have  the  most 
conspicuous   position   in   the   affair." 

"Ah,  thank  you!  Count  me  in.  What  have  you 
in  view  for  me?" 

"You  are  to  be  the  policy-holder." — Judge. 


Safe  From  the  Agent. 

Church — "That  man  Hughes,  who  is  conducting 
the  insurance  investigation,  is  a  lucky  man." 

Gotham— "Why  so?" 

Church — "He  won't  be  bothered  with  insurance 
agents  calling  at  his  office  and  telling  him  the  ad- 
vantages of  insuring  in  their  companies  for  a  long 
time." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


THAT'S  THE   QUESTION. 

The  investigated — What  we  want  to  know  is,  who's  going  to  investigate  congress? 

— Minneapolis   Journal. 
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DYNAMITE  OUTRAGES  OF 

RUSSIA    PARALLELED  [BY 

ANASSASSINATION  IN 

AMERICA  -ORGANIZED 

CONSPIRACY   OF  EX- 

"  MOLLY  MAGUIRES" 

WHO      COMMIT 

ATROCITIES 

EQUALLING 

THOSE    OF. 

THE    "RED 

TERROR" 


He  Will  Be  a  Hero  if  He  Beaches  the  Top;  a  Rebel 
if  He  FaUs. 

— Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Whether  proceeding  from  the  same  mo- 
tive, or  whether  entirely  distinct  in  origin 
and  in  inference,  there  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  wealth-accumulations  in 
the  United  States  phenomena  not  dissimilar 
to  those  incident  to  the  rebellion  against 
the  bureaucracy  and  imperialism  of  Russia. 
While  the  Russian  revolution  has  stimulated 
among  both  peasantry,  rebels,  and  troops 
alike  a  barbarity  which  is  almost  incredible, 
the  American  protest  against  corporate  and 
monetary  control  has  produced  something 
which  is  scarcely  less  abhorrent  and  less 
fearful,  namely  a  cold-blooded  and  obviously 


deliberate,  conspired  assassination.  Both  in 
Russia  and  in  the  United  States,  the  inci- 
dents are  the  creatures  of  the  unrestrained 
and  cruel  passions  which  abnormal  sur- 
roundings and  helpless  conditions  too  often 
force  upon  an  unwise  proletariat. 


CHILDEEN  USED  AS  CLUBS 


Russian  Mothers  Thus  Beaten     by     the     Cossacks 
During  Kieff  Outbreak. 

Of  the  various  atrocities  proceeding  from 
Russia  none  bear  with  them  more  horror,  or 
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are  more  typical,  than  the  following  from 
the  Associated  Press: 

New  York. — Stories  of  horrors  so  revolting  as  to 
be  almost  beyond  belief  are  told  by  many  of  the 
1300  Eussian  refugees  who  arrived  here  recently 
on  the  Hamburg  steamer  Graf  Waldersee. 

Although  coming  from  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  Russian  empire  the  stories  of  all  of  them  were 
markedly  similar.  Torture  and  death  in  all  their 
most  revolting  forms  were  witnessed.  Children 
were  snatched  from  their  mothers  and  their  little 
bodies  rent  and  torn.  Mothers  and  fathers  were 
struck  down  in  the  midst  of  their  families. 

One  little  girl,  Eosa  Eosenski,  a  chili  of  nine 
years,  came  over  with  her  brother  Isaac,  about  the 
same  age.  These  two  children  are  what  remains 
of  a  family  of  ten  persons,  the  other  eight  having 
been  killed  by  the  Cossacks  in  Moscow. 

Hirsch  Siedlitz,  who  was  a  storekeeper  in  Kieff 
up  to  three  weeks  ago,  told  of  his  flight  from  that 
city  after  a  massacre  of  Jews  in  the  market  square. 
"I  left  Kiefl!  three  weeks  ago  last  Sunday,"  he 
said.  ' '  On  the  Friday  before  that  day  occurred  the 
great  massacre  in  the  Jewish  market  place.  Four 
thousand  bodies  were  afterward  buried  in  trenches 
in  the  city  streets. 

On  that  Friday  there  were  6000  Jews  and  Rus- 
sians gathered  in  the  market  square.  Four  streets 
lead  to  this  square.  At  midday  a  bugle  sounded 
two  blocks  distant.  A  second,  third  and  fourth 
bugle  answered  the  first,  and  next  came  a  clatter  of 
hundreds  of  horses'  hoofs  and  the  Cossacks  rode 
pellmell  through  the  streets  leading  to  the  market 
place  and  fell  upon  the  market  men  and  the 
women  and  children. 

"I  was  in  the  market  place  at  the  time.  I  don't 
know  how  I  escaped.  The  women  wore  on  their 
breasts  tiny  red  rosettes,  the  emblem  of  the  revo- 
lutionary party,  and  these  were  selected  as  targets 
for  the  lances  held  by  the  Cossacks.  The  lances 
seldom  missed,  their  marks.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren were  kicked,  shot  down,  trampled  upon. 
Everywhere  was  blood. 

"Dead  children  were  used  as  clubs  for  women 
suspected  by  the  Cossacks  as  being  the  mothers  of 
those  children.  Thousands  of  corpses  were  gathered 
up  after  the  carnage." 


PITIABLE  PLIGHT  OF  EEnjGEES 


Thousands  Oatber  in  Vienna  After  Seeing  Their 
Families  Massacred. 

Another  tale,  equally  pitiable,  of  the  con- 
dition of  things  among  the  common  people 
of  Russia,  is  the  following  from  the  same 
press  source: 

Vienna. — A  meeting  is  being  held  here  to  discuss 
the  situation  of  Jewish  fugitives  from  Russia.  Al- 
though a  majority  of  the  fugitives  only  pass 
through,  a  great  many  are  so  poor  and  in  such 
condition  of  health  and  spirits  that  they  cannot 
get  any  further  than  Vienna.  The  Jewish  Alliance 
provides  for  them  as  far  as  it  can,  finding  lodgings 
and  work,  but  this  is  not  in  all  cases  possible. 
There  are  about  two  hundred  Russian  Jews  and 
.Jewesses  literally  destitute,  and  since  the  severe 
cold  set  in  their  situation  has  been  pitiable,  for, 
while  the  thermometer  is  still  above  zero,  they 
have  spent  the  nights  walking  about  and  in  day 


time  sit  in  the  warming-rooms  which  the  late  Baron 
Konigswarter  established  for  the  poorest  among 
the  poor. 

The  German  government  has  taken  measures  to 
refuse  admittance  at  the  frontier  to  all  Jewish 
refugees  who  cannot  show  tickets  for  the  ship  at 
Hamburg.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  poorest  are 
obliged  to  come  to  Vienna.  At  the  meeting  some 
of  the  fugitives  told  their  experiences,  scarcely  able 
to  speak  for  sobs  and  tears.  A  man  named  Dauzis 
said:  "We  are  told  we  should  have  remained  in 
Russia  to  defend  our  families.  There  was  nothing 
left  of  them  to  defend." 

Nearly  all  those  who  left  Eussia  as  fugitives  are 
the  last  of  their  family. 

Another  emigrant  named  Lifschutz  asked: 
' '  Has  one  of  you  seen  a  young  woman  cut  in  three 
parts  and  the  fragments  thrown  out  of  the  window? 
I  have  seen  it  done  in  Eussia  not  a  fortnight  ago. 
Has  one  of  you  seen  a  rope  twisted  round  the  necks 
of  twelve  children  and  all  throttled  with  one  grip? 
Has  one  of  you  seen  a  child's  head  cut  at  one  blow 
so  that  the  brain  splashed  into  its  mother's  face 
and  the  mother  butchered  next  minute?  I  have 
seen  all  these  things." 

Men  and  women  cried  aloud  in  all  parts  of  the 
room,  remembering  what  they  had  seen. 


MOLLY  MAGUIRES  AGAIN  ACTIVE 


Idaho  Governor's  Murder  Points  to  Their  Vicious 
and  Savage  Methods. 
The  American  aspect  of  the  assassination 
spirit,  together  with  an  intimation  of  the 
cause  which  may  contribute  to  additional 
events  of  the  same  nature,  is  given  in  the 
following  from  the  New  York  Herald : 

Vengeance  meted  out  by  men  organized  under  the 
guise  of  labor  for  force  and  crime  rather  than  for 
protection  and  advancement  is  the  only  reason  as- 
signed for  the  assassination  of  Frank  Steunenberg, 
former  Governor  of  Idaho,  on  Saturday,  December 
30,  at  Caldwell. 

Steunenberg  was  entering  the  gate  of  his  home 
when  a  dynamite  bomb  exploded  and  both  his  legs 
were  torn  off,  one  arm  was  left  hanging  by  a  shred 
and  his  whole  body  managled  and  cut  and  bruised. 

A  price  of  $5000  was  set  on  the  heads  of  the  as- 
sassins, and  the  detectives  searching  for  the  crimi- 
nals directed  their  first  attention  to  the  survivors  of 
the  bloody  Coeur  d'Alene  riots  of  the  '90 's,  when 
striking  miners  overrode  the  power  of  the  state, 
defied  federal  authority  and  committed  outrage 
after  outrage  with  perfect  safety. 

There  was  no  surprise,  therefore,  when  Harry  Or- 
chard, alias  Hagan,  was  arrested  for  the  crime.  Nor 
was  it  at  all  astonishing  that  Orchard  was  demanded 
by  the  Colorado  authorities  for  an  even  greater 
crime — the  blowing  up  of  the  railroad  station  at 
Independance,  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  during 
the  last  big  strike,  when  innocent  men  were  hurled 
to  destruction  or  maimed  for  life. 

Mr.  Steunenberg  was  governor  during  the  bitter 
Coeur  d  'Alene  strike,  and  his  acts  at  that  time, 
when  he  called  for  United  States  troops  to  do  the 
work  his  militia  and  civil  officers  could  not  perform, 
undoubtedly  led  to  his  violent  death. 

"Molly  Maguire"  Methods. 
That  dynamite  was  used  and  plotters  of  no  mean 
ability  used  it  at  once  directed  suspicion     to     the 
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remnants  of  the  now  widely  scattered  band  of  Mal- 
contents and  criminals  known  as  "Molly  Maguires. " 

Driven  out  of  Pennsylvania  after  a  period  of 
violence  that  appalled  the  nation,  these  men,  wher- 
ever they  have  gone  in  search  of  a  safe  refuge,  have 
left  a  trail  of  wreck,  rum  and  murder.  At  every 
stopping  place  they  placed  a  stick  of  giant  powder 
to  blow  into  eternity  and  destroy  the  property  of 
those  who  had  the  temerity  to  oppose  them. 

They  blazed  a  path  with  bloody  axes  to  Colorado, 
to  Idaho  and  Montana  and  back  again  to  Colorado, 
where  they  made  their  last  open  stand  at  Cripple 
Creek  and  the  contiguous  mining  districts. 

Defeat  has  met  them  everywhere — thanks  to  such 
men  as  Steunenberg — and  it  would  seem  that  the 
spirit  of  the  "Molly  Maguires"  would  die,  but  not 
so.  Where  one  died  or  was  put  away  in  prison  an- 
other was  there  to  take  his  place.  Secret  recruit- 
ing was  going  on  constantly.  In  every  mining  camp 
where  criminals  sought  safety  from  the  laws  of  the 
East  there  were  found  willing  recruits  to  attend 
midnight  meetings,  characterized  by  inky  darkness, 
masks,  black  gowns,  terrible  oaths  and  vows  of 
vengeance  on  traitors  to  the  cause  of  "labor"  and 
"humanity."  Thus  the  propaganda  spread  and  thus 
the  ranks  of  the  dynamiters  were  kept  full  to  re- 
pletion— until  they  encountered  federal  bayonets. 

Lives  of  men  counted  for  nothing.  The  property 
of  their  employers  they  treated  as  their  own,  to  do 
with  as  they  pleased.  To  make  themselves  more 
secure  they  entered  politics — when  permitted  to  re- 
main in  a  place  long  enough  to  become  voters.  With 
state  officers  behind  them,  they  planned  to  make 
themselves  immune  from  punishment  for  their  acts 
of  crime. 

Why  They  Hated  Steunenberg. 

Steuenberg  was  a  union  printer.  He  was  gov- 
ernor of  Idaho  from  1897  to  1901.  It  was  thought  by 
the  lawless  element  of  the  miners'  union,  which 
dominated  their  organization,  that  the  governor's 
union  affiliations  would  cause  him  to  wink  at  any 
unlawful  enterprise  they  might  project.  They  did 
not  know  their  man.  Of  a  high  order  of  intelligence, 
fairness  was  his  watchword  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  his  main  object  as  the  state's  chief  execu- 
tive. When  therefore,  he  called  for  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  mine  owners  against  out- 
rageous violence,  he  earned  the  hatred  of  every 
union  miner  who  had  absorbed  the  murderous  spirit 
of  the  "Molly  Maguires"  and  his  end  could  then 
have  been  foretold. 

Many  of  the  lawbreakers,  when  confined  within 
the  famous  "bull  pen"  in  the  heart  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  mining  district,  and  right  on  the  scene  of 
the  principal  outrages,  no  doubt  remembered  their 
oaths  prescribing  death  for  "traitors."  His  doom 
was  sealed. 

There  are  others  who  fear  the  same  fate.  They 
know  that  vengeance  does  not  sleep  in  the  heart  of 
the  "Molly  Maguire. "  Only  the  other  day  General 
Bell  and  former  Governor  Peabody,  of  Colorado,  ex- 
pressed a  belief  that  vendetta  had  been  sworn 
against  them  and  their  lives  would  be  attempted. 
They  are  the  last  two  officials  to  come  in  open  con- 
flict with  the  dynamiting  miners.  They  were  mer- 
ciless in  their  methods  of  running  down  and  punish- 
ing the  conspirators  of  the  deadly  Independence  plot, 
when  an  infernal  machine  was  planted  under  the 
railway  station  platform  and  innocent  men  were 
blown  to  pieces. 

A  Colorado  Parallel. 
Bell  and  Peabody,  like  Steunenberg,  had  a  "bull 
pen,"  where  under  military  guard  known  criminals 


and  suspects  were  closely  confined.  A  military  zone 
was  established  and  martial  law  ruled.  Agitators 
and  other  dangerous  characters  were  escorted  out  of 
the  state,  dumped  out  on  the  cheerless  prairies  and 
warned  never  to  return.  It  was  all  summary,  but 
efficacious,  and  the  last  fight  of  the  survivors  of  the 
"Molly  Maguires"  was  lost. 

The  man  Orchard,  whether  he  is  innocent  or  guilty 
of  the  Steunenberg  murder,  was  one  of  the  men  im- 
prisoned in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  "bull  pen,  "and  when 
he  got  his  liberty,  in  1899,  he  went  directly  to  Crip- 
ple Creek.  There  he  joined  Free  Coinage  Union,  No. 
9,  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  The  offi- 
cials there  say  that  after  pulling  the  wire  that 
caused  the  Independence  explosion,  Orchard  and  J. 
J.  Neville,  his  associate,  drove  to  Colorado  Springs 
and  thence  escaped  by  train  to  Wyoming,  where  in 
August  of  that  year  Neville  was  captured. 

Orchard  narrowly  escaped.  He  was  traced  to  vari- 
ous points  in  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Utah.  At  Park 
City,  Utah,  a  woman  wanted  to  join  him,  but  his 
fears  were  too  great,  and  thus  his  arrest  was  de- 
layed. He  disappeared  there.  The  woman  is  now 
in  Tonopah,  Nov.,  where  Neville  recently  died. 
Sheriff  Bell  says  Orchard  was  paid  $250  in  Cripple 
Creek,  $750  in  Denver  and  $1000  in  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  for  his  crime. 

Xiong  Chapter  of  Outrages. 

Dark  is  the  chapter  of  events  that  led  up  to  the 
assassination  of  eight  days  ago.  Mr.  Steunenberg 
had  barely  been  re-elected  governor,  as  a  democrat, 
when  the  miners  began  showing  their  discontent. 
In  the  previous  year  they  had  sent  out  "feelers"  to 
ascertain  how  the  governor  would  stand  in  case  of 
trouble,  and  they  had  found  no  reason  to  think  that 
their  acts  would  not  be  condoned  or  that  the  gov- 
ernor and  courts  would  not  be  on  their  side.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Steunenberg  had  never  gone  further 
than  to  say  that,  as  chief  executive  of  a  growing 
state,  and  as  a  union  man,  too,  he  wanted  to  see 
labor  better  itself.  Never  a  word  about  violence 
or  the  means  to  be  employed  in  lifting  up  the  work- 
ingman.  Certainly  nothing  about  lifting  him  by 
dynamite. 

So  the  strike  was  declared  in  1899.  At  a  later 
date,  during  a  congressional  inquiry,  five  hundred 
witnesses  told  a  story  of  lawlessness  and  crime  that 
equalled  if  it  did  not  exceed  the  black  history  of 
the  "Molly  Maguire"  ascendency  in  Pennsylvania. 

Admissions  by  the  labor  men  themselves  at  this 
inquiry  showed  that  inoffensive  men  were  assas- 
sinated, nine  bosses  and  superintendents  were  killed 
in  the  night  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  destroyed — all  in  the  name  of 
organized  labor. 

This  organized  labor  consisted  of  the  miners' 
unions  of  Burke,  Gem.  Wardner  and  Mullan,  all 
camps  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district.  The  unions 
were  tributary  to  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
that  came  upon  the  scene  as  a  parent  organization 
after  the  decay  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

There  were  twelve  mines  employing  twenty  fiv<i 
hundred  men  in  the  region  which  the  unions  as- 
sumed to  control.  Agitators  began  their  activities 
by  trying  to  unionize  the  labor  engaged  in  those 
twelve  mines  and  to  enforce  an  equality  of  wages 
without  reference  to  the  comparative  ease  or  diffi- 
culty of  the  work  in  them. 

Beal  Trouble  Begins. 
The  union  miners  made  easy  conquests  in  most  of 
the  mines,  but  they  found  a  hard  nut  to  srack  when 
they  came  to  deal  with  the  managers  of  the  Helena- 
Frisco  at  (jem  and  the  Last  Chance  and  the  P.unker 
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Hill  mines  of  the  Wardner  territory.  The  Gem 
company  closed  down  rather  than  to  yield,  and, 
after  parleying  ineffectually  with  the  locked  out 
union  men,  imported  a  lot  of  new  men  from  Lake 
Superior  and  other  places. 

The  advent  of  these  non-union  men  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  attack  all  along  the  line.  The  new- 
comers were  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  torture,  but 
the  company  held  out  until  one  night  tne  water  was 
drawn  from  the  flume  of  the  mill  and  two  hundred 
pounds  of  stolen  dynamite  was  slid  down  the  pen- 
stock to  the  water  wheel. 

John  A.  Finch,  the  operator  of  the  mine,  testified 
at  the  congressional  hearing  that  "the  explosion 
that  ensued  blew  the  mill  into  kindling  wood  and 
scattered  the  forty  nonunion  men  like  rabbits.  As 
they  ran  they  were  shot  down  like  dogs  by  the  five 
hundred  union  men  lying  in  ambush  for  them.  I'ive 
or  six  were  killed.  I  cannot  say  how  many  were 
wounded  and  the  desperate  fellows  made  a  demon- 
stration that  for  a  time  frightened  all  the  mine  own- 
ers into  submission." 

A  flight  of  non-union  men  from  the  country  was 
the  sequel.  The  triumph-swollen  union  men,  not 
content  with  having  driven  them  away,  imrsuecl 
them  to  visit  more  punishment  upon  them.  A  party 
of  non-combatants  waiting  at  a  landing  for  a 
steamboat  to  take  them  away  were  surprised  by  a 
masked  and  armed  band  of  fifteen  unionists,  who 
chased  them  on  a  flat  car  and  there  fired  into  them. 
Helpless  woman  and  children  had  fled  to  the  car 
for  their  lives  and  were  in  the  way  of  the  bullets. 
Their  men  folk  scampered  into  the  bushes  and  some 
even  leaped  into  the  river. 

The  armed  band  first  robbed  every  man  they 
could  catch  and  then  drove  them  into  the  wilder- 
ness. From  several  of  them  no  tidings  ever  came 
afterward. 

One  of  the  witnesses  who  had  earned  the  enmity 
of  the  union  men  by  testifying  against  them  at  a 
hearing  was  a  brawny  giant  named  Kneebone,  who 
had  been  employed  as  a  blacksmith  at  the  destroyed 
Gem  mill.  For  two  years  the  union  spies  kept 
Kneebone  under  their  eyes  and  one  day  thirty  men, 
armed  and  masked,  suddenly  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  shop  where  the  man  was  working  at  his 
anvil.  The  moment  he  saw  them  he  realized  that 
his  life  was  about  to  be  taken.  Dropping  his  ham- 
mer he  leaped  through  a  window  and  dashed 
away. 

A  dozen  men  raised  their  rifles  and  fired  and 
Kneebone  fell  and  rolled  thirty  feet  downhill  like 
a  barrel  of  flour.  When  his  friends  dared  to  go 
near  him  they  found  him  riddled  with  bullets. 

Drive  Witnesses  Away. 

Four  or  five  men  had  been  witnesses  of  the 
cowardly  act  and  they  were  rapidly  corralled  and 
marched  at  gun  points  out  into  the  barren  mountain 
wilderness.  On  bended  knees  in  the  snow  the  wit- 
nesses were  made  to  swear  that  they  would  never 
reveal  what  they  had  seen,  and  then  they  were 
abandoned  to  their  fate  in  the  wilds  and  threatened 
with  death  of  they  entered  any  town  where  a  union 
existed.  Some  of  them  were  found  a  day  later, 
huddled  around  a  fire  in  a  gorge  which  the  driving 
snow  had  overlooked. 

Evidence  of  the  terror  with  which  the  men  who 
had  committed  these  outrages  were  regarded  is  fur- 
nished in  the  fact  that  a  reward  of  $10,000  for  the 
apprehension  of  Kneebone 's  murderers  brought 
forth  not  a  single  revelation. 

A  mining  camp  incident  a  few  days  later  fur- 
nished even  more  striking  evidence  of  the  reign  of 
terror.     Fifty  men  sat  at  midnight  in  the  dryhouse 


of  the  Standard  shaft  awaiting  a  change  of  shifts, 
when  two  armed  men  threw  back  the  door. 

"Follow  us!"  they  commanded,  as  they  pointed 
their  revolvers  at  "Dan"  Connors,  a  shift  boss, 
who  was  lying  stretched  out  on  a  bench.  Not  one 
of  the  fifty  men  stirred  to  save  their  boss,  nor  to  go 
to  the  door  to  see  what  became  of  him.  He  was 
given  three  days  to  leave  thfe  country  and  he  stood 
not  on  the  order  of  his  going. 

A  more  striking  case  was  that  of  a  man  named 
Whitney,  brought  from  Butte  to  take  charge  of  the 
'Frisco  company's  mill.  In  less  than  three  days  he 
had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  country,  but  he 
laughed  at  the  threat  and  went  on  with  his  work. 
One  night  thirty  men  broke  into  his  cabin,  dragged 
him  from  his  bed  and  marched  him  through  the 
streets  of  Gem.  The  whole  town  was  aroused  by 
the  commotion  and  looked  on  from  windows  and 
doors.  Yet  in  all  that  town  there  was  not  one 
brave  enough  to  lift  his  voice  to  save  the  man  at 
the  head  of  the  procession  of  death.  He  was  run 
down  a  railroad  track  by  a  jeering  and  howling 
mob  and  in  a  secluded  spot  was  shot  to  death.  This 
time  a  reward  of  $17,500  for  information  concern- 
ing the  identity  of  the  murderers  brought  not  one 
accusing  witness. 

The  Crowning  Outrage. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  reign  of  terror  caused 
every  mine  in  the  district,  with  one  exception,  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  strikers.  Only  the 
Bunker  Hill,  well  named,  remained  obdurate.  The 
mine  belonged  to  the  Crockers,  the  MoCormicks,  of 
Chicago,  and  D.  O.  Mills,  of  New  York.  The  super- 
intendent, named  Buxbridge,  resolutely  refused  to 
deal  with  the  union.  The  company  paid  dearly  for 
its  contumacy. 

A  succession  of  acts  of  violence  compelled  Bur- 
bridge  to  organize  his  men  into  a  militia  company 
and  to  drill  them  for  action.  The  state  supplied  the 
rifles.  Burbridge,  in  the  eyes  of  the  strikers,  be- 
came the  most  obnoxious  man  in  the  district.  If 
politics  could  enter  into  it,  he  was  all  the  more  un- 
popular because  he  was  a  republican  and  the  sheriff 
(Young)  and  the  three  county  commissioners  were 
"middle  of  the  road"  populists  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  miners. 

Here  came  the  climax  of  lawlessness  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alene.  Before  daylight  one  Aprii  morning  the 
miners  met  in  a  darkened  room  and  there  received 
masks  and  revolvers.  Then  they  were  marched 
seven  miles  in  solid  column  to  a  field,  where  rifles 
were  handed  out. 

The  next  step  was  to  seize  an  eajrly  morning 
train  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  running  be- 
tween Wallace  and  Burke.  The  train  crew  was 
forced  to  go  to  Gem  and  Wardner,  the  latter  on  an- 
other railroad,  and  pick  up  crowds' of  strikers  and 
take  on  eighty  boxes  of  dynamite.  There  were  two 
thousand  men  in  crowded  box  cars  at  Wardner. 
Three  hundred  of  them  wore  masks  and  carried 
rifles. 

Then  began  the  advance  on  the  Bunker  Hill  mine. 
Sheriff  Young  had  swung  on  the  last  car,  and  when 
the  crowd  disembarked  near  the  Bunker  Hill  mill 
he  read  the  riot  act.  Only  jeers  answered  this 
formality,  and  then  the  sheriff  was  seized  and 
marched  to  a  box,  in  which  he  was  made  to  stand 
in  a  corner  with  his  face  to  the  wall. 

This  done,  the  union  strikers  deployed  over  the 
mill  grounds  and  scouting  parties  were  sent  to  the 
foothills  to  corral  non-union  men  trying  to  escape. 
An  unsigned  dispatch  had  warned  Burbridge 
of  the  attack  and  he  had  advised  his  men  to  run 
for  it. 
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Blow  Up  the  Mill. 

In  the  meantime  the  eighty  boxes  of  dynamite 
had  been  carried  to  the  mill.  There  was  a  terrific 
explosion  that  shook  the  hills,  and  the  $250,000  mill 
went  up  in  the  air  in  splinters  of  match  size. 

A  few  prisoners  had  been  brought  in  from  the 
foothills,  and  these  were  told  to  run  for  their  lives, 
the  strikers  shooting  at  them  as  they  scampered 
away.  One  fleeing  man  named  Cheyne  rolled  over 
in  the  dust,  dead. 

The  next  morning  the  dynamiters  were  at  their 
places  in  the  mines,  acting  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

The  lawlessness  that  culminated  in  this  outrage 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Governor  Steunen- 
berg  sent  Bartlett  Sinclair,  the  state  auditor,  and 
a  trusty,  brave  man  of  his  own  calibre,  to  make  an 
investigation.  Sinclair  had  power  to  act,  and  he 
called  for  federal  troops,  which  were  sent  under 
General  Merriam. 

These  troops  picketed  the  mines,  and  by  a  firm 
but  patient  policy  the  mine  owners  again  came  into 
their  own. 

Meanwhile  Sheriff  Young  and  the  three  county 
commissioners  were  removed.  Dr.  Hugh  France, 
coroner  of  the  county,  became  the  sheriff.  The  doc- 
tor had  gone  west  from  Bellevue,  New  York,  and 
was  also  superintendent  of  the  Bunker  Hill's 
hospital. 

End  of  the  Unions. 

The  new  sheriff,  the  state  auditor  and  General 
Merriam   all   went   on  the   theory  that     all     union 


miners  in  the  region  were  participes  criminis,  and 
they  were  arrested  as  fast  as  they  could  be  picked 
up.  Dr.  France  went  around  with  the  soldiers,  he 
to  point  them  out  and  they  to  arrest  Soon  there 
were  five  hundred  prisoners,  and  then  the  "bull 
pen ' '  sprang  into  <  xistence.  This  was  a  barrack- 
like structure  of  wood,  partly  surraunded  by  a 
stockade  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  who  were  en- 
camped near  by.  The  prisoners  slept  on  straw  and 
made  themselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  an 
uncomfortable  place. 

Four  of  the  men  confined  in  the  "bull  pen"  were 
the  deposed  sheriff  and  county  commissioners,  who 
were  among  the  first  prisoners  taken. 

To  forever  break  up  the  organization  that  had  so 
long  terrorized  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  the  gov- 
ernor took  a  step  far  in  advance  of  anything  ever 
attempted.  He  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding 
the  mine  owners  employing  union  men  and  requir- 
ing every  man  who  entered  the  mines  to  have  a 
permit  from  General  Merriam.  It  is  said  that  Dr. 
France  was  really  the  man  who  decided  whether  or 
not  an  applicant  should  have  a  permit. 

The  matter  aroused  such  widespread  interest  that 
a  congressional  inquiry  was  ordered.  The  republi- 
can members  of  the  commission  made  a  report  up- 
holding Governor  Steunenberg,  although  he  was  a 
democrat,  and  the  action  of  President  McKinley  in 
sending  the  troops.  The  democrats,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Representative  Sulzer,  made  a  minority 
report  censuring  the  state  and  national  administra- 
tion. 


Religion  in  the  Moroccan  Crisis 

French  Policy  of   Conciliating  the  Moorish  Priests 

or  Marabouts 


SERIOUS  GROUND  LOST 
WHEN  PREMIER 
OVERRULED  IT. 


A  NEGLECTED  FACTOR 
IN  THE  ALGECIRAS 
CONFERENCE. 


After  a  prolonged  period  of  ardent  and 
excitable  controversy  wherein  at  any  mo- 
ment the  peace  of  Europe  seemed  about  to 
be  destroyed  on  the  rock  of  Franco-German 
or  of  Anglo-German  antipathy,  there  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  the  going  to  press 
of  The  Pandex  a  general  confidence  that 
the  Moroccan  imbroglio  would  end  ami- 
cably.    There     was,     after     all,     little     in- 


volved in  the  controversy  save  the  question 
of  whether  Morocco,  as  one  more  of  the  re- 
cently invaded  reactionary  empires,  should 
be  opened,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the 
free  trade  privileges  of  all  nations.  All 
parties  to  the  dispute  being  committed,  as 
a  matter  of  general  national  policy,  to  this 
attitude  there  was  nothing  left  to  quarrel 
over  save  the  details  of  agreement.     One  of 
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these  details,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important,  was  the  following,  as  shown  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post: 

Paris — At  last — better  late  than  never — the 
French  government  has  clearly  formulated  the 
religious  bearing  of  the  special  rights  which  it 
claims  in  Morocco.  This  was  passed  over  in  silence 
hitherto,  or,  perhaps,  taken  for  granted  as  uni- 
versally known — which  is  now  seen  not  to  have 
been  the  case.  For  many  years  before  the  present 
flurry  arose  (to  be  exact,  repeatedly  since  1892) 
your  correspondent  insisted  on  the  importance  of 
this  factor  in  the  political  history  of  Worth  Africa. 
The  fact  that  the  French  negotiators  have  until 
now  neglected  to  play  this,  theiil  strongest  card, 
forms  a  curious  commentary  on  the  possibilities  of 
a  consecutive  foreign  policy  in  a  democracy  ruled 
by  a  ministry  holding  absolute  power  from  its 
parliamentary  majority.  The  definite  statement  of 
the  case  made  by  Prime  Minister  Kouvier  on  Sat- 
urday to  the  French  parliament  and  approval  by 
a  majority  comprising  nearly  all  but  the  socialist 
members,  for  the  first  time  brings  this  religious 
side  of  the  Morocco  question  into  full  light. 

The  peculiar  position  which  we  hold  in  Morocco 
is  not  simply  the  outcome  of  the  vast  extent  of  a 
common  frontier.  (Yet  this  is  the  only  reason 
especially  given  in  the  Franco-English  agreement 
which  furnished  GSermany  the  excuse  for  raising 
the  present  difficulties.)  Our  rights  reach  further. 
France  is  a  Mussulman  power  in  North  Africa, 
where  we  have  to  maintain  and  preserve  our  au- 
thority over  a  population  of  6,000,u00  natives  in 
contact  with  700,u00  European  colonists.  The  com- 
munity of  language,  religion,  and  race  which  draws 
this  native  population  toward  that  of  Morocco 
makes  it  keenly  alive  to  every  agitation  that  grows 
up  in  the  neighboring  country,  whether  from  its 
lack  of  regular  government  or  the  establishment  in 
it  of  a  hostile  government.  We  have  therefore  a 
right  to  demand  that  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco 
there  shall  exist  a  power  that  is  both  in  accord 
with  tradition  and  is  everywhere  obeyed;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  right  to  make  sure  for 
ourselves  that  such  governmeat  will  never  be  led  to 
use  its  authority  to  threaten  our  territory  and 
breed  trouble  in  our  colony. 

In  what  sense  is  France  a  Mussulman  power,  as 
if  there  were  a  union  between  Mohammedan  church 
and  French  State  in  North  Africa?  And  what  are 
the  religious,  that  is,  the  "church,"  relations  be- 
tween the  Mussulmans  of  the  French  colony  and 
their  brethren  under  the  Sultan  of  Morocco?  And 
how  is  it  that  a  whole  side  of  French  policy  de- 
liberately thought  out  along  the  lines  of  these  re- 
lations was  suddenly  lost  from  sight  in  the  last 
year  of  Minister  Delcasse  and  first  stormy  negotia- 
tions of  M.  Kouvierf 

France  is  not  a  Mussulman  power  merely  like 
the  United  States,  because  it  has  Mussulman  popu- 
lation in  her  colonies.  Ever  since  the  military 
occupation  of  Algiers  gave  way  to  civil  law  France 
has  accepted  the  Mohammedan  religion  as  a  part 
of  the  legal  and  social  life  of  the  tribes  and  peo- 
ples, whose  religion  is,  in  fact,  their  sole  organiza- 
tion. Not  only  has  the  French  government,  unlike 
the  English  in  India,  imposed  severe  restrictions 
on  Christian  missionary  enterprise  among  Moham- 
medans but  it  has  retained  Mussulman  law  as  the 
fundamental  regime  of  native  society. 

The  prescriptions  of  the  Koran  are  recognized  as 


the  basis,  not  only  ot  marriage  and  family  relations, 
but  also  of  the  transmission  of  private  property; 
and  the  Arab  taxes  are  still  collected.  This  would 
scarcely'  amount  to  more  than  leaving  Arabs  and 
Arabized  Berbers,  who  make  up  the  populations 
between  them,  to  themselves,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
strong  hand  of  France  imposing  and  regularizing 
the  administration  of  justice  according  to  Mussul- 
man law-  Besides  the  court  of  each  Cadi,  the 
eleven  tribunals  of  first  instance,  organized  as  in 
France,  have  each  a  Mussulman  associate  judge.  It 
is  perhaps  the  legal  faculties  of  the  French  Univer- 
sity which  have  produced  the  completest  commen- 
taries on  Mussulman  law,  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  a  thousand  years  in  the  country  where 
Averroes  taught.  Higher  even  than  this  justice 
among  men,  the  Muftis,  or  doctors  of  Mohammedan 
divinity,  are  recognized  and  all  but  named  by  the 
French  governor  general.  As  time  goes  on,  this 
Mohammedan  constitution  of  Arab  and  Berber 
Algiers  has  grown  in  consistency  and  strength;  and 
it  has  been  confirmed  in  Tunis,  where  it  was  al- 
ready fully  organized. 

Religious  Orders  in  Morocco. 

Protestants  who,  from  the  start,  divided  them- 
selves into  national  religions,  may  find  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  relation  of  good  Mussulmans  to 
each  other  the  world  over;  but  Roman  Catholics, 
with  the  memory  of  French  religious  congregations 
expelled  for  their  union  with  Rome,  should  grasp 
the  situation.  It  is  precisely  this  immense  swarm- 
ing of  "religious  orders"  which  gives  Morocco  its 
importance  in  the  Mohammedan  world.  Otherwise 
the  Algerian  movement  would  tend  naturally  to- 
ward Mecca  under  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  or  to 
Kairwan,  under  the  Bey  of  Tunis — holy  places  with 
which  Morocco  has  nothing  to  compare.  But  far-oflf 
pilgrimages  do  not  govern  the  whole  lives  of 
myriads  of  people — it  is  the  evangelizer,  the  preach- 
ing friar,  the  holy  man  who  passes  unperceived  by 
government  among  the  faithful,  that  counts.  And 
in  these  Morocco,  removed  by  its  political  isolation 
from  all  liberalizing  contact  with  Christians  and 
infidels,  has  been  flourishing  exceedingly. 

Something  like  forty-five  Mohammedan  religious 
orders,  or  congregations,  are  represented  in  Algiers 
alone,  where  they  have  branch  houses  or  settle- 
ments— "zaouias" — with  initiated  brotherhoods  in 
villages  and  towns,  and  wherever  tribes  may  wan- 
der. Each  has  its  saint — often  a  "shereef, "  who 
was  its  founder — with  holy  men,  or  "marabouts," 
still  existing,  and  emissaries  going  back  and  forth 
from  the  mother-house.  Now  North  Algiers  has 
only  one  of  these  mother-houses;  the  majority  of 
the  innumerable  brotherhoods  have  their  method 
of  prayer,  their  initiation,  and  the  watch-word  in 
time  of  need,  from  a  head  as  far  from  Algiers  as 
Rome  is  from  France.  This  is  the  reason  of  the 
influence  spreading  far  and  wide  beyond  Morocco 
of  the  shereef  of  Wiazzan,  in  whose  family  there  is 
a  strain  of  English  blood.  From  Morocco  spring 
the  Hansalia,  so  frequent  in  the  French  Province  of 
Constantine;  the  Chabbia  of  Tunisian  Sahel;  and 
flourishing  through  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  into  Tripoli, 
the  Ammaria,  who  follow  the  holy  exercises  of  the 
great  Morocco  saint  Sidi  Ammar-bu-Senna. 

In  Algiers  alone  there  are  thirty-five  branch 
houses  of  the  order  of  Khadria,  which  foreigners 
constantly  associate  with  the  modern  hero  Abd  el 
Kader,  whereas  it  dates  back  from  the  Abd  el 
Khader  of  the  eleventh  century  in  Bagdad.  The 
nine  male  children  of  its  Tunisian  head  in  late 
years  have   multiplied   it   beyond  measure,  but  the 
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mother-houses  have  retired  before  the  invasion  of 
Christians  on  one  side  to  Tripoli,  on  the  other  to 
Morocco;  and  the  Morocco  affiliations  now  reach 
into  the  French  Sudan  and  Senegal.  So  far  it  has 
not  been  hostile  to  France,  and  the  influence  of  its 
marabouts  has  been  for  peace  along  the  Morocco 
border.  The  famous  Bou  Amama,  who  unchained 
the  insurrection  in  South  Oran  in  1881,  and  who  ap- 
pears and  reappears  so  elusively  with  the  present 
pretender  in  Morocco,  is  a  native  of  I'iguig,  the 
town  from  which  France  has  been  "peacefully 
penetrating"  with  an  occasional  military  occupa- 
tion into  the  Morocco  HinterlanJ.  His  influence 
among  the  Berbers  is  decisive,  and  several  of  the 
religious  orders  which  are  not  branches  of  his  own 
pay  him  tribute  and  act  with  him.  It  is  evident 
that  the  power  of  all  these  impalpable  but  very  real 
orders,  which  practically  wrap  up  in  their  ever- 
spreading  folds  all  faithful  Mohammedans  of  the 
French  colony,  has  to  be  counted  with  at  every 
step  by  France. 

The  French  Policy. 

Now,  the  curious  fact  in  M.  Delcasse's  evolution 
of  a  French  policy  toward  Morocco  is  that  this 
vital  necessity  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  these 
religious  orders  had  been  recognizei,  and  effective 
measures  had  been  taken  in  consequence;  and,  then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  all  this  religious  side  of  the  Mo- 
rocco question  sank  into  oblivion  with  Minister 
Delcasse — perhaps  he  had  never  been  fully  alive  to 
it — and  it  is  only  now,  very  late  in  the  day,  that 
it  is  making  its  real  importance  felt.  This  forget- 
fulness,  which  has  proved  worse  than  a  blunder,  is 


due  to  Prime  Minister  Combes,  when  his  parlia- 
mentary "bloc"  made   him   all-powerful. 

The  governor-general  of  Algiers  at  the  time,  the 
M.  Kevoil  precisely  whom  M.  Rouvier  was  obliged 
to  call  back  after  M.  Delcasse's  fall,  and  who  is 
the  hope  of  France  at  the  coming  conference,  had 
begun  and  patiently  carried  on  an  active  policy  of 
making  sure  of  the  marabouts  and  other  holy  men 
of  the  religious  orders.  In  .,pite  ot  the  common 
opinion  of  their  relentless  fanaticism,  his  policy 
was  meeting  with  greater  success  than  that  so  be- 
praised  by  M.  Jaures — the  drawing  of  Morocco 
workmen  into  French  territory  in  order  that  they 
may  learn  by  experience  the  blessings  of  civilized 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  Thousands  of 
Moors  thus  cross  the  frontier  every  year  to  aid  in 
the  harvest,  and  they  show  themselves  fully  aware 
of  the  privileges  of  French  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  their  frequent  disputes  about  wages  or  per- 
sonal matters.  But  when  they  return  to  their  zone 
of  anarchy,  they  are  as  resolved  as  ever  to  keep  it 
impermeable  to  the  dogs  of  Christians. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  religious  orders 
have  made  assassinations  like  those  at  Margueritte 
possible,  they  have  also  secured  the  relative  peace 
of  the  frontier  and  allowed  France  to  advance  far 
beyond  Figuig  into  a  fertile  land,  wherein  even 
holy  men  find  their  profit.  All  this  counted  for 
nothing  when  M.  Revoil's  uncle  in  France  wrote 
unpleasant  things  about  the  family  relations  of  M. 
Combes  with  a  French  religious  order  at  the  Grande 
Chartreuse.  Suddenly,  without  warning,  on  the 
eve  of  President  Loubet's  visit,  M.  Eevoil  was  dis- 
missed— and  his  policy,  for  a  time,  seems  to  have 
perished  with  him. 


THE  CLEVER  DOG. 


"How  can  I  rid  the  poor  child  of  the  pestiferous  "I'll  dip  my  tail  in  this  fly  paste 

fliesf" 
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and   catch    them   all." — Heitere   Welt. 
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Correcting 
Current  Evils 


Elevation  of 
the  Drama 


.«cr-  ^2 


— Adapted   from   New  York   Herald. 


MOVEMENT  IN  EDUCATIONAL,  ARTISTIC,  PHILANTHROPIC 
AND  DRAMATIC  FIELDS  CALCULATED  TO  SUPPORT  THE 
POPULAR  INCLINATION  TOWARD  HIGHER  PRINCIPLES  IN 
BUSINESS,  IN  LEGISLATION,  AND  IN  PERSONAL  HABITS 
AND  CUSTOMS 


Without  something  more  fundamental 
than  the  correction  of  business  and  political 
habits,  there  could,  or  course,  be  no  perma- 
nent reform.  That  such  fact  is  realized  by 
leaders  of  the  public  life  of  the  day  is  shown 
by  the  frequency  with  which  all  persons  in 
positions  of  influence  address  themselves  to 
the  underlying  necessities,  and  urge  the  vital 
changes  which  they  deem  necessary.  The 
remedies  proposed  begin  with  the  rudiments 
of  the  educational  system  and  extend 
through  all  gradations  to  the  churches,  the 
theatres,  and  the  fields  of  art. 


RUINING  AMERICAN  YOUTH 


Educational  System  Severely     Criticised     by     An 
Idaho  Educator. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  one  of  the 
most  elemental  suggestions  has  proceeded 
from  Chicago,  whence  so  many  things  radi- 
cal have  of  late  emanated.  Said  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

"The  American  youth  is  being  educated  in  a 
manner  that  unfits  him  for  real  service  of  any  sort 
and  which  will  mean  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  coun- 
try if  it  is  not  remedied  quickly,'-  said  President 
E.  A.  Paddock  of  the  Idaho  industrial  institute  be- 
for  the  Co-operative  club  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional cnurch,  Evanston,  recently.    The  lecturer  also 
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predicted  the  downfall  of  the  nation  if  its  present 
financial   prosperity   continued. 

"The  hope  of  this  country  is  in  its  poverty," 
said  he,  "not  in  its  unlimited  prosperity  and 
wealth  as  we  suppose. 

"I  believe  the  social  disorders  of  the  time  are 
due  to  a  fault  in  our  educational  systems  more  than 
to  any  other  cause.  If  our  schools  should  teach 
some  manual  trade  to  all  students  there  would  grow 
up  a  natural  sympathy  between  the  working  class 
and  the  men  of  wealth  and  positions  which  would 
solve  the  most  perplexing  problems  we  have  to 
deal  with. 

"If  our  theological  schools  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  this  branch  of  education  the  common  sneer 
against  the  preacher  as  an  effeminate  and  imprac- 
tical person  soon  would  be  forgotten.  Under  the 
present  system  our  universities  are  doing  more 
harm  than  good,  widening  the  barriers  that  already 
separate  the  man  of  means  from  his  fellows  and 
catering  to  an  aristocracy  which  is  not  of  learning 
but   of  Mammon. ' ' 


DUTY  OF  EDUCATED  CI.ASSES 


Felix  Adler  Thinks    Idea    of     Equity     Must     Be 
Abandoned. 

Along  the  same  lines,  but  touching  those 
who  have  already  acquired  their  education 
and  are  supposed  to  be  making  use  of  it  in 
the  practical  world,  is  the  following  from 
the  New  York  Times: 

Dr.  Felix  Adler  warned  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Ethical  Culture  at  the  meeting  held  re- 
cently in  Carnegie  Hall  that  there  are  crises  pend- 
ing in  the  world,  and  that  it  behooved  the  edu- 
cated class  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
them.  He  especially  urged  upon  the  society  the 
advisability  of  taking  a  united  stand  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  social  and  moral  status  of  the 
people. 

He  said  in  part:  "There  is  another  present 
problem  demanding  attention— the  ruthless,  inex- 
crable  persistence  with  which  the  idea  of  equality 
is  being  pushed — pushed,  as  I  believe,  too  far. 
Equality  as  applied  to  the  sexes  is  being  overdone 
— equality  as  to  the  social  classes.  There  is  a  dan- 
gerous tendency  to  cut  to  the  same  pattern  and 
whittle  down  into  the  same  genral  shape  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

' '  In  ancient  times  there  was  one  Procrustes  who 
delighted  in  entertaining.  As  a  host  he  had  one 
genial  eccentricity.  All  guests  were  led  to  the 
same  bed.  If  they  were  too  short  for  the  bed  they 
were  pulled  out  to  fit  and  if  they  were  too  long 
the  overlapping  end  was  amputated.  The  Pro- 
crustean bed  on  which  all  nations  must  now  lie,  is 
the  bed  of  western  civilization. 

"Advocates  of  the  Procrustean  method  point 
with  pride  to  the  case  of  Japan.  There  is  some 
justification  for  them,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  its  material  progress  the  soul  of 
Japan  has  suffered  irreparable  injury — that  its  art 
— its  tender  pieties  of  the  home,  were  sacrificed 
when  Americanism  and  individualism  were  im- 
ported. In  two  years  Japan  has  achieved  an  un- 
enviable reputation  as  an  employer  of  child  labor 
and  there  are  other  symptoms  of  her  'progress'  of 
equally  disagreeable  character. 

"In    Bussia    the    social    agitators    are    trying   to 


fasten  a  democracy  upon  a  peasant  people.  In  the 
Philippines  the  teaching  of  the  English  language  is 
compulsory  in  the  schools.  May  it  not  be  that  a 
complementary  inequality  between  the  sexes,  the 
classes  and  the  nations  is  better,  after  all,  than  a 
Procrustean   equality? 

"Finally  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  the 
changes  which  are  due  to  the  accession  of  the 
multitude  to  power.  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  ideas  of  democracy.  Privilege  is  to  me  at 
times  odious.  Yet  I  would  be  blind  did  I  not  see 
the  evils  that  have  come  from  the  enthroning  of 
the  masses. 

"Take  the  press.  Yellow  journals  faithfully  de- 
pict the  complexion  of  their  readers.  They  tell  of 
and  overemphasize  the  good  and  the  bad.  They 
exaggerate  the  evil  that  there  is  in  the  multitude 
and  the  virtues  that  abide  in  it.  There  is  the  same 
general  situation  in  our  theaters. 

"There  has  never  been  a  time  when  materialism 
was  so  widespread.  In  the  day  of  the  classes  the 
masses  were  saved  from  the  diseases  of  the  wealthy 
by  the  very  suppression  of  the  masses.  Today  the 
masses  are  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  competitive 
struggle  for  money  and  to  a  share,  as  well,  of  the 
evils  resultant  from  money's  misuse. 

"What  we  most  need  is  to  disabuse  our  minds  of 
the  error  that  all  men  are  equally  developed  and 
realize  instead  that  the  more  developed  have  a  duty 
to  perform  in  assisting  the  less  developed.  We  need 
leaders  to  bring  about  the  realization  of  the  truth. 
Political  leaders  won 't  do  to  take  up  the  work,  for 
they  are  distrusted.  Society  leaders  are  both  in- 
competent and  unwilling.  It  therefore  devolves 
upon  the  educated  class  to  keep  the  masses  sane. 
Editors  and  preachers  cannot  do  the  work  unaided. 
They  speak  only  as  individuals.  We  must  hav 
groups  to  act  as  break-waters — groups  of  men  and 
women  who  stand  together  and  speak  with  one 
voice. 

"All  of  us — writers  and  doctors,  preachers  and 
teachers — must  have  done  with  the  negative,  and 
in  our  churches  and  clinics  and  literary  societies 
and  ethical  culture  organizations  stand  as  a  unit 
to  attain  the  ends  we  seek.  Unless  we  take  a  posi- 
tive stand,  and  take  it  as  a  body,  our  efforts  will 
be  wasted." 


NEED   OF  GREAT  MASTERS 


Jewish    Rabbi    Thinks    the    Situation   Has   Never 
Been  So  Urgent. 

While  there  is  no  want  of  strong  men  to 
lead  the  way  of  the  body  politic  through  af- 
fairs politic,  there  does  not  appear  as  yet 
to  have  arisen  any  notable  and  profoundly 
able  teacher  to  guide  it  in  the  framing  of 
ethics,  or  of  general  principles  of  living. 
Said  the  Kansas  City  Star  dispatches,  quot- 
ing an  eminent  rabbi's  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

Chicago — That  much  literature  of  the  day  is  not 
worthy  of  attention,  that  modern  philosophy  is  the 
creed  of  brutality,  and  that  the  new  school  of  "na- 
turalism" is  undermining  the  moral  foundation  of 
society,  were  some  of  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Emil 
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6.  Hirsch,  rabbi  of  Sinai  temple,  in  an 
address  before  the  Hull  House  Woman's 
club   recently. 

' '  Our  knowledge  that  man  is  only  one 
of  the  company  of  brutes  has  led  small 
men  to  teach  that  man  in  all  things  is 
merely  a  brute.  In  their  desire  to  unify 
;he  world  they  have  jumped  at  the  con- 
clusion that  man  is  no  different  from  the 
other  creatures  that  tenant  the  earth. 
In  their  passion  to  show  him  as  a  beast, 
philosophers  and  authors  have  reveled 
in  vice  and  depravity,  calling  it  realism. 

"Society  is  drifting  without  a  com- 
pass. It  is  a  period  of  transition;  the 
old  canons  are  gone  and  the  new  ones 
have  not  yet  been  found.  The  latest  an- 
nouncement of  modern  philosophy  is 
that  you  may  do  what  you  want  to  do, 
but  don't  get  caught  at  it.  If  you  do, 
commit  suicide. 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  was  there  so  great  a  need  of  mas- 
ters, men  who  will  interpret  life  in  terms 
of  sanity  and  sanctity,  of  duty  and 
righteousness. ' ' 


EXPECTS  A  BIG  EEVIVAI, 


Evangelist  Torrey  Foresees  a  Movement 
Throughout  the  World. 

For  a  long  time,  as  indicated  fre- 
quently in  The  Pandex,  there  have 
been  evidences  of  a  revival  of  re- 
ligious sentiment  to  accompany  the 
current  revival  of  moral  standards 
in  the  material  affairs  of  life.  The 
further  development  of  this  ten- 
dency is  shown  in  part  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Philadelphia 
North-American : 

A  continental  evangelistic  revival,  in- 
eluding  in  its  scope  the  whole  of  North 
America,  is  the  prediction  of  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Torrey,  the  well-known  Chicago 
evangelist,    who   returned    recently   from 


EEV.  E.  A.  TOEEEY. 


-Philadelphia  North   American. 
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a  four-year  tour  of  the  world.  Everywhere,  Dr. 
Torrey  says,  he  has  left  enthusiastic  thousands  be- 
hind him,  filled  with  a  spirit  of  religious  fervor. 
The  names  of  102,000  are  on  the  divine's  books  as 
pledged  to  the  church.  The  American  revival,  he 
declared,  has  already  begun,  and  will  soon  spread 
through   all   the   United  States. 

Dr.  Torrey  spoke  with  enthusiasm  regarding  his 
work  and  evangelistic  possibilities  in  his  own 
country. 

"In  answer  to  innumerable  letters  from  the 
United  States  I  have  come  back,"  said  the  evan- 
gelist; "and  I  am  just  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
great  revival  which  is  going  to  spread  throughout 
the  country.  It  has  already  begun  in  New  Jersey 
and  other  parts  of  the  land.  Behind  me,  in  Wales, 
the  hamlets,  villages  and  cities  are  all  on  fire  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  In  Hawaii,  Japan,  China, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  India  and  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  the  results  have  been  the 
same." 

Dr.  Torrey  needed  a  gospel  singer  to  accompany 
him,  and  finally  selected  Charles  M.  Alexander, 
who  had  been  a  student  at  the  Bible  institute. 
Final  arrangements  were  completed  through  a  600- 
mile  telephone  talk. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago  Mr.  Alexander  was  born 
in  a  log  house  amid  the  mountains  of  Tennessee. 
Endowed  with  a  love  of  music,  his  one  ambition 
as  a  boy  was  to  organize  great  choirs  of  singers 
and  to  become  a  musical  conductor. 

Working  and  teaching,  he  secured  an  education 
as  best,  he  could,  but  was  often  compelled  to  fall 
back  upon  his  faith. 

When  appointed  choirmaster  of  the  big  Moody 
Sunday  school  in  Chicago,  he  was  ashamed  to  stand 
before  the  audience  in  his  shabby  clothes. 

Locking  himself  in  his  room,  he  took  down  his 
Bible,  read  it  and  then  "knelt  down  and  talked  to 
the  Lord  as  if  He  had  been  my  own  father  stand- 
ing before  me."  The  next  day  a  friend  gave  him 
money  for  a  new  suit. 

One  of  Mr.  Alexander's  chief  attractions  is  his 
widely  famed  smile.  He  has  been  called  "the 
apostle  of  sunshine."  For  eight  years  he  traveled 
through  America  with  the  Rev.  Milan  B.  Williams, 
a  popular  evangelist,  singing  to  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  people  and  witnessing  thousands  of  con- 
versions. 

In  April,  1902,  Messrs.  Torrey  and  Alexander  be- 
gan their  revival  in  Australasia.  There  Mr.  Alex- 
ander introduced  his  famous  "Glory  Song,"  which 
ran  like  wild-fire  over  the  land.  It  seemed  that 
almost  everywhere  in  the  country  people  could  be 
heard  singing,  humming   or  whistling  the  refrain: 

' '  When  by  His  Grace  I  shall  look  on  His  face 
That  will  be  glory,  be  glory  for  me. ' ' 

Dr.  Torrey  sums  up  his  creed  in  a  few  words. 
"I  believe  in  the  Word  of  God.  I  believe  in  the. 
power  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  believe  there 
is  a  power  in  that  blood  to  atone  for  the  sins  of 
the  vilest  sinner.  I  believe  in  prayer.  I  know- 
God  answers  prayers.  I  know  that  wHen  a  company 
of  God's  people  get  really  right  with  God  and  be- 
gin to  cry  for  an  outpouring  of  His  spirit  in  mighty 
power,  I  know  God  hears.  ' 

Messrs.  Torrey  and  Alexander  make  no  request 
for  pay  for  their  services  and  have  no  fixed  salary. 
As  they  are  men  of  families,  however,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  provide  them  with  sufficient  money  to 
pay  their  traveling  and  living  expenses. 

Beginning  in  1901,  the  remarkable  revival  tour 
of   Messrs.    Torrey   and   Alexander   has-  almost    en- 


circled the  world,  and  has  resulted  in  considerably 
more  than  100,000  converts. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Reuben  A.  Torrey  was  born  in  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J.,  January  28,  1856.  His  father  was  a 
wealthy  New  York  banker  and  gave  his  son  a  liberal 
education.  While  at  Yale  Dr.  Torrey  heard  D.  L. 
Moody  preach,  and  that  sermon  probably  de- 
termined his  evangelistic  career,  although  ue  was 
then  a  student  in  the  theological  department. 

When  22  years  of  age  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  and  took  charge  of  a  Congregational 
church  at  Garrettsville,  Ohio.  While  Dr.  Torrey 
was  there  a  great  revival  occurred,  in  the  work  of 
which  he  took  a  prominent  part. 

One  day,  while  sitting  in  his  room  writing  a  ser- 
mon, he  felt  impelled  to  go  to  a  certain  saloon  in 
the  town  and  to  preach  there.  He  did  so,  and  was 
given  respectful  attention.  The  next  morning, 
while  passing  along  the  street,  he  was  hailed  by 
another   saloonkeeper. 

"Ain't  my  place  as  good  as  Blank's?"  inquired 
this  man.  Mr.  Torrey  accepted  the  peculiar  invita- 
tion, went  inside  and  conducted  another  gospel 
meeting. 

Later  Dr.  Torrey  held  pastorates  in  Minneapolis 
and  Chicago.  It  was  while  living  in  the  former 
city  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  up  his  salary 
and  live  entirely  by  faith. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Moody,  Dr.  Torrey 
became  superintendent  of  the  Bible  institute 
founded  by  Mr.  Moody  in  Chicago. 

In  1898  a  little  group  of  workers  at  this  insti- 
tute were  impressed  by  the  need  of  wholesale  re- 
vival. A  series  of  weekly  prayer  meetings  began, 
the  attendance  finally  reaching  300  persons.  These 
meetings  continued  for  three  years  before  there 
seemed  to  be  an  answer. 

One  night,  when  Dr.  Torrey  had  prayed  until  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  the  idea  came  that  he 
should  go  around  the  world  preaching. 

Not  long  afterward  two  strangers  called  on  him 
and  asked  him  to  conduct  revival  meetings  in 
Australia. 


A  BETTER  LIFE  AND  WOULD 


Dr.  Gladden  Says  This  is  the  Feature  of  a  New 
Keligious  Kevival. 

Differing  from  previous  revivals  of  re- 
ligious feeling,  the  present  movement  is  said 
to  have  the  very  practical  form  indicated  in 
'the  following  from  the  Associated  Press: 

Columbus,  O. — The  Eev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden, 
moderator  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  sermon  delivered  from  his  pul- 
pit recently  declared  that  the  world  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  revival  of  religion  that  has  come  about 
so  gradually  that  few  have  realized  it.  Dr.  Glad- 
den said  in  part: 

' '  There  has  been  during  the  past  year  a  marked 
change  in  the  mental  and  moral  attitude  of  a  great 
many  persons;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  old 
and  young,  are  thinking  differently  about  life  to- 
day from  what  they  were  thinking  a  year  ago 
today;  they  have  a  different  idea  of  what  is  worth 
while-  This  thing  is  in  the  air.  The  newspapers 
reflect  public  sentiment;  nearly  every  one  you  take 
up  has  a  paragraph  or  an  editorial  which  puts  the 
emphasis  on  the  real  things,  the  values  of  char- 
acter. 

"What   shall  we   say  about  the  influence  which 
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-Hy  Mayer  in  New  York  Times. 


has  so  changed  the  mental  and  moral  attitude  of 
great  multitudes  of  people?  What  has  been  taking 
place?  I  think  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
revival  of  religion — the  greatest,  perhaps,  that  this 
country  has  ever  experienced.  It  has  not  taken  on 
the  usual  form,  it  has  not  been  conducted  in  the 
traditional  way,  but  it  is  the  genuine  thing,  it  is 
the  very  thing  that  is  needed.  When  great  multi- 
tudes are  standing  beftre  the  problem  of  life,  con- 
fessing that  it  has  a  different  meaning  to  them  from 
what  once  it  had,  that  things  which  they  were  once 
eagerly  craving  have  lost  much  of  their  charm;  and 
that  things  which  they  once  lightly  regarded  have 
come  to  seem  to  them  the  real  things,  what  can  we 
say  of  them  but  that  they  have  'met  with  a 
change?'  That  is  an  old-tashioned  phrase  and  it  is 
a  good  one  to  describe  what  is  really  meant  by 
conversion.  The  religion  which  is  thus  coming  to 
its  own  in  this  revival  is  not-  one  that  puts  the 
emphasis  on  clearing  off  old  cares  and  getting  ready 
for  heaven,  but  one  that  puts  the  emphasis  on  mak- 
ing this  life  a  better  life  and  this  world  a  better 
world." 


CEUSADE  IN  NEW  JEBSEY 


Beligious  Movement  Said  to  Have  Reduced  Saloon 
Patronage. 

Another  evidence  of  the  scope  and  strength 


of  the  revivalistic  movement  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Business  of  the  saloons  has  been  reduce  J  50 
per  cent.  A  similar  falling  off  has  been  noticed  in 
the  receipts  of  the  theaters.  Thousands  of  con- 
verts have  determined  upon  a  change  of  life." 

In  this  way  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman 
summed  up  the  results  of  the  evacgelistic  campaign 
that  has  just  swept  New  Jersey.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  organized  and  determined  re- 
ligious movements  that  ever  made  headway  in 
the  east. 

Unlike  most  great  revival  movements,  which  are 
conducted  in  one  city  at  a  time,  this  campaign 
swept  a  greater  part  of  the  state  like  a  giant 
dragnet.  Services  were  held  simultaneously  in 
twenty-one  cities  and  towns;  and,  in  some  of  them, 
as  many  as  eight  revival  movements  were  under 
way  at  the  same  time. 

Sixty  trained  evangelists  and  singers  composed 
the  invading  army,  assisted  by  a  large  number  of 
local  pastors  and  workers. 

Not  only  were  religious  services  held  in  the 
churches,  but  in  variety  theaters,  saloons,  in  the 
slums,  in  factories,  business  houses,  on  the  street, 
or  wherever  listeners  could  be  had.  Even  in  jails 
they  were  conducted.  Brass  bands  headed  street 
parades  that  swept  hundreds  into  these  meetings. — 
Philadelphia    North-American. 
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A  CHANGE  IN  THE  DRAMA  -. 


Barrie  Produces  a  Play  Which  Surprises  With  Its 
Simplicity. 

As  in  matters  religious,  so  in  matters  dra- 
matic The  Pandex  has  given  frequent  evi- 
dences of  the  tendency  toward  a  better  level ; 
and  these  evidences  now  begin  to  multiply 
with  such  rapidity  that  their  purpose  is  too 
patent  to  be  mistaken.  For  instance,  the 
most  successful  play  of  the  year  in  New 
York  has  been  an  idyllic  conceit  by  J.  M. 
Barrie,  called  "Peter  Pan,"  a  fantastic  and 
exquisite  thing  which  deals  with  fairies  and 
the  various  other  appointments  of  the  nurs- 
ery and  of  innocent  and  sweet-tempered 
childhood.  On  the  top  of  this  success  comes 
another  from  the  same  author,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  significant  manner 
by  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York 
World  respectively: 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  world  after  all.  The  only 
thing  necessary  is  to  have  the  right  point  of  view. 
Some  of  us,  to  be  sure,  find  it  a  bit  difficult  once  in 
a  while  to  get  just  the  best  slant  on  things,  but  an 
all-wise  Providence,  conscious  of  our  limitations, 
sends  into  the  world  at  occasional  intervals  some 
being  so  imbued  with  optimism,  so  generous  in  his 
willingness  to  share  with  others,  that  his  roseate 
views  of  life  become  the  common  property  of  us  all. 

That  is  something  more  than  mere  sentiment 
awakened  in  the  afterglow  of  a  mellow  Yule-tide. 
It  is  a  statement  of  fact.  Let  any  one  who  doubts 
it  go  to  the  Criterion  Theater  and  see  iirst  "Panta- 
loon," with  "Alice  Sit  by  the  Fire,"  with  its  inde- 
scribably droll  revelation  of  the  strings  of  the 
plays  that  are.  Then,  if  he  is  not  old,  and  cynical, 
and  soured  beyond  the  point  of  getting  happiness 
out  of  anything,  he  wUl  admit  that  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie  has  been  chosen  to  bear  the  message  of 
gladness  to  his  particular  day  and  generation. 

Sounds  enthusiastic,  this,  does  it  not?  Not  a  bit 
like  sober,  analytical  dramatic  criticism.  One 
might  as  well  try  to  analyze  the  joys  that  came  to 
that  five-year-old  boy  of  yours  yesterday  when  his 
eyes  lighted  on  the  new  drum.  You  thought  what 
followed  was  an  awful  din.  To  his  ears  it  was 
music  such  as  all  the  Sembrichs  and  the  Carusos 
and  the  Symphony  Orchestras  combined  could  not 
equal.  Can  you  analyze  that  joy!  If  not,  don't 
try  it  on  that  big,  grown-up  Barrie. 


CHILDREN  AT  THE  PLAY 


New  York  Waifs  Get  the  Benefit  of  Baxile's  De- 
licious Story. 

Maude  Adams  had  among  her  big  audience  at  the 
Empire  last  week  200  wildly  delighted  boys  and 
girls  from  down  Henry  street  way  who  believe  in 
fairies  just  as  we  all  do,  but  who  are  able  to  ex- 
press their  faith  in  demonstrative  manner  which 
grown-ups  might  well  envy. 


.  .They  followed  Peter  Pan  to  Never  Never  Never 
Land  and  back  with  devoted  loyalty,  and  paid  the 
deep-dyed  villain  Hook  the  regular  Bowery  com- 
pliment of  hisses  and  jeers.  Recently  some  one  sent 
round  to  the  Empire  Theater,  and  blew  in  $400 
on  tickets  for  "Peter  Pan."  It  purchased  just 
200  of  the  best  seats  in  the  house.  Those  two  hun- 
dred theater  tickets  were  carted  right  down  to  the 
Henry  Street  Nursery  Settlement,  and  distributed 
among  the  children  of  that  district  who  were  old 
enough  for  a  trip  to  Fairyland.  The  lucky  children 
were  divided  into  four  squads  of  fifty;  and  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings 
these  Henry  Street  delegations  proceeded  joyously 
to  the  Empire,  under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Sobel  and  a 
lady   matron  of   the   Settlement. 

They  were  bright-looking  boys  and  girls,  some 
of  the  latter  pretty  enough  to  be  on  the  stage.  Ten 
to  twelve  years  was  the  average  age.  There  were 
Russian,  Polish  and  Roumanian  children,  and  per- 
haps a  sprinkling  of  "DagOs" — but  they  all  spoke 
correct  and  polite  English,  and  proved  themselves 
loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  joining  in 
singing  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  when  Peter 
Pan  the  Avenger  hauled  down  the  death's-head 
emblem  on  the  pirate  ship  and  ran  up  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

Well,  on  each  of  the  four  nights  that  the  kids 
were  among  those  present,  seated  mostly  in  front 
rows  of  the  first  balcony — the  boys  with  bulging 
eyes  and  breathless  ejaculations  of  "Gee!"  and 
the  girls  with  their  neatly  braided  pigtails  standing 
straight  out  from  the  backs  of  their  heads — the  at- 
mosphere of  the  house  was  intensely  charged  with 
the  atmosphere  of  enthusiasm. 

Miss  Adams  recognized  and  responded  to  it  in- 
stantly, playing  right  at  the  kids  most  of  the  time, 
until  she  had  them  all  en  their  feet,  waving  their 
handkerchiefs  and  scarfs  in  a  frenzy  of  delight. 

"Look  at  him  fly,  will  you!  right  up  onto  the 
mantelpiece!  And  he's  teaching  the  other  kids, 
too."  "That  ball  of  light  is  Tinker  Bell — you  can 
hear  her  ringing — that's  the  way  she  talks.  She's 
jealous  of  Wendy."  "Yes — but  look!  she's  drink- 
ing the  poison  that  the  bad  pirate  put  in  Peter 
Pan's  medicine,  and  she's  saved  Peter's  life.  Oh! 
now  poor  Tink  is  dying,  herself — you  can  see  her 
light  getting  fainter  and  fainter." 

At  this  thrilling  crisis,  Maude  Adams  rushes  dis- 
tractedly down  to  the  footlights,  and  pleads  with 
the  audience: 

"You  know  every  time  any  one  says  there  are 
no  fairies,  somewhere  a  poor  fairy  drops  dead  Oh, 
help  me  to  save  Tinker  Bell!  You  do  believe  in 
fairies,   don't  you?" 

"You  bet  we  do.  Sure,  there's  fairies;"  shout 
the  kids,  half  over  the  balcony  rail. — New  York 
World. 


AIDING   THE   MUSICAL 


A  New  York  Woman  Who   Seeks  to  Make  Thedr 
Way  Easier. 

Though  liberal  endowments  have  been 
forthcoming  for  the  benefit  of  students  of 
science,  such  as  in  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
there  has  been  but  relatively  little  care  for 
the  sensitive  but  wonderful  minds  which 
dwell  among  the  harmonic  abstractions  of 
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music.     Yet  music   is   beginning  to   be   ac-     cal  appears  vital.    It  is  from  the  New  Tork 

knowledged  as  one  of  the  most  important     Herald: 

elements  in  the  promotion  of  better  living,  "There   are  more  starving  artists,  musical  and 

START  THE  DAY  EIOHT 


1.     Instead  of  waking  up   grumpy  and   abusing   the    alarm    clock. 


er7yy^W/^W.WW?^>. 


1?XIPU  vflLCiER 


2.     Buy  a  pipe  organ  and  arise  cheerfully  about  8  a.  m.  to  music  made  by  a  noted,  artist,  as  Mr. 
Carnegie  does.     Try  it  and   see  how  much  better  you  feeL 

— Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 


and  even  in  the  elimination  of  disease.    The      otherwise,  right  here  in  New  York— yes,  right  here 
.  .  in    great-hearted,    generous    New   York — than     any 

following     relates     the     experience    and   the      where  else  in  the  world,  not  even  excepting  Paris 

itself,   despite   all   its   Latin   Quarter   traditions   of 


plea  of  one  person  to  whom  aid  to  the  musi-     pitiful 


penury. 
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Such  is  the  startling  declaration  of  Mrs.  Zilpha 
Barnes  Wood,  a  vocal  instructor,  whose  wide  and 
varied  experience  in  the-  musical  training  of  am- 
bitious young  girls  from  all  over  the  country  and 
■  the  insight  into  their  daily  lives  which  such  an  ex- 
perience must  of  necessity  insure  give  to  her  judg- 
ment upon  the  subject  the  true  ring  of  the  authori- 
tative note. 

Mrs.  Wood  is-  at  present  the  patroness  of  several 
young  girl's  who  have  come  from  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  young  girls  whose  voices  give  promise 
of  great  things  in  the  future  and  to  whom  she  acts 
in  the  role  of  the  fairy  godmother,  giving  them  of 
her  care  and  instruction  for  the  pure  joy  of  the 
mature  artist  who  watches  the  budding  of  the 
embryo  artist  in  another. 

It  was  chiefly  because  of  her  great  difficulty  in 
making  these  girl  proteges'  careers  possible  that 
Mrs.  Wood  became  interested  in  the  abstract  ques- 
tion of  the  musical  student  in  New  York.  It  is 
true,  as  she  points  out,  that  New  York  has  many 
splendid  and  convieniently  appointed  studio  build- 
ings, but  poor  girls  cannot  live  in  them.  They  are 
far  beyond  the  means  of  any  except  the  very 
wealthy  girl  or  the  successful  teacher  of  art  or 
music,  who  have  thus  far  monopolized  their  accom- 
modations. 

"The  greatest  tragedy  in  the  world,"  said  Mrs. 
Wood,  "greater  even  than  any  tragedy  ever  writ- 
ten into  drama  or  breathed  into  music,  is  the  trag- 
edy of  just  the  artistic  temperament.  Whatever 
its  environment,  the  artistic  temperament  carries 
with  it  its  own  punishment,  its  own  pain.  This 
punishment,  this  pain,  is  often  as  not  almost  un- 
bearable at  times  even  under  the  most  benignant 
influences,  even  in  the  most  luxurious  and  aesthetic 
backgrounds.  How  much  greater,  then,  must  it  be 
when  the  person  so  gifted  happens  to  have  his  lines 
cast  in  hard  places?  If  instead  of  abundant  human 
love  and  human  sympathy;  if  instead  of  a  reason- 
able share  of  the  creature  comforts— fire  and  food 
and  warm  clothing  and  a  tight  roof— -he  finds  him- 
self a  stranger,  alone  and  penniless,  in  a  great  city, 
perhaps  for  several  years  doomed  to  almost  unceas- 
iiig  privations,  if  not  actual  hunger,  how  much 
greater,  then,  must  he  of  the  artistic  temperament 
suffer  while  striving  to  justify  his  possession  of  the 
divine  fire? 

What  New  York  needs  is  a  system  of  well  man- 
aged studio  buildings  where  girls  of  very  small 
nieans  can  live  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  pri- 
vacy and  comfort.  I  see  there  is  an  agitation  going 
on  just  now  for  a  system  of  working  girls'  hotels 
and  lodging  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
factory  and  shopgirl  class.  No  doubt  that  class 
need  such  places  very  urgently;  nevertheless  I  do 
not  think  it  could  exceed  the  similar  need  of  the 
more  gently  nurtured  and  always  refined  musical 
student. 

Carnegie  Hall. 

"Living  as  I  do  in  Carnegie  Hall,  which  is  mono- 
polized by  the  teaching  element  of  the  musical  pro- 
fession, it  is  rather  surprising  to  me  that  the  idea 
has  not  already  found  lodgment  in  Mr.  Carnegie's 
big,  original  brain  and  in  his  equally  big  and  orig- 
inal heart.  Carnegie  Hall  has  made  possible  the 
career  of  innumerable  of  us  teachers  of  music.  We 
form  a  colony  here;  we  can  live  in  comfort,  even 
in  elegance. 

"Nor  are  hunger  and  privation  and  death  the 
only  or  greatest  dangers  to  which  tne  young  girl 
musician  is  subjected  during  the  studio  life  in  New 
York.  The  danger  to  character,  to  manners,  and 
even  to  morals  is   even  greater  when  she     is     re- 


stricted as  to  the  neighborhood  she  must  live  in, 
and  particularly  as  regards  the  formation  of  un- 
desirable companionships. 

' '  The  musical  student  who  comes  from  the 
smaller  city  or  the  country  town  to  pursue  her 
studies  in  New  York  is  essentially  a  more  or  less 
unsophisticated  young  girl.  She  is  so  fine  and  so 
good  and  withal  so  confiding  that  she  is  bound  to 
run  against  all  manner  of  unpleasant  experiences, 
and  this  tendency  is  a  thousand  times  augmented 
when  she  is  obliged  to  live  below  a  certain  figure. 
A  system  of  model  studio  buildings,  buildings  de- 
signed to  shelter  the  girl  of  very  limited  means, 
would  prove  not  only  a  godsend  to  the  girls  so  far 
as  their  social  and  moral  welfare  are  concerned  but 
would  also  make  their  artistic  careers  the  more  sure 
and  complete.  No,  I  do  not  subscribe  very  heartily 
to  the  old  theory — which,  happily,  is  growing  obso- 
lete among  psychologists — that  hardships  and  ob- 
stacles act  in  any  line  of  human  activity  as  incen- 
tives to  endeavor.  It  was  a  false  doctrine, 
especially  when  applied  to  the  art  devotee,  because 
for  one  artist  who  succeeds  in  spite  of  physical  and 
financial  handicaps  a  thousand  equally  potential 
artists  go  down  into  oblivion,  crushed  out  by  cir- 
cumstances over  which  they  had  no  control.  The 
crying  need  is  that  some  wise  philanthropist  take 
the  initiative  and  prove  by  some  experimental  pro- 
cess how  much  progress  can  be  made  by  removing 
all  the  friction  possible  •  from  the  student 's  path- 
way. 

AN  ARCADIA  FOK  STREET  AKABS 


Refuges  and  Corrective  Institutions  Now  Located 
In  Suburbs. 

What  to  do  with  the  gamin  of  the  great  city  is 
a  problem  that  is  just  now  receiving  a  new  solu- 
tion. The  child  of  the  street,  homeless,  lawless, 
original,  is  jusit  as  much  in  evidence  today  as  he 
was  in  the  days  of  Gavroche  and  Oliver  Twist,  and 
quite  as  often  does  he  find  his  way,  "more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,"  to  the  criminal  courts  of 
the  city. 

Since  the  days  when  children  of  the  London 
slums  were  condemned  to  death  for  stealing,  hu- 
manitarians in  England  and  the  United  States  have 
founded  various  asylums  for  juvi  uile  delinquents 
in  our  big  cities  to  take  such  youthful  offenders 
as  the  criminal  courts  have  passed  sentence  upon. 
These  asylums,  however,  although  equipped  with 
educational  facilities  and  conducted  with  the  idea 
of  reforming  and  making  good  citizens  of  the  chil- 
dren that  have  been  placed  in  their  charge,  have 
in  reality  been  nothing  more  than  prisons.  Their 
occupants,  crowded  together  by  the  thousand  in  one 
building,  have  enjoyed  little  of  the  freedom  and 
nothing  of  the  home  life  and  environment  needed 
to  give  them  the  fullest  development.  This  lack 
in  the  treatment  of  delinquent  children  was  first 
recognized  in  France  by  the  splitting  up  of  the  large 
asylums  of  Paris  and  their  removal  to  the  village 
of  Mettray.  Here  the  waifs  of  the  metropolis 
were  segregated  and  housed  in  comparatively  small 
buildings,  sixty  children  in  a  building,  far  from  the 
baneful  influences  of  the  great  city.  A  similar 
plan  was  afterward  adopted  in  England  by  Dr. 
Barnardo,  who  founded  various  colonies  of  the 
street  children  of  London  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  Nine  thousand  children  were  cared  for  in 
this  way,  and  since  then  the  plan  has  been  gener- 
ally put  in  practice  in  Great  Britain  by  those  in- 
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terested  in  the  welfare  of  the   offspring     of     the 
slums. 

It  was  not  until  eight  years  ago  that  the  first 
New  York  asylum  turned  its  attention  to  this 
method  of  caring  for  its  youthful  charges. 

Four  years  ago  a  tract  of  about  300  acres  of  land, 
situated  between  Dobbs  Ferry  and  Hastings-on-the 
Hudson,  was  purchased  and  laid  out  in  the  form 
of  a  little  settlement,  consisting  of  fifteen  cottages, 
a  schoolhouse,  industrial  building,  and  power 
house,  ay  June  of  this  year  the  work  of  construc- 
tion was  finished,  the  old  ivy-covered  asylum  at 
Washington  Heights  abandoned,  ana  the  children 
were  moved  to  their  new  quarters,  where  they  are 
now  passing  their  first  winter  in  the  country. 

Since  the  directors  of  the  Juvenile  Asylum  de- 
cided to  make  this  change  they  have  been  followed 
by  nine  other  similar  institutions  of  the  city,  all 
of  which  are  now  building  cottages  for  the  children 
in  the  country,  and  preparing  to  give  up  the  prison- 
like dwellings  that  they  now  occupy. 

It  gives  one  an  odd  sensation  of  surprise  to  find 
this  little  settlement  of  New  York  street  arabs  in 
its  present   sylvan   surroundings.     The  spot   chosen 
goes  by  the  name  of  Echo  Hill,  and  adjoins     the 
Cochrane  and  Villard  estates.     Not  far     from     it, 
either  to  the  north  or  south,  are  the  lordly  villas  of 
many    of    the    city's    well-known    millionaires,    the 
whole  region  being  famous  for  its  beautiful  coun- 
try seats.     The  children's  village,  however,  with  its 
odd  social  contrasts^  is  outwardly,  at  least,  in  keep- 
ing with  its  environment.     There  is  nothing  of  the 
appearance  of  the  traditional  reformatory  about  it, 
with  the  latter 's  complement  of  keepers  and  its  all- 
pervading  atmosphere  of  restraint  and  coercion.  On 
the  crest  of  a  long  ridge  which  separates  the  Saw- 
mill River  from  the  Hudson  one  sees  a  fiinge  of 
architecturally    beautiful    cottages,    each    the    home 
of  twenty   boys,  built   around   a   village  green.     \ 
big  brick  schoolhouse,  with  seats  for  500  children, 
rises  above  the  other  buildings,  while  below  it,  part 
way  down  the  ridge,  is  the  power  house  and  kitchen, 
furnishing   heat   and   food   to   the     entire     village. 
Twenty-two    acres   have,   so   far,   been   turned   into 
a   garden,   cultivated,  of   course,  by  the   boys,   and 
producing  last  summer  fresh  vegetables  in  sufScient 
quantities    for    the    needs    of    the   village,   with    a 
small  surplus  for  market.     There  are  baseball  and 
football  grounds,  ponds  for  skating,  hills  and  sleds 
for  coasting,  and,  most  significant  of  aU  the  changed 
conditions,  there  is  not  a  wall   or  a  fence  of  any 
kind   about   the   place.     For   the   first    time   in   his 
experience   the    child    of   the   streets   finds   himself 
in   the   full   freedom   of  nature,   with   none   of   the 
old  bondage  to  remind  him  of  his  days  of  tenement 
house  slavery. — New  York  Times. 


ELEVATION  OF  THE  DRAMA 


Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  Thinks  America  Needs  En- 
dowed Theatres. 

It  is  only  the  privilege  of  a  few  to  meet  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  off  the  stage.  The  few  who  have 
that  opportunity  know  what  a  wonderful  woman 
Sarah  Bernhardt  is.  They  know  of  her  personality 
outside   of   her   art. 

She  does  not  languish. 

She  is  not  limp. 

She  is  full  of  vitality,  magnetism  and  vigorous 
personality.  A  Herald  reporter  called  on  her  the 
other  day  at  Mme.  Bernhardt 's  apartments  at  the 
Hotel   Majestic. 


"Would  a  national  theatre  be  a  good  thing  for 
America?"   was    asked. 

"Of  course  it  would.  What  a  silly  question! 
There  is  a  great  basis,  a  great  foundation.  Other- 
wise you  have  no  outlet,  no  escape.  A  national 
theatre  is  just  as  sure  to  come  to  America,  in 
course  of  time,  as  it  was  to  France.  It  may  seem 
a  long  way  off  just  now.  But  wait.  The  realiza- 
tion of  it  is  possibly  not  so  far  away  as  you  think. 
You  have  so  many  young  authors  here  in  America, 
so  many  young  men  who  are  striving  so  hard  to 
write  good  plays  and  who  receive  so  little  encour- 
agement from  your  managers  and  public  that  a 
national  theatre  is  quite  as  necessary  to  you  as  are 
your  street  cars  and  your  subway.  There  must  be 
an    outlet   for   genius. 

"I  am  not  a  strong  believer  in  the  importation 
of  foreign  plays.  I  believe  in  encouraging  home 
talent,  I  am  sure  that  home  talent  is  here 
in  America,  and  that  you  have  in  embryo 
great  playwrights  in  this  country.  You  Amer- 
ican theatre-goers  seem  to  care  very  little 
for  Shakespeare-  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  that 
indicates,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  a  very  sure  thing 
that  when  you  do  establish  a  national  theatre  you 
should  not  make  a  point  of  making  it  a  Shakes- 
perian  theatre.  That  is  as  near  as  I  can  determine 
your  threatened  danger. 

"Stick  to  your  native  talent.  Bring  up  and 
nurse  and  cultivate  and  encourage  and  make  profit- 
able a  Shakespeare  of  your  own.  After  your  na- 
tional theatre  has  made  itself  pronounced  and  suc- 
cessful then  you  can  take  up  the  real  Shakespeare. 
The  great  American  brain,  like  the  great  American 
machinery,  is  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  litera- 
ture and  art  as  well  as  in  science  and  in  finance.  I 
look  upon  a  national  theatre — an  endowed  theatre 
— in  this  country  as  sure  to  come.  It  may  not  be 
needed,  but  it  must  be." — New  York  Herald. 


TOO  MUC3H  LAUGH  IN  PLAYS 


Olga    Nethersole    Pleads    for   More   Attention    to 
Emotions. 

Some  four  years  ago  Miss  Olga  Nethersole  played 
"Sapho"  at  Wallack's  Theatre  and  was  prosecuted 
for  it  by  the  authorities.  Later  she  was  exonerated 
in  court  and  the  jury  sent  her  a  letter  with  their 
twelve  signatures,  assuring  her  that  the  case  never 
should  have  been  brought  against  her  or  her  play. 
But  the  incident  stirred  up  a  theatrical  tempest 
that  was  a  nine  days'  wonder. 

Just  before  reviewing  the  play  ^n  New  York  re- 
cently, she  was  asked: 

"Do  you  think  that  the  theatre  going  public  of 
New  York  has  broadened  in  its  ideas  during  the 
four  years  you  have  been  away?" 

"Are  you  referring  to  the  feeling  and  ideas 
which  prompted  my  prosecution  f" 

"Yes." 

"My  true  answer  to  that  would  be  that  it  was 
not  the  public  at  large  who  objected,  only  a  sec- 
tion of  them — the  fanatics,  in  fact — those  who  were 
actuated  by  narrow-mindedness,  and  I  could  not 
fairly  judge  all  the  city  by  those  few.  During  the 
first  week  of  '  Sapho 's'  production  in  London,  at 
the  Adelphi  Theatre,  the  play  was  visited  by  the 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  several  other  members  of 
the  royal  family." 

"As  a  rebuke  to  New  York?" 

"Well,  it  may  have  been  so." 
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"I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  John  Hare,  one  of  our 
veteran  English  actor-managers,  who  said  lately 
to  one  of  his  audiences:  'In  the  twentieth  century 
true  drama  has  to  fight  for  'its  very  existence. ' 

"Both  here  and  in  England  the  childish  humors 
of  musical  comedies,  of  the  vaudeville  houses,  of 
hippodromes  and  such  like  are  lauded  to  the  skies 
by  the  press,  whose  privilege  it  surely  is  to  sepa- 
rate the  chaff  from  the  grain,  the  dross  from  the 
gold.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  deplorable  and  will 
bring  upon  us  English  speaking  people  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  of  more  artistic  nations. 

"The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  Let  him 
who  wields  it,  then,  realize  his  power,  his  respon- 
sibility and  not  always  mock,  sneer  and  belittle  the 
serious  and  the  ambitious." 

The  Mania  to  Laugh. 

"Do  you  mean  that  Americans  are  given  to 
treating  the  stage  as  a  joke?" 

"The  craze — the  mania  I  should  like  to  call  it 
— to  laugh  and  laugh  and  laugh  has  crept  into 
the  theatre  as  it  has  into  every  other  walk  of  life. 
Get  a  laugh,  no  matter  whose  feelings  you  hurt, 
no  matter  upon  what  sacred  ground  you  tread. 
Get  a  laugh,  that  is  the  cry  of  today.  Laughing 
is  good  for  all  of  us,  that  is  acknowledged,  but 
balance  also  is  acknowledged  to  be  good  for  man- 
kind and  contrast  is  the  law  of  nature.  The 
shadow  jiroves  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

"The  is  a  tendency  today  to  write  foolishly  on 
serious  subjects  and  seriously  on  follies,  and  above 
all,  so  much  is  sacrificed  nowadays  to  get  a  laugh. 

' '  A  drama  is  a  play  dealing  with  the  intellect 
or  emotions;  melodrama,  a  play  dealing  with  ac- 
tion to  the  aecompainment  of  music.  Whereas  drama 
— properly  defined — means  action,  therefore  all 
plays  and  dramas,  whether  the  action  be  of  the 
intellect,  emotions,  senses   or  physical. 

"I  believe,  ioo,  that  the  vital  subjects  of  the 
day  should  be  discussed — love,  hate,  passion,  ava- 
rice, jealousy,  parentage,  gain,  education,  graft,  re- 
ligion, democracy,  autocracy  and  honor.  On  the 
contrary,  the  tone  of  the  drama  today  is  'light' 
in  the  sense  of  trifling." — New  York  Herald. 


HOUSE  OF  HUNDRED  SOREOWS 


New   York's   Lowest   Den   of   Vice    and    Crime    is 
Finally  Obliterated. 

The  House  of  the  Hundred  Sorrows  is  doomed. 
It  has  been  so  decreed  by  the  health  department  of 
this  great  and  Christian  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
decree  is  Inexorable.  . 

The  House  of  the  Hundred  Sorrows  must  go.  A 
few  brief  months  and  James  slip  will  know  its  an- 
cient landmark  no  more.  Women's  weeping  and 
women's  wailing  will  not  save  a  stick  or  stone  of 
it.  It  is  doomed  to  swift  and  final  demolition. 
Neither  the  hypocritical  blubberings  of  Mother 
Shiply,  the  beldat^e  proprietress,  nor  the  unpotent 
blssphemies  of  Mother  Shiply 's  unholy  guests  can 
put  off  for  a  single  hour  the  righteous  day  when 
that  charnel  house  of  iniquity  shall  be  pulled  down 
— pulled  down,  it  so  may  happen,  about  their  own 
blighted,    battered    carcasses. 

For  the  House  of  the  Hundred  Sorrows  is  the 
ultima  Thule  of  them  whom  sweet  Euphemy  calls 
"unfortunates."  The  Sorrows  is  the  last  roof  un- 
der which  they  sleep  before  they  seek  the  tide  or 
are  carried  away  to  the  Potter 's  Field.  The  Sor- 
rows is  the  last  inn,  the  final  brief  tarrying  place 
upon  that  long,  hard,  dusty  road  which  years  and 


years  and  years  ago  began  a  primrose  path,  sensu- 
ous with  color  and  sweet  smells.  The  Sorrows  has 
been  the  "jumping  off"  place  for  four  generations 
of  "unfortunates,"  and  Mother  Shiply  may  well 
weep  and  her  guests  curse  their  luck  and  incident- 
ally the  health  department;  for  when  the  blistered 
old  dwelling  in  James  slip  is  pulled  down  there  is 
nothing  before  them  save  the  tide  and  the  Potter's 
Field. 

Standing  cheek  by  jowl  with  two  other  decayed 
and  foulsome  rookeries,  Mother  Shiply 's  is  unique 
even  in  the  prevalent  classic  squalor  of  James  slip. 
But  a  stone's  throw  from  the  water  front,  it  stands 
directly  opposite  a  row  of  houses  famous  for  their 
iniquities.  These  houses  have  for  several  genera- 
tions been  the  scene  of  mysterious  crimes.  From 
the  second  floor  front  window  of  Mother  Shiply 's 
one  can  look  down  into  the  little  room  in  the  house 
next  door  and  have  pointed  out  to  one's  horror 
stricken  vision  the  very  spot  where  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  they  found  Cob  Dock  Mary,  a  vic- 
tim of  the  famous  Whitechapel  killing  for  which 
the  Finnish  sailor  went  to  the  chair.  Indeed,  from 
this  little  grimy  front  window  one  could  toss  out  .• 
whole  baker's  dozen  of  biscuits  with  the  almost 
absolute  surety  that  wheresoever  they  might  fall, 
in  whatsoever  direction,  the  spot  would  be  the  land 
mark  of  some  famous  and  horrible  crime. 

And  yet,  despite  the  greater  notoriety  of  its 
neighbors,  the  House  of  the  Hundred  Sorrows  is 
more  terrible  and  more  terrifying  than  all  else  in 
the  purlieus  of  James  slip.  No  crimes  have  been 
committed  here,  no  mysterious  midnight  murders. 
None,  that  is,  that  the  police  wot  of.  And  the 
House  of  the  Hundred  Sorrows  needs  none  such 
rude,  revolting  crimes  to  justify  its  name,  for 
within  its  foul  darkness  there  are  to  be  seen  mor( 
horrifying  spectacles  than  any  deft  Whitechapel 
knife  can  perpetrate. 

The    Price   of   Admission. 

No  Cerberus  guards  the  door  of  this  hell.  One 
may  pass  within  without  fear  of  challenge,  and  one 
may  remain  for  a  spell  if  one  be  not  too  inquisi- 
tive; or  one  may  remain  a  very  great  while  and  b( 
very  inquisitive,  in  a  diplomatic  way,  if  one  dis- 
tributes judiciously  a  pocketful  of  pennies. 

Pennies  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as 
— indeed,  better  than — nickels  or  dimes.  Penniei 
are  the  currency  of  this  quarter.  For  a  penny  any 
one  of  Mother  Shiply 's  guests  can  purchase  forget- 
fulness  for  a  brief  moment  at  least,  and  a  nickel  or 
a  dime  cannot  make  that  forgetfulness  more  satis- 
factory. The  precious  lethe  which  is  here  dispensed 
by  Mother  Shiply  at  such  a  ridiculously  cheap  figure 
is  casked  in  a  black  barrel.  The  black  barrel  stands 
on  end  upon  a  soap  box  in  a  corner  of  the  bacV 
room  on  the  ground  floor.  At  the  very  lower  end 
of  the  barrel  is  a  bung-hole  into  which  has  beer 
fitted  a  rubber  hose.  The  free  end  of  this  rubber 
hose  is  supplied  with  an  automatic  nipple,  and  for 
the  small  price  of  one  red  penny  Mother  Shiply 
vouchsafes  to  her  guest  the  inalienable  right  to 
draw  into  her  dry,  crackling  throat  as  much  of  that 
lethean  potion  as  she  can  obtain  between  two  deep 
drawn  breaths.  The  basic  principle  of  the  concoc- 
tion in  the  black  barrel  is  wood  alcohol,  deadliest 
of  poisons,  but  notwithstanding  all  that  Mother 
Shiply 's  guests  soon  perfect  themselves  in  the  art 
of  long  and  deep  and  sustained  breathing.  They 
must  breathe  deep  in  order  to  get  their  penny's 
worth. 

She  whom  they  call  Sailor  Blanche  had  just 
drawn  the  deep  preliminary  breath  and  had  put  the 
nipple   beneath   her  blue,   swollen   lips   when  a  re- 
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porter  for  the  Herald  groped  his  way  through  the  groups 
of  huddled  figures  scattered  about  the  filthy  warren — 
for  it  looked  more  like  the  haunt  of  some  strange  vicious 
species  of  rodent  than  any  human  habitation. 

Two  windows,  grimy  and  cobwebbed,  looked  into  a 
small  courtyard,  foul  and  reeking.  For  a  little  while  all 
one  could  see  in  the  darkness  were  the  patches  of  dim 
light  framed  in  these  two  windows,  and  in  the  dim 
light  the  kneeling  figure  of  Sailor  Blanche,  upon  whose 
face  the  light  fell  aslant,  showing  the  profile  of  an 
elderly  woman  whose  head  had  long  been  gray  and  who 
bore  across  her  forehead,  a  half-healed  gash.  But  as 
one's  eyes  became,  like  a  rat 's,  adjusted  to  the  darkness, 
one  gradually  became  conscious,  first,  that  all  Mother 
Shiply's  guests  were  women  and,  second,  after  one's 
eyes  had  still  got  a  little  more  used  to  seeing  in  the  dark, 
that   they  were  all  old  women. 

Old  and  battered  and  worn  is  every  woman  under 
Mother  Shiply's  roof.  If  it  were  not  so  they  would  not 
be  guests  of  the  House  of  the  Hundred  Sorrows.  No- 
body, not  even  such  as  these,  likes  Mother  Shiply's,  and 
nobody,  not  even  a  water  front  woman,  likes  to  drink 
forgetfulness  out  of  a  rubber  hose.  But  there  is  no  help 
for  it.  They  are  here  because  it  is  their  logical  end, 
the  end  of  the  primrose  path,  and  as  a  rule  they  bear 
that  end  stoically — stoically  at  least  so  long  as  the  thirst 
is  not  too  burning. 

A  Drink  for  a  Penny. 

Quiet  reigns.  The  bleared  eyes  that  are  not  closed  in 
sleep  all  are  peering  across  to  the  black 
barrel  in  the  corner.  They  are  watching 
Sailor  Blanche  intently,  and  as  they 
watch  one  becomes  aware  that  the  lips 
of  the  company  are  moving  in  unison, 
moving  and  whispering  something  under 
the  breath.  Then  the  silence  is  broken 
by  a  choking  and  strangling  sound  from 
the  direction  of  the  black  barrel  in  the 
corner.  Sailor  Blanche  is  struggling 
with  thwarted  nature,  which  insists 
upon  asserting  itself,  and  after  a  last 
final  gasp  she  drops  the  nipple  from  be- 
tween her  teeth  and,  still  choking,  re- 
gains her  feet. 

Then  Sailoi'  Blanche's 
companions,  all  the  old 
hags,  all  the  old  cronies, 
all  the  old  beldames,  be- 
gin to  compare  notes  as 
to  the  probable  number 
of  minutes  Sailor 
Blanche  had  been  able 
to  "suck  the  nipple." 
They  base  their  compu- 
tations upon  the  num- 
bers they  have  counted 
under  their  breaths, 
which  have  been  no  less 
than  twenty-eight. 

The  operation  is  re- 
peated indefinitely  so 
long  as  the  pennies  last 
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and  as  often  in  the  course  of  the  day  as  the 
pennies  are  obtainable.  On  this  particular  after- 
noon, although  it  was  middle  of  December 
and  the  temperature  freezing,  the  guests  of  the 
House  of  the  Hundred  Sorrows  sat  in  the  stark 
cold.  The  rusty  drum  stove  had  long  since  forgot- 
ten the  sensation  of  even  a  feeble  fire  in  its  cada- 
verous maw,  and  for  mutual  warmth  the  beldames 
huddled  in  twos  and  threes,  upon  boxes  and  broken 
chairs  and  even  upon  the  floor — huddled  with  their 
arms  about  one  another  like  old  children  and  with 
the  garrulity  of  old  age  told  each  other  tales  of  the 
past.  For  the  effect  of  the  draught  from  the  black 
barrel  in  the  corner  is  Lrst  to  make  Mother  Shiply's 
guest  reminiscent  and  then  to  make  her  sleep  and 
forget. 

Though  the  stories  they  tell  in  the  House  of  the 
Hundred  Sorrows  are  multiple  and  varied,  they  are 
one  and  the  same.  All  widely  differentiated  in  de- 
tail, these  stories  are  in  essence  but  improvisations 
upon  the  one  great  eternal  theme.  As  has  already 
been  stated  the  long,  hard,  dusty  road  whither 
Mother  Shiply's  guests  travelled  to  her  hospitable 
black  barrel  began  its  course  as  a  fair  primrose 
way.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  follow 
the  geographical  course  ol  that  road,  beginning  in 
the  regions  where  it  wound  its  way  pleasantly,  and 
following  it  through  all  its  deviations  until  it  brings 
us  straight  to  Mother  Shiply's  door  m  James  slip, 
a  stone's  toss  from  the  East  Eiver. 

For  one  woman,  a  tall,  thin,  broken  creature  with 
blackened  eyes  and  swollen  features,  the  long,  hard, 
dusty  road  leads  back  to  a  primrose  path  in  May- 
fair,  London.  To  the  inmates  of  the  House  of  the 
Hundred  Sorrows  she  is  known  as  the  "Tarantula." 
She  has  "done  time"  on  the  island,  not  once,  but 
five  times  within  the  last  five  years.  She  is  a  vio- 
lent character,  violent  even  according  to  the  stand- 
ards set  up  by  James  slip  habitues.  She  has  fig- 
ured in  several  stabbing  affrays,  and  only  a  few 
months  ago  she  would  have  strangled  a  fellow 
guest  to  death  had  it  not  been  for  Mother  Shiply's 
interference.  She  got  two  months  for  that.  She 
looks  as  though  she  ought  to  have  been  born  and 
bred  in  James  slip.  But  she  wasn't.  Sue  is  the 
daughter  of  an  English  army  otiicer,  and  thirty 
years  ago  she  reigned  a  veritable  siren  in  the  gilded 
and  fashionable  half  world  of  the  British  me- 
tropolis. 

For  others,  again,  the  road  leads  back  to  a  prim- 
rose path  that  began  in  a  country  village  where  she 
was  born.  From  Connecticut,  from  New  Jersey, 
from  Pennsylvania  and  from  Jp  State  they  came 
in  the  long  ago,  young  and  fresh  faced  and  feather 
brained,  came  to  the  great  city  to  earn  their  bread 
in  shop  or  store  or  factory,  or  perhaps  on  the  boards 
of  a  theater.  They  came  expecting  to  conquer,  but 
they  themselves  were  conquered,  swallowed  up  in 
the  maelstrom  of  a  life  which  rural  breeding  and 
rural  manners  have  small  chances  to  combat 
against. 

Another  artery  leads  one  to  the  upper  theater  dis- 
trict, and  from  this  source  the  primrose  path  leads 
to  the  House  of  the  Hundred  Sorrows  surest  and 
swiftest  of  all.  The  primrose  path  that  skirts  by 
Central  Park  and  down  Broadway  invites  the  way- 
farer to  tarry  a  space  in  the  gay  Tenderloin.  Until 
the  Tenderloin  is  reached  there  is  always  hope — 
matters  can  or  could  be  usually  mended  if  the  way- 
farer would  but  turn  back  and  retrace  her  steps. 
But  once  she  turns  her  direction  into  any  of  the 
bypaths  almost  invariably  her  doom  is  sealed.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  time,  years,  perhaps,  to  be  sure, 
but  nevertheless  the  day  is  appointed  when  she  will 


at  last  turn  her  feet  eastward  into  James  slip  and 
timidly  rap  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  the  Hun- 
dred Sorrows. 

A  Choice  of  Evils. 

Sometimes,  alas!  only  too  often,  she  does  not  rap 
at  Mother  Shiply's.  Very  frequently,  when  she 
reaches  James  slip,  she  walks  stonily  past  the 
House  of  the  Hundred  Sorrows,  walKS  past  and  on- 
ward until  she  reaches  the  water  front,  where  the 
ships  swing  in  the  tide.  If  she  is  particularly 
"game"  and  the  sound  of  the  water  lapping 
against  the  piles  does  not  terrify  her,  she  will  walk 
to  the  end  of  the  "tailpiece"  and  end  it  all  then 
and  there.  It  is  something  of  a  reflection  upon 
Mother  Shiply's  hospitality  to  say  that  her  poten- 
tial guests  do  this  very  thing  with  appalling  fre- 
quency, but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  fifty  per 
cent  of  those  who  are  either  her  guests  or  about  to 
become  such  do  walk  to  the  end  of  the  tailpiece  in 
James  slip  or  some  of  the  surrounding  wharves  and 
seek  in  tire  tide  that  peace  and  forgetfulness  which 
may  be  purchased  at  Mother  Shiply's  for  a  penny 
a  draught,  but  which  is  not  so  effectual  as  that 
eternal  peace  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  river's 
bed. 

Sometimes,  however,  our  paternalistic  authorities 
interfere  with  a  woman's  seeking  death  in  this 
comparatively  decent  manner,  and  ere  the  poor 
creature  has  drunk  sufficiently  of  the  cup  of  death 
an  obnoxious  policeman  has  hauled  her  back  to  life 
again.  Sometimes  the  woman  is  glad  at  the  last 
moment,  and  is  willing  to  be  thus  snatched  from  a 
watery  grave.  But  oftener  SLe  rewards  her  saviour 
with  blasphemy  and,  what  is  more  effective,  wHh 
James  slip  billingsgate.  There  is  probably  no  man 
under  the  sun  whom  Mother  Shiply's  guests  re- 
gard with  more  hatred  and  contempt  than  that  same 
well-meaning,  dutiful  policeman  who  happens  to 
have  saved  the  life  of  one  of  these  crab-like,  bloated 
creatures  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own. 

The  tariff  at  Mother  Shiply's  is  not  exorbitant. 
Everything  is  priced  proportionately  to  that  of  the 
draught  from  the  black  barrel.  Here  the  homeless 
beldame  may  sleep  for  a  penny,  though  Mother 
Shiply  does  not  vouch  for  the  accommodations  of- 
fered. There  are  no  beds,  no  couches — naught  but 
some  heaps  of  rags,  occasionally  an  unhealthy  look- 
ing mattress  tumbled  into  a  corner.  The  penny 
does  not  include  sheets  and  pillow  cases  and  pil- 
lows. The  House  of  the  Hundred  Sorrows  knows  no 
luxuries  such  as  these.  Its  habitues  have  long 
since  forgotten  that  sheets  and  pillows  and  pillow 
cases  are  essential  to  a  good  night's  rest.  For  a 
penny,  an  extra  penny,  they  may,  however,  rent  a 
thick  cotton  blanket  from  Mother  Shiply.  But  that 
extra  penny  will  not  be  spent  unless  the  night  be 
bitter  cold  and  unless  the  pennies  are  not  less  than 
a  trio.  For  what  need  hath  any  mother's  daughter 
for  a  blanket  to  cover  her  carcass  when  for  the 
price  thereof  she  may  drink  one  long  deep  draught 
from  the  black  barrel  in  the  corner? 

With  the  passing  of  Mother  Shiply's  there  will 
disappear  something  more  laan  a  weir  I  and  notable 
metropolitan  institution.  Not  only  does  it  not  have 
its  counterpart  in  all  New  York  city,  but  it  so  hap- 
pens that  there  are  only  two  other  places  to  corres- 
pond with  it  in  all  the  world.  It  is  one  of  a 
triumvirate  of  human  charnel  houses.  There  is  a 
House  of  a  Hundred  Sorrows  in  London,  and  there 
is  a  similar  house  in  Calcutta.  What  is  particularly 
interesting  Mother  Shiply's  guests  these  days  is 
where  Mother  Shiply  will  next  set  up  her  house- 
hold   demons. — New    York    Herald. 
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ATTENTION,  AL- 
READY MUCH  CON- 
CENTRATED UPON 
THE  PROBLEM  OF 
NAVIGATING  THE 
AIR,  IS  STILL  FUR- 
THER  DIRECTED 
TO  THIS  SUBJECT 
BY  THE  A  N- 
NOUNCEMENT  OF 
A  PROPOSED  AIR- 
SHIP EXPEDITION 
TO  THE  NORTH 
POLE— OTHER 
AERIAL    AFFAIRS. 


At  a  time  when  popu- 
lar interest  is  most 
closely  confined  to  the 
immediate  considera- 
tions of  business  and 
0  f  political  reform, 
double  interest  and  refreshment  attaches  to 
the  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  best  of  Ameri- 


— Re-drawn   from    New   York    World. 

can    newspaper    correspondents    from    the 
very  midst   of  the  vortex   to   attempt   the 
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extremely  bold  and,  perhaps,  hazardous 
thing  of •  making  the  first  practical  irse  of 
aerial  navigation  by  setting  forth  upon  £t. 
journey  toward  the  North  .Pole.  It  is  prob- 
ably too  late  to  doubt  the  ultimate  utility 
of  the  airship,  but  the  venture  of  Mr.  "Walter 
Wellman,  as  outlined  in  the  ensuing  clipping 
from  his  own  letters  to  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald,  has  quite  amazed  the  world  in  gen- 
eral and  started  a  new  quota  of  popular 
wonderment.  Additional  importance  at- 
taches to  it  when,  in  contemporary  press 
issues,  accounts  are  read  of  the  conditional 
purchase  by  the  French  government  of  all 
rights  to  the  "first  real  airship"  now  being 
manufactured  by  a  firm  in  Ohio,  of  the  in- 
vention of  an  aerial  battleship,  and  of  the 
prospective  devising  by  the  maker  of  the 
submarine  boats  of  a  flying  apparatus  which 
can  be  attached  to  and  operated  by  an  indi- 
vidual person. 


TO  THE  POLE  BY  AIRSHIP 


Calculations    by    WMch    Walter    Wellman    Gauges 
His  Undertaking. 

Early  in  the  year  the  distinguished  news- 
paper correspondent  Walter  "Wellman,  who 
in  his  own  fraternity  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  De  Blowitz.  of  America,  and  who  once 
before  conducted  an  Arctic  expedition,  an- 
nounced that  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  had 
commissioned  him  to  build  sn  airship  and  to 
sail  for  the  North  Pole.  The  announcement 
was  greeted  both  with  ridicule  and  with 
respect.  In  answer  to  both  greetings,  Mr. 
Wellinan  wrote  the  following: 

What  are  the  wind  and  weather  conditions  we 
are  likely  to  encounter  in  the  arctic  regions  when 
we  set  out  for  the  north  pole  in  our  airship.  There 
is  no  more  important  question  than  this. 

When  one  prepares  for  a  journey  to  any  particu- 
lar region  the  first  thing  he  will  do,  if  he  be  a  pru- 
dent man,  is  to  learn  all  he  can  as  to  the  weather 
conditions  he  is  likely  to  encounter  when  he  gets 
there,  so  that  he  may  adapt  his  clothing,  supplies 
and  method  of  travel  thereto.  It  is  precisely  so 
with  one  who  proposes  to  go  to  the  north  pole  in 
an  airship;  and  we  need  waste  no  time  over  the 
question  whether  or  not  a  prudent  man  would  un- 
dertake such  a  journey  at  all,  for  here  we  should 
meet    many  and   serious   differences   of   opinion. 

It  is  ohvious  that  in  designing  a  ship  to  navigate 
the  air  above  the  ice,  which  covers  the  Arctic,  Sea, 
we  should  do  precisely  what  we  do  in  designing  a 
steamship  to  navigate  the  water  and  push  its  way 
through   the   ice — that   is,   adapt   the   means  to  the 


end  in  view.  In  this  fashion,  Dr.  Frithjof  Nansen 
and  Colin  Archer  designed  the  Fram  for  her  famous 
.  and  successful  drift  voyage  through  the  Arctic 
Ocean  They  put  in  her  the  strength  of  hull,  the 
engine  power,  the  coal  endurance,  the  safety  de- 
vices to  meet  and  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the 
way.  Exactly  this  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
designing  and  building  a  ship  to  motor  across  the 
arctic  waste — not  through  the  ice,  but  in  the  air 
above  it.  We  want  to  adapt  all  parts  of  the  de- 
vice to  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  conditions. 
But  what  are  those  conditions? 

All  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  arctic  are 
of  prime  importance  to  us.  The  winds,  as  affecting 
the  voyage  of  the  airship;  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature, affecting  the  volume  of  the  gas  and  the 
vertical  stability  of  the  craft;  winds  of  great  ve- 
locity, involving  the  problem  of  safe  anchorage; 
evaporation,  followed  by  precipitation  of  snow, 
rain,  sleet  or  accumulation  of  moisture  upon  the 
surface  of  the  envelope,  affecting  the  buoyancy  of 
the    ship. 

All  these  problems  and  many  more,  will  be 
studied  most  thoroughly  and  in  good  time  the  re- 
sults of  these  investigations,  and  the  plans  made 
for  meeting  difficulties  will  be  published. 

Unfortunately  the  wind  movements  of  the  polar 
basin  are  not  known  with  that  certainty  which 
pertains  to  inhabited  regions.  If  they  were,  there 
would  be  no  polar  problem.  Yet  we  know  a  good 
deal  about  the  air  currents  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  records  made  by  Dr.  Nansen  in  the  Fram  in 
the  three  years  of  drifting  are  invaluable.  We 
have  taken  the  Fram  records,  hour  by  hour  and 
day  by  day,  for  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
March  and  April  (to  cover  both  the  seasons  con- 
templated in  our  plan,  though  all  the  probabilities 
are  the  aerial  voyage  will  be  made  in  July  or 
August),  throughout  the  three  years.  We  have  ap- 
plied the  Fram  winds  to  our  own  case  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  what  would  be  the  progress  of  our 
airship  were  we  voyaging  in  them.  How  much  of 
the  wind  movement  would  be  favorable?  How 
much  adverse?  How  many  times  would  we  have 
to  anchor  in  high  adverse  winds?  What  would  be 
the  greatest  velocity  of  such  winds?  How  long 
would  it  take  us  to  get  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
pole?  And,  allowing  at  least  a  week  there  for 
scientific  work,  how  long  would  it  take  to  return  to 
Spitzbergen? 

For  these  most  interesting  and  sugestive  ana- 
logies or  test  voyages  we  have  assumed  as  follows: 

That  we  set  out.  from  Spitzbergen  for  the  pole, 
with  an  airship  capable  of  making  twelve  geograph- 
ical mites  per  hour  in  calms,  that  the  motor  is 
worked  in  all  calms,  in  all  southerly  winds,  in  all 
east  ana  west  winds  up  to  eight  miles  per  hour 
(geographical),  and  in  all  northerly  winds  up  to 
six  miles  per  hour.  In  all  other  winds  the  ship  is 
anchored. 

Only  a  part  of  the  force  of  southerly  oblique 
winds  is  added  to  the  motor  speed,  and  oblique 
light  winds  from  the  north  are  given  their  proper 
allowance  of  retardation  or  deduction  from  the 
motor   speed. 

Two  starts  are  taken,  by  dates  arbitrarily  fixed, 
in  July,  and  two  more  in  March — that  is,  the  first 
with  first  southerly  wind  after  the  10th  of  July, 
the  second  with  first  southerly  wind  after  the  20th 
of  July,  and  the  same  conditions  for  March.  In 
each  case  we  plot  out  the  voyage  hour  by  hour,  for 
the  journey  to  the  pole  or  its  immediate  vicinity. 
We  allow  at  a  minimum  seven  days  there,  and  then 
plot  the  return  to  Spitzbergen  in  the  same  manner. 
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The  six  test  voyages  for  the  three  years  of  Fram 
winds  work  out  as  follows: 

The  longest  round  trip  is  fourteen  days  six 
hours. 

The  longest  upward  trip,  added  to  the  longest  re- 
turn, and  also  including  the  longest  period  spent 
at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pole,  makes  a  total 
of  nineteen  days  nineteen  hours. 

The  mean  number  of  motor  hours  per  any  single 
round  trip  is  ninety-seven.  Fuel  required,  forty 
horse  power  motor,  3492  pounds.  "In  the  return 
voyage  showing  sixty-three  motor  hours  the  en- 
gines were  kept  going  constantly,  most  of  the  time 
against  adverse  winds.  By  making  one  or  two 
anchorages,  and  extending  the  duration  of  the 
journey  perhaps  three  or  four  days,  favorable 
winds  would  have  been  found  and  the  motoring 
cut  very  much  lower. 

Adding  the  greatest  number  of  motor  hours  on 
an  upward  voyage  to  the  greatest  number  on  a  re 
turn  voyage,  and  we  have  the  maximum  of  107. 
Fuel  required  for  a  forty  horse  power  motor,  3852 
pounds. 

The  mean  numtjer  of  motor-hours  per  round  trip 
is  seventy-four.  Fuel  required,  forty  horse  powei 
motor,  2664  pounds. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  winter  season  (there  is  a 
possibility  we  may  wish  to  make  the  aerial  voyage 
in  the  cold  weather),  applying  the  same  rules,  the 
six  voyages  in  March  show  that  the  maximum 
days  for  a  round  trip  is  under  eighteen,  allowing 
about  one-half  the  whole  time  for  work  at  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  pole. 

If  we  take  the  maximum  northward  voyage,  and 
add  to  it  the  maximum  return  voyage,  we  have  a 
total  of  278  hours  (11.5  days)  en  route.     If  to  tha 
we  add  ten  days  for  sojourn  at  the  pole,  we  hav' 
a  maximum  total  of  21.5  days  for  the  round  trip. 

Of  the  six  trials  above,  the  greatest  number  o 
motor  hours  required  is  seventy-three.  If  we  tak< 
the  maximum  nuirber  of  motor  hours  for  an  up- 
ward journey,  and  add  the  maximum  for  the  re 
turn,  we  have  eighty-four  motor  hours  for  a  round 
trip. 

If  we  apply  the  same  rules  to  two  test  voyages 
by  the  winds  recorded  by  Captain  Cagni  on  his 
sledge  journey  north  from  Franz  Josef  Land  in 
March  (he  went  half  way  to  the  pole),  we  get  the 
following  result: 

First  trip — Start  March  11;  motor  20  hours  with 
fresh  favorable  winds;  anchor  24  hours;  motor  20 
hours  in  calms,  and  reach  the  pole  in  a  total  of  64 
hours  and  of  40  hours  motoring.  Return — Stari 
March  23;  motor  36  hours;  anchor  0;  reach  Spitz- 
bergen.  Total  motoring,  76  hours;  highest  wind  at 
anchor,  12  miles  per  hour;  time  at  pole  10  days. 

Second  trip — Start  March  31;  motor  continuously 
32  hours;  reach  pole  April  1.  Eeturn — Start  April 
10;  motor  continuously  40  hours;  reach  Spitzbergen. 
Total  time  of  complete  voyage;  13  days;  9  days 
(plus)    at   pole;    total   motoring,   72   hours. 

Here  we  have  a  total  of  fourteen  test-voyages, 
by  winds  which  actually  prevailed  in  the  summer 
or  spring  of  four  different  years  (1894,  1895,  1896, 
1900),  and  a  summary  of  the  whole  fourteen  shows 
the  following: 

Longest  time  en  route,  up  and  back,  8  days;  short- 
est round  trip,  10  days,  6  hours.  Average  round 
trip,   13   days,   12  hours. 

Longest  time  en  route  up  and  back,  8  days,  18 
hours;  shortest,  2  days,  16  hours,  average,  4  days, 
16  hours. 

Greatest  number  of  motor  hours,  round  trip,  97; 
smallest  number,   64;   average  number;   71. 

Greatest  number  of  anchorages  in  a  round  trip. 


2;  average  number,  18  (11  anchorages  in  14  voy- 
ages). Greatest  number  of  hours  anchored  round 
trip,  146;  greatest  number  hours  anchored  at  on^ 
time,   90. 

Highest  velocity  of  wind  at  anchor,  18.5  miles 
per    hour. 

-If  we  add  the  longest  upward  voyage  to  the 
longest  return  voyage  and  include  the  longest  pe- 
riod spent  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pole,  the 
longest  complete  round  trip  is  23  days,  18  hours. 

That  is  to  say,  if  the  most  unfavorable  condition! 
found  in  the  three  parts  of  the  fourteen  trial  voy- 
ages— were  all  to  be  combined  in  the  actual  voy- 
age, its  duration  would  be  23  days,  18  hours. 


OWNS    FIRST    REAL    AIRSHIP 


France    Contracts    With    American    Firm    for    Ex- 
clusive Rights. 

In  consistency  with  its  known  faithfulness 
to  the  general  cause  of  airships,  the  French 
government  has  matched  Mr.  Wellman  and 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald  with  the  follow- 
ing manifestation  of  zeal  and  enterprise : 

Mr.  Arnold  Fordyce,  of  No.  21  Kue  Joubert, 
Paris,  sailed  for  France  on  the  Touraine  recently, 
bearing  with  him  a  contract  with  the  Wright 
brothers,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  the  exclusive  owner- 
ship of  what  Mr.  Fordyce  believes  to  be  the  only 
real  airship  in  the  world.  Mr.  Fordyce  represents 
M.  Eticnne,  Minister  of  War  of  France,  and  a 
group  of  capitalists  who  have  been  interested  in 
aerial  navigation  for  many  years. 

Within  the  next  three  months  he  is  to  return  to 
this  country,  when  a  final  test  of  the  Wright  broth- 
ers '  airship  is  to  be  made,  and  if  it  does  all  that  is 
guaranteed  in  the  contract  the  French  government, 
which  has  taken  the  lead  in  aerial  investigation  fo 
man}'  years,  will  have  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
discovery. 

Mr.  Fordyce  is  convinced  that  the  Wright  broth 
ers  have  discovered  the  real  secret  of  navigat- 
ing the  air.  He  says  there  is  no  element  of  char- 
latanism or  commercialism  in  their  undertaking, 
and  he  is  satisfied  from  what  he  has  seen  and 
learned  that  the  Dayton  inventors  have  outstripped 
Santos-Dumont  and  all  other  investigators  in  the 
airship  business. 

Balloon  Idea  Discarded. 

The  balloon  idea,  he  says,  has  been  discarded,  so 
far  as  practical  air  navigation  is  concerned.  He 
gives  much  credit  to  Santos-Dumont  for  his  achieve- 
ments along  his  particular  lines,  but  declares  that 
the  French  government  is  looking  for  the  may 
who  can  produce  an  airship  that  will  fly  like  a  bird 
— rise  from  the  ground  and  navigate  against  air 
currents — and  the  Wright  brothers,  he  is  satis- 
fied,   have   produced   that    machine. 

The  contract  which  Mr.  Fordyce  made  with  th' 
Ohio  men  was  examined  by  Oswald  Jacoby,  of  No. 
80  Wall  street,  before  Mr.  Fordyce  sailed  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  correct  in  every  particular.  Wher 
he  returns  for  the  test  of  the  flying  machine  he 
will  be  accompanied  by  the  committee  comprising  a 
representative  of  the  war  department,  the  President 
of  France  and  two  gentlemen  of  Paris  who  are  ex- 
perts in  aerial  navigation. 

It  is  an  interesting  story  that  Mr.  Fordyce  tellf 
of  the  way  he  came  to  make  the  trip  to  Ohio  to  in- 
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vestigate  the  achievements  of  the  Wright  brothers. 

"As  far  back  as  1896,"  said  he,  "the  aerial 
department  of  our  war  office  knew  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Wright  brothers  and  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  them.  There  was  a  group  of  five 
gentlemen  of  Paris  who  were  interested  in  the 
thing,  among  them  Captain  Ferber,  of  the  French 
army,  who  is  connected  with  the  aerial  department. 
On  the  night  of  December  13  last  we  were  talking 
about  the  thing  in  tne  Paillard  restaurant.  One 
member  of  the  party  remarked  that  it  was  very 
singular  that  the  Wright  brothers  had  declined  to 
give  us  any  information  or  to  answer  any  letter  for 
nearly  two  years.  We  knew  what  they  had  ac- 
complished with  their  gliding  machine,  the  most 
successful  of  its  kind  ever  produced;  we  knew  that 
they  had  sustained  a  flying  machine  for  fifty-nine 
seconds  at  Kitti  Hawk,  N.  C,  in  1903;  we  knew 
that  they  had  been  working  on  a  motor  since  then 
that  had  been  a  matter  of  great  curiosity  to  the 
whole  world,  and  we  thought  it  very  strange  that 
they  would  not  give  us  any  more  information. 

"The  result  of  our  talk  that  night  was  that  I 
was  chosen  to  go  to  America  and  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  whole  thing.  I  sailed  on  De- 
cember 16,  arrived  here  on  the  27th  and  went 
directly  to  Dayton,  Ohio.  Arriving  there  I  found 
a  peculiar  condition  of  affairs.  I  saw  both  Orville 
and  Wilbur  Wright,  tried  to  make  terms  with 
them,  but  they  declined  all  my  offers  saying  that 
they  did  not  care  for  money  and  that  they  were  not 
anxious  to  dispose  of  their  invention  until  they 
had  perfected  it  to  a  point  beyond  any  possibility 
of  failure.  They  were  certainly  the  most  impossible 
men  I  ever  saw.  They  would  not  even  allow  me  to 
approach  their  workshop,  and  said  that  most  of  the 
reports  I  had  read  of  their  achievements  were  prob- 
ably untrue. 

"Then  I  began  making  investigation  among 
reputable  citizens  of  the  place.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Huffman,  president  of  the  Third  Street  Bank  of 
Dayton,  told  me  the  history  of  the  two  brothers 
and  assured  me  that  he  ha-d  seen  their  airship  in 
flight.  I  found  several  farmers  from  whom  they 
had  rented  fields  who  said  they  had  seen  their  air- 
ship flying  about  the  fields  at  night.  All  of  this 
information  did  me  very  little  good  as  far  as  deal- 
ing with  the  Wright  brothers  was  concerned,  as 
they  met  me  at  every  corner  with  the  same  propo- 
sition, that  they  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the  per- 
fection of  a  machine  that  would  fly  and  that  the 
success  of  their  invention  meant  more  to  them  than 
any  sum  of  money  I  could  offer.  They  are  edu- 
cated, conservative  men  and  thoroughly  posted 
upon  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  aerial 
navigation. 

"Finally  I  made  a  contract  with  them  upon  this 
general  basis:  A  certain  sum  of  money  has  been 
deposited  in  bank  in  America,  which  is  to  be  paid 
to  them  when  they  have  demonstrated  what  their 
machine  can  do.  Briefly  the  requirements  of  this 
test  are  that  they  are  to  take  their  machine  from 
the  ground  into  the  air,  make  a  flight  of  fifty 
kilometres  inside  of  an  hour  with  one  operator,  lly 
against  an  air  current  of  specified  force,  make  cer- 
tain evolutions  and  return  to  starting  point.  It 
is  specified  that  they  are  to  do  this  with  a  sixteen 
horse  power  motor,  and  in  this  lies  the  great  secret 
of  their  success,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  success. 
They  propose  to  do  with  sixteen  horse  power  what 
other  investigators  have  thought  would  require 
from  sixty  to  ninety  horse  power. 

"Beyond  all  this  is  the  fact  that  they  say  they 
have  discovered  and  perfected  a  certain  facility  for . 


overcoming  air  pressure  and  gravity  which  I  can- 
not go  into  specifically.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know 
save  in  a  general  way  what  they  have  discoTered. 
I  only  know  what  they  have  achieved,  which  out- 
strips anything  that  other  men  have  done,  and  what 
I  learned  from  reputable  persons  whom  I  talked 
with. 

' '  But  the  most  surprising  thing  occurred  when  I 
was  about  to  leave  Dayton  after  the  contract  had 
been  made.  One  of  the  brothers  urove  me  to  the 
railroad  station,  and  a  few  minutes  before  my 
train  arrived  he  said  to  me:  'You  know  a  great 
deal  about  this  business,  and  thus  far  you  have 
taken  everything  on  faith.  Now  I  am  going  to 
show  you  something  that  is  tangible.' 

' '  Then  he  drew  from  his  pocket  four  photographs 
showing  their  airship  in  various  stages  of  flight, 
and  from  these  photographs  I  was  convinced  that 
they  had  really  accomplished  all  that  was  claimed 
for  them.  I  know  that  all  this  seems  phantastic 
and  of  the  dream  order,  but  there  are  certain  evi- 
dences back  of  it,  all  of  which  convince  me  that 
these  men  have  discovered  the  secret  for  which 
the  whole  world  has  been  working  for  many  gen- 
erations. ' ' 

Mr.  i'ordyce  said  that  tne  Wright  brothers  were 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion. They  are  the  sons  of  Bishop  Milton  Wright, 
of  the  United  Brethren  Uhurch,  and  their  great- 
grandfather was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that 
part  of  Ohio.  From  boyhood  they  have  devoted 
their  entire  lives  to  the  study  of  aerial  navigation. 
They  are  bachelors,  one  of  them  forty-four  and  the 
other  thirty-nine.  "Wuen  I  asked  them  why  they 
had  never  married,"  said  Mr.  Fordyce,  "one  of 
them  said  to  me  that  women  would  be  likely  to 
object  to  their  hazardous  experiments,  and  that 
women  who  did  not  object  to  such  experiments  as 
were  necessary  in  perfecting  an  airship  would  not 
be  worth  having;  so  they  never  married. 

"Another  peculiar  thing  about  their  lives  is  that 
they  have  always  disagreed  in  the  matter  of  in- 
ventions, the  one  trying  always  to  disprove  the 
theories  of  the  other.  That  seems  to  be  the  reason 
they  have  succeeded  so  well.  If  Wilbur  made  up 
his  mind  that  a  certain  motor  was  the  thing,  Or- 
ville would  insist  that  it  was  not,  and  Wilbur  had 
to  prove  that  he  was  right. 

"For  many  years  they  experimented  with  bal- 
loons, but  gave  up  that  idea  just  as  every  one  has 
who  is  really  interested  in  the  success  of  true 
aerial  navigation.  A  balloon  is  all  right  when 
there  is  no  wind,  but  it  is  the  toy  of  the  wind. 

"This  machine  that  they  have,  I  am  satisfied, 
will  make  headway  against  a  wind,  and  that  is 
something  that  no  other  machine  ever  yet  has  been 
able  to  do.  It  starts  from  a  fixed  track  and  as- 
cends gradually  to  independent  flight.  All  other 
aeroplanes  have  required  a  high  platform  to  start 
from.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  what 
the  Wright  brothers  intend  to  do,  but  it  is  what 
they  have  done. 

' '  What  impressed  me  most,  however,  was  their 
apparent  indifference  to  pecuniary  advantage. 
Their  only  ambition  in  life  seems  to  be  the  success 
of  their  invention  during  their  lives,  and  they  be- 
lieve that  can  best  be  achieved  by  selling  their 
discovery  to  a  government  which  will  exploit  and 
develop  it.  Because  of  their  knowledge  of  the  at- 
tention the  French  government  has  given  the 
subject  they  preferred  to  sell  to  us.  One  of  them 
said  to  me:  'We  know  very  well  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  wealthy  Americans  who  would  pur- 
chase our  invention,  but  that  would  not  be  the  best 
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way  of  giving  it  to  the  world.  Wo  don't  care 
about  the  money.'  I  have  reason  to  know  that  this 
is  true,  for  last  year  M.  Coquille,  proprietor  of  the 
'Auto,'  of  Paris,  made  a  trip  to  America  and  of- 
fered the  Wright  brothers  a  very  large  sum  for 
their  invention,  but  they  refused  his  ofifer.  In  fact, 
they  would  not  talk  with  him.  I  met  with  the 
same  treatment  until  I  offered  to  make  terms  in 
the  name  of  the  French  government." 

Mr.  i'ordyce  said  that  Santos-Dumont  had  been 
watching  the  work  of  the  Wright  brothers  more 
closely  than  that  of  any  other  investigators  in  the 
world.  "He  realizes  very  well,"  said  Mr.  For- 
dyee,  "that  the  Ohio  men  have  been  working  on 
the  true  principle  of  aerial  navigation.  Just  how 
much  they  have  achieved  he  does  not  know,  nor 
does  any  one  else.  For  many  years  they  have 
fought  against  publicity,  always  contending  that 
their  work  was  of  too  great  importance  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  that  when  they  had  accomplished  what 
they  were  working  tor  it  would  be  time  to  let  the 
world  know  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  have  solved 
the  fundamental  principle  of  toe  great  problem.  I 
believe  they  have  settled  the  question  whether  or 
not  it  is  possible  for  men  to  fly. ' ' 


"A  WARSHIP  THAT  WILL  FLY" 


Gathmann    Gives    a   Description   of    His    Proposed 
Aerial  Man-of-War. 

Louis  Gathmann,  the  inventor  of  the  Gath- 
mann gun,  thinks  he  has  solved  the  problem 
of  aerial  navigation  with  an  airship  built  of 
steel.  The  plan  he  has  evolved,  after  some 
years  of  study  and  experiment,  is  of  a  "  Bat- 
tleship in  the  Air."  His  plans  and  descrip- 
tion of  this  machine,  prepared  by  Mr.  Gath- 
mann for  The  New  York  World  Magazine, 
are  here  presented: 

Experiments  have  been  carried  on  for  several 
years  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington,  and  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  and  judging  from  what  I 
have  seen  1  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  lift  and  propel  enormous  weight  through 
the  air  by  proper  appliances,  and  I  take  pleasure 
in  giving  an  outline  of  an  apparatus  sought 
by  mankind  for  centuries  and  which,  from  an  en- 
gineering standpoint,  seems  to  fulfill  the  conditions 
for  navigating  the  air  independent  of  wind  and 
weather. 

Scientific  data  have  established  the  lifting  power 
of  a  certain  form  of  propeller  to  be  36  pounds  per 
horse  power. 

The  present  apparatus  contains  one  oil  engine  of 
almost  common  type,  of  three  horse  power  and 
weighing  51  pounds.  The  weight  of  the  car,  in- 
cluding propeller,  etc.,  is  50  pounds,  making  a  total 
weight  of  101  pounds.  The  total  lifting  power  be- 
ing 108,  this  leaves  7  pounds  for  oil,  which  is  suflS- 
cient  to  lift  the  machine  and  hold  the  same  in  the 
air  about  two  hours. 

This  is  certainly  gratifying,  although  the  appa- 
ratus has  no  practical  value  except  from  a  scienti- 
fic standpoint  aid  from  an  engineering  point  to  be 
built  further  upon.  And  it  cannot  be  seen  why  the 
true  or  practical  aerial  locomobile  cannot  be  con- 
structed on  this  line. 

In  the  new  plan  two  engines  will  be  employed. 


-Sach  is  to  have  at  least  50  horse  power,  and  they 
can  be  constructed  weighing  5  pounds  per  horse 
power,  making  a  total  of  500  pounds. 

The  weight  of  car,  etc.,  will  be  about  the  same. 
This  would  be  a  total  of  1000  pounds,  one  man  150 
pounds,  oil  for  five  hours'  spin,  500  pounds.  Total 
weight,  1650  pounds.  This  leaves  sufficient  margin 
for  safety,  the  owner  of  one  engine  giving  the  de- 
sired direction  and  speed. 

In  ascending  or  descending  the  weighted  lever 
arm  will  be  in  a  position  to  keep  the  shafts  and 
propelling  wheels  in  a  line  with  the  center  of 
gravity. 

The  locomotive  when  making  a  semi-vertical  or  a 
horizontal  flight  cannot  be  maintained  in  a  fixed 
position.  If  the  axes  of  the  shafts  are  inclined  at 
too  great  an  angle  to  the  vertical  the  lifting  power 
of  the  propelling  wheels  is  decreased.  Should  the 
axial  inclination  be  too  great  the  apparatus  will 
gradually  descend;  therefore,  the  horizontal  speed 
is  limited  by  the  excess  of  lifting  power  which  the 
engines  may  be  capable  of  imparting  to  the  pro- 
peller wheels. 

The  ear  will  be  cylindrical  in  form  and  seventy- 
nine  inches  in  diameter.  From  the  present  develop- 
ment of  metal  and  power  in  the  art,  this  seems  to 
be  the  smallest  practical  aerial  machine.  The 
whole  apparatus  will  be  constructed  of  high  grade 
steel. 

The  apparatus  will  cost  approximately  $10,000. 
It  will  be  seen  it  will  be  a  costly  machine  in  the 
first  place,  and  costly  to  operate,  as  the  fuel  costs 
about  100  pounds  of  oil  per  hour. 

The  occupant  may  maintain  the  apparatus,  mov- 
ing steadily  in  any  desired  direction  by  observation 
of  a  compass  and  spirit  levels,  virtually  steering 
the  apparatus  by  changing  the  position  of  the 
lever  arm. 

The  apparatus  will  move  at  slow  speed  when 
making  a  comparatively  vertical  flight,  as  the  same 
law  of  gravitation  governs  it  as  governs  a  wagon 
which  is  being  pulled  up  a  steep  grade.  The  ap- 
proximate speed  when  ascending  vertically  is  but  a 
few  miles  per  hour.  But,  when  moving  horizon- 
tally fifty  or  more  miles  may  be  made. 

Now,  as  to  the  power  of  the  air  to  lift  and  sus- 
tain a  heavy  mass.  Cloth  propellers  and  frail  wood 
construction  and  huge  gas  bags,  offering  a  great 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  wind,  may  afford  in 
calm  weather  a  spectacle  of  aerial  navigation,  but 
the  airship  of  the  future — the  practical  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  navigation  of  the  air — is  not 
to  be  built  aiong  these  lines.  The  successful  air- 
ship will  De  constructed  of  ponderable  material — 
of   iron   and   steel. 

From  the  facts  established  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  true  aerial  ship  of  war  should  not 
make  its  appearance  in  the  near  future.  From  ap- 
proximate but  careful  calculations,  such  an  aerial 
ironclad  would  cost  less  than  one-fourth  as  much  as 
the  smallest  torpedo-boat,  or,  in  other  words,  one 
hundred  such  craft  could  be  built  for  the  price  of 
one  battleship,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  from 
twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  high 
explosives  and  fuel  for  several  hundred  miles'  jour- 
ney; and  one  hundred  of  them  could  destroy  the 
combined  fleets  on  earth. 
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HOLLAND'S   FLYING   MACHINE. 
Reproduced    from    Inventor's   Ori- 
ginal Drawings. 

— ^Philadelphia  North  American. 


Holland   Claims   to    Have   a   Device 
for  Individual  Use. 

If  the  aerial  battleship  idea 
be  given  credence,  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Holland,  the  inven- 
tor of  the  submarine  ships,  will 
not  be  without  attention.  Said 
the  Philadelphia  North-Ameri- 
can: 

New  York — John  P.  Holland, 
submarine  boat  inventoi',  thinks  hi 
will  be  able  within  a  year  to  solve 
the  flying  machine  problem  that  has 
corrugated  the  gray  matter  of  me 
chanieal    geniuses    for    centuries. 

"Within  a  year,"  said  Mr.  Hol- 
land recently  "we  may  be  able  sue 
cessfully  to  imitate  the  birds  anc 
sail  where  we  will  throusth  the  air 
Any  man,  I  hope,  will  be  able  to 
fly  at  the  rate,  perhaps,  of  forty 
miles    an    hour." 

Mr.  Holland  lives  at  38  Newtor 
street,  Newark,  N.  ,T.,  and  has  an 
office  at  5  Nassau  street,  this  city 
Today  he  discussed  his  flying  ma 
chijie  project  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  its  success. 


He  is  not  a  man  the  pub- 
lic laughs  at  any  more 
When  he  came  forward 
with  the  idea  of  the  sub 
marine  years  ago  most  peo 
pie  classed  him  with  Julef 
Verne  and  Darius  Green. 

Nowadays  people  take 
Mr.  Holland's  remarks  on 
mechanics  at  their  face 
value.  He  proved  himself 
more  than  a  mere  theorist. 
Now  that  he  is  said  to  be 
in  a  fair  way  to  solve  the 
problem  of  aerial  transpor- 
tation, people  say: 

"Well,  why  not!  He 
has  shown  us  how  to  navi- 
gate the  under  seas. 
Maybe  has  has  got  a  real 
airboat. ' ' 

Thinks  This  One  Will  Fly. 

"I  have  constructed  four 
flying  machines  within  the 
last  twelve  years,"  said 
Mr.  Holland,  "and  have 
cast  all  of  them  aside  as 
defective.  Now  I  am  con- 
structing my  fifth,  and  I 
confidently  believe  that  it 
will   fly. 

' '  The  machine  will  be 
light,  of  perhaps  thirty 
pounds  weight.  It  will  be 
arranged  to  be  strapped 
about  the  back,  fastening 
firmly,  but  easily,  at  the 
waist  and  shoulders.  There 
will  be  two  vertical  arms, 
crossing  at  right  angles 
from  the  axis,  and  two 
pairs  of  wings,  which  are 
to  vibrate  in  opposite  di- 
rections. One  pair  will  be 
placed  at  the  back  of  the 
head  and  the  other  pair 
near  the  waist.  The  wings 
will  be  constructed  of  steel 
and  will  weigh  about  a 
pound  each. 

"Any  man  who  can  walk 
three  miles  an  hour  can 
easily  fly  the  same  distance 
in  ten  minutes  with  my  in- 
vention," said  Mr.  Hol- 
land, "and  I  don't  con- 
sider that  statement  an  ex- 
aggeration. 

"I  have  taken  birds  as 
my  pattern.  With  this  ma- 
chine, a  man  will  be  able 
to  fly  on  the  same  principle 
as  a  bord  flies.  He  will  be 
able  to  soar  as  the  eagle 
soars,  and,  best  of  all, 
there  will  be  no  danger  be- 
cause, if  a  cog  breaks  or 
something  else  goes  wrong, 
or  if  he  becomes  exhausted 
and  the  propelling  ceases, 
he  will  be  able  to  soar  gen- 
tly to  earth  and  land  easily 
upon  his  feet. 
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"Tho  speed,  of  course,  will  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  the  strength  and  course  of  the  winds.  The 
head  winds  that  sweep  in  from  th  sea  will  prove 
the  one  danger,  perhaps;  but  with  a  properly  con- 
structed machine,  such  as  mine  will  be  when  I  es- 
say the  attempt,  there  will  be  no  peril. 

"I  do  not  base  my  belief  in  my  flying  machine 
on  mere  conjecture  or  theory.  People  laughed  at 
me  thirty-five  years  ago  when  I  said  I  had  invented 
a  practical  submarine  boat;  but  it  hasn't  been  so 
long  since  a  President  of  the  United  States  took  a 
dive  in  one  of  my  boats. ' ' 

Mr.  Holland 's  earnestness  and  the  clearheaded 
way  he  puts  his  plans  and  figures  before  inquirers 
impress  one.  He  talks  modestly,  but  with  the 
greatest  confidence.  Any  one  who  goes  prepared 
to  grin  at  the  flying  machine  idea  will  stay  to 
listen  with  quickened  auditory  .nerve. 


jured  several  times  in  working  around  these  kites." 
Professor  Bell  is  working  on  a  new  and  larger 
kite,  which  he  will  call  Oionos,  or  "bird  of  good 


BELL'S  MAN-LIFTING  KITE 


Distinguished  Inventor  Suceeds  in  Raising  a  165- 
Found  Man. 

Accompanying  the  innumerable  experi- 
ments in  airships  have  been  almost  a  cor- 
responding number  of  experiments  with 
kites.  The  gradual  approximation-  of  the 
kite  to  the  airship  is  reflected  in  the  follow- 
ing from  the  New  York  Herald : 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  has  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, highly  pleased  with  the  results  of  experi- 
ments with  kite  flying  machines  at  his  estate  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Although  he  is  loath  to  say  all  that 
he  hopes  for  in  the  future.  Professor  Bell  be- 
lieves that  he  is  making  steady  progress  along  the 
line  he  has  pursued  since  1899,  when  he  announced 
that  he  hoped  to  construct  a  kite  which  would 
carry  a  man  and  a  motor  engine  in  a  ten  mile 
breeze  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  Professor 
Bell,  in  speaking  of  an  experiment  last  week  in 
which  one  of  his  kites  carried  a  man  weighing  145 
pounds  five  feet  off  the  ground  during  a  light 
breeze,   said   today: 

"The  demonstration  last  Wednesday  with  Frost 
King  has  shown  the  power  of  the  combination  of 
little  things.  The  Frost  King  is  very  much  like 
the  other  kites  I  have  used  in  the  last  year  or 
two. 

"The  tetrahedral  shape  I  kite,  I  think,  is  one 
that  is  going  to  be  the  most  successful  kite  flying 
machine.  The  weight  of  all  other  kites  has  in- 
creased a  great  deal  more  rapidly  as  they  grew  in 
size  than  their  supporting  power  warranted." 

Porfessor  Bell  exhibited  a  kite  model  showing 
some  winged  cells  joined  together,  and  explained 
that  a  kite  can  be  built  of  them  to  the  size  of  a 
house,  and  yet  the  proportion  of  weight  to  the 
"wing"  or  supporting  power  will  remain  just  the 
same  as  in  a  kite  as  large  as  a  chair. 

"You  will  notice  that  the  Frost  King,  to  which 
this  is  practically  similar,  is  composed  of  a  multi- 
tude of  small,  fragile  cells  that  would  not  lift  a 
hen  individually  and  could  be  broken  by  a  man's 
little  finger.  But  combine  them  and  they  are  cap- 
able of  standing  a  pull  of  many  hundred  pounds. 

"As  in  the  case  Wednesday,  a  man  weighing  16.5 
pounds  hung  on  the  rope  and  not  a  cell  was  injured. 
I  took  a  picture  of  this  performance  and  I  am  glad 
nothing  happened  to  the  man,  as  he   has  been  in- 


QUEST  FOR  NEW  MOTIVE  POWER 

Edison  Thinks  Direct  Control  of  Energy  in  Coal 
Can  Be  Had. 
In  connection  with  the  airship  no  problem 
of  course,  is  so  vital  as  that  of  the  storage  of 
power.  In  lesser  degree  this  is  also  true  of 
the  automobile.  The  following  shows  one  of 
the  latest  phases  of  the  exploiting  for  a 
condensed  motive  force : 

New  York — Thomas  A.  Edison  hopes  soon  to  an- 
nounce new  discoveries,  ana  this  announcement 
may  come  next  month,  when  he  will  be  59  years 
old.  In  a  talk  recently  he  said  it  depended  on  how 
certain  problems  "pan  out."  "It  would  give  me 
all  the  pleasure  imaginable,"  he  continued,  "to 
make  an  announcement  every  day  in  the  year,  but 
it  is  mere  foolishnes  to  express  hopes  when  what 
all  the  world  wants  or  is  concerned  in  are  results. 
There  are  far  more  vital  and  immediate  discoveries 
to  be  made." 

"For  example?"  he  was  asked. 

"Well,  the  control  of  the  energy  stored  in  coal, 
directly  and  without  waste,"  replied  Mr.  Edison. 

"Is  it  a  possibility?" 

"Yes,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable  of 
discovery.  Some  day  soon  it  will  be  done.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  energy  stored  in  coal  is  now  lost. 
If  a  means  can  be  devised  by  which  this  enormous 
waste  is  saved,  it  will  materially  revolutionize  and 
vastly  cheapen  the  productions  of  power.  It  will 
enable  an  ocean  liner,  of  say,  20,000  horse  power, 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  unprecedented  time  and 
with  an  expenditure  of  about  one-tenth  the  amount 
of  fuel  now  required — 250  tons  instead  of  3000  tons. 
It  will  enable  an  engine  to  draw  an  express  train 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo  on  a  two-bushel  con- 
sumption of  coal.  Coal  will  be  put  in  a  receptacle, 
agencies  applied  for  developing  its  energies  with 
an  ,  inappreciable  wastage,  and  through  these 
agencies  electric  power  of  any  necessary  degree  will 
be  forthcoming.  Yes,  it  can  and  will  soon  be  done; 
some  of  the  details  are  already  mastered,  prac- 
tically. That  problem  seems  to  hold  the  greatest 
promise,  to  my  way  of  thinking." 


NEW  THEORY  OF  SUN  AND  STARS 


Worked  Out  by  Mathematical  Methods  by  Professor 
See,  TT.  S.  N. 

The  Astronomische  Nachrichten  for  November 
contains  a  new  theory  of  the  sun  and  stars  by  Prof. 
T.  .J.  J.  See,  U.  S.  N.,  the  astronomer  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  large  telescope  of  the  Naval  Obser- 
vatory in  Washington.  The  new  theory  is  worked 
out  by  mathematical  methods,  and  is  revolutionary 
in    more   ways   than    one. 

Dr.  See  starts  out  by  showing  that  the  matter  of 
the  sun  is  reduced  to  single  atoms  by  the  enor- 
mous heat  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  that  no  pos- 
sible chemical  combinations  can  take  place  in  the 
sun.  Even  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  which 
make  up  our  air  in  the  form  of  molecules  composed 
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of  united  atoms,  are  split  apart  by  the  sun's  heat. 
This  is  called  by  Dr.  See  the  monotomic  theory. 

It  was  first  touched  upon  by  the  American  as- 
tronomer, Lane,  in  1869.  Prof.  See  has  revived 
and  extended  Lane's  neglected  work,  and  given 
the  whole  theory  of  the  sun  a  mathematical  form. 
Some  of  the  principal  points  in  Dr.  See's  theory  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  sun  is  made  up  of  single  atoms,  and  the 
central  density  is  exactly  six  times  the  mean  den- 
sity. This  is  described  as  a  new  law  discovered  by 
Dr.  See  and  verified  with  great  labor.  It  applies  to 
all  the  fixed  stars  as  well  as  the  sun,  and  is  thus 
a  general  law  of  nature.  Tables  are  given,  and 
also  curves  showing  what  the  density  is  at  every 
point  of  the  sun's  radius. 

While  the  density  at  the  center  exceeds  that  of 
iron  and  turns  out  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Ger- 
man silver,  near  the  surface  it  becomes  excessively 
small.  One-tenth  of  the  way  down  to  the  center 
the  density  is  only  153  times  that  of  air,  and  at  the 
surface  the  density  lies  between  one-tenth  and  one- 
hundredth  of  that  of  air. 

2.  It  is  shown  that  the  temperature  rises  with 
enormous  rapidity  as  the  sun's  mass  is  penetrated, 
becoming  at  the  center  50,000,000  degrees  centi- 
grade. The  heat  just  below  the  photosphere  is 
shown  to  be  nearly  half  a  million  degrees,  so  in- 
tense that  the  light  and  heat  are  driven  through 
the  outlying  gas  like  light  through  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. 

In  this  way  Dr.  See  explains  the  sun's  surface 
relation  without  the  use  of  convection  currents,  as- 
sumed by  previous  writers.  They  have  uniformly 
held  that  hot  currents  come  from  the  depths  of  the 
sun,  while  cold  currents  sink  after  their  heat  is 
radiated  away.  Dr.  See  does  away  with  all  this 
complex  theory. 

3.  The  pressure  is  shown  to  increase  downward 
in  the  sun  at  a  tremendous  rate,  becoming  more 
than  fourteen  billion  atmospheres  at  the  center. 
Imagine  a  column  of  mercury  erected  from  the 
earth  one-sixth  of  the  way  to  the  sun  and  pressing 
throughout  as  a  column  of  quicksilver  does  here  at 
the  earth's  surface  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the 
pressure  at  the  sun's  center.  In  addition  to  this 
pressure  it  has  a  temperature  of  50,000,000  degrees 
centigrade. 

The  mean  velocities  of  molecules  are  shown  to  be 
345  miles  a  second.  Even  near  the  surface  the 
pressure  is  great,  and  therefore  circulation  of  sur- 
face matter  making  up  the  prominences  must  be 
quite  shallow. 

At  one-tenth  of  the  way  to  the  center  the  pres- 
sure is  two  and  one-half  times  that  at  the  center 
of  the  earth,  and  the  matter  therefore  much  more 
rigid  than  the  armour  plates  of  a  battleship,  though 
only  153  times  as  dense  as  air. 

4.  Prof.  See  calculates  the  total  amount  of  heat 
stored  up  in  the  sun,  and  shows  that  when  a  star 
or  sun  is  made  up  of  single  atoms  only  one-half  of 
the  heat,  developed  in  condensation  is  radiated 
away,  while  the  rest  is  stored  up.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  one-half  of  all  the  heat  produced  by  the 
sun  since  eternity  is  still  stored  up  for  future  radia- 
tion. This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  future 
duration  of  the  sun  will  be  at  least  three  times  that 
of  the  past. 

Some  scientists  have  supposed  that  the  sun's 
light  and  heat  are  beginning  to  fail,  but  Dr.  See 
shows  by  calculation  that  the  sun's  activity  is  still 
rising  and  that  we  have  as  yet  by  no  means 
reached  the  zenith  of  glory  in  the  life  of  the  solar 
system.     This  conclusion  is  verified  and  applied  to 


the  stars  of  the  MUky  Way,  and  he  shows  that  their 
brilliant  light  is  due  to  this  accumulation  of  heat 
within  their  flaming  globes. 

When  we  look  upon  the  stars  at  night,  therefore, 
we  are  to  remember  that  a  little  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  their  light  and  heat  from  eternity  is  still 
stored  up  for  future  radiation.  Hence  the  future 
duration  of  the  universe  will  be  immense  and  the 
stars  are  by  no  means  dying  out  as  some  have 
supposed. 

5.  The  contraction  theory  propounded  by  Helm- 
holtz  in  1854  is  extended  by  Dr.  See,  who  shows 
that  the  annual  shrinkage  in  the  sun's  radius  is 
about  twice  what  Helmholtz,  originally  calculated, 
being  71  metres  per  annum,  in  place  of  35  metres 
given  by  Helmholtz. 

Prof.  See  gives  an  equation  for  the  sun's  dia- 
meter which  he  says,  will  hold  for  a  million  years. 
In  that  time  the  sun  will  shrink  one-tenth  of  its 
diameter,  which  could  just  be  perceived  by  the 
naked  eye. — New  York  Sun. 


How  It  Happenea. 

Eve — ' '  Let 's  go  skating,  Adam. ' ' 

Adam— "All  right." 

Thus  was  precipitated  the  fall  of  man. — Puck. 


The  Eeal  Pole. 

Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  the  real  mag- 
netic Pole  continues  to  be  Paderewski. — Puck. 


Dreadful  Future. 

Chrysanthemum — "I  can't  bear  the  thought  of 
evolution." 

Carnation— "Why?" 

Chrysanthemum — "I  can't  see  that  I  could  pos- 
sibly develop  into  anything  but  a  cabbage." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  Pathetic  Story. 

Lady  to  Man  at  Bookstall — "I  want  an  enter- 
taining novel  to  read  in  the  train;  I  would  like 
the  style  to  be  rather  pathetic,  too." 

Book  Vendor— "Will  the  "Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii' do?" 

"Pompeii?  I  never  heard  of  him.  What  did  he 
die  of?" 

"I  am  not  sure;  I  think  it  was  some  kind  of  an 
eruption. '  '—The  Tatler. 


Labouchere  Covets  Stays. 
I  have  often  thought  of  getting  a  pair  myself 
— not  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  but  in  order  to 
enable  me  to  dispense  with  an  overcoat,  and  pos- 
sibly other  garments.  If  you  had  them  lined  with 
flannel  I  do  know  that  you  need  wear  anything  else, 
except,  of  course,  for  decency  and  ornament.  I 
believe  the  only  place  where  a  man  (or  woman) 
really  wants  clothing  is  the  small  of  the  back — the 
place  where  you  put  a  horse  cloth  when  your  ani- 
mal is  standing  in  the  rain.  With  a  few  thick- 
nesses of  stuff  round  that  part  of  your  anatomy  you 
can  defy  anything  but  propriety  and  convention. 
Fortified  by  stays,  some  women  even  manage  to 
defy  them. — London  Truth. 
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SEEMING- 
ly  entirely 
outside  of  the 
realm  of  "fren- 
zied finance," 
p  0 1  i  t  i  cal  re- 
form, business 
morality,  r  e- 
vivals,and  kin- 
dred phenom- 
ena, there  has 
arisen  in  the 
Farther  West 
amove  ment 
affecting  the 
hours  of  rest 
and  recreation, 
the  hours  dur- 
ing which  strength  is  re- 
covered, poise  and  ease 
renewed,  and  the  spirit 
of  contentment  once  more 
firmly  rooted.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  its  promoters  under  the 
legend:  "See  Europe  if  you  will,  but 
see  America  first."  For  many  years, 
if  not  as  long  as  there  has  been  such  a 
thing  as  recreative  travel,  the  tourist 
movement  of  America  has  been  toward  the 
Old  World;  but  recently  this  migration  has 
assumed  such  great  proportions  that,  al- 
though its  aim  is  pleasure,  its  serious  aspect 
economically  has  been  only  too  patent  to 
close  observers.  Now  it  is  proposed,  by  the 
concerted  movement  of  as  many  people  and 
as  many  states  as  believe  that  there  is 
ground  for  so  doing,  to  persuade  the  traveler 


STRONG    AND    POPU- 
LAR   MOVEMENT  OR- 
GANIZED   IN    THE 
WEST    TO   DIVERT 
THE  TOURIST  TRA- 
VEL OF  AMERICANS 
FROM  EUROPE  TO 
THE  UNITED 
STATES.- SOME 
OF   THE  GREA- 
TER FEATURES 
OF  AMERICAN 
SCENIC  AT- 
TRACTIONS. 


to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  his  own 
country  and  to 
contribute  thus 
not  only  to  his 
own  gratification 
but  to  the  growth 
and  improvement 
of  the  various 
^  parts  of  the  nation. 


EUROPEAN   TBAVEL   ENOKMOUS 


Unprecedented  Bush  of  Americans  to  Europe,  and 
Also  to   Country. 

Something  of  the  facts  that  have   given 

rise  to  the  "See  America"  movement  were 

thus  shown  in  an  item  in    the    New    York 

Herald  in  July  last,  at  the  beginning  of  the 

annual  summer  exodus: 
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T HIE    P  AND  EX 


All  travel  records  of  New  York,  both  local 
and  foreign,  are  to  be  broken  in  1905.  Never  be- 
fore have  the  railroads  and  steamship  companies 
been  so  overwhelmed  with  passenger  business  and 
never  before  has  there  been  such  a  wholesale  mov- 
ing from  city  to  country  and  seashore  as  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  thirty  days.  Since  early  in 
June  all  departments  of  the  big  transportation  com- 
panies have  been  overworked  and  there  are  no 
signs  of  a  falling  off.  The  rush  began  earlier  than 
usual  and  present  indications  are  that  it  will  con- 
tinue much   later  in  the   season   than   ever   before. 

At  all  the  passenger  pier  and  railroad  stations 
outgoing  baggage  is  piled  mountain  high,  and 
extra  forces  of  men  are  employed  night  and  day 
turning  the  endless  streams  of  trunks  and  baskets 
into  their  proper  channels.  Express  companies  and 
carting  concerns  are  working  overtime,  and  stor- 
age warehouses  are  being  filled  to  their  doors  with  ' 
the  valuable  chattels  of  those  who  are  going  away 
for   a   longer   outing   than   usual. 

Foreign  travel  is  equally  heavy.  There  has  never 
been  anything  like  it  before  in  the  port  of  New 
York.  It  began  early  last  winter,  and  has  increased 
as  the  season  advanced.  Last  year  a  total  of  199,- 
348  first  and  second  cabin  passengers  were  carried 
out  of  New  York  by  transatlantic  lines.  It  is  esti- 
mated now  that  the  figures  for  1905  will  pass  that 
record  by  at  least  25,000.  Apply  at  any  of  the 
steamship  offices  in  lower  Broadway  for  first  or 
second  class  passage  to  Europe  and  you  are  told 
that  everything  is  booked  up  to  August,  and  even 
then  there  is  not  much  choice  in  what  is  left. 

In  the  unprecedented  rush  of  this  year  transpor- 
tation managers  have  discovered  that  Americans 
have  developed  new  habits  of  travel,  and  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  meet  the  new  demands. 
Ten  years  ago  European  travel  was  confined  al- 
most wholly  to  the  summer  months.  Now  the  big 
liners  are  well  filled  both  ways  every  month  in  the 
year.  Formerly  only  Americans  of  wealth  went 
abroad.  This  year  persons  of  moderate  means  have 
made  up  the  bulk  of  European  tourists.  As  a  na- 
tion, say  the  steamboat  managers,  we  are  forming 
the  travel  habit.  We  have  adopted  the  English 
"week  end"  custom  of  going  away,  and  thousands 
are  making  short  journeys  abroad  who  would  not 
have  dreamed  such  a  thing  possible  a  few  years  ago. 


DISCOMFOBTS  OF  HOME  COMING 


Demand   for   Berths   Sends  the   Prices   Soaring   to 
Fabulous  Figures. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  a  jaunt  to  Europe 
was  one  of  the  rare  things  of  earth  for  an 
American,  but  latterly  the  improvement  and 
increase  of  steamship  facilities  have  made  it 
little  more  than  an  ordinary  event  such  as 
might  happen  within  one's  own  country,  say 
in  a  business  journey  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  "Everybody  goes  to  Europe" 
now — and  something  of  what  that  means  is 
shown  in  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Herald : 

Paris — Some  tall  stories  are  going  the  rounds 
with  regard  to  prices  which  have  been  paid  for 
first  class  cabins  on  Atlantic  liners  bound  for  New 


York.  In  one  case  it  is  said  that  one  family  who 
had  booked  return  passage  by  a  steamer  which 
sailed  from  Cherbourg  last  week  was  induced  to 
give  up  its  accommodations  in  favor  Of  another 
family  by  an  offer  of  500  per  cent  more  than  the 
original  price  paid  for  the  stateroom. 

Now  and  again  there  appears  in  the  papers  a  let- 
ter announcing  that  some  correspondent  is  ready 
to  abandon  a  berth  on  a  west  bound  steamer  to 
somebody  in  a  greater  hurry  to  return  home  than 
the  writer.  In  every  case  there  have  been  dozens 
of  applications  for  accommodations  thus  offered. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  in  future  years 
when  American  summer  travel  to  Europe  assumes 
the  proportions  it  has  this  year  a  good  stroke  oi 
business  might  be  made  by  cornering  the  steamer 
accommodations,  the  conditions  being  as  just  in- 
dicated. 

Fresh  arrivals  in  Paris  are  hard  put  to  find 
where  to  lay  their  heads.  The  hotels  are  beseiged 
by  scores  of  applicants.  Passengers  by  the  Kron- 
prinz  Wilhelm,  who  arrived  in  Paris  from  Cher- 
bourg at  2  o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  had  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
night  driving  round  from  hotel  to  hotel  in  search 
of  beds,  and  those  who  secured  bathrooms  were 
lucky.  One  traveler  who  applied  for  rooms  at  s 
leading  hotel  a  week  ago  has  not  obtained  lodg- 
ment there  yet,  and  another  who  was  accommodated 
with  a  servant's  bedroom  at  another  caravansary 
several  days  ago  is  remaining  in  the  same  quarters. 

There  is  not  a  hotel  that  is  not  turning  away 
would-be  patrons  daily  and  on  the  other  hand 
people  who  have  comfortable  quarters  seem  to  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  stay  there.  While  hotel- 
keepers  themselves  do  not  mind  this,  hotel  serv- 
ants are  disconsolate,  for  speeding  the  parting 
guests  is,  as  every  traveler  in  Europe  knows,  part 
of  their  avocation  which  brings  them  the  most 
pleasure  and  profit. 


A  CALL  FROM  THE  WEST 


Organization  Urges  "See  Europe  If  You  Will,  But 
See  America  First." 

Salt  Lake  City,  itself  located  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots,  in  America,  originated 
the  "See  America"  movement,  eventually 
succeeding  so  far  as  is  made  evident  by  the 
following  official  announcement  from  the 
Commercial  Club  of  that  city: 

Amount   spent   by  American    sightseers 

in  foreign  lands  in  1904 $150,000,000 

Amount   spent   by  American    sightseers 

in   the   purchase  of   foreign   products 

while  abroad  in  1904 40,000,000 


Total  amount  thus  permanentlv  diverted 

from  the  nation's  wealth  in  1904 $190,000,000 

The  greater  part  of  this  sum  is  expended  by  peo- 
ple, who,  though  native  to  the  United  States,  are 
greatly  ignorant  of  the  wonderful  scenic,  climatic 
and  industrial  advantages  of  the  west. 

Could  this  money  be  retained  in  the  United 
States  for  ten  years  it  would  amount  to  a  sum  suffi- 
ciently great  to  pay  the  national  debt  twice  over; 
it  would  construct  an  imperial  highway  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco;  another  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  yet  another  from 
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Portland,  Oregon,  to  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  It 
would  build  a  sea  level  canal  at  Panama,  perfect 
in  its  equipment  and  leave  one  billion  five  hun 
dred  millions  in  the  treasury.  It  would  make  the 
United  States  easily  the  richest  nation  under  the 
sun. 

If  any  material  part  of  it,  say  one-fourth,  could 
be  diverted  annually  into  the  channels  of  Trans 
Mississippi  trade  and  commerce  it  would  not  only 
mean  the  rapid  upbuilding  and  development  of 
that  section,  but  would  redound  quickly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  United  States.  American 
money  spent  in  the  west  returns  gain  to  the 
people  who  spend  it  and  helps  swell  the  bank 
clearances  of  home  money  centers,  while  Americai, 
money   spent   abroad   remains   there   forever. 

The  Commercial  Club,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
after  a  most  careful  and  conservative  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  in  all  its  phases,  is  firmly  con 
vineed  that  this  diversion  of  eastern  money  into 
western  ways  can  be  accomplished.  With  thi 
thought  in  mind  it  has  undertaken  the  necessary 
preliminary  work,  in  connection  therewith,  and  has 
called  a  conference  of  western  business  interests 
for  January  25th,  1906,  at  Salt  Lake,  Utah.  At 
that  time  there  will  be  presented  for  the  consider 
ation  of  the  conference  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
procedure  for  the  future,  subject  to  such  changes, 
modification  or  enlargements,  as  the  conference 
may  determine  upon. 

The  basis  of  representation  in  the  proposed  con 
ference  is  as  follows: 

Governors  of  states  and  territories  and  mayors 
of  cities  of  the  first  class,  ex-officio  members  of  the 
conference.  Each  state  or  territory,  two  delegates 
at  large,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor;  com- 
mercial clubs,  1  delegate;  chambers  of  commerce, 
1  delegate;  boards  of  trade,  1  delegate;  merchants' 
and  manufacturers'  association,  1  delegate;  rail- 
way and  transportation  companies,  1  delegate; 
steamship  lines,  1  delegate. 


'MOVEMENT    BOEN    OF    PATRIOTISM' 


Plans  of  the  "See  America"  Convention  Held  at 
Salt  Lake  City. 
Probably  the  real  originator  of  the  western 
movement  above  described  was  Mr.  Fisher 
Harris,  the  secretary  of  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Salt  Lake.  Mr.  Harris  is  a  man  of 
rare  forensic  eloquence  and  of  much  politi- 
cal prominence  in  his  own  community.  His 
view  of  the  "See  America"  proposition  is 
given  in  part  in  the  following  article  written 
by  himself  in  the  Deseret  News : 

The  conference  of  western  business  interests 
called  for  .Tanuary  25,  1906,  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  questions 
suggested  by  the  phrase  "See  Europe  if  you  will, 
but  see  America  first,"  is  not,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, an  affair  of  merely  local  importance,  affect- 
ing only  those  states  and  territories  of  the  United 
States  having  extraordinary  scenic  or  climatic  at 
tractions.  On  the  contrary  it  involves  economic 
and  patriotic  considerations  sufficiently  broad  in 
character  to  deserve  the  attention  of  serious  mer 
all  over  America. 

During  the  year  1904  American  sightseers  spent 


in  foreign  lands  the  great  sura  of  $150,000,000. 
In  addition  to  this  they  expended  $40,000,000  in 
the  purchase  of  foreign  articles,  consisting  mainly 
of  jewelry,  wearing  apparel,  curiosities  and  sou- 
.  vonirs.  This  all  means  that  in  one  year  (1904) 
the  sum  of  $190,000,000  was  taken  permanently 
from  the  country's  wealth  and  scattered  over 
strange  lands.  The  amount  thus  diverted  from 
American  pockets  in  the  year  named  grows  larger 
every  year  in  direct  proportion  to  our  increase  in 
population  and  the  growing  intensity  of  the  Euro 
pean  vacation  fad.  Some  idea  of  the  seriousness 
of  this  constant,  ever-increasing  and  permanent 
diversion  of  home  money  into  foreign  channels 
may  be  gained  from  a  consideration  of  what  the 
sum  named  above  would  do  could  it  be  retained 
here,  say  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  For  instance, 
it  would  pay  the  national  debt  more  than  twice 
over;  it  would  build  a  perfectly  equipped  sea  leve' 
canal  at  Panama  and  leave  one  billion  five  hun 
dred  millions  in  the  treasury;  it  would  build  a 
great  roadway  from  New  York  to  San  Franciscc 
and  another  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, Florida,  and  yet  another  from  the  Grea1 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  would  make  the 
United  States  easily  the  richest  nation  under  thi 
sun. 

European  people  and  governments  have  long 
known  and  recognized  the  commercial  value  of 
scenery  and  climate.  Our  own  people  and  oui 
own  government  have  been  greatly  careless  and 
unappreciative  of  the  importance  of  these  vasi 
assets  in  which  the  west  is  so  surprisingly  rich 
and  which  are  far  more  valuable  than  all  the 
products  of  our  farms,  mines  and  factories  com- 
bined. 

The  importance  of  scenery  as  an  asset  of  endur 
ing  value  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  New  Hampshire.  The  sum  of  $80,000,000 
has  been  brought  into  that  state  during  the  past 
ten  years  because  of  its  scenery. 

It  may,  however,  be  truthfully  said  that  New 
Hampshire  is  easy  of  access  from  the  great  cen- 
ters of  our  population,  while  the  west  is  remote. 
But  on  the  other  hand  that  remoteness  is  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past,  for  improving  methods  of 
transportation  are  constantly  bringing  the  west, 
with  its  superb  scenery  and  climate,  nearer  tc 
the  eastern  states,  until  now  a  journey  to  the 
western  wonderland  can  be  made  cheaply,  quickly 
and  comfortably. 

The  possible  success  of  the  proposed  movemeni 
is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  great  business  centerr 
of  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  for  the  reasoi 
that  the  west  is  tributary  to  the  trade  and  com 
merce  of  those  centers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  -theii 
customer  for  all  the  necessities  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  Therefore,  any  increase  in  west 
ern  population  and  prosperity  means  increased  busi- 
ness and  profit  for  the  merchants  and  manufac 
turers  of  the  United  States.  This  condition  ae 
counts  for  the  prompt  recognition  and  encourage- 
ment given  the  "Seeing  America"  movement  by 
the  press  and  business  interests  of  all  the  country, 
without  regard  to  geographical  position. 

Some  of  the  strongest  words  of  approval  and 
assurances  of  co-operation  have  been  received  fron- 
far  eastern  newspapers,  such  as  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  Sun,  the  Baltimore  American,  Har- 
per 's  Weekly,  and  numberless  other  journals  of 
like  character  and  influence.  Indeed  those  great 
papers  were  among  the  first  to  discuss  favorably 
the  purposes  and  wisdom  of  the  movement  and 
to   prophecy   its   ultimate   success.     The   public   ex 
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pression  of  those  opinions  was  followed  by  similar 
declarations  from  the  press  of  the  middle  states 
and  then  the  good  work  was  taken  up  and  ex- 
ploited by  the  papers  of  the  western  states  and  terri- 
tories, the  republic  of  Mexico,  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba  and  Hawaii.  Then  endorsements  began 
to  come  in  from  the  commercial  bodies  of  the 
trans-Mississippi  region.  It  may  be  of  interest 
in  this  connection  to  name  a  few  of  the  many 
cities  whose  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  com- 
merce or  commercial  clubs  have  already  pledged 
their  support  to  the  work  inaugurated  by  the  Salt 
Lake  organization.  For  instance,  as  showing  the 
widespread  interest  excited,  these  assurances  of 
co-operation  have  been  received  from  Portland, 
Oregon;  New  Orleans  La.;  Vancouver,  B.  C-;  El 
Paso,  Texas;  Kansas  City;  Honolulu;  Minneapolis; 
Omaha;  Denver;  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico; 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Denver,  Colo.;  Los  Angeles;  San 
Francisco;  Salem,  Oregon;  Helena,  Montana;  Little 
Rock,  and  from  many  other  business  organizations 
representing  every  state  and  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  These  gratifying  commendations 
have  been  accentuated  and  supplemented  by  many 
letters  of  inquiry  and  suggestion  from  public  men 
in  all  the  walks  of  life. 

The  question  that  will  be  discussed  and  decided 
at  the  conference  will  be  as  to  the  ways  and  means 
to  be  adopted  and  their  importance  is  readily  rec- 
ognized, the  general  proposition  involves  publicity 
that  shall  be  at  once  truthful,  elegant,  continuous, 
general  and  persistent  in  character.  It  must  throw 
such  a  patriotic  glamour  over  American  travel 
that  no  man  who  is  not  familiar  by  personal  con- 
tact with  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  his  native  land 
will  be  regarded  either  as  a  good  American  or  as 
having  a  finished  education.  That  this  can  cer- 
tainly be  done,  no  man  who  has  studied  the  subject 
in  all  its  phases  can  doubt. 


GLACIERS  OF   THE  NEW  WORLD 


BENEFITS  OF  TOXIRISTS 


Great  Profits  to  Los  Angeles  From  Its  Stream  of 
Winter  Travelers. 

The  one  portion  of  America  which  has 
been  able  to  attract  tourists  in  spite  of  the 
general  drift  toward  Europe  is  Southern 
California.  What  such  tourist  accessions 
have  meant  to  that  section  is  stated  in  the 
following  by  William  E.  Curtis  in  the  Chi- 
cago Record-Herald: 

Los  Angeles — According  to  the  statements  of  the 
railway  passenger  agents,  tourists  from  the  East 
spend  about  $25,000,000  down  in  this  corner  of 
the  country  every  year  and  everybody  gets  a  little 
of  it.  They  have  to  be  fed  and  lodged  and  taken 
around,  and  they  waste  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  funds  foolishly  on  trifles,  so  that  the  money 
they  bring  in  is  pretty  well  distributed.  Not  less 
than  250,000  strangers  visit  Los  Angeles  every 
winter  and  spend  more  or  less  time  here  and  in  the 
surrounding  towns.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand come  in  over  the  Southern  Pacific  and  100,000 
over  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Clark  road  from  Salt 
Lake  is  beginning  to  contribute  to  the  number. 
Thus  the  tourist  business  is  the  basis  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Los  Angeles  and  indirectly  the  rail- 
roads are  responsible. 


Many  of   Them  Regarded   as   Equal  to   the   Huge 
Ones  of  the  Alps. 

One  of  the  great  scenic  attractions  of  Switzer- 
land is  its  mighty  glaciers — those  formidable  riv- 
ers of  ice  that  flow  down  the  mountain  sides.  Yet 
how  many  persons  know  that  the  North  American 
continent  possesses  glaciers  as  numerous  and  as  ma- 
jestic as  those  of  the  famous  Alps? 

In  the  United  States  glaciers  exist  as  far  south 
as  central  California.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  on  Mounts  Hood  and 
Rainier;  but  those  of  really  great  size  and  striking 
characteristics  are  located  in  the  Canadian  Rocky 
mountains    and    adjacent    spurs. 

Here  great  ice  streams  stretch  upward  and  back- 
ward to  the  clouds,  pure  White  in  the  sunlight,  or 
flashing  with  all  the  hues  of  the  prism  as  the  rays 
are  oroken  by  projecting  ridges.  Silently,  but  irre- 
sistibly, they  press  downward  at  the  rate  of  six 
or  seven  inches  a  day.  By  them  big  lakes  are  fed; 
before  them  great  forests  have  been  swept  away. 

Only  recently  have  these  wonderful  glacier  fields 
of  British  Columbia  been  explored.  Snowy  battle- 
ments still  guard  the  secrets  of  many.  One  inter- 
esting fact  about  them  is  that  they  are  melting 
faster  than  they  flow,  so  that,  instead  of  pressing 
farther  down  into  the  valleys,  they  are  now  re- 
ceding from  the  bottom  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty 
feet   a  year. 

With  an  authority  born  of  a  conquest  of  the 
Matterhorn  and  of  years  spent  in  scaling  the  tow- 
ering peaks  of  the  Alps,  the  Andes  and  the  Hima- 
layas, Wliymper,  the  celebrated  traveler,  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  the  scenery  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies  was  equal  to  "fifty  Switzerlands  rolled 
into  one." 

To  many  travelers  the  challenge  of  a  lofty  peak 
is  irresistible,  and  so  it  happens  that  each  year  ad- 
ditional hundreds  are  being  drawn  to  the  wonder- 
lands of  the  Rockies  and  the  Selkirks,  with  their 
sky-piercing  heights,  their  magnificent  valleys  and 
waterfalls  and  their  scores  of  enormous  glaciers. 

These  wonderlands  lie  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
British  Columbia,  just  across  the  Rocky  mountains, 
to  the  west,  from  the  new  Canadian  province  of 
Alberta. 

Some  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  the 
point  at  the  American  boundary  where  Idaho  and 
Washington  state  lines  meet,  is  the  flourishing 
town  of  Revelstoke.  From  that  town  one  may 
easily  visit  the  most  notable  glaciers  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  enormous  glaciers  of  British 
Columbia  is  the  Great,  or  Illecillewaet,  Glacier, 
upon  whose  glittering  breast  Mount  Sir  Donald 
has  silently  looked  down  since  the  birth  of  time. 

Another  is  the  Laggan  Glacier,  creeping  slowly 
down  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks. 
A  third  is  the  famous  Horseshoe,  a  sea  of  ice  over- 
flowing great  crags,  and  being  itself  divided  by 
them. 

These  are  better  known  because  they  are  more 
accessible.  There  are  many  others,  like  the  white 
beauties  of  Mount  Victoria,  for  instance. 

Every  crag  and  every  crevasse  upon  the  great, 
bare  stretches  of  ice  fields  stands  out  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, and  in  the  vast  amphitheatre  below  piles  of 
snow  and  ice  from  fallen  avalanches  reach  far 
up    the    slopes. — Philadelphia    North-American. 
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TO   ATTRACT   TO   AMERICA'S  GREATEST  WONDER 


\\\ 


1 


Plan  for  Phenomenal  Tramway  to  Be  Built  Across   the   Marvelous   Crrand   Canyon   of   the 

Colorado  In  Arizona. 

To  reach  America's  most  wonderful  tableland  by  a  wire  train  from  the  depths  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  is  the  plan  of  a  corporation,  the  engineers  of  which  have 
already  the  ground  for  the  undertaking. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  great  gorge,  its  own     cliff     sides     rising     sheer     above 
the  surrounding  desert,  the  Kaibab  plateau  lifts  high  toward  Arizona's  cloud- 
less sky.     Inaccessible,  abounding  in  game,  the  plateau  remains  a  land  of  mys- 
teries in  the  midst  of  the  baked  alkali  plains. 

The  men  who  have  lived  in  its  forests  were  for  the  most  part  Mor- 
mon Danites  who  had  fled  to  avoid  persecution.     They  belonged  to  that 
stern,  grizzly  breed  of  fanatics  who  carry  their  Bibles  along  with  their 
rifles.     All  these  men  have  not  desecrated  the  place. 

Years  ago  in  a  company  which  included  John   W.   Young,   son 
of  Brigham  Young,  a  promoter  of  the  shipbuilding  trust,   Colonel 
William  C.  Cody  visited  the  plateau  and  he  saw  its  wonders.    His 
horse    walked    ankle    deep    in    the    flowers    that  cover  its  grassy 
stretches.     The  old  scout  stood  on  Point  Sublim  e  and 
looked  out  over  the  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  He  spent 
two   weeks    on    the   upland's   floor.      He   was    the 
first    to    advance    the    proposition    of    making 
a  national  park  from  Kaibab  plateau. 

The  place  is  so  situated  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  run  a  wire  fence  around  it  for 
several    miles,    and    game    could    not    leave 
nor    could    other    animals    come    into    it. 
' '  Buffalo  Bill ' '  and  John  W.  Young  talked 
of   this   plan. 

Now    a    movement    has    been    begun, 
and   a   petition   will   come   from    Utah 
and    Arizona   asking   that    this    im- 
provement be  brought  about 
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With  the  establishment  of  the  aerial  tramway  and 
the  openibg  of  this  wonderland  to  men  who  could 
never  reach  it  people  realize  that  its  game  and  other 
treasures  must  be  protected. 

Great  promontories  stretch  out  into  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  Point  Sublime  is  the 
largest  of  these.  This  is  the  point  whence  the 
aerial  tramway  is  to  be  built.  It  reaches  out, 
out  until  it  narrows  down  like  the  point  of  a 
ledge,  and  standing  on  its  point  you  have  but  a 
few  inches  of  soil  beneath  your  feet — if  you  be 
courageous  enough  to  stand.  Most  people  lie  flat 
and  look  over.  Looking  thus  you  see  things  which 
those  who  have  come  by  railroad  to  the  other 
edge,  twelve  miles  away,  never  see.  You  have  a 
view  that  seems  limitless. 

To  this  point  they  purpose  to  run  their  tram- 
way from  a  point  far  below.  Another  wire  will 
be  thrown  from  the  other  side,  where  the  Bright 
Angel  trail  runs  down.  It  will  cross  the  granite 
gorge.  By  these  means,  for  the  trams  will  carry 
huge  bucketlike  cars,  passengers  are  to  be  carried 
across  the  gorge;  then  up  to  this  promontory.  Point 
Sublime.  In  winter  time  they  will  be  thus  lifted 
from  hot  sunshine  into  snow  and  ice.  In  summer  they 
will  travel  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  desert 
into  the  cool  shades  of  mountain  oaks  and  pines. 
And  if  the  parking  project  shall  be  approved  by 
the  government  they  will  go  into  a  wonderland  of 
big  game  and  rare  flowers  such  as  no  national  park 
today  knows. — New  York  Herald. 


FLEECING  THE  TOXTBIST 


British    Method    of    Making    Americans    Pay    for 
Being  Americans. 

London — Americans  are  flocking  homewards,  most 
of  them  firmly  convinced  that  America  is  the  best 
land  on  earth  to  live  in,  and  proud  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  neglected  no  opportunity  of  arous- 
ing the  envy  of  less  favored  folk  by  proclaiming 
their  nationality,  said  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  writing  early  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  decry  such  patriotism.  I 
merely  wish  to  point  out  here  that  they  have  had 
to  pay  a  heavy  tax  for  it. 

Those  who  cater  to  the  wayfaring  public  in  these 
islands  discriminate  against  the  American  traveler 
when  they  get  the  chance.  And  that  ■  chance  is 
found  not  ^t  the  large  hotels  and  places  of  enter- 
tainment, where  all  charges  are  nxed  by  printed 
schedules,  but  at  the  smaller  shops  and  at  the 
country  inns  which  sightseeing  Americans  delight 
in  patronizing  when  they  leave  London  and  fare 
forth    in    search    of    novelty    and    adventure. 

There  are  few  places  possessed  of  any  attrac- 
tions, scenic  or  historic,  to  which  American  tour- 
ists do  not  penetrate  in  these  days,  and  they  are 
regarded  as  legitimate  prey  by  the  natives.  They 
are  almost  invariably  charged  more  than  English 
visitors — not  infrequently  double  as  much — and 
subjected  to  all  sorts  of  imposts  in  the  shape  of 
"extras"   for  lights,   attendance,  etc. 

It  is  the  price  they  pay  for  being  spotted  as 
Americans.  Doubtless  there  are  some  who  consider 
it  worth  it  and  will  continue  to  pay  it  ungrudg- 
ingly. But  to  those  who  object  to  being  fleeced  in 
this  fashion  I  would  point  out  that  they  can  escape 
it  by  temporarily  suppressing  their  exuberant  pa- 
triotism and  cultivating  a  few  peculiarities  of  Eng- 
lish speech,  manners  and  deportment. 

People    of    such    rare    adaptability    as    are    most 


Americans  can  do  this  easily  and  have  sufficient 
mastery  of  these  things  to  deceive  rural  bonifaces 
and  tradesmen,  and  for  the  rest  they  must  avoid 
talking  too  much.  I  have  known  Americans  who 
have  '  done '  England  on  this  system  and  have  been 
surprised  how  much  further  they  have  been  able  to 
make  their  money  go. 

A  little  preliminary  training  is  of  course  desir- 
able. There  is  an  enterprising  American  woman, 
for  several  years  a  resident  of  London,  who  under- 
takes to  supply  that.  Finding  herself  thrown  on 
her  own  resources  through  an  unfortunate  invest- 
ment, she  has  hit  upon  this  ingenious  method  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  She  says  that  in  half  a  dozen 
lessons  she  can  put  sufficient  English  veneer  on  her 
pupils,  of  both  sexes,  to  answer  the  purpose.  And 
they  can  easily  rid  themselves  of  it  when  they 
no  longer  have  any  use  for  it. 


UP  JUNGFEAU  BY  ELECTRICITY 


The  Despair  of  Many  Climbers  May  Soon  Be  At- 
tained by  Trolley  Cars  and  "Lifts." 

Zurich,  Switzerland-=-The  highest  tunnel  in  the 
world  has  just  been  completed.  It  is  at  an  alti- 
tude of  over  thirteen  thousand  feet,  near  the  top 
of  the  famous  Jungfrau  mountain.  It  is  expected 
that  the  electric  railway  line  to  the  mountain  top 
will  be  in  operation  within  a  few  weeks. 

For  more  than  seven  miles  the  road  has  been 
cut  inside  of  the  mountain,  with  stations  at  inter- 
vals, from  which  travelers  will  be  able  to  walk 
through  branch  tunnels  to  openings  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  and  obtain  a  sight  of  the  most 
magnificent  views  in  the  world. 

The  so-called  ' '  sea  of  ice, ' '  which  is  merely  an 
immense  glacier,  is  a  few  feet  from  the  new  sta- 
tion, and  travelers  will  be  able  to  descend  to  the 
glacier  through  a  safe  trail  cut  into  the  rock. 
' '  Lifts ' '  will  convey  the  passengers  from  the  last 
station  platform  to  the  highest  point  of  the  Jung- 
frau, which  very  few  have  succeeded  in  ascending  ; 
though  it  has  been  the  goal  ot,  all  Alpine  athletes. 

The  electrical  power  is  obtained  from  the  innum- 
erable waterfalls  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and 
an   immense   reflector   of   ninety-six   million   candle- 
power  has  already  been  installed  on  the  top  of  the  ' 
mountain.     It   is   said  it  will  "be  visible  at   a   dis- ■* 
tance   of   100   kilometers    (over   sixty-two   miles.)  >ti^ 

Guyer  Zelle*  was  the  originator  of  the  idea  of 
building  an  electric  road  to  the  top  of  Jungfrau, 
and  since  his  death  his  heirs  have  continued  the 
work.  A  round-trip  ticket  from  Interlaken  will 
cost  only  about  $12. — New  York  World. 


STRANGE    FLOATING    ISLANDS 


Found  in  the  Path  of  Navigation  Along  Northern 
Pacific  Coast. 

Three  or  perhaps  four  floating  islands  are  knock- 
ing about  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  to  the  great 
menace  of  navigation,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  gov- 
ernment steamer  will  be  sent  north  to  destroy  them 
before  some  catastrophe  results. 

The  great  masses  of  flotsam  are  lying  in  the 
direct  path  of  navigation  on  the  northern  coast 
and  should  any  unlucky  ship  encounter  one  of 
them  after  dark  the  loss  of  life  might  be  enor- 
mous, as  it  is  almost  certain  that  any  steamer  run- 
ning into  one  of  these  islands  at  full  speed  would 
founder  immediately.     Capt.  Johnson  of  the  coast- 
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ing  steamer  Capilano  brought  news  of  the  floating 
islands  to  Vancouver  recently. 

' '  I  first  saw  one  of  the  immense  masses  of 
flotsam  last  Thursday  afternoon,"  said  he,  "as  I 
was  entering  Smith  Inlet,  a  well  known  harbor 
just  this  side  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  I  knew 
the  channels  there  well,  and  I  had  just  been  called 
on  deck,  when  I  saw  dead  ahead  a  piece  of  land  that 
I  had  never  seen  there  before.  I  rubbed  my  eyes, 
and  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  mate  had 
brought  us  into  the  wrong  inlet,  but  then  I  noticed 
some  familiar  landmarks  and  knew  the  bearings 
must  be  correct.  Then  it  was  a  puzzle  to  account 
for   this   strange   island. 

"There  it  stood,  thirty  feet  high  above  the 
water  level.  As  nearly  as  I  could  judge  its  length 
was  300  yards,  and  I  subsequently  found  that  it 
had  a  width  of  150  yards.  On  nearing  it  I  found 
that  it  was  afloat  and  was  composed  of  immense 
logs,  small  boulders  and  trees,  many  of  the  latter 
standing  upright  as  sentinels  above  the  mass  of 
timber.  Had  I  gone  in  there  in  the  night  I  might 
have  struck  the  floating  island.  I  have  notified 
Capt.  Caudin  of  the  island,  and  the  government 
will  probably  take  immediate  action  to  destroy  it. 

' '  From  the  Japanese  at  Smith  Inlet  I  learned 
that  three  islands  of  about  the  same  size  have 
been  floating  around  there  for  ten  days.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  information  that  there  was  an  im- 
mense slide  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  and  the  logs 
and  earth  and  rocks  came  from  there.  The  float- 
ing islands  are  in  the  path  of  the  steamers  plying 
between  Seattle  and  Vancouver  and  Skagway. ' ' 
— Seattle   Post-Intelligencer. 


PATHETIC  ADIEU  TO  PABIS 


"Marse    Henry's"    Affectionate    Farewell    to    the 
Sorceress  of  the  Seine. 

A  truce  to  moralizing.  I  must  leave  Paris  a 
litle  earlier  than  I  intended  on  account  of  some 
London  engagements  made  in  a  moment  of  pique, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say,  if  I  am  to  speak  the  truth, 
as  I  generally  try  to  do,  that  I  shall  go  away  re- 
gretfully.   Thus  sometimes  to  our  disadvantage,  we 


quarrel  with  those  we  love.  I  must  give  up  Cham- 
poux's  and  Boeuf  a  la  Mode,  and  the  little  old 
hole-in-the-wall  in  the  Kue  Duphot,  as  the  early 
fruitage  is  becoming  abundant.  I  must  quit  the 
Champs  Elysees  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  whilst 
they  bloom  like  a  garden  of  the  gods  in  honor  of 
the  gallant  kinglet  of  Spain.  The  sights  were 
scarcely  finer  when  the  grande  armee  came  back 
from  Italy.  And  as  we  whirl  along  the  brilliantly 
lighted  streets  on  our  way  to  the  Gare  Du  Nord, 
the  music  of  the  regimental  bands  filling  the  sum- 
mer air,  I  may  stand  uncovered  in  my  carriage 
and  I  may  say,  not  without  a  certain  falter  in  the 
heart,  looking  the  while  through  the  splendors  of 
the  night  into  the  vista  of  things  past  and  gone,  I 
may  say:  "Old  Girl,  I  have  known  you  as  man 
and  boy  considerably  more  years  than  I  care  to 
write  down  in  black  and  white  and  print  in  a  news- 
paper. I  have  known  you  in  rain  and  shine,  in 
laughter  and  tears,  in  sorrow  and  in  shame.  I  have 
known  you  when  you  were  no  better  than  you 
should  have  been,  and  when,  bowed  down  with 
misfortune  and  grief,  you  were  a  very  heroine  in 
rags.     I  have  seen  you  wreathed  with  flowers. 

All  wicked  wiles  and  wanton  smiles, 

Hebe  and  Circe,  combined,  and  I  have  seen  you 
disheveled,  wild-eyed,  and  begrimmed,  Lko  the  bare- 
foot maiden  in  the  ballad.  Between  you  and  me. 
Old  Girl,  it  is  too  late  for  crimination  and  recrimi- 
nation. You  have  at  least  left  me  the  weapons, 
now  mainly  for  defense,  given  me  by  God  and  na- 
ture and  my  original  vehicles  of  locomotion,  and 
enough  to  get  away  with,  and,  truth  to  say,  I  am 
loath  to  go.  It  is  too  bad.  I  wish  I  could  remain 
forever  young  and  charming — you  are  getting  along 

in   years  yourself,  you   know — I   wish! Never 

mind  Big  Sis,  or  Little  Sis.  They  are  at  the  dress- 
maker's, anyhow!  They,  at  least,  have  never  had 
reason  to  shed  any  tears,  and  one  of  them,  in  case 
of  attack,  I  might,  on  a  pinch  call  to  the  witness 
stand  though  if  she  be  satisfied,  who  else  and,  as 
Chimmy  Fadden  observed,  'What  t'l?'  Good-by, 
Old  Girl!  I  won't  say  take  care  of  yourself — the 
stars  that  hung  over  thy  cradle  still  shine  for  thee! 
— if  they  had  not  thou  hadst  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  bottomless  pit  long,  long  ago!" 


XCHAS.KEILUS&CO      U| 
£:?ccjlc/s/v:e:   * 

HIGH  GRADE  CLOTHIERS 


FASHIONS  FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 

Samples  of  Fabrics  and  Cleverly  Concepted  Styles  are  noWfThere 
and  ready,  fully  representing  advancement  of  Clothes  Culture. 
The  Desires  of  Smart  Tasty  Dressers  have  not  been  overlooked. 
We  also  present  new  features  in  the  Art  of  Fitting  Clothes  Correctly. 
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FUN,  MORALS  AND  SATIRE 


Monthly   Budget   of    Humor    From    All    Sources,    Bearing 

Chiefly   on    the    Events   and    Foibles 

Of     The     Day. 


Small   Philosophies. 
Life  without  laughter  is  a  machine  without   oil. 
-Life. 


Every  time  you  stifle  a  good  impulse  you  make 
it  harder  to  start  the  next  one. — Ram's  Horn. 


Only  he  that  knows  what  it  is  to  be  down  can 
appreciate  being  up  in  the  world. — N.  O.  Picayune. 

The    man   who    cannot   preach    without    a    pulpit 
was  never  born  to  preach  in  one. — Eam's  Horn. 


The  wind  you  waste  in  grumbling  is  so  much 
strength    stolen   from    improvement. — Ram's    Horn. 

Even  counting  out  the  time  when  we  have  to 
stop  and  investigate  ourselves,  we  moderns  are 
still  going  some. — Puck. 

Sort  o'  Mixed  Up. 
"You  are  a  cheap  scoundrel,"  yelled  the  ex- 
citable fire  eater.  "You  are  a  cur  and  a  black- 
guard and  a  liar  and  a  low-down  thief.  Here 
is  my  card.  Now,  if  you  are  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honor  you  will  give  me  the  satisfaction  I 
demand!" — Cleveland  Leader. 


THE  RECENT  NEW  YEAR. 
Making  the  Best  of  the  Opportunity. 
— St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


A  Photographer's  Impression. 
Photographers  must  think  that  people  dress  well, 
as  a  rule.     They  never  see  anybody  who  isn't  in  his 
best  clothes.^Somerville  Journal. 


Convenience  of  the  Customer. 
But   suppose   the   cracker   trust    has   reduced   the 
size  of  its  packages?     They  will  be  easier  to  carry 
home.     No   trouble   will   be   spared   to   add   to   the 
convenience  of  the  consumer. — Ex. 


The  Gallery  God. 

A  Gallery  God  am  I. 

Each  night  I  reign  supreme 
Upon  my  awful  throne  on  high. 

I  whistle,  howl  and  scream, 

I  whistle,  howl  and  scream. 
For  a  Gallery  God  am  L 

By  day  I  travel  through  the  streets 

Incognito — iinrecognized. 
No  one  suspects  my  regal  might. 

No  herald  my  procession  cries. 
But  when  the  tragic  night  returns 

1  mount  up  to  my  lofty  throne. 
And  once  again  a  tyrant  am. 

And  once  again  the  world  I  own. 

The  Caesars,  Richelieus  and  Lears 

All  quake  before  my  deafening  hiss. 
And  many  a  histrionic  queen 

Placates  me  with  a  wafted  kiss. 
And  what  care  I  for  millionaire 

Or  tonsured  monk  with  pious  facet 
One  word  from  me  and  they,  too,  fall 

And  cringe  before  my  royal  mace. 

And  I  have  sweethearts — yes,  a  score — 

The  fairest  in  this  witle,  wide  land — 
Cleopatras,  Juliets — • 

All  seek  to  win  my  imperial  hand. 
The  great  Napoleon  in  his  might 

My'  august  favor  often  begs; 
For  even  he  would  dare   not   face 

My  artillery  of  senile  eggs. 

For  a  Gallery  God  am  I. 

Each  night  I  reign  supreme. 
And  on  my  awful  throne  on  high 

I  whistle,  howl  and  scream, 

I  whistle,  howl  and  scream. 
For  a  Gallery  God  am  X. 

—James  Francis  Cooke,  in  Judge. 
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An      Appea^l 

To  be  Fair  to  Yourself — to  Learn  by  a  Test  what  Liq- 
uozone  Means  to  You.    The  First  Bottle  is  Free. 


To  you  who  are  sick  and  are  waiting — this  appeal 
is  to  you.     An  appeal  to  be  fair  with  yourself. 

Don't  think  that  the  help  which  you  need  is  im- 
possible. Please,  for  a  moment,  lay  your  doubts 
aside.  Send  us  this  coupon  and  see  the  good  it  may 
bring  you.  Let  us  buy  you  a  bottle  ot  Liquozone 
to   try. 

The  test  is  free;  and,  if  it  succeeds,  think  what  it 
means  to  you.  And  do  you  suppose  we  would  make 
this  offer  if  the  results  were  not  likely  to  be  satis- 
factory? 

Note  what  this  product  has  done. 

Two  years  ago,  Liquozone  was  known  to  but 
few.  Now  more  than  11,000,000  bottles  have  been 
used.  Today  there  are  countless  cured  ones — 
scattered  over  half  the  world — telling  what  they 
owe  to  Liquozone. 

We  ask  you  to  do  what  they  did.  Let  this 
product  itself  prove  its  power.  Please  try  it  at 
our  expense. 


What   Liquozone   Is. 

Liquozone  is  a  tonic-germicide,  tiie  virtues  of  which 
are  derived  from  gas  alone.  The  formula  is  sent  to 
each  user. 

Tlie  process  of  making  requires  large  apparatus, 
and  from  8  to  14  days'  time.  It  is  directed  by  chem- 
ists of  the  highest  class.  The  object  is  to  fix  and 
combine  the  gases  as  to  carry  their  virtues  into  the 
system. 

The  gases  employed  are  vitalizing,  and  the  pro- 
duct which  results  is  a  tonic.  The  gases  are  ger- 
micidal, and  the  product  they  create  is  a  harmless 
germicide.  No  alcohol,  no  opiates,  no  dangerous 
drugs  are  employed  In  it.  Nothing  whatever  but 
helpful    gases,    and    the   water   used    to    absorb    them. 

The  invention  of  Liquozone  meant  finding  a  way 
to  utilize  gases  in  the  treatment  of  germ  diseases. 
And  millions  know  from  experience  something  of 
what  that  discovery  means  to  humanity. 

Kills  Disease   Germs. 

The  main  value  of  Liquozone  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  deadly  to  germs,  yet  harmless  to  living  tissues. 

That  is  not  true  of  common  germicides.  They  are 
poisons  when  taken  internally.  That  is  why  medi- 
cine has  proved  so  helpless  in  dealing  with  germ  dis- 
eases. The  usual  germ-killing  drugs  cannot  be  taken 
in   effective   doses   internally. 

Liquozone  is  harmless.  That  fact  has  been  repeat- 
edly proved  by  scientific  tests.  Not  only  harmless; 
it  is  good  for  you.  Its  effects  are  exhiliarating,  vital- 
izing and  purifying.  Its  benefit  Is  often  apparent 
from  the  very  first  dose.  Yet  contact  with  Liquozone 
destroys  every  form  of  disease  germ  that  has  yet 
been   discovered.  . 

Can  you  not  see  why  this  product  may  do  what 
other  remedies  fail  to  accomplish? 


Germ   Diseacses. 


In  the  past  few  years,  scores  of  diseases  have  been 
traced  to  germ  attacks.  These  include  most  of  our 
minor   Ills,   and   most  of  our  serious  sickness. 

A  few  years  ago.  all  these  diseases  were  attributed 
to  other  causes.  The  remedies  made  for  them  were 
based  on  theories  which  have  since  been  abandoned. 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  those  old-time  remedies  so 
often   prove   Ineftective? 

Germ  diseases  call  for  Liquozone.  In  any  such  dis- 
ea.se— no  matter  how  difficult— we  send  to  each  user 
a  guarantee,  permitting  two  months"  treatment  at  our 
financial  risk.  If  the  results  are  unsatisfactory,  the 
patient  s  own  druggist  returns  every  penny  paid.    We 


do    this    so   that   none   who   need   this   help   may   find 
reason  to  go  without  it. 

We  have  sent  out  many  thousands  of  these  guar- 
antees, yet  less  than  five  in  each  thousand  have  been 
returned  for  redemption.  Can  you  not  see  that  a 
remedy  so  wonderfully  effective  in  general  is  likely 
to   be   effective   with   you? 


Where   It   Applies. 


These  are  the  diseases  in  which  Liquozone  has  been 
most  widely  employed.  In  these  diseases,  more  than 
any  others,  it  has  earned  its  wide  reputation.  Not 
all  of  these  are  known  germ  diseases.  Authorities 
differ  on  some  of  them.  But,  according  to  our  ex- 
perience, these  are  the  diseases  to  which  Liquozone 
best  applies. 

In  each  of  these  diseases  we  supply  the  first  bottle 
free.  And  In  all — no  matter  how  difficult — we  offer 
each  user  a  two  months'  further  test  without  the 
risk  of  a  penny. 


Asthma 
Abscess — Anaemia 
Bronchitis 
Blood    Poison 
Bowel   Troubles 
Coughs— Colds 
Consumption 
Contagious  Diseases 
Cancer — Catarrh 
Dyspepsia — Dandruff 
Dysentery — Diarrhea 
Eczema — Erysipelas 
Fevers — Gall    Stones. 


Goitre— Gout 
Gonorrhea — Gleet 
Hay  Fever — Influenza 
La   Grippe 
Leucorrhea 
Malaria — Neuralgia 
Piles — Quinsy 
Rheumatism 
Scrofula — Syphilis 
Skin  Diseases 
Tuberculosis 
Tumors — Ulcers 
Throat  Troubles 


Also   most   forms   of  the   following: 
Kidney  Troubles  Liver  Troubles 

Stomach  Troubles  Women's  Diseases 

Fever,  inflammation  or  catarrh— Impure  or  poisoned 
blood — usually   indicate   a  germ  attack. 

In  nervous  debility  Liquozone  acts  as  a  vitalizer 
accomplishing  remarkable   results. 


50c   Bottle   Free. 


If  you  need  Liquozone,  and  have  never  tried  it 
please  send  us  this  coupon.  We  will  then  mail  you 
an  order  on  a  local  druggist  for  a  full-size  bottle 
and  will  pay  the  druggist  ourselves  for  it.  This  Is 
our  free  gift,  made  to  convince  you,  to  let  the  pro- 
duct itself  show  you  what  It  can  do.  Its  acceptance 
places  you   under  no  obligation  whatever. 

Please  don't  argue,  or  doubt,  or  hesitate.  Don't 
miss  the  help  that  millions  have  employed.  Learn  at 
our  expense  what  Liquozone  means  to  you,  then  judge 
its  value  by  results.     Please  send  this  coupon  today 

Liquozone    costs    50c.    and    $1. 


CUT   OUT  THIS    COUPON. 

Fill  it  out  and  mall  it  to  The  Liquozone  Com- 
pany,  458-464  Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago. 


My   disease    is 

I  have  never  tried  Liquozone,  but  if  you  will 
supply   me  a  50c  bottle  free  I  will  take  it. 


M  10-1 


Give  full  address — write  plainly. 


Note  that  this  offer  applies  to  new  users  only. 
Any   physician   or  hospital  not  yet  using   Liquozone 
will  be  gladly  supplied  for  a  test. 
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No  Chance  for  the  Grass. 

"Well,"  said  the  New  Yorker  sarcaaticallyj  "we 
haven 't  any  grass  growing,  in  our  streets,  any- 
way. ' ' 

' '  Yes,  that 's  a  clever  scheme  of  yours, ' '  replied 
the   Philadelphian. 

"What's  that?" 

"Your  scheme  of  tearing  up  your  streets  all  the 
time  to  keep  the  grass  from  growing. '  '^Philadel- 
phia Press. 


form  the  immortal  bard  would  depart  whenever  he 
journeyed  to  town!" — Tit-Bits. 


Real  Music. 

What  is  real  music? 

For  ninety  people  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  a  mys- 
tery; a  dithramb  of  din;  a  sounding  brass,  and  a 
tinkling  eyiiibal,  and  strings,  superadding  the 
voice  of  the  domestic  beast  whose  true  inwardness 
they  are. 


Squire  (helping  the  odd  job  man  to  a  whisky) — "Ah,  Pat,  I  fear  this 
is   putting   a    nail   in   your   coffin." 

Pat — "Well,  sorr,  ye  might  as  well  put  another  wan  in  whoile  ye  have 
the  hammer  in  your  hand." 


-The  Tatler. 


Immortal  ' '  Platform. ' ' 

An  American  lady  visited  Stratford-on-Avon 
lately  and  "gushed"  even  above  the  usual  high- 
watermark  of  American  fervor.  She  had  not  re- 
covered from  the  attack  when  she  reached  the  rail- 
way station,  for  she  remarked  to  a  friend  as  they 
walked  onto  the  platform: 

"And  to  think  that  it  was  from  this  very  plat- 


Por  nine  out  of  the  remaining  ten,  real  music  pro- 
vides a  species  of  intellectual  gratification.  They 
have  studied  the  stutf  somewhat,  and  have  an  un- 
derstanding, more  or  less  adequate,  of  its  technical 
significance,  and  thus  they  find  its  performance  in- 
teresting. They  are  thrilled  with  the  violins  fin- 
gering tenths,  and  the  trombones  mounting  to  E 
in  alt. 
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The  Old  Adage  Now  Reminds  You  of  NEVADA'S  MINE  WONDERS: 

TONOPAH     AND     GOLDFIELD 

It     Will     Soon     Make     You     Think     of 

SILVER    PEAK 

The  Silver  Peak  Mining  District  Is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  State  of  Nevada  and  will 
make  more  millionaires  than  Tonopah  and  Goldfleld  combined. 

It  Is  about  65  miles  from  Tonopah  and  is  destined  to  become  the  richest  camp  In  the 
whole    country. 

Charles  Schwab  and  his  associates  have  just  gone  into  Silver  Peak  and  bought  the  Blair 
mine.   In  which   experts  declare   there   is  actually   $50,000,000.00  in   sight. 

My    PROSPECTORS    were    locating    In     the    SILVER    PEAK    DISTRICT    long    before    the 
Schwab  people  ever  heard  of  It,  and  the  result  of  their  work  Is,  that  I  have  the  goods  to  deliver. 

THE  POINT-The  Mine  Versus  Stock 

When  you  buy  stock   In  a   mining  company  and   pay   the  directors   to  spend  your   money, 
they   generally   manipulate   to   take    the   profit,    IF   there  IS  ANY,  and  you  are  out  and  injured. 
Why    not   buy   THE    CLAIM,    spend    the  money  yourself  and  get  ALL  the  mine  produces? 

Ain)  YOU  INVEST  NO  MOEE  THAN  YOU  WOULD  IN  STOCK— I  MAKE  IT  POSSI- 
BLE FOE  YOU  TO  DO  SO. 

MY  PROSPECTORS  have  located  some  of  the  best  Gold  Claims  In  the  rich  SILVER 
PEAK    DISTRICT,     the    coming    territory,   scarcely   yet   heard  of   outside   of  Nevada. 

These    claims    show    excellent    prospects. 

They  are  ALL  good.     Some  will  prove  bonanzas  without  a  doubt. 

In  some  of  them  assays  from  the  surface  go  as  high  as  $61.00  per  ton. 

Some  of  them  are  adjacent  to  mines  just  opened,  which  are  producing  $400  ore  from 
very  large  ledges. 

I    HAVE    A    FEW    CLAIMS    FOR    SALE— THE    COST— ONE    THOUSAND    DOLLABS 

EACH  CLAIM. 

It  will  then  cost  you  about  $1500  more  to  do  sufficient  development  work  to  determine 
the    richness    of    the    claim. 

If  it  shows  up  good  and. you  want  to  sell  it,  the  mine  will  bring  from  $10,005.00  to  $100,- 
000.00,   perhaps    more,    or   It   will   yield   you  a  fortune,  if  you  continue  to  work  It  yourself. 

The  expenditure  for  development  work  may  be  paid  for  by  Instalments  as  the  work  progresses. 

THIS   IS   THE   KIND    OF    SPECULATION  WHERE    YOU    DO    GET    A    RXTN    FOB 

YOUR  MONEY. 

NOTE — Any  of  my  claims  may  prove  just  as  rich  as  the  "Blair."  In  addition  to  my 
prospectors  who  are  continually  looking  for  good  locations  for  me,  I  have  one  of  the  best 
mining  engineers  of  the  country  on  my  staff,  who  will  report  the  development  to  each  pur- 
chaser   every    thirty    days. 

The  title  to  the  Mine  will  vest  in  you,  but  in  lieu  of  commission  for  taking  charge  of  your 
Interest,  I  retain  a  one-tenth  share  in  it,  as  my  compensation,  so  it  Is  to  my  Interest,  as  well 
as   yours,    to   develop    the    mine    to    the   best   advantage. 

If  all  the  claims  are  sold  before  your  check  reaches  me.  money  returned  In  full. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,   I  do  not  sell  stock  in  any  Mine  or  Mining  Company. 

Buy  the  mine,  but  if  you  do  not  buy,  keep  your  eye  on  my  advertisements  and  SILVER 
PEAK.     Official,  Bank  and  Mercantile  Agency  References. 


W.  H.  KENT 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW  AND  MINE  BROKER.     923-941  Jas.  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 
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But  the  hundredth  man  gets  a  genuine  emotional 
effect  trom  real  music,  although  the  chances  seem 
to  be  that  he  is  mad. — Life. 


horrid    crack,    and   he's   in   the   asylum   now. — Tit- 
Bits. 


Mr.  Fechter's  Late  Hours. 

Sir  John  Long,  the  proprietor  of  the  Dundee  Ad- 
vertiser and  numerous  other  papers,  was  talking  in 
New  York  recently  about  the  English  stage,  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  is  an  authority. 

Apropos  of  Charles  Fechter,  Sir  John  told  this 
story: 

"An  interminably  long  performance  of  'Monte 
Cristo'  was  once  given  at  the  Lyceum,  with 
Fechter  in  the  hero 's  role. 

' '  When,  at  a  quarter  to  one  in  the  morning,  the 
curtain  rose  for  the  last  act,  I'echter  was  discov- 
ered sitting  in  a  contemplative  attitude  on  a  rock. 
He  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  The  silence  was  deep 
and  impressive. 

' '  Suddenly,  though,  this  fine  effect  was  spoiled. 
A  voice  from  the  gallery  called: 

"  'I  hope  we  are  not  keeping  you  up,  sir.'  " — 
The  Wasp. 


After  Long  Years. 

The  Storyette  Editor  sat  in  his  den  and  his 
visage  was  puckered  and  blue.  He  was  wading 
through  piles  of  ancient  jests  that  were  stale  when 
the  world  was  new.  There  were  jokes  of  the  plumber 
that  Adam  made  when  he  was  a  gay  young 
spark.  There  were  nautical  wheezes  by  mariner 
Noah  when  he  sailed  with  the  Zoo  in  the  Ark. 
There  were  jokes  of  goats,  of  mothers-in-law,  the 
anglers  and  mythical  fish.  There  were  midsummer 
jestlets  and  Christmas  puns — a  widely  assorted 
dish. 

But  the  editor  knew  them  all  by  heart,  and  his 
heart  grew  black  with  guile  as  he  read  the  jokes 
that  the  Pharaohs  told  to  the  crocodiles  down  by 
the  Nile. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  he  gave  a  cry  and  his  breath 
came  thick  and  fast,  and  he  scanned  a  post-card 
eagerly,  and  then,  shouted,  "At  last!  at  last!  A 
brand-new  joke!  Can  it  be,  ye  gods?  Yes,  'tis; 
yes,  'tis,  I  vow."    Then  his  brain  gave  way  with  a 


Made  "Mo'  Simple." 

"Ob  wot  denomination  am  dis  chile?"  asked  the 
old  negro  preacher,  to  whom  a  child  had  been 
brought  for  baptism. 

"Sah?"   said  the  young  father. 

"I  axed  yo'  wot  denomination  dis  chile  are?" 

"Denomination,  sah?  I — I — somehow  I  doan' 
know  jes'  wot  yo'r  meanin'  is,  sah." 

"Lawd  he'p  yo'  in  yo'r  bawn  ign'ance!"  said 
the  preacher  commiseratingly.  "Will  yo'  undah- 
stan'  wot  I  means  ef  I  puts  hit  mo'  simply  an' 
axes  yo'  is  de  chile  a  boy-chile  er  a  gal-chile?  Am 
dat  widin  yo'r  apperhension?" 

Limited  as  the  "apperhension"  of  the  parents 
was,  they  understood  enough  for  the  father  to  say, 
"De  chile  am  ob  de  boy  sect,  sah,"  and  he  was 
baptized  accordingly. — Judge. 


The  Cloud  Over  Kentucky. 
Oh  say! 

What's  happened  down  Kentucky  way? 
What's  the  matter  with  the  Colonels? 
Don't  they  know  enough  t'>  know 
That  their  State's  not  in  the  Senate 
If  she  hasn't  got  her  Joe? 
Who  can  talk  as  Joe  can  talk? 
Who  can  tell  so  many  stories? 
Who  can  be  Kentucky's  pride? 
Who  can  thunder  forth  her  glories? 
Who  can  do  the  statesman  stunt 
Just  as  Joe  has  always  done  it? 
Where's  Kentucky  in  the  pusu. 
If  her  Joe  ain't  there  to  run  it? 
Oh,  say, 

What's  happened  down  Kentucky  way? 
What  makes  the  Colonels  all  so  sad? 
Hear  them  singing  sweet  and  low, 
Like  a  solemn  requiem: 
"Poor 
Old 
Joe." 

— W.  J.  Lampton,  in  New  York  Sun. 


^«i:ei: 


NO   DELAY. 

Mrs.  Stout — "What,  you  forgot  to  buy      "I'm  goin'  right  on  with  the  sweeping. 

that  broom,  you  lunKhead!     Well Jus*    t^e    same!" 

— Chicago    Dully    News. 
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FO  R       BREAKFAST 


GERMEA 


The  JOHNSON-LOCKE  MERCANTILE  CO.,  Agents 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


The  German  Savings  &  Loan  Society 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  .Cal. 

Guaranteed  Capital  and  surplus $  2,526.763.61 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash...     1,000,000.00 
Deposits,  December  30,  1905 39,112,812.82 

F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  President;  Daniel  Meyer, 
First  Vice-President;  Emil  Rohte,  S^ond  Vice- 
President;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Cashier;  Wm. 
Herrman,  Asst.  Cashier;  George  Toumy,  Sec- 
retary; A.  H.  Muller,  Asst.  Secretary;  W.  S. 
Goodfellow,   General  Attorney. 


DIRECTORS: 

F.  Tillman,  Jr.,  Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter,  N.  Ohlandt,  J.  W. 
Van  Bergen,   E.   T.   Kruse,   W.   S.   Goodfellow. 


rtLT 

BUILDING  PAPER 
ROOF  PAINTS 
ASPHALT  TAR 

^I'V      ^  READY        y^. 


ST. 


RiilofsoaV  California 


TOASTE 


Something  new!  Makes 
delicious  toast.  Doesn't 
burn.  Under  saucepans 
prevents  food  scorching. 
Ask  dealer  first  or  by  ex- 
press [not  prepaid]  25c. 
Send  dealer's  name  and  re- 
ceive handsome  California 
souvenir  free! 


ACRulofeofi 
Manfts. 
Sanlhmdsco; 


Ph 


enix 


INSURANCE    COMPANY.    OF    BROOKLYN,    N.    Y. 

A.  C.  OLDS,  State  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

Hayward  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

BOOLE,  SLOAN  &  CO.,  City  Agents 

Western  and  Southern  Dept. 

205  LASALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
J.  H.  LENEHAN,  Gen'l.Agt.  C.R.STREET,  Ass't.Gen'l.Agt. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  AUTO. 

'Monday:  Just  out  of  the  shop.  I'm  supposed 
to  be  worth  $2000,  but  I  feel  like  thirty  cents. 

Tuesday:  On  exhibition.  Been  admired  by  three 
blondes,  four  lawyers,  one  clubman  and  a  retired 
sea    captain. 

Wednesday:  Sold  to  a  man  who  couldn't  afford 
to  buy  me.  But  he  did.  His  wife  is  trying  to  get 
into   Suburban   Society. 

Thursday:  Gee,  but  I  feel  bad  in  my  bearings. 
Also,  I  believe  I've  got  wind  in  my  carbureter. 
Man  tried  me  today.  Went  for  ten  miles  and  then 
laid  down.  Sent  for  agent.  Agent  too  busy  to 
come.     Having  troubles  of  his  own. 

Friday:  The  trouble  with  me  was,  I  wasn't 
assembled  right.  I  came  out  in  a  lot 'of.  200,  and 
they  had  to  hurry  over  me.  It's  tough  to  be  an 
invalid  so  young  in  life. 

Saturday:  Man  took  me  outf  again  today.  Oh-, 
my,  I  should  hate  to  feel  the.  way  toward  any 
human  being  he  d6es  toward  me!  First  he  was 
stuck  on  me,  and  now  he  says  he 's  stuck  with  me. 

Sunday:  The  trouble  with  me  is  that  I  have  a 
dose  of  malaria.  It  gives  me  that  tired  feeling.  I 
had  to  be  towed  home  by  a  watering  cart.  Never 
expected  to  be  so  near  a  water  wagon  as  that. 
;  Monday:  Man  advertised  me  for  sale  today. 
;  ^Tuesday:  Guess  i  was  mistaken  about  what  my 
bwner  thought.  By  the  way  he  praised  me  to  a 
|)0ssible  purchaser'  he  loves  me  better  than  any- 
tiding  on  eaifSl^r' 
}  'Wednesday:  Sold  again  at 
Who  bought  me  has  been 
[tiding  to  run  me  ever  since. 
I  I  Thursday:  Here  I  am 
ja^ain  at  factory.  By  Jove, 
they  'Te  going  to  take  out 
my   appendix! '*'""' 

Fri^ay^  '•  ijperation  was 
successful.  All  I  took  was 
gasoliiiff.    . 

Saturday:  Full  of  ginger. 
Went  a  thirty-mile  clip  all 
day.  '  New  owner  much 
pleased. 

Sunday:  Sick  again.  My 
crank-shaft  has  neurosis,  I 
guess.  Man  changed  my 
clutch   too   soon — curse   him! 

Monday:  Traded  for  a 
horse. 

Tuesday:  Back  at  fac- 
tory. These  visits  are  get- 
ting too  frequent. 

Wednesday:  New  owner 
impatient. 

Thursday;  New  owner 
had  me  out.  Ean  into  a 
wagon   of  bricks. 

Friday:  And  to  think  I 
should  end  my  days  in  a 
scrap    heap. — Life. 


"After   the   morning   bath   take   a   deep   breath, 
retain  it  as  long  as  possible,  then  slowly  expire." 
He  decided  not  to  try  the  system. — Exchange. 


Caesar's  Poor  Economy. 

Ikey,  Jr.  (fresh  from  school). — "Fader,  ven 
Caesar  won  a  battle  vonce,  he  ohust  wrote  'veni, 
vidi,  vici, '  in  his  message  to  Eome. 

Ikey,  Sr. — "Ach,  such  a  fool — und  he  could  have 
sent  seven  more  words  for  his  quarter." — Prince- 
ton  Tiger. 


half 


price. 


Man 


Didn't  Try  It. 

One  of  the  modern  schemes 
of  physical  development  that 
has  won  favor  is  a  system- 
atic method  of  breathing.  A 
certain  inquirer  who  was  in- 
terested in  the  principles  of 
this  system'  recently  wrote 
to  one  of  its  professors  for  a 
descriptive  pamphlet.  One 
read    as    follows: 


AN  AWFUL  WAENING. 
Men  of  the  Straphanging  Age. 
(From    a   Print    of   the   Period,    1995.) 
— London  Punch. 


To  the  Atheist. 
Say!  you  ga  to  hal  weeth  your  talk! 

I  gatta  da  troubla  my  own. 
You  please  me  by  taka  da  walk — 

I  wanta  for  seet  here  alone.     . 
Eh?  W'at?   Yes,  I  s'pose  I  am  dumb, 

An'  so  you  no  maka  me  wise 
No  matta^how  moocha  j-ou  com' 

For  tryin'  to  open  my  eyes. 
Jus'  s'posa  my  eyes  dey  are  blind — 

So  blind  like  you  theenk  dem  to  be — 
More  beautiful  theengs  dey  can  find 

Dan  w'at  you  are   able  to  see, 
You  want  I  should  tal  you  da  sight 

I  see  w'en  I  seet  here  alone? 
You  wanta  for  see?     Alia  right, 

I  geev  you  my  eyes  for  your  own. 
Come,  look!     Dere  is  beautiful  girl, 

So  sweeta,  so  good  an'  so  true! 
Ah!    You  are  a  Keeng  of  da  worl' 

To  know  dat  she  smila  for 

you. 

Now,    see!     She   ees   geevin' 
her  han' 
Forevra  da  wife  to  be 
To    "no-good-for-notheenga" 
man  — 
Dat  no  gooda  man,  eet  ees 
me!' 
Now — presto! — da      peectura 
change. 
Da      beautiful      girl     eeaa 
gon'; 
Da    man    ees    look   olda   an' 
strange 
An'   he    ees    jus'    seetin' 
alone. 
But   steel  you   can  se  weeth 
hees  eyes. 
So  blind,  like  you  say,  an' 
so  dumb, 
An  angela  up  in  da  skies 
Dat  smila  an'  wait  teel  he 
com'. 
You  sneer;  you  no  gatta  be- 
lief. 
You    tal    me    we    die    an' 
we  be 
Like  dogs,  an'  you  com'  lika 
thief 
For  steela  my  faitha  from 
me, 
Eef    you    go    to    hal    an'    be 
dam. 
An'  eef  w'at  I  see  ees  no 
true 
I  radder  be  dumb  like  I  am 
Dan  wisa  beeg  foola  like 
you! 

-—Catholic     Standard    and 
Times. 
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Mothers,  Wives,  Sisters 

help  your  Boys,  Husbands,  Brothers,  to 
start  the  New  Year  right  by  having  them 
take  the  old  reliable 


CONNELLEY     LIQUOR     CURE 

Bring  this  ad  with  you,  or  mail  it,  and  receive  our 
10  per  cent  discount,  which  we  are  offering  for  a 
limited  time  only.  All  medicines  taken  internally. 
No  hypodermic  injections.  Send  for  our  free  book 
of  testimonials,  gathered  from  12  years  of  successful 
experience. 

CONNELLEY    LIQUOR  CURE 

505  Tel<w«ph  Ave.,  0«kl.nd,  Cal. 


Western  Process  Engraving  company 

PHOIO-CNCIItVIRS,   OESICNCilS,  ILLUSIRA10RS 
EMBOSSIflG  PLATES.  THREE  COLOR  HALFTONES 


518  Clay  Street,    phom  heo  102     S.F.   Cal. 


Local  and  Long  Distance 
PubUc  Tdephone  Ofioe 

Rapp's 
Pharmacy 

Lading 
DniggBt 

TRUCKF.F, 
CAUFORNIA 

Progressive 

TRUCKEE 

California 

|-vICTUEESQUELY  situated 
1--'  in  the   mountains   in   the 
■*•           eastern  part  of  Califor- 
nia  is   the   town   of   Truckee. 
Around  this  thriving  mountain 
town  centers  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal  industries   of   the   State 
— lumbering   and   ice   harvest- 

D. H.  FEATHERS 

MERCHANT  TAILOR. 

Old  Rdiable 

DRUG  STORE 

ing.     Of  the  latter  thousands 
of  tons  are  stored  away  every 
season  and  of  the  former  mill- 
ions of  feet  are  annually  ship- 
ped   to    the    markets    of    the 
world.   In   addition,   it   is   one 
of  the  prominent  divisions  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad. 
Surrounding  Truckee  are  num- 
erous   prominent    summer    re- 
sorts and  points  of  national  in- 
terest,      principal       among 
which  is  Donner  Lake,  named 
after     the     ill-fated      Donner 
party.     Of  about  1500  popula- 
tion,   the    town    supports    the 
finest    schools    in    the    State. 
The  citizens  are  enterprising, 
progressive    and    hospitable. 

J.  G.  Booth  Ertate,  Prop. 

Pure  Drugs  and  Medicines 

$4.00 

The  Truckee  Republican 

and 
The  Pandex  of  the  Press 

for  1   year 

$4.00 
The   Truckee  Republican 

and 

The  Pandex  of  the  Press 

FOR  1  YEAR 

You  know  of 
Truckee  through 

The  Truckee   Republican 

W.  F.  Wilkie 

Groceries,  Provisions                             General  Merchandise 

SMITH  &  TITUS  BROS. 

Deiltn  In 

Groceries,  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  Cigars  and  Tobacco 

FRESH  BREAD  DAILY                                                                                         TELEPHONE  BLACK  145. 
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IrEABNED 


FROM 

BEGIHMING ' 


Under  ihis  Cover 

is  the 

lAlJlOGUE"'               ".•.^^\ 
WILL mM., ^      ■ 


The  New    WILLIAMS 

.  e.  SINGLE   SHIFT-KEY   MACHINE. 


lASENTSYyANTED.-J 


-JBERAL  TERMS  MADE 

rN  UNOCCUPIED  Timrrotrf. 


THE  WILLIAMS  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

LONDON 
57  MOLeOON  VliOuCl 

DERBY,  CONN.,  U.  8.  A. 


DODGE'S 

Society  and  Commercial  Stationery.     Pictures 
and  Picture  Framing.     Engraving. 


123  GRANT  AVENUE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Cancer 

IN  WOMAN'S  BREAST 

ANY  LUMP  IS  CANCER 


Mailed  free — How  to  Cure  Yourself 
at  Home— No  Pain— No  Risk. 


NO  PAY  UNTIL  CURED-GIARANTEE— 
JUST  SEND  ME  YOUR  NAME 


MRS.  E.  CROSTHWAITE, 
BMArllngtoo  Are.,  Oakland,  Cal., 
Preaident  Golden  Gate  Woman's  Club, 
was  cured  of  large  cancer  of  her  breast,  aide  and 
armpit  by  Dr.  Chamley's  medicine  In  14  days. 
Don'tduubt.donldelay.  WRITE  AND  AbK  Heb. 
You  have  nothing  to  lose— everything  to  gain 
by  doing  what  I  tell  you.*  You  can't  afford  to 
trifle  with  Cancer.    Life  Is  surely  worth  send- 
ing your  name.    130-page  book  sent  free. 

My  discovery  — a  Pacific  Island  plant  ex- 
tract— has  cured  thousands  of  Cancers  in  from 
10  to  80  days,  after  celebrated  physicians  and 
surgeons  had  declared  them  "  as  good  as  dead." 
Address,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Chamley  t  Co., 

25  Third  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
KINDLY  SEND  THIS  TO  SOME  ONE  WITH  CANCER. 


...A    POPULAR    RESORT    FOR    MEN... 


«' 


THE  CLUB" 


310  Second  St. 
The  Dalles,  Oregon 


J.  L.  Frelman,  Prop. 


Every  Woman 

is  interested  and  should  know 
about  the  wonderful 

Marvel  Whirling 

Spray  Douche 


Ask  your    druggist   tor  it. 
If  he    cannot    supply    the 
MARVEL,    accept  no    other    but 
send    stamp  for    illustrated  book — 
sealed.    It  gives  full  particulars  and 
directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 

ItmEl  CO.,   ROOM  B,  44  E.  23d  STREET,    NEW   rORi: 


A  PERFECT  FIGURE  GUARANTEED 

To  every  lady  who  wears  a 

Sahlin  Perfect  Fonn  S  Corset  Combined 

Ladies  who  have  worn  this  garment  are 

anxious  to  testify  to  its  merits.     The  ilhis- 

trations  tell   what  space  does  not  allow  us 

to  print.  The  Back  View  shows  the  man- 
ner of  adjustment;  try  tlic  position.    Jt  will 

niiturally     throw     your     chest     forward, 

shoulders  back  and  cause  you  to  stand 

e(ect — thus  broadening    the    chest, 

expanding  Uie  lungs  and  strength- 
ening the 
heart  and 
stomach. 


$1.00 
$1.50 


Jlsk  your  DEALER  for 

SAHLIN 

It  IS  your  protection  a^inst  un- 
satisfactory substitutes.  The  name 
on   every  garment.    If  he  cannot 
supply  you  order  direct.     Every 
garment  isguaranteed.T%«o  styles, 
Higliand  Low  bust.  MadeinCorset 
Satteen,White»  Drab  or  Black, also 
Wliite    Summer    Netting.     Best 
Grade,  $1.50;  Medium.  $1.00. 
Postage  Prepaid.     Give   bust   and 
waist  measure  and  length  of  waist  from 
armpit   to  waist   line.     Write    to-day 
for  Fashion  Catalog.     FREE. 
THE  SAHLIN  CO. 
1322  Wabash  Ave.»         Chlcagro 
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THIS  ACETYLENE 
GAS    MACHINE 

makes  the  cheapest  and  best  Gas 
for  Cooking.  Lightingand  Heating. 
The  best  and  least  expensive  ma- 
chines on  the  maiket — both  Water 
and  Carbide  feed  type. 

WE  SELL  ALL  KINDS  OF 
ACETYLENE  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
Do  it  today.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory. 


PACIFIC  ACETYLENE  GAS  CO. 

116  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET      SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHEAP  RATES 


California,    Oregon, 

Washington,  Coiorado 

We    secure    reduced    rates    on    shipments    of 
household    goods   either    to    or   from    the   above 
States.  Write  for  rates.  (Map  of  California  free.) 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL    FREIGHT   CO., 
P.  620%  Market  St.,   San  Francisco. 

P.    355    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago. 

P.  226  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


The  SUTTER  STREET  HAMMAM 

Oceu  Sdl  Water  Plunfe 

I  Turkish  and  Russian  Baths.  H  Open  Day  and  Night  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.    H  Dr.  Kazin,  Chiropodist,  in  at- 
tendance.  1 415   Sutter   Street,   San    Francisco.    1  Phone 
Main  5178. 

UNDSTROM    &    JOHNSON.   PROPRIETORS 


J.  H.  Papina 


P.  Campini 


Papina  ^  Campini 


Successors  to  E.  Campini  &  J.  Rusconi. 
=       lished  1879.       ;=^= 


Estab- 


AW    FILING  AND  CUTLERY  GROUND  AND  POLIHED 

BUTCHERS'     TOOLS     OF    ALL     DESCRIPTIONS 
For  sale  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Orders  from  butchers  and  cutters  promptly  attended  to  with 
first  class  workmanship  guaranteed.  Orders  from  country 
promptly  attended  to. 


1605    MISSION 

Residence,  311  Tenth  Street. 


STBEET 


San  Francisco 


I'  O  XI. 

xs  o 


WILL  YOU  invest  $7.50  a  month  for  20  months  if  we  can 
show  you  how  to  make  $5500? — here  is  a  co  operative  in- 
shstment  with  ten  different  deals  to  profit  from;  let  us  tell 
ven  about  them,  it  will  not  cost  you  a  penny  to  investigate, 
yorite  V.  M.  WEIL  &  CO.,  11  WaterSt.,  Boston. 


CLIQUOT  CHAMPAGNE 


"The   Connoisseur's    Choice" 

The   GENUINE,  imported    direct   from    FRANCE, 

"IS  NOT  TIED  WITH  A  STRING" 
It  bears  this  LABEL  as  a  guarantee  of  QUALITY: 


M 


AVIGNIERG'- 


MU  ACEHTS  nt  TO  rAOnC  COAST. 


THE    RIGHT   WAY 


•c 


n 


AN  EXCLUSIVE   BUSINESS 


Room  500,  95  Washington  St.,  Chicago.  244  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles.  1016  Broadway,  Oakland.  11  Montgomery 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


RUPTURE 


cured   without   the    use   of   knife,    without   pain   or 
delay  from  work. 

1st.  We  will  leave  all  moneys 
in  the  bank  until  you  are  cured. 

2d.  We  will  guarantee  a  perfect 
cure  In  from  one  to  eight  weeks. 

3d.  You  will  not  be  prevented 
from  working;  but,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  can  treat  you  oftener, 
we  can  cure  you  In  one  week.  If 
you  are  prepared  to  remain  quiet. 

For  the  convenience  of  many  we 
will  accept  weekly  payments.  Now 
Is  the  time  to  give  us  a  trial  and 
be  cured.  We  have  cured  thousands;  we  can  cure 
you.     Call   or  write  for  full   details. 

Hours:  9:30  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. ;  Sundays,  10  to  1. 

GUARANTEED  RUPTURE  CURE  CO. 

906   Market  St.,   cor.   Ellis  St.,  San   Francisco,   Gal. 
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IT  SAVES  TIME  WHEN  TIME  IS  IMPORTANT 

And  Pays  for  Itself  in  Emergency  Cases  Alone 


LABOR :  When  it  can  be  employed  to 
better  advantage  on  more 
valuable  work. 

HELP:  Doing  the  Work  of  Twenty 
Clerks  using  Pen  or  Type- 
writer. 

THE    ELLIOTT    ADDRESSING    MACHINE 

MISTAKES:  Operating  ALWAYS  with 
I     ■  ",!      ■       Mechanical  Accuracy    and' 
i  Exactness. 

EXPENSE:  Facilitating  the  Care  and 
Handling  of  Every  Piece 
Addressed. 


SPECIAL    BOOKLETS    ON    OFFICE,   FACTORY    AND    MAILING    LIST    ADDRESSING 

ELLIOTT    ADDRESSING    MACHINE    COMPANY 


102  Purchase  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco 


A  Letter 


TO  THE 


PANDEX 

will  secure  you  a  free 
examination;  you  will 
be  told  just  what  these 
in^ruments  will  do  for 
your  hearing. 

ALL  INQUIRIES 
CONFIDENTIAL 


The   Massacon 


The   Acousticon 


THE  office  of  the  Massacon  is  to  massage  the  middle 
ear,  so  that  the  ossicular  chain  may  be  revitalized  and 
a  sufficient  amount  of  vigot  restored  to  throw  oflf  the 
effects  of  catarrh,  the  cause  of  a  large  percentage  of  Deaf- 
ness, and  to  enable  the  bones  forming  this  chain  to  resume 
thefr  normal  function  of  transmitting  sound  to  the  inner  ear. 
Suiiferers  from  tinnitus  or  head  noises  will  find  in  the 
Massacon  relief  in  almost  every  instance  This,  in  ftself, 
sliould  the  instrumt-Tit  have  tio  other  efTect.  makes  it  mast 
desirable  to  all  suflfering  from  impaired  hearing,  which  is 
usually  accompanied  by  most  disagreeelile  head  noises. 


THIS  instrument  is  intended  to  enable  the  deaf  or 
partially  deaf  to  hear.  It  consists  of  three  pieces; 
The  Keceiver  or  Transmitter,  consisting  of  a  simall 
vulcanized  rubbei  disc,  which  collects  the  sound,  to  be 
attached  to  the  wearing  apparel;  the  Earpiece,  through 
which  the  sonnd  is  delivered  to  the  ear;  and  the  battery, 
the  whole  being  connected  with  silk-covered  wire.  The 
battery  complete  weighs  about  five  ounces,  and  consists 
of  dry  cells  which,  when  exhausted,  may  be  thrown  away 
and  replaced  at  a  very  nominal  cost. 
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REMINGTON 
Typewriters 

FOR    RENT 

Terms  Moderate 


Ample   Stock   of    Excellent    Machines.      Tabulators   Attached   When    Desired. 
/  WE  WILL  SEND  THEM  ANYWHERE. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

228  BUSH  STREET  ...  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


IF      YOU      ENJOY      COMFORT 

n    traveling    as    well    as    fine    scenery,    secure    your    tickets    via    the 

NORTHERN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY 


YELLOWSTONE    PARK    LINE 


YELLOWSTONE 

PARK 
.Opens   June    1st 

for  Season  of   1906 
Natures'   Wonderland 


NORTH     COAST 
LIMITED 

Electric    Lighted 

Steam  Heated 

Wide  Vestibuled 


3  Daily  Trans-Continental  Trains  including  famous  "  North  Coast  Limited " 
Dining  Cars  on  all  Trains.  For  Yellowstone  literature,  rates  or  other  information: 
call  on  or  write         :  :  :         :         :,        :::::: 

T.  K.  STATELEB,  G.  A.,  661  Market  St.,  San  Francisco;   or  C.  E.  JOHNSON,  T.  P.  A.,  125 

West  3d  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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WISS 

SHEARS 

are  preferred  by  tailors  and 
dressmakers,  people  using 
shears  every  day,  and  who  are 
good  judges  of  quality.  They 
want  the  best— will  have  none 
but  the  best. 

They  must  have  shears  that  will  cut 
any  material — from  the  heaviest  woolens 
to  the  lightest  of  silics— and  stay  sharp. 

Since  1818  Wiss  Shears  have  been  do- 
ing this  Viork  satisfactorily.  The  Wiss 
tests  and  inspections  cover  every  step  in 
the  manufacture,  and  to-day  Wiss  trade- 
mark on  shears  stands  as  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  the  finest  materia]  and  the 
best  workmanship  in  the  world. 

Send   for   Free  Book 
"Pointed  Sharpness" 

Tells  an  interesting  and  instructive  story  of  shear 
making:,  from  the  rougli  steel  to  the  finish«l  tool. 
Shows  styles  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  shears  and 
scissors  for  all  possible  uses. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  the  Wiss,  send  us  his 
name  and  gl.OO,  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid,  a 
pair  of  8-inch,  full  nickel-plated,  bent  handle  dress- 
makers'  shears.  .  Teat  them  thirty  days,  and  If  not 
folly  latiifled,  return  them  and  get  yoni  money  back. 

J.  WISS  &  SONS  CO..  Eatabliihed  1848 
17-35  Littleton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


If  you  don  t  see  this  t^V."'  it  isn't  a  Wiss 


Suits  $12.50 

IVotHIng   Ready  =  IVlad© 

Guaranteed  to  fit  and  please  you.  Yoii  take  no  risk. 
You  simply  allow  us  to  prove  how  much  belter  our 
garments  are  than  those  you  buy  of  yoitr  local  tailor 
for  twice  our  price. 

10,000  Pairs  of 
$5  Trousers  Free 

To  induce  you  to 

give  us  your  first 

order,    we     will 

give  you  a  pair 

ofSSAU-Wbol 

Trousers  Free 
with    your   first 
suit  order,  provid- 
ing  yon    write    to- 
day for  Free  Cloth 
Sampteaof  ourelega^ 
$12.60,$16,  SlSancl 
S20  guaranteed  all- 
wool  suite.each  made 
strictly  to  order. 

We  hereby  agree  to 
give  you  5  days  to  ex- 
amine    and     try    on    the 

garments  in  your  own 

home,   with    the    distinct 

agreement  to  refund  the 
entire  amount  upon  the  return  of 
the  garments  to  us,  if  unsatis- 
factory. Write  today  for  book  of 
styles,  measurement  blanks  and 
sypcrb  assortment  of  nobby,  all- 
wool  suiting  samples  free,  and 
see  for  yourself  how  well  we  can 
dress  you  and  the  dollars  yon 
can  save  by  ordering  a  suit  of  us 
and  getting  a  pair  oT  $5  all- 
wool  trousers  absolutely 
free. 


Owen  T.  Moses  &  Co.,  Tallors,201  Moses  Building,  Chicago 

References:  AnyoneofourPOO.OOOCusromers  or  the  Milwaukee 
Ave.  State  Bank.  Cliicago.    Capital  Stock,  JiSO.OOO.OO. 


Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to-day 

Owen  T.  SCoses  &  Co.,  201  ISoses  Bid;.,  Chicago. 

Gtntltmen  :  —  Please  send  me  style  book  and  sam- 
ples of  suits,  including  your  free  trousers  samfUt. 

I  wish  a  $uit  made  to  my  order  to  cost  about  $ 

I  prefer color  and weight  of  goods. 

Name 

Address • 


Chocolates 
arid 
Confections 

The  crowning 
delicacy  to  the  dinner. 

^//0  For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 


Instanteoieous  Chocolate 

.Made  instantly  with  boiling  milk, 
STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  i  SON, 
1S16  Chestnut  St..  PhiladelphlA. 

Established  1842 
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s>ie  "LIRLY" 


No.  300 
TRUNK 


A  handsome  and  thoroughly  reh'able  Trunk.  The  design  is  plain,  simple  and  dignified.  We  use 
<mly  the  best_ material,  and  the  labor  is  performed  by  our  most  skilled  and  experienced  workmen. 
This  Trunk  is  the  latest  product  of  the  "Likly "  factories,  and  is  constructed  upon  an  entirely 
new  principle,  involving  a  unique  method  of  interior  re,inforcing,  which  guarantees  great 
strength,  permits  an  outside  finish  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  and  makes  our  No.  300 

Tlio  Lightest  TrunK  in  tHe  VTorld 


\  RX)C HESTER,  l-*"""^ 


Sold  by  most  dealers,  or  may  be  ordered 
fr,om  our  factory. 

Write  forCatalogue  H  pf  high-grade  Tranlcs,  Ijags  and 
buitCaseswlth  the  "Ijkly"  features.  They  are  differ. 
ent.  Our  line  is  varied,  complete  andMMmprehensive. 


tUJCHESTER. 


Tins  TKADB-MASK  ON  BACH  PIECE 


THIS  TRADE-MARK  ON  EACH  PIBCI 


'f"muMIIH 


E.W.GILLE.TT,  T.C.  PECK, 

CEN'L  PASS.ACENT,  ASST.  CEN'U  PASS'R  ACENT, 

LOS  ANGELES. CAL. 


''//rtKlllm'"" 
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THE    PANDBX 


COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 
TO  TRY     I 

We  want  every  smoker  | 
in  the  country  to  kriow  f 
our  FEDORA  Panetela,  ' 
the  finest  cigar  for  the  • 
least  money  that  any 
cigar  factory  ever  pro-  t 
duced.  I 

It  has  made  so  many  satisfied  I 
customers  for  us,  presents  such 
a  rare  bargain  that  we  know 
that  even  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  smokers  now  regularly 
using  it  are  but  a  small  part  of 
those  who  would  smoke  this 
cigar  right  along  if  only  they 
were  acquainted  with  it. 

Therefore,  we  make  you  a 
special  proposition  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  our  regular  plan 
so  that  everyone  may  improve 
this  exceptional  chance  and 
SAVE  HALF  YOUR  CIGAR 
MONEY. 

The   FEDORA  Panetela 
is    made    of    fine,    pure    clear 
Havana  filler,  wrapped  in  the 
higljest  grade  imported  Sumatra. 

Guaranteed  equal  to  any  ten 
cent  cigar  at  retail,  or  any  five  "^^ 
doUlar  per  hundred  cigar  adver-  *"«'S'«. 
tised.  -Let  the  cigars  themselves  prove 
all  this.  If  they  do  not,  the  expense 
is  all  ours. 

OUR  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION.— For  a  limited 
time  we  will  send  JOO  FEDORA  Panetelas  all  Trans- 
portation Prepaid,  to  any  responsible  smoker  sending 
us  his  letter-head  or  business  card.  Smoke  ten  cigars 
from  any  part  of  the  box.  If  you  don't  like  them,  you 
agree  to  send  back  the 90 at  our  cxpeme  within  todays, 
or  else  rtmit  $4.00  within  thirty  days. 

Our  beautiful  catalogue  "Rolled  Reveries"  illustrates 
other  cigars  of  various  grades ;  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  B.  ROGERS  &  CO.,  p,o5?e'rs" 

35  Jarvis  Street,  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


ALL 
ftMERICAl 


.50. 


00. 


5H0E 


Style  No.  7287 

Men's 
Russia  Calf 

Blucher  Oxford 
Aitor 


The  illustration 
19  the  best  our  en- 
graver can  do.  The 
actual .  shoe  is  far 
more  satisfying.  It  has  all 
thn  6c,  finish  and  distinction 
possible  to  get  into  a  shoe  at 
the  price.  Specify  "ALL  AMERICA  Shoes" 
v/hen  you  want  the  best  and  latest  style  of  footwear. 
Your  feet  need  not  fit  our  shoes.  Our  shoes  fit  your 
feet.  That's  different  and  more  sensible.  After  mak- 
ing dependable  sho.es  for  forty  years*  we  don't  have 
to  waste  space  talking  quality  and  workmanship.  Win- 
ning the  Grand  Prizes  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893  and 
St.  Louis  Exposition  in  I90.f  is  convincing  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  material  and  workmanship  found  in  Rice 
&  Hutchins'  shoes. 

Progressive  dealers  everywhere  sell  our   shoes.     If  ] 

you  cannot  get  just  what  you  want  in  style  or  price,  ask  i 

for  our  attractive  catalogs. We  can  furnish  shoes 

for  all  the  family  from  youngest  to  oldest. 

Rice  %  Hutchins,  inc. 

(Shoemakers  since  I865) 


5  High  St.,  Boston. 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED 

Has 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTS  IN  EVERY  BERTH 


The  new  composite-observation  cars,  the 
train  libraries,  excellent  dining  car  service,  lux- 
uriously appointed  sleeping  cars,  and  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  attendants  make  this  one  of  the 
finest  trains  in  America. 

The  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada and  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  novelty 
of  crossing  the  great  Salt  Lake  by  rail  add  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  trip,  and  make  it  one  of 
unusual  interest. 

San  Francisco  to  Chicago  in  less  than  three 
days. 

Full  particulars  of  agent. 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 
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YOU     GET     RESULTS     FROM 

HOME  TALK 

THE    "WOMAN'S    HOUSEHOLD    cTWAGAZINE 


oii\rialK. 


Only  Reputable  Advertisements  Accepted 


A.  E.  LITTLE   &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


"Sorosis,"  the  Ne^J7  Shoe  for  Women 

LYNN,  MASS. 

HOME  TALK,  Nen>  York  City 

Gentlemen — In  response  to  your  request  in  yours 
of  the  29th  uH.  Would  state  that  u>e  haOe  had  207 
replies  front  our  one  time  adOertisement,  in  Home 
Talk.  Yours  tiery  truly, 

A.  E.  LITTLE  <S-  CO. 
Dictated.     W.  H.  B.  (C) 


F?/.?^."HOME  TALK"? 

Advertising  Rate,  $1.00  per  Agate  Line  Sample  Copy  on  Request 


HOME  TALK  '^ 


150  NASSAU  ST., 
E  W      YO  RK 
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TEN 

CENTS 
A 


OUTDOORS 


ONE 

DOLLAR 

A 


COPY  y^Mcj^a^'neQ/'CbuntryZ£re\  ^^^ 


OUTDOORS  is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  of  standard  size,  edited,  pictured 
and  printed  in  the  best  possible  manner.  It  is  a  practical  and  beautiful  magazine 
for  all  who  love  the  life  in  the  open,  the  country  home,  recreation,  and  every  worthy 
outdoor    interest,    OUTDOORS    is   zm    inspiration  and  a  delight  to  everybody 


OUTDOORS  COMPANY 


1 50  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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California  Limited 
to    Chicago 


EVERY  DAY 


IT  IS  THE  BEST 


Santa  Fe 


Ticket  Offices: 

653  Market  Street 

Ferry  Depot 

1112    Broadway 
Oakland 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


prints  each  issue  27,000  copies.  We  mail 
direct  from  this  office  to  yearly  subscribers 
over  25,000  copies.  The  Orchard  and 
Farm  is  not  a  news  stand  publication.  We 
think,  however,  that  this  very  fact  gives  an 
added  value  to  the  advertising  space  in 
Orchard  and  Farm  because  the  circulation 
does  not  vary  with  each  month  500  copies. 
The  advertiser  absolutely  knows  that  there 
are  over  25,000  people  who  have  paid 
their  dollar  and  asked  to  have  Orchard  and 
Farm  sent  to  them  each  month.  Our  con- 
tracts are  all  taken  on   the   above   figures. 


The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate 

San  Francisco     Portland       Reno      Los     Angeles      New  York 
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l5*PerCopy  t  |5p  per  Arvnvim 

TM  E      ,       - 


O  F    TME 


teCALKINSNEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 

5AN  FRANCISCO      PUBLISHERS     NEW  YORK 


..THE... 


PANDEX 


.OF  THE. 


PRESS 

PAN  means  all.  DEX 
means  the  news.  Pan- 
dex  means  all  the  news. 
The  Pandex  of  the 
Press  takes  each  month 
the  few  great  events 
which  are  attracting  the 
world's  attention,  and 
presents  the  stories  of 
them  as  given  by  the 
world's  greatest  news 
writers.  It  is  a  news- 
paper magazine 


Power  is  given  to  him  who  possesses  in  compact  form  the  world's 
news  for  each  month. 

Jk  reader  of  The  Pandex  has  this  power. 
^^o  other  magazine  fills  this  field. 

Do  you  not  want  a  systematic  arrangement  each  month  of  the  hest 
things  from  the  best  news-writers  ? 

Each  number  of  The  Pandex  is  an  art  collection  from  the  world's 
greatest  Cartoonists. 

^V^  amine  The  Pandex  for  yourself. 

15c  THE  COPY.-$1.50  PER  ANNUM 

The  CALKINS  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 

SAN    FRANCISCO  NEW    YORK 
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DO  YOU  KEEP  MINING 

MACHINERY 

? 

Or  Do  You  Sell  It? 


We  know  some  people  who  keep  it.  In  fact,  to  our  certain 
knowledge,  they  have  had  the  same  machinery  on  their  hands  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  Other  manufacturers  of  mining  machinery  do  not  believe 
in  keeping  such  machinery.  They  prefer  to  sell  it.  It  seems  to  us  that 
there  is  more  profit  in  selling  the  machinery  than  there  is  in  keeping  it. 
Would  you  like  for  us  to  help  you  sell  it?  Each  month  we  will  have  on 
the  road  over  six  thousand  traveling  salesmen,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
we  will  have  on  the  road  one  traveling  salesman  who  will  make  over  six 
thousand  visits.  If  you  have  anything  to  sell  to  the  mining  fraternity,  men- 
tion it  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  THE  PACIFIC  MINER,  and 
this  traveling  salesman  of  ours  will  sell  it  for  you  quicker  than  you  can 
dispose  of  it  through  any  other  avenue         :::::: 

The  Pacific  Miner  is  the  leading 
mining  journal  in  the  leading  mining 
section  of  the  leading  mining  nation 
of   the   world 


THE    CALKINS    NEWSPAPER    SYNDiCAT.E 

San  Francisco  Portland  Roio  Lx)s  Angeles         New  York 


WHICH  WILL  YOU  BE! 


The   Spendthrift 


Says 

We'll  be 

a 

Long 

Time 

Dead 


The   Prudent.. 

Say 


We  May 
Be 


OLD  AGE  SAYS: 

You  Are  to  Blame  for  My  Long  Years  of   Poverty 


THE  CONTINENTAL  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

Wants  to  help  you  join  the  ranks  of  the  Prudent.     It's  much  less  expense  in  the  long 
run,  and  Oh!  so  much  more  satisfaction. 


CONTIHEHTAL  BUILDING 
AND  LDAN  ASSOCIATION 


DR.    WASHINGTON     DODGE,    President.  JAMES    McCULLOUGH,   Vice   President. 

GAVIN    McNAB,   Attorney.  WM.    CORBIN,    Secretary    and    Manager. 

JOSEPH    G.    CRAWFORD,  |M.    D. 


Field  Managers  Investment  Department— I.  C.  TERRY.    Southern    California;    GEO.    B.    HEATH,    Coast 
Division;    HUGH   A.   McCOLL.,   706%    K    St.,    Sacramento. 


PRICE  15  CENTS 


FOR  MARCH 


Tmiy 


IFf^^ 


V 


fio«?- 


TOUCHING  THE  CON&UMER  - 


VVASHINGTON    P06T 


T*Hir  CMLKINS  NEWSPAPER    SVMDICATE. PUBLISHERS 


UNIVERSITY   I 


SOFT  WHITE  HANDS 

and  Hygienically  Clean  Clothes  are  worn 
by  the  WOMEN  who  use  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  Soap — the  only  real  Borax 
Soap.  Borax  is  the  world's  greatest 
cleanser    and    most    harmless    antiseptic. 

WRITE  FOR  "FREE  SAMPLE" 

PACIFIC  BOB  AX  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Little  dabs  c^t    Kamona 
Cream 
Used  day  by  day 
Make   the  wrinkle   and 
the  seam 
Wear  smooth  away. 


Name- 


Address 
Date 


"Ramona  Face 
Cream  produces 
a  soft, clear, white 
skin.  It  does  not 
stimulate  the 
growth  of  super- 
fluous hair." 

This  remark 
was  made  by  one 
of  the  most  au- 
thentic and  con- 
scientious face 
specialists  in 
this  country. 

Bring  or  send  the 
attachefl  coupon  prop- 
erly filled  to 
VILLAIN'S  DKUG  STORE 
leOStGciitonSt., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Large  pkg. ,  50c. 
Small  pkg.,  25c. 
All  express  charges 
prepaid. 


When  you  are  interested  in  trunks 
or  leather  goods  we  would  be  pleased 
to  have  you  look  over  the  largest  and 
best  selection  of  Trunks,  Valises,  Suit 
Cases,  Telescopes  and  Baggage  of  all 
kinds  shown  on  the  coast. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

A.  B.  Smith  Co. 

116  ELLIS  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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He  that  knorvs  not  and  knows  that  he  knoJVs  not, 

he  is  asleep,  aTval^e  him; 
He  that  knoTVs  not  and  ^noivs  not  that  he  knotvs  not, 

he  is  foolish,  shun  him; 
He  that  knows  and  knows  not  that  he  knows, 

he  is  asleep,  awake  him! 
He  thai  knows  and  knows  that  he  knows. 

He  is  wise,  follow  him. 

— Chinese  Proverbs. 


We  know  that  advertisers  demand 
bona  fide  circulation.  We  know 
that  each  month  we  sell  over  40,000 
copies  of  the  Pandex.  We  know 
that  advertisers  prefer  to  be  in  a 
medium  that  makes  good.  We 
know  that  we  have  made  good  to 
a  better  extent  with  certain  of  our 
advertisers  than  did  a  medium  which 
claims  a  million  and  a  half  circula- 
tion. We  know  that  our  rate  card 
is  right.  You  will  know  to  your 
profit  if  you  follow  The  Pandex 
with  your  advertising. 


THE  PANDEX  OF  THE  PRESS 
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New  Conceptions  of  Government 


By  the  Editor 


A  New 
Principle 
Expressed. 

tremendous 


When,  in  spite  of  all  the  or- 
ganized and  determined  op- 
position of  many  months 
past,  in  spite  of  the  use  of 
influence  both  political  and 
financial,  in  spite  of  the  essentially  radical 
nature  of  the  legislation  itself,  the  Hepbiun 
Railroad  Rate  bill  passed  the  Hous^ 
of  Representatives  with  only  seven 
dissenting  votes,  the  American  na- 
tion registered  what  may  probably 
be  considered  a  decisive  and  final 
approval  of  the  new  conceptions  oi 
Government  which  have  been  grow- 
ing up  ever  since  the  people  first 
began  to  gain  a  discriminating  un- 
derstanding of  the  modern  crimes 
of  business  and  of  state. 

Whatever  the  fate  of  the  measure 
in  the  Senate  hereafter,  so  astonish- 
ingly small  a  vote  in  opposition  in 
the  House  proves  the  intimacy  be- 
tween the  bill  and  the  public  senti- 
ment. There  could  be  no  such  ma- 
jority in  the  Legislature  unless 
there  were  a  proportionate  majority 
in  the  country.  And  while  the  bill 
may  not  carry  with  it  more  than  a 
small  amount  of  the  benefits  de- 
sired, it  at  least  expresses  the  prin- 
ciple of  regulation,  exactly  as  the 
Nelson    amendment    to    the    Com- 


merce  Bill   three   years   ago   expressed   the 
principle  of  the   publicity. 

Whether  the  bill  emerges 
from  the  Upper  House  in  its 
present  form  or  not,  the  in- 
ference must  undoubtedly  be 
drawn  that  in  future  all  corporations  doing 


Change  in 

Business 

Character. 


THE  LATEST    THING   IN   NIGHTMAKES. 

—Puck. 
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interstate  business  will 
have  to  reckon  with  the 
factor  of  public  supervis- 
ion, and  that,  unless  cur- 
rent indications  outside  of 
Congress  are  misleading, 
all  business  institutions 
of  whatever  scope, 
whether  state,  national, 
municipal,  or  provincial, 
will  be  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  same  restraint,  so  long 
as  their  affairs  touch  vi- 
tally upon  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  the- 
ory that  business  is  exempt 
from  governmental  inspec- 
tion and  limitation  has  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past, 
because  business  itself  is 
too  expensive,  too  compli- 
cated, and  too  vital  to  the  popular  weal  to 
be  considered  from  the  purely  personal 
standpoint. 

"When,  as  is  shown  by  the  Baker  articles 
in  McClure's  Magazine,  it  becomes  possible 
for  a  business  institution,  by  the  sheer  force 
of  its  accumulated  power,  to  charge  $45  for 
ice  for  refrigerator  cars  from  Mobile  to 
Cincinnati  when  only  $11.37  is  charged  by 
another  institution,  not  under  control  of  the 
monopoly,  for  the  same  commodity  over  the 
longer  distance  from  New  Orleans  to  Cincin- 
nati, it  is  palpably  evident  that  private  busi- 
ness has  stepped  far  over  into  the  domain  of 
public  concern,  and  can  no  longer  remain 
without  some  corrective  principle  which  it 
does  not  seem  to  contain  within  itself. 
Whether  by  the  volition  of  those  who  partici- 
pate in  it  or  not,  trade  has  taken  on  the  ex- 
pansive reach  which,  in  any  line  of  human 
endeavor,  would  be  equally  dangerous  if  left 
without  curb.  Tl^e  huge  institutions  which, 
like  that  of  the  Armours,  were  founded  by 
the  boundless  energy  and  phenomenal  skill 
of  the  men  of  the  generation  now  passing 
away,  have  themselves  grown  out  of  the 
personal  stage  and  have  become  permanent 
organisms  which,  .government-like,  go  on 
regardless  of  the  death  of  the  founders  and 


AM  OTHER  WEEPER  IN 
THE  SENATE. 

— Kansas  City  Star. 


regardless  of  changes  of 
administration.  As  Mr. 
Baker  clearly  puts  it  with 
reference  to  the  Armours: 
"In  earlier  days  P.  D.  Ar- 
mour was  spoken  of  as 
'Phil';  his  son  is  emphat- 
ically 'J.  Ogden.'  The 
present  head  of  the  house 
is  like  many  sons  who  in- 
herit industrial  power;  he 
is  not  so  much  the  master 
of  the  profit  machine  as  he 
is  part  of  it — an  essential 
part,  it  is  true;  and  yet 
driven  is  much  as  driving." 

Too  Large  for  Their  Own  Control. 

In  many  respects  the  bus- 
i  n  e  s  s  institutions  have 
passed  far  beyond  the  con- 
trol even  of  those  who  have 
erected  them  or  who  now  seek  to  administer 
them.  Within  such  intricate  mazes  of  cor- 
poration relationships  as  the  Standard  Oil 
has  evolved  in  order  to  escape  the  provisions 
of  the  anti-trust  laws  there  are  a  thousand 
and  one  elements  which  are  likely  at  any 
moment  to  escape  the  dictation  and  disci- 
pline of  the  head  offices.  There  are  apt  to 
be  many  H.  Clay  Pierces  in  whose  "justifi- 
cation" a  Mr.  Rogers  may  have  to  return 
to  the  witness  stand  to  break  his  inflexible 
rule  of  silence  and  to  run  himself  hazard- 
ously near  the  danger  line  of  perjury  at 
which  Mr.  Lawson  says  the  "Master  of 
Standard  Oil"  will  grow  pale  and,  exclaim- 
ing, "Mr.  Commissioner,  I  am  ill,"  excuse 
himself  from  the  court.  Nor  is  there  any  guar- 
antee that  the  auditors  of  the  syndicate  clear- 
ing houses,  such  as  Mr.  Carley  of  New  York 
and  the  accountant  whom  Mr.  Hadley  discov- 
ered in  Cleveland,  will  not,  when  once 
piqued  by  discharge  or  otherwise,  disclose  the 
instructions  of  their  chiefs  and  make  mani- 
fest the  dangerous  approximations  to  crimi- 
nality to  which  these  same  chiefs  resort. 

In  the  elaborate  inter-association  of  trade 
and  politics  upon  which  the  "System"  rests 
— not  only  the  system  of  the  Standard  Oil, 
but  as  well  that  of  countless  other  commer- 
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cial   afiBliations    throughout   the    country —  amining  into  the  ways  of  the  highest  factors 

there  is  no   assurance  that  there  will   not  in  the  national  politico-business  game.     In 

arise   other  Hyde-Alexander     quarrels     by  New  York  state  the  same  influences  which 

which  the  houses  of  cards  will  fall,  with  im-  compelled  the  governor,  against  his  own  will 

measurably   greater   catastrophe   than   that  and  in  the  face  of  his  determination  to  pro- 

whieh  came  of  the  insurance  incident.     Al-  tect  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 


IT   WOULD  HELP  SOME 

If  the  Critics  and  Kickers  Would   Concentrate    Their   Output. 

— Chicago  Daily  News. 


ready  the  men  of  the  press  who  did  so  much 
to  fortify  the  cause  of  Folk  in  Missouri, 'of 
La  FoUette  in  Wisconsin,  who  contributed 
to  the  defeat  of  Boss  Cox  in  Ohio  and  turned 
the  banner  Republican  state  over  to  the 
Democratic  column,  are  at  Washington  ex- 


responsible  for  his  political  elevation,  to 
consent  to  the  insurance  inquiry,  are  now  at 
work  to  compel  him  to  recommend  a  similar 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  banks ;  and 
since  it  was  behind  the  steel  wickets  of  the 
banks  that  the  machinations  of  the  insurance 
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grafters  and  of  the  copper  thieves  were  car- 
ried on,  ther*  is  no  restful  thought  in  the 
prospect  that  the  inquiry  may  indeed  soon 
be  begun. 

In  fact,  governed  as  it  is,  sheerly  by  the 
law  of  competition  and  the  impulses  of  ac- 
quisition, business  itself  becomes  anarchistic 
:and  sooner  or  later  must  resolve  itself  into 
that  condition  of  internecine  strife  which  is 
the  ruin  alike  of  society  in  the  aggregate 
and  of  society  in  the  individual.  It  rests 
upon  the  insecure  and  unwritten  association 
of  "personal  honor"  and  of  selfish  interest. 


NEW  PBESIDBNT  OF  FBANCK  IN  OAKiCATUKK. 

— New  York  Herald. 


legislation,  but  by  the  concession  it  implies, 
that  the  problems  of  trade  and  commerce  are 
now  grown  to  national  size,  that  they  are 
too  large  for  regulation  by  those  in  whose 
hands  their  control  has  hitherto  exclusively 
rested. 

As  the  institutions  of  business  have  ex- 
panded to  interstate  and  international  form, 
so  must  the  institutions  of  government 
evolve,  intensively,  to  make  themselves  wise- 
ly and  soundly  applicable  to  the  institutions 
of  business.  This  does  not  mean  government 
ownership.  It  eventually  may  mean  it,  and 
there  is  perhaps  no  reason  to  wonder  at  the 
apprehensions  of  a  Mr.  Sibley  or  a  Mr.  Lit- 
tlefield  who  have  opposed  the  railroad  bill 
because  it  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  Socialism.  For,  there  are  abroad  in 
the  United  States  such  outbursts  as  those  of 
Jack  London,  the  Socialist  writer,  and  there 
are  sufficient  people  of  his  frame  of  mind  to 
create  a  red  flag  demonstration  in  behalf  of 
his  revolutionary  sentiments.  But  in  the 
main,  the  trend  of  popular  sentiment  is  not 
only  sober-minded,  it  is  cautious,  inquisitive 
and  self-educative.  The  same  Mr.  Russell 
who  wrote  so  trenchant  a  review  of  the 
workings  of  the  Beef  Trust  and  who  wrought  , 
himself  into  needless  passion  over  the  incom- 
plete report  of  Commissioner  Garfield,  has 
gone  abroad  to  study  with  care  and  sym-  , 
pathy  the  various  undertakings  of  the  older 
countries  of  Europe  to  master  just  such  prob- 
lems as  now  confront  America.  The  redoubt- 
able Mr.  Bryan,  whose  destructiveness  has 
been  so  much  feared  by  his  enemies,  is  forth 
upon  a  similar  mission.  Daily  and  weekly 
papers  of  all  grades  are  publishing  articles  , 
constantly  upon  "How  they  do  things  better  ' 
in  Europe." 


and  the  first  of  these  elements  lasts,  usually, 
only  so  long  as  it  is  consistent  with  the 
second. 


If  there  is  to  be  a  correction 
or  an  obviation  of  these 
evils,  the  most  open  way  to 
it  lies  through  the  course  ex- 
pressed by  the  railroad  rate  bill  in  Congress 
- — not  necessarily  by  this  particular  mode  of 


The  Public 

Proceeds 

Cautiously. 


No  Desire 

to 
Destroy. 


If  there  is  a  desire  anywhere 
to  destroy  vested  interests, 
the  desire  is  confined  to  so 
limited  a  sphere  as  to  be  of 
no  niore  consequence  than  was  the  revolu- 
tionary fulmination  of  Jack  London.  In  the 
class  where  this  sentiment  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  prevail,  if  anywhere,  namely 
in  the  Labor  class,  there  appears  more  steady 
conservatism  of  utterance  and  action  than 
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there  has  been  for  many  years  past.  Even 
in  the  momentous  convention  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  wherein  a  decision  was  taken 
which  may  involve  a  strike  of  over  half  a 
million  men,  there  was  nothing  that  was  not 


speak,  has  expanded,  like  the  vested  interests 
of  business,  to  national  scope.  The  last  an- 
thracite difficulty  was  settled  only  through 
the  interposition  of  the  federal  Executive, 
and   that   interposition   rested   solely   upon 


THEEE  MEN  IN  A  BOAT. 
John  Bull  Begins  to  Think  That   Three's   a   Crowd. 


-Chicago   Daily   News. 


well-tempered,  thoroughly  jvidicious  and  de- 
liberative. If  a  strike  of  such  magnitude  as 
one  of  636,000  men  was  resolved  upon,  it 
was  only  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
even   the   vested   interest    of  Labor,    so    to 


the  personality  of  the  Executive  himself  and 
his  power  of  appeal  to  the  fair-mindedness 
of  the  public.  There  was  no  legal  authoriza- 
tion behind,  it.  Another  strike  perhaps 
will  find  the  situation  so  altered  that  the 
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President  will  be  powerless.  Then  the  issue 
will  be  "up  to"  Congress — or  to  the  legisla- 
tures in  the  respective  states  immediately 
affected.  In  other  words,  another  problem 
will  be  added  to  the  general  task  of  Govern- 
ment. 


Perhaps  when  this  is  real- 
ized, together  with  the  reali- 
zation which  is  now  coming 
upon  the  country  that  regu- 
lation of  railroads  and  other  corporations  is 


La'bor 
Acts 
Conservatively. 


THE  CEXJMBLING  OF  THE  NEW  YOEK  STATE  CAPITOL. 

(Apropos  of   a  news  report  that  the  famous  structure  at  Albany  was 
giving  way). 

— Hy.  Mayer  in  New  York  Times. 


indispensable  to  the  country's  welfare,  the 
United  States  may  awaken  some  morning,  as 
Great  Britain  did  after  its  recent  election, 
to  find  that  its  national  assembly  is  tenanted 
by  a  wholesome  number  of  Laborites,  and 
that  at  the  head  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  a  leader  shrewd  enough  and  broad- 
guaged  enough,  as  is  Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  premier  of  England,  to  hold  the  Labor 


men  in  close  compact  with  himself  and  his 
own  politcs.  Britain  has  had  its  grave  in- 
dustrial problems,  graver  in  some  degree 
than  those  of  the  United  States,  because  the 
country  itself  is  not  so  young  or  so  able  to 
rally  from  misfortunes,  and  the  net  result 
has  been  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  man 
himself  to  the  measure  of  membership  in 
parliament.  The  hero  upon  whom  he  has 
learned  to  look  is  not  the  man  of  the  destruc- 
tive Jack  London  type,  but  the  sturdy  fel- 
low of  the  type  of  John 
Burns,  whose  first  aim  is 
the  equalization  of  taxes 
and  whose  first  cry  after 
the  crowd  had  finished 
with  carrying  him  on  his 
shoulders  in  honor  of  his 
appointment  to  the  Cabi- 
net, was:  "Now  let  me 
go  home  and  tell  my 
wife." 

America  is  coming  to 
the  same  result,  and  prob- 
ably no  better  evidence  is 
needed  than  in  San  Fran- 
cisco where  the  city  ad- 
ministration, now  com- 
petely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Labor  party,  is  already 
disappointing  those  who, 
during  the  elections,  pre- 
dicted disaster — the  dis- 
asters of  stupidity  and 
radicalism;  and  is  exhibit* 
ing  a  directness  and  sim- 
plicity of  action  which  can 
but  go  a  long  way  toward 
weeding  out  some  of  the 
evils  of  dilatoriness  and  excessive  red  tape 
which  have  prevented  good  municipal  gov- 
ernment  in   the   past. 


How  soon  there  will  be  an 
American  John  Burns  none 
knows,  but  there  is  already 
a  John  Mitchell,  whose  force 
and  conservatism  as  a  leader  have  seldom 
been   equalled  among  his  fellow  workmen; 
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WINTER  SPORT  IN  WASHINGTON. 

(Apropos  of  the  Statehood  "Insurrection"    and   Its   Final    Collapse.) 

— Chicago   Inter-Ocean. 
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and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Sir  Campbell- 
Bannerman  is  to  Great  Britain,  only  in  a 
lesser  degree  and  at  a  later  time,  what 
Theodore  Eoosevelt  is  to  the  United  States. 
With  this  exception:  that  while  Sir  Henry 
commanded  an  astonishing  majority  of  pub- 
lic opinion  from  all  parties,  there  still  looms 
in  the  background  the  foi-midable  figure  of 
Chamberlain;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  as  yet  no  one  in  evidence  with  a  con- 
crete opposing  policy  to  threaten  President 
Roosevelt.  Whatever  resistance  piles  up 
before  this  remarkable  man  seems  to  crum- 
ble at  the  final  impact,  and  nothing  which 
antagonizes  him  appears  to  have  the  capacity 
of  prolonged  endurance.  Even  the  power- 
fully organized  group  of  "insurgents,"  who 
sought  to  defeat  the  joint  statehood  bill,  mus- 
tered but  a  meagre  force  in  the  final  roll  call, 
while,  just  as  the  Santo  Domingo  treaty 
seemed  likely  to  fall  into  the  same  innocuous 
fate  that  overtook  it  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  Senator  Patterson  sprang  his  elec- 
tric declaration  of  independence  of  the 
Democratic  caucus,  and  the  whole  fat  of 
Democratic  opposition,  without  which  the 
treaty  could  not  well  be  defeated,  was 
thrown  into  the  fire. 

An  anti-imperialistic  outcry  raised  upon 
the  same  subject  by  Senator  Tillman,  and 
scalded  with  the  South  Carolinian's  hot  tears 
of  indignation  over  the  alleged  mistreat- 
ment of  Mrs.  Morris  at  the  White  House,  car- 
ried as  much  momentum  as  did  the  fall  of 
the  tears  themselves  and  was  shamed  to 
death  even  in  the  papers  of  the  Senator's 
own  party. 


For  a   time  the   powerfully 

Malicious       impelled  cabal  against  Pan- 
tut  Futile 
Opposition. 


ama,  directed  as  it  was  with 
palpable  malice,  clattered 
ominously,  but  its  storm  broke — if  it  indeed 
has  broken  as  yet — with  the  pitiful  failure 
of  Bigelow  to  substantiate  his  sensational 
charges,  and  with  the.  discovery  that  not 
even  the  dismissed  engineer,  Wallace,  had 
anything  notable  to  testify  to  the  discredit 
of  the  Administration.  Behind  the  cabal  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  deliberate  and 
comprehensive  attempts  to  discredit  a  popu- 


lar public  official  that  has  ever  been  under- 
taken in  this  country.  Not  only  was  the 
Canal  management  itself  attacked  in  every 
possible  manner,  but  the  press,  always  so 
friendly  to  the  President  but  at  the  same 
time  always  so  obliged  to  disregard  its 
friendship  in  the  interest  of  truth,  was  con- 
stantly filled  with  insinuations  against  other 
phases  of  the  Administration.  Secretary 
Root  was  alleged  to  have  been  implicated  in 
some  of  the  notorious  scandals  in  the  finan- 
cial circles  of  New  York.  Commissioner 
Shonts  was  treated  with  virtual  contumely 
in  criticisms  by  the  Senate.  And  scarcely 
a  day  went  by  without  an  intimation  that 
the  entire  Congressional  body  was  rising 
in  determined  indignation  against  what  was 
called  "presidential  interference." 

Still  further,  the  President's  participation 
in  the  efforts  of  the  newly  ascendant  politi- 
cal factors  in  New  York  to  reorganize  the 
Republican  party  in  that  state  was  held  up  as 
the  same  sort  of  officiousness  by  which  many 
other  prominent  federal  leaders  had  been 
thrown  to  their  political  ruin.  The  inability 
of  certain  Congressmen,  of  either  house,  to 
get  their  proteges  appointed  to  federal  office 
was  interpreted  as  probably  destructive  of 
the  President's  hold  upon  the  districts  from 
which  the  Congressmen  hailed. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Railroad  Rate 
bill  which  the  President  approved  had  only 
seven  votes  against  it  in  the  branch  of  Con- 
gress which  is  concededly  nearest  to  the 
people.  And,  as  if  to  give  justification  in 
advance  to  this  significant  vindication  of 
himself,  the  President,  before  the  vote  was 
taken,  issued  one  of  those  public  statements 
characteristic  of  his  career  and  plausible 
because  of  its  extrenae  common  sense,  where- 
in he  said  that  he  not  only  did  not  aim  to 
coerce  Congress  but  was  anxious  only  that 
a  bill  should  pass  which  would  render  as 
exact  justice  to  the  corporations  as  it  would 
to  the  patrons  of  them. 


Against  such  policies  there 
are  no  political  parties  and 
there  are  no  permanently 
effective  cabals.  There  can- 
not afford  to  be  any.     The  cry  of  party  in- 


Issues 

Greater  Than 

Parties. 
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terest  raised  by  a  Republican  in  the  House 
is  of  no  more  force  than  the  Democratic 
caucus  in  the  Senate  on  the  Santo  Domingo 
matter.  So  far  as  the  general  public  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  ceased  to  regard  the  party  as 
essential  to  the  Government.    The  Issue  now 


ditions  of  the  present  time.  Business  and 
Government,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  now 
come  to  a  common  plane,  wherein  both  can 
be  reconstructed  in  entire  consistency  with 
each  other,  and  wherein  neither  can  exist 
successfully  if  it  attempts  to  exist  in  antip- 


■|<ALPi<  wli.t>c;K,- 


ANOTHEE   ENGINEERING  PROBLEM. 


overtops  the  Organization : — which  is  the 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  principle 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  institution. 
And  this  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  has 
been  said  above  concerning  the  Business  eon- 


-Chicago    Record-Herald. 


athy  to  the  other.  The  railroad  rate  bill, 
with  its  many  ramifications,  completes  the 
bringing  about  of  this  situation.  It  makes 
known  that  the  fundamental  question  which 
the  public   hereafter  proposes  to   ask   from 
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Business  is,  not  what  is  the  strength  and 
splendor  and  prosperity  of  the  particular 
institution,  but  what  is  the  extent  to  which 
it  fulfills  the  mission  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally founded. 


Upon 
Business 


If  the  business  is  that  of  a 
Limitations  pailroad  intended  to  convey 
goods  back  and  forth  be- 
tween members  of  the  com- 
munity, it  must  not  endeavor  to  become  a 
highway  merely  for  the  purveyance  of  profits 
to  the  owners  of  its  stocks  and  bonds.  If  the 
business  is  that  of  a  packing  house  intended 
to  furnish  the  consumers  with  consumable 
products  in  ever  increasing  excellence,  it 
must  not  endeavor  to  become  a  refrigerator 
for  the  storage  of  prices  or  a  monopolist  for 
the  exclusion  of  all  human  endeavor  which 
seeks  to  check  the  viciousness  of  its  own. 
If  the  business  is  that  of  insurance,  it  must 
not  transform  itself  into  a  speculator  in  lines 
in  which  it  is  not  licensed  and  upon  whose 
dangers  there  is  no  check  save  the  doubtful 
wisdom  of  its  leaders'  own  avariciousness. 
If  the  business  is  that  of  Labor,  it  must  not 
permit  its  efl:'orts  at  mutual  protection  to 
degenerate  into  the  closing  of  all  gates  of 
work  and  wages  to  those  who  do  not  accord 
with  its  proposals  or  find  satisfactory  virtue 
in  its  approved  methods.  If,  speaking  from 
the  larger  scale,  the  business  is  that  of  gov- 
ernment, it  must  not  submit  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  shifting  its  deliberations  from  the 
interests  of  the  community  to  the  interests 
of  vested  money  or  to  the  lining  of  the 
personal  purse  with  the  profits  of  political 
distinction  and  of  political  power. 


Financial 

Iieaders  Give 

Warning. 


This  much  at  least  has  lately 
been  accomplished  in  the 
progress  of  American  public 
opinion,  and  this  much  at 
least  has  been  begun  in  the  way  of  new  laws 
and  new  social  eiforts.  The  principles,  or 
lack  of  principles,  and  the  practices,  or  su- 
perabundance of  practices,  which  have  re- 
sulted in  a  condition  imminently  near  to  plu- 
tocracy, and  not  remotely  different  from  the 
bureaucracy  of  Kussia  or  the  imperialism  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  have  been  brought  to 


their  first  serious  halt.  Appreciation  of  the 
necessity  of  further  evolution  in  the  same 
direction  may  be  said  to  prevail  not  only 
among  the  great  mass  of  people  not  immed- 
iately interested  in  the  corporations  and 
legislatures  and  other  institutions  which  are 
being  subjected  to  the  new  order,  but  also 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  "systems" 
themselves.  No  less  eminent  financiers  and 
industrial  managers  than  Jas.  J.  Hill  and 
Stuyvesant  Fish  have  uttered  warnings 
against  the  lavishness  of  our  energies  and 
the  grave  risks  that  lie  in  concentrating  the 
financial  and  industrial  control  in  the  hands 
of  too  few  men.  And  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  presumed  that  all  the  prominent  railroad 
oificials  who  have  endorsed  the  President's 
attitude  on  Government  supervision  have 
been  hypocritical.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
as  Mr.  Lawson  has  received  support  from  un- 
expected sources  of  wealth  by  which  he  is 
made  to  feel  that  his  protracted  campaign 
will  not  end  in  collapse,  so  the  President  is 
receiving  a  moral  support  from  sources  that 
are  invaluable. 

In     the     insurance     world, 
Necessary        therein   Mr.    Vanderlip    de- 

Further*irogress.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^he  Frick  report 
upon  the  Equitable  affairs 
embodied  a  new  code  of  business  honor,  the 
committee  appointed  by  Mr.  Morton  to  in- 
vestigate the  New  York  Life  appears  not  to 
have  hesitated  to  tell  the  public  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  funds  aggregating  over  one 
million  dollars,  all  of  which  presumably  went 
for  the  nefarious  lobbying  undertakings  of 
Andrew  Hamilton.  And  when  such  things 
are  done  by  the  business  men  themselves 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the  growth  in  the 
business  community  of  sentiment  which  op- 
poses such  things.  There  have,  as  yet,  come 
no  sinjilar  manifestations  of  protest  in  the 
packing  industry,  or  in  the  banks,  or  in 
many  other  lines  of  financial  maneuvering. 
But  its  final  coming  is  inevitable.  Sooner  or 
later,  it  will  be  impossible  for  men  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  moneys  which  have  been 
made  in  doubtful  business  ventures  any 
more  than  it  is  now  possible  for  moneys  to 
be  appropriated  when  stolen  by  the  processes 
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of  ordinary  criminality.  All  that  is  needed 
is  that  the  habits  which  we  have  had  in  the 
monetary  world  should  be  laid  openly  before 
us  by  adequate  investigation,  and  their  sig- 
nificance candidly  and  fearlessly  faced  and 
studied.  We  need  in  all  directions  the 
Hughes  committees,  the  Russell  articles,  the 
Baker  articles,  the  New  York  bank  investi- 


gations, the  Standard  Oil  prosecutions.  Out 
of  these  we  shall  be  able,  and  without  these 
we  shall  be  only  floundering  in  darkness  and 
blunders  and  be  utterly  unable,  to  frame 
legislation  in  line  with  the  Railroad  Rate 
bill,  and  to  keep  up  the  course  of  the  new 
conceptions  of  Government  which  have  be- 
gun to  come  upon  us. 


"AN    INVESTIGATION    NOW    WOULD  BE  A  PUBLIC  CALAMITY." 

— New   York   HcraM. 
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A  PEETTY  FAIR  CROWD    FOR  THE  INITIAL  TRIP 

— From  the  Denver  Republican. 


Business  Facing  Its  Own  Evils. 


Reaction  Against  the  Methods  of    the  "System"  Begins  to  Manifest  Itself  Among 

Commercial  and  Financial  Leaders.  —  Disloyalty  Among  the  Trusted. 

—  Danger  Warnings  by  Prominent  Operators. 


Assailed  from  without  by  public  opinion 
and  threatened  from  within  by  dissensions, 
disloyalty,  and  revenge,  the  world  of  busi- 
ness begins  to  take  serious  stock  both  of 
its  monetary  practices,  of  its  moral  habits, 
and  of  the  probable  future  if  things  con- 
tinue as  they  have  been.  It  finds  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  Missouri  hearings, 
however  much  Mr.  Rogers  may  have  felt 
it  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  he  represented,  to  be  no  more  to 
its  liking  than  it  has  been  to  that  of  the  gen- 
erality of  the  people ;  and  it  pauses  in  many 


of  its  undertakings  to  discover  wiser  and 
wholesomer  methods  of  procedure.  Stuyves- 
ant  Pish,  for  example,  the  president  of  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad,  has  declared  that 
grave  dangers  lie  in  placing  the  control  of 
the  great  corporations  of  the  country  in  too 
few  hands.  President  Hill  of  the  Great 
Northern,  has  warned  the  nation  at  large 
that  it  is  consuming  its  own  energies  and 
resources  in  the  thoughtless  passion  and 
frenzy  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  H.  Clay 
Pierce,  the  head  of  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil 
company,  and  presumably  therefore  ;,n  in- 
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tegral  part  of  the  Standard  Oil  company,  has 
given  evidence  that,  if  the  opportunity  falls 
safely  within  his  reach,  he  will  retaliate  upon 
the  Standard  for  the  trick  it  played  in  forc- 
ing him,  as  it  forced  hundreds  of  other  suc- 
cessful men,  into  the  alternative  of  submit- 
ting to  the  !' System"  or  of  accepting  bank- 
ruptcy. The  confidential  accountants  of  the 
Standard .  Oil,  supported  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  approving  public  opinion,  have 
hegun  to  divulge  the  very  things  which  Mr. 
Sogers  and  other  are  trying  to  cover  up. 
And  there  is  a  suggestion  abroad  that  schism 
may  arise  even  between  Mr.  Rogers  and  his 
superior,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

THEIK   POWER   IS    SUPilEME 


Eleven  Groups  of  Men  Who  Control  the  Country's 
Great  Interests. 

The  extent  to  which  the  larger  industries 

of  the  country  have  been  concentrated  in 

the   hands   of   "too   few,"    as   declared    by 

President   Stuyvesant   Pish    of   the    IDi'iois 

Central,  is  shown  in  the  following  from  the 

Twentieth  Century: 

The  control  of  the  immense  interests — transporta- 
tion, finance  and  industrial — which  center  in  Wall 
street,  includes  eleven  groups.  These  are  distinct 
because  of  the  methods  of  their  work  and  because 
of  the  properties  in  whicn  they  operate. 

These  eleven  constitute  distinct  groups,  and 
though  interrelated  in  a  thousand  ways,  act  inde- 
pendently. When,  however,  it  comes  to  political 
control  and  national  legislation,  they  move  with 
Thythmic  tread.  They  may  be  roughly  classified 
as  follows: 

First — J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  with  his  chief  lieuten- 
ant, Mr.  Perkins,  and  a  group  of  bank  presidents, 
trust  officers  and  railroad  heads,  as  supporters.  The 
Vanderbilt  interests  are  in  practical  harmony  with 
this  group.  , 

Second — John  D.  Eockefeller,  having  as  his  lieu- 
tenants Messrs.  Eogers,  William  Rockefeller  and 
Stillman,  each  exercising  control  over  a  host  of 
officials  at  the  head  of  banks  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions; and  the  astute  lawyers  who  are  at  their  in- 
stant beck  and  call. 

Third — Belmont;  inferior  in  organization  and 
intellectuality  to  the  preceding  groups,  but  with  the 
Eothschilds  standing  ever  in  the  background  repre- 
senting unlimited  capital  for  any  enterprise. 

Fourth — Thomas  F.  Ryan,  with  the  heads  of  the 
great  corporations  he  controls  as  his  business  lieu- 
tenants; and  supported  also  by  his  political  allies, 
Murphy,  the  leaders  of  Tammany,  Groyer  Cleveland 
and  certain  men  prominent  in  the  Republican  forces. 

Fifth — James  .T.  Hill,  with  his  control  of  the 
Northwest,  working  out  his  plans  not  as  speculative 
t)ut  as  industrial  successes. 

Sixth — Cassatt  and  the  Pennsylvania  railway 
group;  Mr.  Schiff,  the  financial  manager,  including 
also  the  big  banking  firms  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  who  find  profit  in  the  connection. 


Seventh — Edward  H.  Harriman,  having  Frick  as 
counsel  and  Odeil  as  political  lieutenant;  controlling 
the  central  continental.  Southwestern  and  Southern 
Pacific  coast  lines  of  transportation. 

Eighth — George  Gould,  with  President  Jeffrey, 
head  of  the  Rio  Grande  system,  as  his  chief  lieu- 
tenant; working  mainly  along  lines  of  railway  de- 
velopment, and  having  the  support  of  the  great 
fortunes  of  the  Gould  family. 

Ninth — Messrs.  Moore,  Reid  and  Leeds,  "the 
Rock  Island  crowd,"  with  Speyer  as  the  financial 
ally;  a  minor  influence  barely  preserving  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  larger  forces,  but  undoubtedly  to 
be  reckoned  with  as  an  independent  hulk  sailing 
the  financial  seas. 

Tenth — The  industrial  group,  including  Westing- 
house,  in  control  of  his  extensive  electrical  and 
manufacturing  interests;  the  Guggenheims,  and 
the  vast  industries  of  the  Smelter  trust;  Schwab  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  company  and  certain  other 
men  of  high  vitality  who  have  to  be  counted. 

Eleventh — The  independents,  who  for  convenience 
may  be  called- the  marauders — Lawson,  Gates,  Keene 
etc. 


HOW  THE  STANDARD  WON 


Trickery  Which  Robbed  H.  Clay  Pierce  of  Control 
of  the  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Company. 

As  in  the  insurance  companies,  so  at  last 
in  the  Standard  Oil  itself  there  begin  to 
appear  the  internal  dissensions  which  are 
always  to  be  expected  when  institutions 
become  overgrown  and  overweening.  The 
foundation  for  such  dissensions  is  partially 
typified  in  the  following: 


FRANCIS    D.    CAELEY. 

Rich    Oil    Man    Who    Feared    J.    D.    Rockefeller's 
Power 
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Oklahoma  City,  Ok. — John  Burroughs  of  this 
place,  whose  deposition  may  be  taken  by  Attorney 
General  Hadley  of  Missouri  in  the  latter 's  investi- 
gation of  the  Standard  Oil  company's  operations 
in  Missouri,  was  for  almost  twenty-five  years  a 
trusted  employe  of  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  company. 
He  has  been  long  unfriendly  to  the  Standard  On 
company  because  of  the  latter 's  incessant  attack 
upon  the  Waters-Pierce.  In  discussing  the  affairs 
of  the  Waters-Pierce  company,  and  its  relation  to 
the  Standard,  Burroughs  is  the  authority  for  the 
following  facts: 

' '  When  the  \v  aters-Pierce  Oil  company  was  first 
organized,  H.  C.  Pierce  held  25  per  cent  of  the 
capital  stock  of  $100,000;  Waters  26  per  cent  and 
the  Standard  Oil  company  49  per  cent.  It  was 
agreed  that  after  the  death  of  either  Pierce  or 
Waters  the  Standard  should  be  given  the  first  op- 
portunity to  buy  the  stock  of  the  man  who  had  died. 
Here  is  where  Pierce  showed  his  cunning.  Waters 
became  ill  and  without  hope  of  recovery.  While 
Waters  was  sick  Pierce  bought  his  stock  and  thus 
outwitted  the  Standard.  The  latter  was  displeased, 
and  kept  a  close  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  get 
even  with  Pierce  and  secure  controlling  interest  in 
the  Waters-Pierce  company. 

"This  opportunity  never  came  until  the  summer 
of  1904,  when  a  trap  was  laid  for  Pierce,  which 
caught  him.  Pierce  and  a  number  of  his  friends 
controlled  enough  stock  of  the  Mexican  Central 
Railroad  company  to  give  Pierce's  son-in-law  a  good 
position  as  an  ofScial  of  the  railroad  company  at 
a  good  salary.  A  broker  secretly  representing  the 
Standard  bought  a  block  of  Mexican  Central  stock, 
which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  antago- 
nistic to  Pierce  and  desirous  of  a  change  in  the 
control  and  management  of  the  Mexican  Central. 
To  protect  his  son-in-law  in  his  position.  Pierce 
found  that  he  needed  this  block  of  stock.  Pierce 
did  not  have  the  money,  but  a  broker  offered  to 
negotiate  a  loan  from  the  Standard  Oil  company, 
and  Pierce  accepted  the  offer.  When  Pierce  got 
the  money,  the  Standard  declined  to  accept  any 
other  security  than  stock  of  the  Waters-Pierce 
company.  The  deal  was  made  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  loan  could  be  renewed.  When  the 
loan  fell  due,  however,  the  Standard's  bank  refused 
to  renew  it,  because  Mexican  Central  stock  had 
declined  30  per  cent  since  the  loan  was  made.  The 
Standard  became  the  owner  of  the  Waters-Pierce 
stock  which  Pierce  had  deposited  as  security  and 
thus  gained  the  desired  control  of  the  company." 
— Kansas  City  Star. 


STANDAED    LEADERS    ARE    DIVIDING 


Evidence   That  H.   Clay  Pierce   Will  Not   Bemain 
Loyal  to  Rogers. 

Something  of  what  is  yet  to  be  expected 

in  Standard  Oil  circles  as  the  consequence 

of   coercion   and   of   the   spirit   of   rebellion 

which  it  inevitably  has  engendered  in  the 

minds  of  large  numbers  of  able  and  forceful 

men,  is  suggested  in  the  following: 

Aa  the  work  goes  on  there  arise  occasionally 
some  little  odd  things  that  seem  to  point  to  a 
difference  in  the  happy  family  of  Standard  Oil 
subsidiary  companies.  H.  Clay  Pierce,  who  is  "it," 
that  is  the  principal  owner  and  directing  head  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Mexican  Central  railroad,  is  still 
in   hiding.      It   is   pretty    well    known    that    Pierce 


and  Rogers  are  far  from  friends.  Perhaps  when 
they  were  poor  young  men  fifty  years  ago  they 
could  have  settled  it  with  a  fist  fight,  but  gray- 
haired  millionaires  do  things  in  other  ways.  If 
Pierce  wanted  to  make  Rogers  trouble  he  would 
take  just  the  course  he  has.  When  he  gets  down  in 
Missouri  he  won't  refuse  to  testify  because  a 
nervous  little  lawyer  tells  him  to.  He  must  tell 
what  he  knows  or  say  he  can 't  for  fear  he  will  be 
prosecuted    for    a   criminal    offense. 

If  a  man  really  wanted  to  tell  and  did  not  want 
to  appear  anxious  to  give  information,  Missouri 
would  be  the  place  for  him.  There  are  those  fam- 
iliar with  the  case  who  believe  that  if  Pierce  ever 
gets  on  the  witness  stand  in  Missouri  he  will  do 
some  talking  that  it  will  make  the  attorney  general 
glad  to  hear.  Certainly  he  is  not  taking  that  un- 
usual course  for  no  reason.  Another  thing  that  looks 
odd  is  that  Pierce  has  cut  loose  from  Rogers  in  the 
matter  of  attorneys.  Until  today  Judge  J.  D. 
Johnson  of  St.  Louis  was  the  only  attorney  Pierce 
had  here.  Judge  M.  F.  Elliott,  the  general  attorney 
for  the  Standard  Oil  company,  was  regarded  as  the 
New  York  representative  of  Pierce,  as  well  as  the 
Standard  Oil  company. 

Recently,  however.  Judge  Stetson,  the  personal 
attorney  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  appears  as  the 
New  York  attorney  for  Mr.  Pierce.  Judge  Henry 
S.  Priest  has  been  hurriedly  brought  from  St.  Louis 
to  attend  to  his  interests,  too.  The  lawyers  flock 
in  two  groups  now.  It  may  not  mean  anything  or 
it  may  mean  that  there  is  a  play  of  some  kind 
between  millionaires  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Missouri  disturbance  and  take  a  few  scalps. 

An  attorney  for  J.  .1.  Hill  made  a  little  talk 
about  doing  things  to  Rogers  that  was  a  reminder 
of  Populist  days  in  Kansas.  All  along  the  line 
there  are  railroad  men  quietly  shying  bricks  at 
Standard  Oil.  Standard  Oil  has  made  its  own 
frieght  rates  for  years. 

The  railroads  are  having  their  troubles  in  Wash- 
ington and  they  may  think  this  is  a  good  time  to 
let  the  Standard  Oil  company  come  in  for  a  bit  of 
recognition  in  Congress.  Altogether,  there  are 
plenty  of  evidences  that  Rogers  has  rich  enemies  as 
well  as  poor  ones.  Pierce  could  be  a  fine  witness 
for  the  state.  He  had  built  a  great  oil  company, 
the  biggest  rival  the  Standard  Oil  ever  had,  but 
one  day  the  Standard  Oil  household  pushed  him 
over  on  a  side  seat  and  has  made  him  stay  there 
ever  since.  He  has  been  president  when  they  said 
so.  He  has  been  out  when  the  big  machine  at  26 
Broadjvay  wanted  him  out.  He  has  divided  the  big 
dividends  paid  by  the  company  he  founded  and 
two-thirds  of  the  money  has  always  gone  to  Stand- 
ard Oil.  People  interested  in  the  case  who  have 
watched  his  course  are  asking:  "What  is  his 
game?" — Kansas  City  Times. 


EMPLOYEES   DIVULGE    SECRETS. 


Former  Republic  Oil  Company  Official  Testifies  to 
Enforced  Lying,  Etc. 

So  long  as  the  "System"  remained  the 
court  of  last  resort,  there  was  little  or  no 
danger  of  the  men  beneath  it  disclosing  its 
secrets  or  turning  traitor,  but  with  the  final 
bringing  of  the  institution  before  Mr.  Had- 
ley and  with  the  marked  display  of  public 
sympathy  which  Mr.  Hadley 's  course  com- 
manded, such    incidents    as    the    following 
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from  the  Kansas   City  Times,   were  but   a 

matter  of  natural  sequence: 

Cleveland,  O. — Herbert  S.  Hadley,  attorney-gen- 
eral of  Missouri,  promised  W.  T.  Jerome  when  the 
Standard  Oil  hearing  was  on  in  New  York  that  he 
would  give  him  a  chance  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
Standard  Oil  case  if  an  opening  offered.  He  is 
now  offering  Jerome  a  chance  to  "get  busy,"  if  the 
expressive  slang  would  not  shock  the  New  Yorker. 


state  of  Missouri,  but  Mr.  Hadley  believes  it  will 
offer  the  New  york  man  a  chance  to  do  some 
prosecuting  in  the  Standard  Oil  camp. 

Turrell  told  of  being  taken  to  New  York  where 
he  was  told  that  he  was  to  be  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Eepublic  Oil  company,  and  there,  un- 
der direction  of  the  general-attorney  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  company,  he  signed  a  name  not  his  own  to 
the  incorporation  papers.     But  he  denied  vigorously 


NOTES  FROM  CLUBDOM— 

'A  Very  Pleasant  Reception  Was  Held  at  the  Anarchists'  Club  the  Other  Evening,  the  Occasion  Being 
the  presentation  of  a  New  Honorary  Member.     Great  Enthusiasm  Prevailed. ' ' — Chicago  Daily  News. 


He  has  ordered  a  transcript  of  the  testimony  of 
Louis  H.  Turrell  sent  to  Mr.  Jerome  in  New  York. 
It  will  go  without  any  request  on  the  part  of  the 


that  he  ever  signed  the  oath  that  was  filed  with  the 
other  papers. 

He   swore  positively   that   no   notary   public  was 
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present  when  he  signed  the  incorporation  papers 
and  that  he  had  not  signed  his  own  name  nor  the 
name  of  F.  A.  Turrell  to  the  oath,  although  his 
signature  purports  to  have  been  witnessed  by  A. 
Theodore  Doremus,  a  notary  public  employed  in  the 
office  of  the  Standard  Oil  company  at  26  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Rush  C.  Lake,  under  orders  from  the  attorney- 
general,  investigated  the  Mew  York  statute  on  the 
subject  today.  For  a  notary  to  make  a  certificate 
that  is  false,  is,  under  the  penal  codes  of  New  York, 
forg^y  in  the  first  degree.  The  statute  of  limita- 
tions is  five  years  in  New  York,  and  this  offense, 
if  offense  can  be  proved,  was  committed  in  the 
early  summer  of  1901.  There  are  several  months 
yet  in  which  prosecutions  can  be  begun. 

Mr.  Jerome  will  also  have  a  chance  to  look  into 
the  question  of  this  great  corporation  ordering  a 
clerk  whose  salary  was  $125  a  month  to  sign  a  name 
not  his  own  to  incorporation  papers.  The  whole 
Republic  Oil  company  was  organized  for  decep- 
tion, to  be  called  an  independent  concern,  and 
Turrell  very  frankly  said  he  supposed  the  initials 
were  changed  as  a  part  of  the  deception. 

Turrell  made  a  valuable  witness  and  his  cross- 
examination  helped  to  strengthen  his  previous 
testimony.  '  He  was  the  only  witness  examined  at 
the  session  and  the  fact  that  there  is  still  no  word 
of  any  little  offense,  committed  years  ago  set  up 
against  him,  is  pretty  sure  evidence  that  he  is  a 
man  of  clean  record.  If  he  had  ever  done  anything 
to  throw  discredit  upon  himself,  if  no  more  than 
kissing  another  man's  wife  or  stealing  water- 
melons when  he  was  a  boy,  the  trust  would  .iave 
had  his  record  made  public  before  this. 

Sometimes  the  story  by  Turrell  was  the  cause  of 
laughter  and  it  was  amusing,  although  it  brought  out 
with  remarkable  directness  some  of  the  weaknesses 
of  modern  incorporation  laws.  He  had  been  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of 
$350,000  for  a  year.  He  had  seen  his  certificate  of 
stock  once  for  five  minutes,  when  he  had  signed  it 
as  secretary.  He  had  attended  three  meetings  of 
the  stockholders  or  directors  who  were  the  same 
persons,  but- Jie  could  not  tell  when  they  met  as 
directors  and  wben  they  met  as  stockholders!  He 
and  the  two  other  clerks,  who  nominally  held  all 
the  stock  of  the  Republic  Oil  company,  were  Sim- 
ply called  together  in  a  room  in"  the  Standard  Oil 
building  in  New  York  and  a  magnate  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  company  told  them  what  to  do. 

The  principal  thing  they  had  to  remember  was 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  lie  to  the  public  and  say 
the  Republic  Oil  company  was  an  independent  con- 
cern, fighting  the  trust.  They  met  so  that  all 
the  requirements  of  the  la;w  would  be  satisfied. 
They  signed  papers  when  told  to,  and  the  fact 
that  some  of  those  papers  C(Jntained  untrue  state- 
ments was  never  considered.  The  witness,  who  is 
an  intelligent  man  of  38,  was  stronger  on  cross- 
examination  than  on  his  direct  testimony  because 
he  told  more  details  of  the  utter  shamelessness  of 
the  business  methods  of  the  trust. 


WAS    ROCKEFELIiER    FLIM-FLAMMED? 


ftogiers  Said  to  Have  Changed  His  Merciful  Re- 
gime, to  a  Cruel  One.  ,  ^    , 

Ever  since  it  became  obvious  that  public 
feeling  had  reached  a  pitch  from  which  it 
could  not  easily  be  driven  back  by  old  de- 
vices, there  have  been  innumerable  stories 


given  to  the  press  concerning  the  words 
and  deeds  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  which  were 
calculated  to  present  him  in  a  much  more 
favorable  light  than  he  had  hitherto  been 
regarded.  Whether  the  following  is  in 
keeping  with  the  movement  or  is  to  be  taken 
at  its  face  value  as  ominous  of  an  ultimate 
break  between  the  two  masters  of  Standard 
Oil,  is  for  the  public  to  judge.  Said  the 
Denver  Post : 

New  York. — The  Post  correspondent  has  been 
enabled  to  procure  an  entirely  new  view  of  John 
D,.  Rockefeller,  from  a  man  who  was  Intimately 
associated  for  years  with  the  oil  king  and  who 
will  testify  at  the  Missouri  state  inquiry.  The 
name  of  this  man,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  with- 
held. Here  is  Rockefeller,  as  his  co-worker 
saw  him :  ; 

"Rockefeller  was  'flim-flammed'  by  Henry  H. 
Rogers  and  others  of  his  associates.  They  em- 
ployed the  vast  power  of  the  Staudard  Oil  to  rig 
the  stock  market  and  mulct  the  public.  In  all  bf 
the  twelve  years  I  was  with  Mr.  Rockefeller,  I 
never  knew  him  to  be  interested  in  the  stock 
market  but  twice.  The  first  occasion  was  the 
panic  of  '81 — I  think  that  was  the  year.  How- 
ever, it  was  when  the  Rockefellers  obtained  con- 
trol of  the  Standard  Oil  company.  The  only  other 
occasion  was  when  he  purchased  the  United  States 
Leather  trust  to,  save  his  son's  interest  in  that 
combination. 

"John  D.  Rockefeller  is  one  of  the  finest  men 
in  the  world.  He  was  the  kindest  of  employers. 
While  he  was  active  at  the  head  of  the  Standard 
Oil,  everyone  working  for  the  trust  was  well  cared 
for.  But  when  he  dropped  out,  as  he  did  about 
1900,  aud  Rogers  and  Walter  Jennings  oecame  the 
executive  heads,  a  decided  change  was  made  in 
the  -attitude  of  the  management  toward  the  em- 
ployes. Many  men  werq,  dismissed,  after  years  of 
faithful  service  and  hard  work,  the  salaries  pf 
others  were  cut,  the  'progression  system'  of  in- 
creasing pay,  established  by  John-C  Rockefeller, 
was  abandoned  and  f)ensions  were  abolished. 

"In  the  old  days  there  was  what  was  called  a 
salary  committee,  consisting  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Pratt,  John  D.  Archbold,.Mr.  Hutchins,  Mr. 
Flagler  and  H.  H.,  Rogers.  Employes  who  be- 
lieved they  were  entitled  to.,  an  increase  in  wages, 
could  go  before  that  committee  and  give  their  rea- 
sons for  that  belief.  If  those  reasons  were  deemed 
good  and  proper  the  extra  pay  to  the  amount 
asked  would  be  granted.  Invariably,  however,  the 
applicant  would  get  something  extra.  John  D. 
seemed  absolutely  unable  to  refuse  a  request  of 
that  character  to  a  faithful  employe.  Rogers 
sometimes  would  snarl  and  would  brutally  reject 
the  application,  telling  the  employe,  'You're  get- 
ting enough  already-     Get  out. ' 

"All  that,  however,  as  I  have  said  before,  was 
changed  when  John  D.  Rockefeller  dropped  the 
reins  and  they  began  to  put  their  relatives  in  good 
positions  in  the  company.  It  was  a  bad  day  for 
Standard  Oil  employes  when  John  D.  Rockefeller 
got  out  of  the  active  management." 
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STTCKNEY  TTEGES  REFOEM 


Thinks   Bailway  Bates   Should   Be   Controlled   for 
the  Good  of  the  Country. 

For  many  years  the  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western  railroad  has  been  more 
or  less  of  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  railroad 
financiers,  because  of  his  independence  of 
their  methods  and  demands.  It  was  he  who 
warned  the  railroad  manager  nearly  ten 
years  ago  that  they  were  "making  anar- 
chists of  the  people  out  West."  Therefore, 
that  he  should  now  give  at  least  partial  sup- 
port to  the  rate  regulation  bills  of  Congress 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  that  the  corrective  motive 
which  is  now  beginning  to  assert  itself 
within  the  financial  circles,  has  had  strong 
advocates  for  no  little  time  past.  Said  the 
New  York  Times: 

A.  B.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  railroad,  whose  speeches  abound  in  str6ng 
comment,  recently  delivered  a  remarkable  speech 
before  the  Minnesota  Municipal  and  Commercial 
League,  from  which  a  few  of  the  more  acute  ob- 
servations are  here  reprinted: 

Getting  back  to  railroads  Mr.  Stickney  said: 
"The  railway  is  a  kind  of  monopoly  unknown  to 
history.  It  is  a  monopoly,  not  like  the  land  mono- 
polies or  the  trade  monopolies  of  the  Old  World, 
dependent  solely  upon  the  law  for  existence,  but  its 
monopolistic  characteristics  are  inherent  in  the 
railway  itself.  Its  monopoly  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  law  or  revolutions  without  destroying  the  rail- 
way, but  the  railway  is  a  monopoly  of  trans- 
portations, which  is  of  universal  consumption. 
When  one  buys  food  or  clothing  or  any  one  of  the 
luxuries  or  necessities;  when  he  builds  a  home  or 
pays  rent,  he  unconsciously  consumes  transporta- 
tion. 

"Bailway  rates  may  be  likened  to  a  first  mort- 
gage on  everything  that  is  produced  and  trans- 
ported— rates  must  be  paid  first,  regardless  of 
whether  the  balance  is  a  profit  or  a  loss  to  the  ship- 
per or  the  producer.  Looking  at  the  monopoly  of 
the  railway  from  this  view,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
it  may  become  as  oppressive  as  the  land  mono- 
polies. It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  they  have  not 
thus  far  been  oppressive.     »     •     » 

"Experience  has  proved  that  under  present 
conditions,  without  effective  support  from  the  law, 
railways  are  powerless  to  prevent  rebates  and 
kindred  devices,  and  experience  has  proved  that 
as  long  as  rebates  exist  no  manufacturing  or  mer- 
cantile busiiless  is  safe.  It  is  a  notorious  and  un- 
disputed fact  that  most  of  the  great  trade  mono- 
polies of  this  country  are  founded  and  sustained 
by  the  rebate  in  connection  with  the  protective 
tariff.     »     ♦     • 

"It  is  my  conclusion  that,  because  the  railways 
have  assumed  the  common  law  obligations  of  com- 
mon carriers,  and  because  they  are  public  highways 
and  by  accepting  their  charters  have  subjected 
their  property  to  a  public  use,  it  is  fair  and  right 
to  control  their  rates  by  law,  and  that,  because 
railways  are   monopolies,   the   law   of  self-preserva- 


tion, as  well  as  fairness  and  justice,  demands  that 
the  people,  through  the  government,  should  con- 
trol railway  rates  by  law.  Such  laws,  however,  in 
order  to  be  fair  and  effective,  must  be  intelligent 
and  directed  to  the  substantial  facts,  which  are  the 
basis  of  reasonabie  rates.  At  present  the  basis 
of  just  and  reasonable  rates  is  unknown. ' ' 

Mr.  Stickney  contends  for  the  principle  that 
when  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  is  challenged  a 
legislative  commission,  after  full  investigation, 
should  have  the  power  to  determine  and  enforce  a 
just  and  reasonable  rate.     He  said: 

"The  only  possible  way  of  accomplishing  such 
a  task  is  by  such  an  investigation  as  1  have  be- 
fore recommended,  covering  the  comparatively  few 
general  underlying  principles  of  reasonable  rates, 
and  based  on  such  principles  the  actual  rates  can 
be  ground  out  by  mathematical  machinery,  making, 
so  to  speak,  thousands  of  revolutions  a  minute. ' ' 


SAYS  AMERICA   IS   PEOFLIOATE 


James  J.  Hill  Declares  the  Nation  Is  Eating  Up 
Both  Principal  and  Interest. 

From  time  to  time  President  Hill  of  the 
Great  Northern  has  shown  ability  to  see  the 
evils  in  the  very  institutions  which  he  him- 
self has  helped  to  foster.  It  is  significant 
now  that,  as  he  is  about  to  retire  from  active 
business,  he  should  issue  the  following  warn- 
ing. The  summary  is  from  the  New  York 
World : 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — James  J.  Hill 's  recent  speech 
before  the  St.  Paul  Commercial  Club  has  been  the 
sensation  of  the  week  in  business  circles  here.  It 
was  the  stiffest  warning  against  the  danger  of  ex- 
hausting the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
which  has  been  delivered  i(y  a  man  of  Mr.  Hill's 
standing  lor  some  time. 

The  great  railroad  man  apologized  at  the  outset 
for  scolding,  but  he  went  on  to  declare  unequivoc- 
ally that  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  150,000,000  or  more  people,  the  United 
States  will  be  as  hard  put  to  it  to  feed  its  idle 
classes  as  Great  Britain  is  today.  He  recom- 
mendeu  that  this  country  promote  trade  relations 
with  Canada  as  a  means  of  insuring  itself  against 
the  competition  of  Great  Britain.  He  also  urged 
that   education  be  made  more  practical. 

Mr-  Hill 's  speech,  barring  certain  passages 
which  were  solely  intended  for  St.  Paul  listeners, 
was  as  follows: 

"The  nation  at  large  feels  that  it  is  immensely 
prosperous.  We  are  cutting  a  wide  swath;  there 
-s  no  doubt  of  it.  But  if  we  will  get  down  closer 
and  examine  what  we  are  doing,  we  will  find  that 
we  are  living  profligately  and  that  we  are  selling 
our  heritage  in  every  possible  manner.  We  should 
insist  upon  better  cultivation  of  the  land.  For  on 
that  one  item  depends  your  future  growth  and 
prosperity,  and  there  is  no  other  item  to  which 
you   can  look. 

' '  Our  public  domain  is  exhausted.  Last  year 
over  a  million  people  came  from  across  the  At- 
lantic to  the  United  States^  and  the  natural  in- 
crease certainly  is  a  million  and  a  half  more. 
What  is  to  become  of  these  people?  They  are  to 
be  ariven  fairly  into  the  factories  and  workshops 
and  no  place  else.     They  can  leave  our  country  and 
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in  Germany.  Underclothing,  stockings,  cloth,  al- 
most everything  made  in  Germany.  They  have  a 
system  of  education  in  Germany.  They  educate 
their  men.  You  can,  if  you  want  to  carry  on  an 
experiment  in  Germany,  get  a  first-rate  chemist, 
thoroughly  educated,  thoroughly  drilled  and  ex- 
perienced, for  3000  marks  a  year — $750  a  year  in 
this  country — and  here  you  will  pay  $5000. 

"Now  I  am  not  going  to- undertake  to  say  that 
their  way  is  better  than  ours,  but  I  want  to  impress 
this  on  you,  that  when  this  country  has  150,000,000 
of  people,  they  have  got  to  do  something;  they 
have  got  to  earn  a  living-  Who  will  buy  the  goods? 
Who  will  employ  them?  In  what  shape  are  they 
to  meet  the  competition  that  England  is  meeting 
today.  And  a  million  and  a  half  of  idle  men  ask- 
ing for  bread  in  England  and  no  bread  for  them 
except  such   as  charity  doles   out.     They  hav«   got 


go  to  the  Canadian  Northwest,  as  many  have  gone. 
But  that  country  will  be  populated  to  its  extent 
very  soon,  much  sooner  than  you  think.  It  has 
not   an  unlimited  area. 

' '  Try  and  cast  your  mind  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ahead.  At  that  time  we  should  have  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
of  people.  Where  are  they  going?  Who  is  going 
to  feed  them?  They  can  manufacture.  We  have 
the  raw  material.  We  have  the  coal  and  the  iron 
and  the  copper  and  the  lead.  They  can  manufac- 
ture.    Who  will  buy  it? 

"We  have  got  to  a  point  where  we  are  selling 
our  heritage;  we  are  selling  our  rich  deposits  of 
iron  and  our  coal  and  our  rich  soil,  and  exhaust- 
ing it  as  well.  People  of  other  countries  are  ex- 
ercising the  utmost,  closest  intelligence  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  economy  in  production. 
Take,    for   instance,    the 

German     nation     today, 

and  they  lead  the  world 
or  any  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  in  in- 
dustrial intelligence  and 
industrial    management. 

"Great  Britain  fif- 
teen years  ago  loosened 
up  all  around.  They 
thought,  from  a  human- 
itarian standpoint,  that 
it  would  be  a  nice  thing 
for  them  to  establish 
schools  with  play- 
grounds,  croquet 
grounds,  tennis  courts, 
libraries,  all  manner  of 
things,  and  then  give 
their  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  play  in  the 
afternoon  of  Saturdays. 
Those  men  over  there 
told  me  they  had  to  hire 
a  second  man  for  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  in  or- 
der to  let  the  head  man 
sober  up  after  Satur- 
day's and  Sunday's  de- 
bauch. 

"Now  what  has  hap- 
pened? Take  Coventry 
and  Spitaltield;  take  the 
glass  industries  of  Great 
Britain,  flint  glass 
plate  glass  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing;  what  has 
become  of  it?  The 
glass  has  moved  bodily 
into  Belgium,  largely 
doing  business  on  Eng- 
lish  capital. 

"I  was  in  England 
in  November,  and  met  a 
Bad  sight — Trafalgar 
Square  filled  with  idle 
people,  large  numbers 
of  idle  people  asking  for 

bread  up  around  Hyde  Park.  Why?  The  men  who  to  be  carried  out  of  Great  Britain  and  a  new  place 
carry  on  the  work,  who  paid  the  payrolls,  are  no  found  for  them.  Tuere  is  no  other  solution, 
longer  engaged  in  the  business.  What  they  had  "It  is  all  well  enough  to  talk  about  what  you 
they  have  turned  into  money,  and  have  bought  are  doing.  Examine  it  closely  and  you  will  find 
securities  or  something  else,  trying  to  save  what  that  we  are  doing  nothing  except  selling  oui-  na- 
they  have  got.  tural    resources   and   exhausting   them.      When   you 

"I  took  pains  to  look  around  London,  and  to  dig  a  ton  of  ore  out  of  the  ground  you  can't  plant 
walk  into  the  shops  and  find  out.  I  couldn't  buy  another  ton,  like  you  could  potatoes;  it  is  gone, 
a  pair  of  nsle  thread   gloves  that  were   not   made   And  when  the  fertility  of  our  fields,  the  fertility 
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'HE  WAS  A  WISE  OLD  GUY." 

— South  Bend  Tribune. 
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of  the  soil  is  gone,  where  are  we  going  to  replace 
it  from?" 


BREAKING  UP  A  "HAPPY  FAMILY" 


TOO  FEW  MEN  IN  CONTROL 


Stuyvesant  Fish   Thinks  Corporations     Have     Too 
Limited  a  Personnel. 

The  warning  which  Mr.  Fish  uttered  was 
in  part  as  follows,  as  given  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post : 

At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Louisville  Board 
of  Trade,  Stuyvesant  Fish,  responding  to  the  toast 
"Economy,"  arraigned  Wall  -street  and  the  big 
three  life  insurance  companies,  paid  his  respects 
to  the  lack  of  economy  in  municipal,  state,  and 
national  affairs,  and  then  to  waste  in  the  house- 
hold. He  said  Wall  street  was  suffering  from  a 
'port  of  appendicitis  aricl  was  badly  in  need  of  the 
surgeon's  Icriife-  Mr.  Fish  spoke  in  part  as 
follows: 

"I  need  not  repeat  that  the  country  is  prosper- 
ous and  likely  to  so  continue.  While  fully  ap- 
preciating these  facts,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  trouble  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  center 
of  our  financial  system.  Much  has  been  said  in 
the  press,  not  only  at  the  West,  but  even  in  con- 
servative Boston,  which  reminds  us  of  the  old 
fable  ot  the  quarrel  which  the  various  members 
■of  the  human  body  had  with  the  stomach,  for, 
after  all,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  in  Wall  street 
that  securities   are   'digested.' 

.  "Having  looked  into  the  matter  myself  some- 
what carefully  of  late,  I  beg  to  say  to  you  in  all 
Seriousness  that  not  only  in  the  insurance  com- 
panies, but  in  many  other  corporations,  there  is 
need  of  the  advice  and  probably  of  the  knife  jf 
the  trained  surgeon. 

' '  There  is  wrong  in  the  management  of  many 
corporations,  and  it  should  be  removed,  cost  what 
it  may,  for  the  benefit  alike  of  the  patient  and  of 
the  community.  Without  pretending  to  any  su- 
perior knowledge  on  the  subject,  but  having  given 
to  it  thought  not  only  of  late,  but  for  years  past, 
-with  respect  to  corporations  generally,  I  think  that 
the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  too  few  men  having 
undertaken  to  manage  too  many  corporations;  that 
in  so  doing  they  have  perverted  the  powers  granted 
under  corporate  charters,  and  in  their  hurry  to  do 
a  vast  business  have  in  many  cases  done  it. 

"While  the  evil  applies  to  corporations  generally 
throughout  the  whole  country,  my  meaning  can  per- 
haps be  best  illustrated  by  taking  the  case  of  the 
three  great  life  insurance  companies  in  New  York — 
the  Mutual,  the  New  York  Life,  and  the  Equitable. 
A  year  ago  these  three  companies  had,  as  shown 
in  the  'Directory  of  Directors,'  published  by  the 
Audit  company  of  iNew  York,  ninety-two  trustees 
or  directors  who  lived  in  New  York.  Of  them,  one 
was  a  member  of  seventy-three  boards,  another  of 
fifty-eight,  another  of  fifty-tour,  another  of  fifty- 
three,  another  of  forty-nine,  another  of  forty-seven, 
another  of  forty-three,  and  another  of  forty-one. 
And  to  sum  up,  those  ninety-two  gentlemen  held 
fourteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine  directorships  in 
corporations  which  were  sufficiently  well  known  to 
be   recorded   in   the   directory   above   referred   to- ' ' 


Illinois  Central's  Ownership  No     Longer     Widely 
Scattered  Among  the  People. 

That  President  Fish,  who  is  losing  control 
of  the  Illinois  Central  to  the  Harriman- 
Rockefeller  crowd,  has  some  vital  and  per- 
sonal reason  for  protesting  against  the  ten- 
dency of  the  day  will  perhaps  be  obvious 
from  the  following  from  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald: 
■  The  Hlinois  Central's  "happy  family,"  which 
was  presided  over  by  President  Stuyvesant  Fisli, 
and  which  has  been  fa;mous  throughout  the  country 
for  many  years,  is  being  broken  up. 

The    "multimillionaires,"    whom    President    Fish 
managed   to   keep   froih   the   door   for   so   long,   are 
creeping  in  and  are  reported  to  be   in  actual  pos- 
"  session. 

For  the  people  of  Illinois  and  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago the  Illinois  Central  always  has  held  a  pecu- 
liar interest,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
intimately  .associated  with  the  history  and  the 
growth  of  both  for  the  last  fifty-five  years.  Com- 
menting upon  this  fact  with  evident  pride,  Presi- 
dent Fish  upon  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  here 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  road,  gave  some 
figures  to  show  how  widely  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany was  scattered.  Then  he  said:  "This  state- 
ment as  to  the  wide  distribution  and  the  resident 
ownership  of  the  shares  is  commended  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  yet  may  be  induced  to  in- 
veigh against  railroad  corporations  as  owned  by 
'multimillionaires'  and  aliens." 

The  aliens  are  not  in  evidence  in  Illinois  Central 
ownership,  but  the  boast  and  pride  of  President 
Fish  have  gone  with  the  coming  of  the  "multi- 
millionaires." 

The  Illinois  Central's  securities  were  probably 
as  wiaeiy  held  as  were  the  Burlington's,  and  Mr. 
Harriman  is  said  to  have  been  compelled  to  go 
into  the  open  market  and  by  patiently  gathering 
in  a  small  block  of  stock  here  and  another  there 
thus  to  secure  enough  to  insure  control.  That  Har- 
riman owned  a  substantial  interest  in  the  Illinois 
Central  for  years  was  well  known,  as  he  usually  at- 
tended the  annual  meetings  and  frequently  accom- 
panied Mr-  Fish  on  his  annual  inspection  tours. 
This  condition  had  existed  for  so  long  a  time,  how- 
ever, that  Wall  street  had  come  to  believe  that 
Harriman  would  never  have  designs  upon  the  road. 
President  Fish  was  evidently  of  the  same  opinion, 
lor  as  late  as  the  annual  meeting  of  1904  he  is- 
sued a  public  statement  showing  how  the  people 
and  not  the  "multi-millionaires"  owned  the  Illinois 
Central.  It  also  was  issued  to  combat  the  idea 
held  in  some  quarters  that  Illinois  Central  was 
controlled  by  foreign   capital. 

This  statement,  which  aptly  illustrates  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  control  of  the  property,  shows 
a  total  of  8647  stockholders,  an  increase  of  nearly 
1500  over  the  previous  year.  At  this  rate  of  in- 
crease the  total  number  of  Illinois  Central  stock- 
holders would  probably  reach  12,000. 

The  peculiar  interest  which  the  general  small 
stockholders  have  felt  in  the  Illinois  Central  is 
strongly  illu.strated  in  the  character  of  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  tlie  company.  Every  owner  of 
a  single  share  or  more  of  stock  is  given  an  an- 
nual pass  to  and  from  the  annual  meeting,  is  en- 
tertained  at   dinner   here   by   the   president   and    is 
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given  full  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
company  and  to  vote  upon 
all  measures  proposed.  From 
200  to  500  small  stockhold- 
ers from  a  dozen  states  an- 
nually attend  the  meeting?, 
and  President  Fish  always 
takes  great  pleasure  in  tell- 
ing his  "happy  family"  all 
about  the  affairs  of  the 
company.  He  takes  good 
care  to  shake  hands  with  all 
of  them  and  to  give  thera 
to  understand  that  the  Illi- 
nois Central  is  theirs  and 
that  the  officers  are  there  to 
do  what  they  want  them  to 
with  their  property.  That 
was  how  it  was  before  the 
coming  of  the  "multi-mill- 
ionaire" referred  to  in  Pres- 
ident Fish's  semi-centennial 
address. 


No.   1. — From  this  picture  you  would  naturally  think  that  Mr.  Policy 
Holder  was  running  the  Insurance  business  himself. 


fore  the  Armstrong  legislative  investigating  com- 
mittee and  figures  submitted  by  Judge  Hamilton 
in  his  recent  accounting  to  the  board  of  trustees. 
It  shows  that  Hamilton  has  received  all  told  from 
the  New  York  Life  since  1892,  the  year  in  which 
he  first  became  connected  with  the  company,  $1,- 
mi,         1,  ii,     -ci  ■   1  4-  ^.u        a-   ■  c       347,382.      This   is   $283,383    in   excess    of   the   total 

Though  the  Fnek  report  on  the  affairs  of      payments      disclosed      by      the      Armstrong      com- 

the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company  was     mittee. 


DEEPER   PEOBE   INTO   NEW   YORK   LIFE 

Self-Investigating  Committee  Makes   a  Most  Sen- 
sational Report. 


regarded  in  some  circles  as  a  mere  "white- 
wash," it  seems  to  have  established  a  prec- 
edent of  self-examination  by  quasi-public 
institutions  from  which  no  little  good  is 
likely  to  flow.  Said  the  Chicago  Tribune 
concerning  the  latest  following  of  the  prec- 
edent : 

New  York. — The  New  York  Life's  self -investi- 
gating committee,  of  which  Thomas  P.  Fowler  iS 
chairman,  presented  its  report  on  the  "Andy" 
Hamilton  payment  to  the  company's  board  of 
trustees  recently. 

The  report  is  a  most  drastic  document,  dis- 
crediting statements  made  by  John  A.  McCall  be- 


UlRECTORS 


No.  2. — But  the  last  picture  shows  just  about  how  much  of  the  running 
business  he  will  have  to  do. 


The  report  uncovers  payments  amounting  to 
$144,000  made  on  the  Hamilton  account  by  the 
Paris  office-  Of  this  amount  $10,000  was  paid  direct 
to  President  McCall. 

The  state  of  Mr.  McCall 's  health  prevented  him 
from  explaining  the  payments  to  the  committee 
and  no  satisfaction  could  be  got  from  Hamilton. 

The  report  ,  holds  Hamilton  individually  respon- 
sible to  account  to  the  company  for  $795,964  of 
which  amount  $705,577  was  paid  to  him  on  account 
of  the  company's  bureau  of  legislation  and  taxa- 
tion. It  recommends  that  legal  proceedings  be  in- 
stituted at  once  to  ascertain  for  what  purpose  these 
moneys  were  used  and  to  whom  they  were  paid. 
•  Hamilton  and  McCall  are  held  jointly  liable  for 
$219,500.  This  does  not  include  the  $235  000 
which  John  A.  McCall  has  turned  back  into  'the 
company's  treasury  to  cover  moneys  which  the 
company  advanced  to  Ham- 
ilton on  "home  office  annex 
account:"  The  committee 
holds  that  Mr.  McCall  is 
legally  liable  for  the  whole 
of    the    amount. 

Mr.  McCall  is  held  re- 
sponsible further  for  the 
$59,000  which  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  paid'  to  Judge  Hamil- 
ton out  of  the  New  York 
Life's  profits  in  the  United 
States  Steel  syndicate.  This 
payment  was  made  by 
George  W.  Perkins,  acting 
under  instructions  from 
President  McCall,  and  the 
committee  has  been  advised 
by  its  own  attorneys 
that     the     question    whether 
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he  is  accountable  or  not  ought  to  be  submitted  for 
legal  adjudication. 

The  total  amount  to  be  accounted  for  by  Hamil- 
ton and  McCall  amounts  to  a  little  over  $1,000,000. 


PIERCE  BAE.BED  BY  THE  MAID 


POSSIBLE  SCHISM  AMONG  MINERS 


Disagreement  Between  Mitchell  and  Dolan  Viewed 
With  Apprehension. 

The  labor  unions  do  not  appear  as  yet  to 
have  reached  that  stage  of  success  wherein 
the  perquisites  become  worth  fighting  for 
or  the  honors  worth  becoming  jealous  of ;  but 
that  there  are  danger  signs  even  in  this 
field,  as  the  unions  assume,  ever  increasing 
national  magnitude,  is  suggested  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Indi^iapolis,  Ind. — A  serious  rupture  between 
President  John  Mitchell  of  the  United  Mineworkers 
of  America  and  the  executive  board  is  believe  5  to 
be   imminent. 

While  ^^r.  Mitchell  will  not  say  so,  it  is  known 
that  his  policy  is  being  opposed  by  the  executive 
board  for  the  purpose  of  hampering  him  in  his 
negotiations  with   the   anthracite  operators. 

He  feels,  in  view  of  the  failure  to  agree  upon  a 
scale  here,  that  there  is  now  little  prospect  of 
reaching  an  agreement  ;with  the  anthracite  opera- 
tors and  even  before  starting  east  he  feels  that 
his  trip  will  be  vain. 

He  is  satisfied  that  if  the  strike  is  unsuccessful 
all  blame  will  be  place!  upon  him. 

The  quarrel  between  President  Dolan  and  the 
miners  of  district  No-  5  is  regarded  as  further 
evidence  of  a  breakup  in  the  miners'  ranks. 
President  Mitchell  refused  to  believe  today,  till  he 
had  confirmed  the  fact  over  the  long  distance  tele- 
phone, that  Dolan  had  resorted  to  the  much  des- 
pised court  injunction  in  his  fight  with  the  Pitts- 
burg miners  who  are  trying  to  oust  him  from  of- 
fice. Mr.  Mitchell  leaves  for  the  East  tomorrow 
but  he  said  tonight  that  he  would  not  stop  at 
Pittsburg,  nor  take  any  part  in  the  difliculties  that 
are  now  agitating  miners  in  that  district.  He  in- 
timated that  he  did  not  care  to  come  in  contact 
with  Dolan  when  he  said  emphatically  that  he 
would  not  stop  at  Pittsburg. 


Oil  Magnate  Meets  a  Sharp  Rebuff  While  Evading 
a  Process  Server. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — H.  Clay  Pierce,  multi-mil- 
lionaire head  of  the  Mexican  Central  railroad,  who 
is  the  owner  of  all  the  stock  in  the  Waters-Pierce 
Oil  company  that  the  Standard  Oil  company  does 
not  own,  lives  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel  in 
New  York.  He  pays  $125  a  day  for  his  apart- 
ments. Pierce  has  seven  rooms  facing  on  Fifth 
avenue   and   Thirty-fourth   street. 

Pierce's  rooms  adjoin  the  suite  of  John  W. 
Gates,  the  millionaire  speculator.  They  are  close 
friends.  Gates  employs  an  Irish  maid,  large  anl 
muscular,  who  never  has  had  occasion  to  visit  any 
of  the  Pierce  retinue  of  servants. 

When  Attorney  General  Hadley  was  investigat- 
ing Standard  Oil  affairs  in  New  York  he  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  get  service  on  Pierce  as  a  wit- 
ness. Pierce  staid  indoors  most  of  the  time  while 
the  process  servers  were  looking  for  him.  One 
day  Gates  suggested  that  his  rooms  were  open  ^o 
his  friend  any  time  he  should  find  it  convenient  to 
use  them.  Henry  WoIIman  had  charge  of  the 
securing  of  witnesses  and  two  young  men  in  his 
office  were  the  process  servers.  .  One  at  least  was 
of  Jewish  ancestry.  The  other  has  a  Spanish  name, 
but  a  Jewish  cast  of  features.  This  fact  was  duly 
noted  by  the  Standard  Oil  people  and  a  young  man 
of  Jewish  features  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  all  of  them. 

One  day  Pierce  grew  tired  of  his  secluded  life  in 
the  big  hotel  and  was  walking  in  the  hall,  when 
he  suddenly  discovered  the  presence  of  a  young 
man  answering  the  discription  of  Wollman's  pro- 
cess servers.  The  man  was  close  to  his  door. 
Pierce  was  150  feet  down  the  hall,  but  in  front  of 
the  Gates  apartment.  He  dashed  into  Gates'  room 
without  waiting  to  be  announced.  The  maid  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  front   room  alone. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  she  called  out 
quickly. 

Pierce  tried  to  explain.  All  she  caught  of  the 
explanation  was  enough  to  show  that  Pierce  was 
hiding  from  an  oflBcer. 

"Git  out  o'  here!     Git  out  o'  here!"  she  cried 

excitedly.      "Ye '11    not   come   into    Misther   Gates' 

.  rooms  thrying  to  get   away  from  a  polisman.     Git 

out  o'  here,  I  tell  ye,"  and  with  inat  she  made  an 

effort  to  throw  him  out  bodily. 

There  is  no  telling  how  the  affair  would  have 
resulted  had  not  the  Gates  valet  showed  up  just 
in  time.  He  explained  and  Mr.  Pierce  was  then 
made  welcome- 
Gates  asked  the  girl  later,  when  he  heard  of  the 
incident,  why  she  was  so  hasty. 

"An'  how  did  I  know,  Misther  Gates,"  she  said, 
"that  he  was  your  friend.  Sure  an'  wasn't  he 
running  away  from  an  officer?" 


Comedy  of  the  Bankrupt. 

An  Etching  of  Mr.  Robenhauer,  a  New  York  Bankrupt,  Done  by    Himself    Before    the 
Bankruptcy  Commissioner,  After  the  Manner  of  Henry  H.  Rogers. 

Naturally   enough   the   attitude     of    Mr.      imitators,    notwithstanding   the   public    op- 
Rogers  in  the  Missouri  hearings  found  its     probrium  which  it  brought  upon  him ;  but  it 
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was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  that  the 
imitation  would  take  the  highly  humorous 
turn  shown  in  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Sun: 

Many  phases  of  "New  York 's  cosmopolitan  popu- 
lation are  seen  in  the  United  States  district  court. 
Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  appear  in  the 
bankruptcy  examinations  which  are  conducted 
daily  before  Thomas  Alexander,  United  States 
commissioner.  An  examination  conducted  a  few 
days  ago  developed  into  a  comedy  and  approached 
a  circus  for  those  who  participated  in  it. 

Pouitz  Eobenhauer,  the  bankrupt,  casting  fur- 
tive glances  on  all  sides,  was  brought  before  the 
commissioner  to  be  sworn.  With  worried  look  he 
raised  his, right  hand  upon  being  told  to  do  so,  and 
listened  to  the  oath  he  was  about  to  take. 

rie  heard  about  half  of  it  as  is  was  rattled  oft 
and  understood  about  half  of  what  he  heard.  Then 
allowing  his  lifted  hand — lifted,  but  not  mani- 
cured— to  fall,  and  bowing  his  head  to  signify  that 
he  had  sworn,  Mr.  Eobenhauer  was  led  off  into  an 
adjoining  room  to  be  examined  by  the  attorney 
for  his  receiver  in  bankruptcy.  Substantially  this 
is  what  followed : 

Q.  Mr.  what  is  your  namef  A.  You'll  ex- 
cuse me,  Mr.  Honorable  Lawyer,  I  don't  speak  a 
word  English. 

Q.     "Where  do  you  live?     A.     Im  haus. 

Q.     Where?     A.     City  New  York. 

Q.     What   street?      A.        East   side. 

Q,    What  street  and  number?     A-     Pitt     street. 

Q.  What  is  your  house  number?  A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Mr.  Eobenhauer,  don't  try  to  be  funny. 
Answer  my  questions.  A.  I'm  an  honest  men.  I 
vouldn't  be  funny. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  real  estate?  A.  Vy 
should  I? 

Q.  Never  mind  whether  you  should;  do  you? 
A.     I  vouldn't  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not?  A.  Might '11  be  yes, 
might '11  be  nein. 

Q.  Don't  fence  with  me;  answer  the  question. 
Do  you  own  real  estate?     A.     Dot  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  You  can  say  and  you  will.  A.  It's  none 
of  your   uusiness. 

Q.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  the  question? 
A.  I  never  did  a  sin  in  all  mein  life.  Vy  you  ask 
me  such  questions? 

Attorney  (to  his  assistant)— Call  the  commis- 
sioner. (To  Eobenhauer).  I'll  have  you  put  in  jail 
for  contempt  of  court. 

Eobenhauer — I'll  make  a  speaking  vid  de  judge. 
(A  second  later  as  the  commissioner  approaches.") 
"Vot's  de  question? 

Attorney — Do  you  own  any  real  estate?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.     Any  on  Twenty-fifth  street?     A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Any  on  Grand  street?     A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Any  on  Canal  street?     A.     No,  no,  no. 

Q.  Any  on  Madison  street?  A.  No — on  Mon- 
roe street. 

Q.     Ah,  then,  you  do  own  property?         A.     Sur^. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  that  you  didn  't  when  I 
asked  you  before?  A.  Eeal  estate  I  vouldn'a- 
Property  sure. 

Q.  "What  property  do  you  own?  A.  I  own 
Monroe  street. 

Q.  Where  on  Monroe  street?  A.  By  de 
corner. 

Q.  By  what  corner?  A.  Dot  I  don't  re- 
member- 


Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  property  on 
Monroe  street?     A.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Is  it  a  house?  A.  I  told  you.  Vy  you  ask 
me  such  fool  guestions? 

Q.  Have  you  any  tenants  in  the  house?  A. 
Sure. 

Q.  How  many  tenants?  A.  Might 'II  be  two, 
tree,  six,  a  dozen. 

Q.  Might '11  be  a  million,  but  how  many  are 
there?  A-  Veil — (counting) — four,  six,  twelve. 
Twelve  tenants. 

Q.  How  much  rent  do  the  tenants  pay  you? 
A.     I  vouldn't  take  rent.     Vy  should  I? 

Q.  Who  are  these  twelve  tenants?  A.  For  vy 
you  want  to  know  it? 

Q.  Have  they  been  in  your  house  a  year?  A. 
I  vant  to  explain. 

y.  Answer  yes  or  no.  A.  Can't  I  explain  if 
I  vant? 

Q.     Answer  yes  or  no- 

Eobenhauer  (to  the  Commissioner) — Mr.  Youi 
Honor,   got  I  answer  de  question? 

Commissioner — Yes,  answer  it. 

Eobennauer — V^ell,  if  he  answer  me  a  question, 
I'll  allow  his  guestion. 

Attorney — Do  you  refuse  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion?    ...     Vot  is  de  guestion? 

Q.  VVho  are  the  twelve  tenants  in  your  house 
on  Monroe  street?  a.  My  vife  Eachel,  mein  leetle 
Jakie,  Sarah,  Ikie,  Sammie — 

Q.  Your  family,  then,  are  your  tenants?  A. 
Sure. 

Q.  Any  other  tenants?  A.  I'm  a  private  men. 
Tell  me,  vy  should  I  have  udders? 

C^.     Have   you   any   money   now?      A.     Sure. 

Q.  How  much  money  have  you?  A.  Mein  car 
fare. 

Q.  Has  your  wife  got  money?  A.  You  should 
ask   her. 

Q.  Don't  you  know?  A.  .1  don't  remember. 
I  vouldn't  tell  you  if  I  didn't  know. 

Q.  Who  pays  your  rent  and  butcher  bills?  A. 
I  tink   mein  tarder  in  Europe. 

Q.  What  do  you  live  on?  A.  It's  a  fresh 
guestion. 

Q.  Answer  me.  What  do  you  live  on?  A.  You 
got  such   a  inguisitiveness. 

Q.  What  do  you  live  on?  A.  You  got  to  know? 
Veil,  breakfast,  supper  and  lunch  and  tea. 

Q.  Do  you  still  own  the  house  on  Monroe  street 
since  I  asked  you  before?     A.     Dot   1  vouldn't- 

Q.  You  don't?  Then  what  did  you  do  with  it? 
A.     Gib  it  away. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  it?  A.  A  friend's 
mine. 

Q.  Was  he  a  close  friend,  an  intimate  friend? 
A.     Sure  he  vas. 

Q.  How  often  do  yop  see  this  friend?  A. 
Vonce,  twice,  t  'ree  times — every  day. 

Q-  What  is  the  name  of  this  intimate  friend  to 
whom  you  gave  the  house?  A.  I  vouldn't  tell 
you. 

Q.  You  refuse  to  answer?  A.  I  vouldn't  speak 
more  vid  you.     It 's  a  fresh  ting. 

Attorney — Mr.  Commissioner,  will  you  direct  the 
witness  to  answer. 

Commissioner — I  so  direct.  Answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Eobenhauer — Vot  is  de  guestion? 

Commissioner — Mr.  Stenographer,  please  read  the 
question. 

Stenographer — What  is  the  name  of  this  inti- 
mate  friend   to  whom   you   gave   the  house? 

Eobenhauer — I   don 't   remember. 
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Commissioner — You  do  remember  and  you  un- 
derstand the  question.     Now  answer  it. 

Eobenhauer — You'll  excuse  me,  I  don't  remem- 
ber. Vat  shouiJ  I  say?  Yen  I  don't  remember 
den  I  couldn't  remember.  I  never  bother  by  names. 
I  couldn't  speak  easy  as  you.  So  as  I  live  and 
should  be  dead  struck,  I  don't  remember. 

Attorney  to  the  Commissioner — Will  the  com- 
missioner certify  to  the  judge  that  the  witness 
refuses  to  answer  the  question? 

Commissioner — The  commissioner  rules  that  the 
witness  refuses  to  answer  the  question  and  he  will 
80  certify  to  the  judge. 

Eobenhauer — Mr.  Commissioner,  it's  a  fine  gen- 
tleman. I'm  a  poor  man.  I  vouldn't  to  the  judge 
go.     Please  I  vouldn't. 

Attorney — Mr-  Eobenhauer,  who  kept  your 
books?  A.  Shall  you  ask  me  more  guestions. 
^ou  get  me  so  crazed  up  I  don 't  know  where  I 
sitting. 

Q.  Who  kept  your  books?  A.  You  are  in- 
sensible to  vot  I  say,  no? 

Q.  For  the  third  and  last  time,  who  kept  your 
books?     A.     Vat  you  call   him — de  librarian? 

Q.  Your  business  books?  A.  I  never  mixed  in 
the  books.     Dot   is  for   a  bookkeeper. 

Q.     What  is  the  bookkeeper's  name?     A-     Eosie. 

Q.     Eosie  what?     A.     You  shall  ask  her. 

Q.  Don't  you  know?  A.  I  am  too  misfortunate, 
mister. 

Q.     Have  you  thought  of  the  name  of  the  friend 


to   whom   you   gave   the   house   on   Monroe   street? 
A.     It's  too  soon. 

Q.  Did  you  get  anything  for  it?  A.  Sure. 
\ou  tnink  I  a  fool? 

Q.  What  did  you  get  for  it?  A.  A  leetle  bit 
money. 

Q.  How  much  money?  A.  Dot  I  don't  re- 
member. 

Q.  I  thought  you  told  me  you  gave  the  house 
away?  A.  I  sold  it  a  bargain  to  a  friend.  It 
vas  so  cheap  it  really  vas  as  I  call  at  present. 

Q.  Who  served  you  with  the  notice  to  come  here 
today?  A-  A  men  give  it  me  in  the  hend  a  piece 
paper.  I  couldn't  read.  My  vife  she  say:  "Pollits, 
you  should  go  by  de  judge.  If  you  vouldn't  it 
cost  a  whole  lot  money — a  mint  money."  I  say: 
"Nur,  vat  should  it  cost?"  She  say:  "Tausend 
doUis. "  I  say:  "Oy,  oy,  oy,  might  be  I  go  on  de 
court."     Dot's  all. 

Q.  Does  you  wife  read  all  notices  to  you?  A. 
Mo,  sure  not.     Some,  yes,  musts. 

Q-  Did  she  keep  your  books?  A.  For  selling 
customers  and  vid  Mr.  Cohen. 

Q.  What  Mr.  Cohen?  A.  Mr.  Cohen  of  New 
York.     I  sell   him  vonce,   twice   goods. 

Q.  You  had  more  than  one  bookkeeper  then? 
A.     I  am   doing  fifteen  years  so  business. 

Q.  Will  you  bring  your  books  at  the  next  ex- 
amination? A.  I'll  make  a  looking.  If  I  see,  I'll 
bring.     I'm   a   honest   man. 

Examination  adjourned  until  Mr.  Eobenhauer 
produces  his  books. 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  BLACKJACK. 


How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  bosshood 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view! 
The  wigwam,  the  poolroom,  the  smoke-befogged  ginmill. 

And  every  loved  spot  which  my  sov 'reign ty  knew. 
The  stuffed  ballot  box  and  the  bunch  that  stood  by  it, 

The  beat  that  the  near-sighted  copper  patrols; 
The  fixed  tally  sheet,  and  the  fixed  watcher  nigh  it. 

And  e'en  the  stout  blackjack  which  fell  at  the  polls- 
The   old   oaken   blackjack,   the   leather-bound   blackjack. 

The  nail-studded  blackjack  I  used  at  the  polls. 


The  trusty  old  blackjack  I  hailed  as  a  treasure; 

For  oft  at  the  polls,  when  a  man  made  a  fuss, 
I  found  it  an  argument  simple,  convincing, 

Which  left  nothing  more,  when  it  fell,  to  discuss. 
How  ardent  I  seized  it  with  hands  that  were  itchingi 

How  swiftly  it  fell,  and  how  sure  were  its  tolls! 
As  fancy  reverts  to  that  dear  old  convincer, 

I  sigh  for  the  blackjack  that  fell  at  the  polls. 
The  old  oaken  blackjack,  the  fat-bellied  blackjack. 

The  skull-cracking  blackjack  I  used  at  the  polls. 


-Puck. 
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CONGRESS 

MAKES 

SOME 

RADICAL 

MOVEMENTS, 


THE 
STATES 
RE-EN- 
FORCE 
THE 
CON- 
GRESS. 


WHILE  the  business  world  is  taking  stock 
of  its  faults  and  trying  to  find  ways  to 
rectify  them  without  outside  interference,  the 
movement  which  has  been  in  progress  for 
some  time  looking  to  an  increasing  super- 
vision over  the  phases  of  business  which  most 
intimately  affect  the  public  has  reached  an 
important  and  critical  stage.  In  response 
to  pressure  from  the  president  and  from  the 
immense  popularity  upon  which  he  rests,  the 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  freight  rates  has 
passed  the  lower  house  of  Congress  and  bids 
fair  (at  this  writing)  to  pass  the  senate. 
Accompanying  it  in  both  houses  is  a  series  of 
radical  but  apparently  well-supported  reso- 
lutions calling  for  the  investigation  of  rail- 
way mergers,  coal  trusts,  and  kindred  insti- 
tutions    which    only     a     year    or    so    ago 


seemed  perfectly  immune.  In  the  various 
states  the  same  process  has  taken  place, 
Missouri  alone  having  instituted  proceed- 
ings against  over  eleven  hundred  corpora- 
tions. Mayor  McClellan,  heretofore  help- 
lessly obligated  to  Tammany  Hall,  has  in- 
stituted a  revision  of  city  contracts  which 
promises  a  considerable  overturn  of  the  ma- 
chine and  its  innumerable  affiliations.  Chi- 
cago has  found  a  way  to  get  cheaper  gas, 
while  Indianapolis  has  won  out  in  the  fed- 
eral courts  in  its  efforts  to  convert  the  pri- 
vate gas  and  lighting  system  of  the  city 
into  public  property.  Even  in  New  Jersey, 
so  long  the  nest  of  the  dangerous  syndi- 
cates, has  inaugurated  an  action  which  may 
result  in  annulling  the  charter  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil. 
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ISSXTE  GRAVEST  SINCE  CIVIL  WAB. 


So   Says  Ex-Qovemor  Van  Sant  Who   Started  the 
Fight  Against  the  Northern  Securities. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  rate  bill 
passed  the  house  of  representatives  suggests 
the  gravity  with  which  the  issue  of  reform 
ha»  been  regarded.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising to  find  the  following  view  of  the 
situation  held  by  the  man  who  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  first  great  prosecution 
of  the  interstate  trusts.  Said  the  Kansas 
City  Times: 

"The  railroad  rate  question  is  the  most  impor- 
tant issue  since  the  Civil  war.  If  the  present 
Congress  does  not  enact  a  law  that  will  correct 
this  railroad  rebate  evil  and  thus  stop  the  rapid 
growth  of  a  privileged  class  which  is  driving  men 
out  of  business  and  even  sending  them  to  their 
graves,  the  country  will  at  the  next  presidential 
election  experience  an  upheaval  the  like  of  which 
has  never  before  been  seen  in  American  politics. 
It  will  break  down  party  lines  and  the  Republican 
party  or  any  other  party  that  tries  to  stem  the 
tide  of  public  disapproval  will  be  swept  aside." 

These  were  the  words  at  the  Blossom  house  of 
Samuel  R.  Van  Sant,  who  served  two  terms  as  the 
Republican  governor  of  Minnesota.  He  is  the  man 
who  started  the  suit  against  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties company  and  eventually  broke  up  J.  J.  Hill's 
great  railway  merger. 


PRESIDENT'S  WILL  IS  LAW 


Resist     the 


Congress   Seems   Entirely  TJnaWe  to 
Ezecutlye's  Programs. 

As  indicated  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Pan- 
dex,  President  Roosevelt  has  recently  been 
passing  through  the  greatest  crisis  of  his 
career.  What  success  attends  him  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  following,  which  appeared 
under  the  name  of  Dickinson  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  before  the  rate  bill  had  been 
acted  upon  by  the  senate: 

Appalled  by  the  President's  undiminishing 
popularity  Congress  is  becoming  virtually  a  sup- 
pliant at  his  feet.  With  the  possible  exceptions 
of  the  Statehood  and  the  Philippine  tariff  bills, 
every  pending  measure  to  which  the  President  has 
given  his  approval  seems  certain  of  success. 

This  means  that  prospects  at  present  favor  the 
enactment  of  the  kind  of  railroad  legislation  de- 
manded by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  approval  of  his 
Moroccan  policy,  and  the  adoption  of  his  recom- 
mendation as  to  Santo  Domingo. 

Knowing  this,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive  th? 
President  sitting  back  in  his  chair  and  smiling 
confidently,  comfortably,  whenever  the  news  is 
carried  to  him  that  there  is  danger  of  a  hitch  in 
his  main  program  through  the  refusal  of  the  Con- 
gress to  do  his  bidding.  Criticisms  of  him  among 
his  own  party  followers  in  Congress  there  are  in 
ijlenty;  some  of  them  severe,  some  of  them  harsh, 


some  flippant,  and  some  good  natured.  Whether 
these  criticisms  reach  the  President's  ears  is  not 
known.  Seldom  does  a  President  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
temperament  learn  all  that  is  said  of  him-  Whether 
if  a  frank  friend  should  inform  him  on  this  point 
it  would  have  any  influence  upon  the  President's 
attitude  toward  Congress  or  would  change  his 
course  on  any  measure  to  the  success  of  which  he 
has  set  his  hand  is  doubtful.  The  fact  is  that  he 
has  never  sought  popularity  in  Congress.  All  he 
wants  of  Congress  is  not  to  be  hampered  in  the 
doing  of  the  things  he  has  determined  shall  be 
done  while  he  occupies  the  White  House. 


BATE    BILL'S    PHENOMENAL    MAJORITY 


Only  Seven  Representatives,  and  None  of     Them 
From  South  or  West,  Oppose  Measure. 

If  there  had  been  any  doubt  that  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  country  had  passed 
from  the  financiers  to  the  people  and  their 
legislative  representatives,  the  doubt  was 
probably  removed  from  the  minds  of  most 
ipeople  when  the  railroad  rate  bill  was 
passed.  Said  "Raymond"  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

Washington,  D.  C. — It  was  an  exceedingly  im- 
pressive thing  the  way  in  which  the  house  passed 
the  railroad  rate  bill,  practically  without  opposi- 
tion. 

The  official  record  shows  the  vote  was  346  to  7. 
The  seven  voting  against  the  bill  were  Messrs. 
Littlefield,  McCall,  Perkins,  Sibley,  Southwick, 
Vreeland,  and  Weeks,  who  represented  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  and  New  England.     Not  a  single 


ODELL:    "I  DARE  YOU!" 

— Hy  Mayer   in  New  York  Times. 
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man,   Republican   or   Democrat,   from   the   south   or 
west  was  to  be  found  in  opposition. 

There  was  no  rule  which  lined  up  one  party  or 
another.  The  fullest  possible  debate  was  allowed 
and  the  time  for  the  vote  was  not  set  in  advance- 
There  was  no  prohibition  of  amendments  and  the 
house  acted  as  a  representative  body,  deliberately 
and   freely.      Call   for   the   vote   was   by   yeas   and 


chosen  representatives  of  the  two  parties,  it  might 
have  been  endangered  by  the  adoption  of  even  a 
single  amendment,  because  that  would  have  in- 
duced others  and  the  result  would  have  been  an 
incongruous  patchwork.  Furthermore,  if  any 
amendments  had  been  adopted  secret  friends  of  the 
railroads  would  surely  have  slipped  in  one  of  their 
own,  carefully  drawn  up  by  some  skillful  railroad 


PANAMA     CANAL     J  ND    CIVIL    SERVICE. 


-Washington  Post. 


nays,  because  most  of  the  members  were  anxious 
to  record  themselves  in  the  afSrmative.  The  bill 
was  passed  as  it  came  from  the  committee,  by  an 
understanding  between  Eepublicans  and  Demo- 
crats. 

Many  amendments,  desirable  in  themselves,  were 
vboted  down  for  wise  prudential  reasons.  The  bill 
having   been   agreed   upon   in   committee     by     tbo 


lawyer  with  the  express  object  in  view  of  de- 
feating the  execution  of  the  law  as  finally  passed. 
This  action  by  the  house  of  representatives  re- 
cently with  its  impressive  testimony  as  to  the  un- 
animous demand  by  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  legislation  urged  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  accepted  by  the  Democrats  of  the  house 
in   all   good    faith,    can    scarcely   fail    to    have    the 
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desired  moral  effect  upon  the  senate.  The  upper 
branch  of  congress,  however,  is  honeycombed  with 
railroad  influence.  It  is  diflScult  to  fini  many 
senators  who  are  willing  to  take  the  DoUiver- 
Hepburn  bill  as  passed  by  the  house.  "Most  of 
them  want  to  have  amendments  made,  and  nine 
out  of  ten  of  those  amendments  are  crooked.  They 
are  not  offered  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  law,  but  with  the  express  idea  of  disabling  it. 
The  unanimity  in  the  house,  therefore,  not  only 
will  help  to  put  the  Hepburn-Dolliver  bill  through 
the  senate,  but  in  the  end,  when  the  fight  comes 
in  the  conference  committee  the  house  can  do  lit- 
tle else  but  stand  firm  for  the  bill  it  passed  today 
and  insist  on  its  acceptance  by  the  senate  without 
substantial   amendment. 


RAILWAY  MEBGEBS  TO  BE  PROBED 


House  Follows  the  Rate  Bill  with  a  New  Line  of 
Strong  Action. 

Immediately  upon  the  heels  of  the  rate 
bill  followed  a  group  of  resolutions  directed 
against  various  phases  of  the  railroad  world, 
including  the  coal  trust.  Said  the  Chicago 
Tribune  concerning  the  matter: 

Washington,  D.  C. — Investigation  of  the  entire 
eastern  trunk  line  system,  as  well  as  of  the  coal 
carrying  railroads,  has  been  made  practically  cer- 
tain by  the  developments  of  the  last  two  or  three 
days  in  congress. 

The  house  of  representatives  in  particular  has 
tasted  blood.  Before  it  passed  the  railroad  rate 
bill  practically  every  one  of  the  representatives 
unburdened  himself  of  a  speech.  Most  of  these 
addresses  were  in  vehement  opposition  to  the  rail- 
roads, and  to  make  good  the  representatives  of 
the  people  are  only  too  glad  now  to  investigate 
anybody  or  anything  connectei  with  railway  trans- 
portation. 

The  flash  in  the  pan  caused  by  the  defective 
resolution  passed  last  week  and  the  matter  of  fact 
reply  made  by  the  interstate  commerce  commission 
have  directed  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  fact 
that  a  merger  of  far  greater  proportions  than  was 
indicated  in  the  Gillespie  resolution  unquestion- 
ably exists,  whether  it  be  contrary  to  law  or  not. 

86  much  has  been  said  both  in  the  house  and 
senate  and  so  many  wild  charges  have  been  made 
that  an  official  investigation  of  the  whole  subject 
has  become  imperative.  The  investigation  surely 
will  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  already  con- 
templated, and  will  involve  not  only  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  and  its  collateral  systems,  but  the 
New  York  Central  and  West  Shore,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  control  of  the  coal  roads  running  into 
the    anthracite   regions^ 

All  this  involves  going  into  the  fight  between 
the  Vanderbilt  and  Pennsylvania  interests  and  the 
Gould  system,  so  the  present  outlook  is  for  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  embracing  pretty  much  all 
the  trunk  line  system  from  the  Mississippi  valley 
to  the  Atlantic. 

Aside  from  the  futile  thunderings  of  southern 
Democrats,  like  Tillman  and  Gillespie,  who  have 
only  a  long  range  acquaintance  with  transportation 
problems,  the  Republican  leaders  themselves  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  public  sentiment 
demands  a  satisfactory  investigation  and  their 
preference  is  for  one  conducted  by  the  interstate 


commerce  commission,  which  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  at  the  bare  facts  of  railroad  ownership,  inas- 
much as  those  facts  are  pretty  well  known  to  every 
stock  operator  in  tne  country.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  many  members  of  congress  and  parti- 
cularly some  of  the  impecunious  ones  are  more 
violent  against  railroads  than  they  otherwise 
might  be,  on  account  of  the  cutting  off  of  their 
passes,  to  which  they  had  become  so  accustomed 
that  they  considered  them  in  the  nature  of  a 
vested  right. 

Many  members  and  senators  have  received 
dozens  and  scores  of  letters  purporting  to  give  in- 
formation as  to  the  alleged  illegal  combine  of  the 
eastern  railroads.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of 
misinformation  in  all  these  letters,  but  there  is 
enough  truth  evidently  to  justify  serious  congres- 
sional action.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad,  for  instance,  does  not  own  a 
clear  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  it  probably  is  a  fact,  none  the  less,  that  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  between 
them  do  control  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
investigate  the  New  York  Central,  as  well  as  the 
Pennsylvania. 

In  fact,  as  preliminary  inquiries  are  being  pushed 
by  members  of  congress  they  are  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  curious  interlacing 
of  financial  interests  in  all  these  eastern  trunk  lines 
outside  the  Gould  system.  It  is  believed  that  this 
has  been  done  upon  the  advice  of  lawyers  and  for 
the  express  purpose  of  evading  the  provisions  of 
the  anti-trust  law. 


NEW  JERSEY  ATTACKS  THE  STANDARD 


Home  of  the  Great  Monopoly  Moves  to  Annul  th» 
Company's  Charter. 

Whether  rightly  or  not,  the  public,  ac- 
cording to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  seemed 
to  hail  the  following  as  indicative  of  the 
finality  of  the  popular  opposition  to  the 
Standard  Oil: 

Trenton,  N.  J. — Standard  Oil,  the  most  vindictive 
commercial-preying  power  in  the  world  of  business, 
must  fight  for  its  very  life,  a  life  legalized  by  the 
charter  granted  the  parent  oil  corporation  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  if  a  resolution  introduced  in 
the  state  senate  by  Senator  Minturn,  of  Hudson 
county,  is  acted  upon  favorably. 

In  this  resolution  Senator  Minturn  asks  that  the 
attorney  general  of  New  Jersey  proceed  against  the 
Standard  Oil  company  of  New  Jersey  and  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  of  the  Standard  Oil  company  in 
this  state  with  a  view  of  annulling  their  charters. 

He  made  the  contention  that  the  recent  investi- 
gation in  New  York  showed  that  the  trust  evils  of 
the  Standard  Oil  were  due  to  the  laxity  of  the  cor- 
poration laws  of  this  state,  under  which  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  company  of  New  Jersey  is  chartered  and 
which,  it  is  alleged,  are  being  violated  by  the 
concern. 

The  corporation  department  at  the  state  house 
has  not  yet  made  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Standard  Oil  company's  charter  in  New 
Jersey  would  put  that  great  corporation  out  of 
business  unless  it  secured  another  charter  in  some 
other  state. 
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So  far  as  is  known  here  the  Standard  Oil  was 
originally  an  Ohio  corporation  and  the  charter  ob- 
tained here  was  for  the  Standard  Oil  company  of 
New  Jersey,  a  subsidiary  concern.  Then  Ohio  im- 
posed restrictions  on  the  parent  corporation  and 
the  latter  withdrew  from  the  protecting  care  of 
the  Buckeye  state. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Standard  Oil  company 
of  New  Jersey  was  increased,  and  since  then  busi- 


Corporation  oflScials  here  believe  that  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  will  be  caused  considerable  trouble  and 
much  temporary  embarrassment.  If  its  charter 
was  revoked  in  this  state  it  would  probably  apply 
to  some  other  commonwealth  for  corporation 
privileges. 

Maine,  Connecticut,  West  Virginia  and  several 
other  states  are  warm  rivals  of  New  Jersey  in  the 
race  for  charter  rights  to  the  big  oil  company. 


WINTER  SPOET  AT  WASHINGTON. 


Chicago  Daily  News. 


ness  has  been  done  under  the  corporation  laws  of 
this  state.  Matters  have  been  drifting  along  in 
this  way  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Standard  Oil 
has  been  paying  its  taxes  to  New  Jersey,  and  but 
little  other  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cor- 
poration. It  has  been  intimated  from  time  to 
time  that  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  cor- 
poration law  has  been  violated,  but  no  formal 
charges  have  been  made  and  no  legal  proceedings 
have  been  instituted. 


It  is  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  that  leads  to 
the  belief  here  that  little  permanent  punishment 
would  be  inflicted  on  the  Oil  Trust  by  adverse 
action  in  the  New  Jersey  courts. 

It  is  suggested  that  one  way  to  oust  the  trust 
from  this  state  and  from  the  protection  of  New 
Jersey  laws  would  be  to  apply  to  the  court  of 
Chancery  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  to  wind 
up  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  being  run  contrary  to  law,  and  there- 
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fore,  in  a  way,  not  to  the  best  interests  of  its 
stockholders. 

No  action  will  be  taken  by  the  attorney  general 
until  the  resolution  is  disposed  of  by  the  legislature. 
Then  if  action  is  directed  a  conference  will  be  held 
as  to  the  best  method  of  procedure.  Senator  Min- 
turn  is  not  at  all  concerned  over  the  possibility  of 
the  Standard  Oil  securing  a  charter  elsewhere  and 
thus  continuing  its  business  under  other  protective 
influences  if  driven  from  New  Jersey. 

He  proposes  at  any  rate  to  attempt  to  rid  this 
state  of  what  he  characterizes  the  disgrace  of  fos- 
tering a  law-breaking  corporation.  He  asserts  that 
the  resolution  was  introduced  in  good  faith,  that  he 
means  business  and  that  he  will  keep  up  his  crusade 
until  some  good  results  are  accomplished. 

Senator  Minturn  is  a  Hoboken  lawyer  of  high 
repute,  and  his  standing  among  both  republicans 
and  democrats  in  the  legislature  makes  it  probable 
that  his  resolution  will  pass  and  that  the  attorney 
general  will  institute  proceedings  against  the  oil 
trust  as  the  resolution  directs. 


IOWA  ATTEE  INSURANCE  MEN 


State  Senator  Introduces  Resolution     and     Makes 
Some   Sweeping  Charges. 

The  extension  of  the  New  York  investiga- 
tion of  insurance  companies  to  other  states 
was  in  progress  when  the  last  Pandex  was 
issued.  The  following  is  an  example  of  its 
further  spread  and  an  exhibit  of  the  revela- 
tions which  may  be  anticipated  in  conse- 
quence.   Said  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Des  Moines — Senator  Molsberry  of  Louisa 
county  caused  a  decided  sensation  in  the  senate 
by  attacking  the  methods  of  Iowa  life  insurance 
companies.  In  the  course  of  a  controversy  with 
Senator  Lewis  of  Page  he  asserted  that  conditions 
with  respect  to  certain  Iowa  companies  were  such 
that  the  presidents  of  big  eastern  companies  must 
"feel  chagrined  that  they  were  operating  in  New 
York   instead   of  Iowa." 

It  all  came  about  on  account  of  a  resolution 
offered  by  Senator  Molsberry  several  days  ago, 
providing  a  searching  investigation  into  the  meth- 
ods of  all  life  insurance  companies  organized  or 
doing  business  under  the  laws  of  Iowa.  Senator 
Molsberry  called  the  resolution  up  and  offered 
an  amendment,  making  it  apply  to  all  kinds  of  lifo 
insurance  companies  in  the  state  and  also  providing 
that  the  expense  of  the  investigations  be  borne 
by    the    state. 

In  discussing  the  amendment  the  senator  from 
Louisa  went  into  the  merits  of  the  original 
resolution.  He  said  there  were  thirty-one  com- 
panies, including  those  doing  business  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  Iowa.  These  companies  had 
one  year  ago  159,296  policies  in  force  in  the  state, 
representing  insurance  amounting  to  $246,787,393. 
At  the  time  thirty-six  old  line  companies  out- 
side of  the  state  were  doing  business  in  Iowa  witli 
151,707  policies  in  force,  representing  insurance  of 
$144,755,541,  making  a  total  of  311,103  policies  rep- 
resenting $391,542,934  of  insurance  without  refer- 
ence to  the  policies  held  by  Iowa  people  in  non- 
Iowa   assessment   and   fraternal   associations. 

He  took  up  the  matter  of  salaries  paid  by 
certain  Iowa  companies.  He  compared  these 
salaries  and  the  ledger  assets  of  at  least  one  Iowa 


company  with  the  salaries  and  ledger  assets  of  the 
big  companies  which  have  been  under  fire  in  New 
York  and  said: 

"There  is  one  Iowa  company  whose  ledger  assets 
are  less  than  $1,500,000  and  yet  it  pays  its  pres- 
ident $12,000  a  year  and  its  vice-president,  who 
is  the  president's  wife,  $6000  a  year.  The  total  sal- 
ary list  of  this  company  for  officers  and  employes 
is    $55,800    a   year." 

The  senator  charged  that  one  company  in  this 
state  at  one  time  increased  the  amount  of  business 
written  by  it  $83,000  without  charging  a  cent  for 
the    policies. 

He  charged  that  one  company  organized  and  op- 
erated under  the  laws  of  this  state  loaned  $103,973 
upon  real  estate  in  a  distant  western  state  which 
was  valued  by  the  company's  officer  at  $259,961, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  estate  was  worth  less 
than    $8674.  i 


MISSOXJEI  TO  SXJE  1137  COMPANIES 


Comprehensive  Movement  Against  Those  Who  Fail 
to  Make  Annual  Reports. 

As  if  to  clinch  the  fight  which  Mr.  Hadley 
carried  to  New  York,  the  authorities  of  the 
departments  in  Missouri  other  than  that  of 
Mr.  Hadley  proceeded  along  such  lines  and 
with  such  vigor  as  is  noted  in  the  following 
from  the  Kansas  City  Times: 

A  list  of  1137  names  of  corporations  was  turned 
over  recently  to  Prosecuting  Attorney  I.  B.  Kim- 
brell  by  the  secretary  of  state  with  instructions  to 
bring  suit  against  each  for  failure  to  comply  With 
the  law  compelling  corporations  to  file  annually  with 
the  secretary  of  state  certain  reports  as  to  their 
condition  and  operations.  The  data  were  brought 
to  Mr.  Kimbrell's  office  by  J.  M.  Miller,  assistaiitr' 
secretary  of  state.  '    '.' 

All  of  the  corporations  named  are,  according  tff 
the  last  reports  filed,  doing  business  in  .lackson 
county,  but  Mr.  Kimbrell  believes  that  after  sift- 
ing the  list  a  large  percentage  of  them  will  be  found 
to  be  defunct.  The  exact  number  of  corporations 
involved  cannot  be  determined  until  the  list  is 
gone  over,  because  many  names  appear  twice. 

The  suits  will  be  brought  this  month  in  the  cir- 
cuit court,  and  will  in  all  cases  be  for  recovery  of 
money  forfeited  to  the  county  by  reason  of  non- 
compHance  with  the  statutes,  and  in  about  half  of 
the  cases  for  the  revocation  of  the  defendants' 
charters. 

"It  means  a  world  of  trouble  to  the  county," 
said  Mr.  Kimbrell.  "I  am  astounded  at  the  pros- 
pect and  when  the  cases  get  to  the  circuit  court 
it  will  be  time  for  the  courts  to  gasp.  But,  of 
course,  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  bring  the 
suits  as  instructed.  Failure  to  do  so  would  lay  me 
liable  to  loss  of  office. ' ' 


COAL  CONTRACTS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Mayor  Checks  a  Movement  to  Raise  Prices  at  the 
City's  Expense. 

Giving  confirmation  to  the  hopes  of  those 
who  expected  him  to  "cut  loose"  from  Tam- 
many, Mayor  McClellan  has  inaugurated  his 
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second  term  with  such  actions  as  the  fol- 
lowing, as  reflected  in  the  New  York  World : 

Mayor  McClellan  has  discovered  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  a  plot  to  hold  up  the  city  and  force 
it  to  pay  nearly  $1  per  ton  more  for  coal  than  it 
did  last  year.  If  the  scheme  goes  through  the  coal 
barons  will  take  $250,000  extra  tribute  from  the 
city. 

The  Mayor  recently  ordered  Commissioners  of 
Accounts  Hertle  and  Haag  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  report  the  prices  at  which  private 
concerns  are  buying  coal  from  the  dealers  in  this 
city.  In  the  meantime  he  has  ordered  all  coal  con- 
tracts held  up. 

Bids  for  coal  supplies  have  been  rejected  by  the 


Dock  Commissioner  Bensel  on  Jan.  19  contracted 
for  20,000  tons  of  sea  coal  at  $4.65  per  ton.  Wern- 
berg's  report  on  this  deal  was  that  last  year  coal  of 
the  same  quality  was  furnished  to  the  Dock  De- 
partment at  $3.39  per  ton.  He  said  the  city  could 
get  all  the  coal  it  wanted  at  less  than  $4  a  ton. 


CHICAGO  GETS  CHEAPER  GAS. 


UNCLE  SAM:  "Don't  you  see  how  cozy  it  is  under  here?" 

— Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


Fire  Department  and  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
latter  uses  about  100,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  The 
Armory  Board  yesterday  opened  bids  for  coal,  and 
the  prices  were:  For  Manhattan,  $6.34;  for  Brook- 
lyn, $6.44.  Gen.  James  McLeer  said  he  had  just 
bought  his  private  supply  at  $6.25  per  ton. 

' '  The  prices  are  nearly  98  cents  a  ton  higher 
than  they  were  last  year,''  said  the  Mayor.  "I 
am  told  that  some  of  the  dealers  fear  a  strike. ' ' 

Comptroller  Metz  held  up  a  contract  for  coal 
made  by  Dock  Commissioner  Bensel  and  Water 
Commissioner  Ellison.  Ellison  made  his  contract 
on  Jan.  12,  agreeing  to  pay  to  four  dealers  for 
4100  tons  of  egg  coal,  $7.42  a  ton.  This  time  last 
year  the  department  made  a  contract  for  54,000 
tons  at  prices  ranging  from  $4.80  to  $5.09  a  ton. 
Inspector  Wernberg,  who  was  sent  to  investigate 
the  Ellison  contract,  reported  to  Mr.  Metz  that 
plenty  of  coal  of  the  quality  contracted  for  by  Elli- 
gon  could  be  bought  at  $6.50  per  ton. 


Council  Reduces  the  Rate  to  85  Cents  Per  Thousand 
Peet. 

While  the  cause  of  municipal  ownership 
is  meeting  with  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, the  people  of  Chicago  seem 
to  proceed  with  characteristic  in- 
vincibleness  toward  their  ends,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  one  re- 
flected in  the  following  from  the 
Chicago    Tribune : 

The  City  Council,  in  special  session, 
passed  the  85  cent  gas  ordinance  re- 
cently by  a  vote  of  58  to  9. 

Mayor  Dunne  had  until  the  afternoon 
of  February  14th  to  decide  what  he 
would  do  with  it.  He  said  he  would  like 
to  have  it  amended  in  at  least  one  par- 
ticular, but  was  not  willing  to  say  that 
he  would  veto  it. 

If  he  keeps  in  his  present  mind  he 
probably  will  allow  the  measure  to  be- 
come a  law  without   his  signature. 

As  the  ordinance  passed  by  the  coun- 
cil now  stands  it  provides. 

That,  dating  from  February  1,  the 
cost  of  gas  to  private  consumers  shall 
be  85  cents  per  1000  cubic  feet,  provid- 
ing bills  are  paid  within  ten  days  of  pre- 
sentation. If  not  paid  in  that  time,  the 
rate  shall  be  95  cents.  The  contract  to 
be  for  five  years,  when  a  new  rate  is  to 
be   determined  on. 

The  company  agrees  to  forgive  and 
forget  a  debt  of  $1,250,000  the  city 
owes  the  People's  company  for  street 
lighting. 

The  Ogden  company  agrees  to  pay  the 
city  $117,000  it  owes  the  city  under  its 
franchise  ordinance. 
The  Universal  company  agrees  to  remit  to  the 
city  a  balance  of  $5500  owed  it  by  the  city  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  municipality  to  account  for 
a  $20,000  cash  deposit  made  at  the  time  its  fran- 
chise ordinance  was  passed. 

The  city  repeals  those  sections  of  the  franchise 
ordinances  of  the  Ogden  and  Universal  companies 
which  forbid  them  from  selling  or  leasing  their 
plants  or  mains  to  any  other  company  or  leasing 
or  purchasing  from  them. 

The  city  permits  any  or  all  of  the  companies, 
the  People's,  the  Ogden,  or  the  Universal,  to  pur- 
chase gas  from  each  other  or  anybody  else  who 
may  make  it. 

'The  city  repeals  the  sections  in  the  franchise 
ordinance  of  the  OgJen  and  Universal  companies 
obligating  them  to  pay  a  percentage  of  their  gross 
receipts  to  the  municipality. 

The  city  agrees  to  withdraw  all  present  law- 
suits against  the  companies  except  the  one  seeking 
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to  sustain  the  validity  of  the  75-cent  ordinance  of 
1900.  This  ordinance  is  repealed,  but  consumers 
who  think  they  have  rebates  on  their  gas  bills 
under  it  can   still   prosecute  suits  to  recover. 


INDIANAPOLIS  GETS  GAS  PLANT 


Former  Court  Decision  Against  Sale  to  the  City  Is 
Reversed. 

Some  time  ago  the  cause  of  municipal  own- 
ership was  believed  to  have  received  a  ser- 


right  to  become  purchaser  of  the  plant  of  the  Con- 
sumer's Gas  Company. 

The  decision  is  considered  a  great  victory  by 
friends  of  municipal  ownership,  for  tne  reason  that 
a  similar  ownership  clause  on  which  the  court  based 
its  decision  exists  in  the  franchise  of  other  Indian- 
apolis companies.  The  gas  decision  is  taken  by  the 
ownership  people  as  the  entering  wedge  to  greater 
victories  later. 

The  effect  of  the  opinion  will  be  far-reaching,  as 
Indianapolis  now  possesses  the  authority,  long 
sought,  to  purchase  the  mains  and  works  of  the 
old  natural  gas  concern  and  equip  it  as  an  artificial 
gas-making  establishment,  to  supply  gas  at  60  cents 


THE    NEW   RECRUIT. 


— Chicago  Tribune. 


ious  set-back  by  an  unfavorable  court  de- 
cision in  Indiana.  But  the  people  of  that 
state  are  evidently  bent  upon  having  their 
way,  and  have  at  last  cleared  the  field,  in 
the  manner  set  forth  in  the  following: 

An  important  opinion  in  the  Indianapolis  gas  case 
was  rendered  by  Judge  William  H.  Seaman  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  yesterday 
afternoon,  by  which  the  decision  of  the  lower  court 
is  reversed  and  the  City  of  Indianapolis  is  given  the 


a  thousand  feet.  The  Consumers'  company  was 
formed  about  twenty  years  ago  and  was  a  benevo- 
lent, or  co-operative,  concern,  by  which  the  patrons 
became  shareholders.  Natural  gas  was  abundant 
and  the  shareholders  received  the  product  for  years 
at  cost.  When  the  natural  gas  supply  gave  out  the 
plant  came  to  be  virtually  useless,  and  the  city 
sought   to   purchase   it. 

One  of  the  shareholders  intervened,  and  the  case 
went  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  The  issue 
in  plain  English  was  this: 

Does  the  city  of  Indianapolis  possess  the  right 
of  purchase  above  any  other  prospective  buyer? 

This    involved    legal    questions      concerning     the 
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city's  rights  and  the  company's  charter  right  to 
sell.  The  circuit  court  declared  against  the  city, 
but  by  yesterday  s  opinion  this  decree  is  reversed 
and  the  city  wins  the  victory. 

The  Consumers'  Gas  company,  composed  and 
designed  to  furnish  natural  gas  there  and  nowhere 
else,  was  chartered  by  the  city  in  1887.  A  provi- 
sion of  the  chartering  ordinance  gave  the  city  the 
right  to  appraise  the  property  and  take  possession 
at  the  appraised  value  whenever  the  company 
should  cease  to  furnish  natural  gas.  One  year  ago 
the  gas  failed  and  the  city  sought  to  enforce  its 
option,  but  was  met  by  a  denial  of  the  right  in 
the  courts. 

Prior  to  this,  however,  the  stock  in  the  com- 
pany had  been  secured  by  a  few  persons  and  the 
plant,  which  was  worth  more  than  $1,000,000,  was 
wanted  by  the  Indianapolis  Artificial  Gas  Company, 
with  a  view  to  cutting  off  the  possibility  of  com- 
petition, while  citizens  wished  to  secure  and  estab- 
lish a  fuel  gas  plant,  using  the  Consumers'  mains, 
which  were  in  all  the  alleys  in  the  principal  parts 
of  the  city. 

Under  the  60-cent  gas  court  decision  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  will  now  proceed  to  have  the  property 
appraised  and  a  company,  which  has  been  chartered 
to  manufacture  and  sell  artificial  gas  at  60  cents  a 
thousand  cubic  feet,  stands  ready  to  take  the  prop- 
erty off  the  city's  hands  as  soon  as  it  becomes  the 
purchaser. 


WEAVER  FOR   MUNICIPAL   OWNERSHIP. 


Philadelphia  Mayor  Says  that  City  Could  Own  and 
Operate  Public  Utilities. 

A  striking  fellowship  is  developing,  among 
other  important  signs  of  the  power  of  the 
new  movement,  between  the  executive  offi- 
cials of  those  cities  wherein  the  fight  against 
graft  and  for  better  public  control  of  public 
affairs  has  been  most  conspicuous.  One  in- 
stance of  this  is  the  position  which  Mayor 
Weaver  of  Philadelphia  is  quoted  in  the  Chi- 
cago Record-Herald  as  taking  in  the  cause 
of  municipal  ownership  to  which  Mayor 
Dunne  of  Chicago  is  so  heartily  committed : 

Philadelphia — Municipal  ownership  of  public 
utilities  was  recently  declared  not  only  feasible 
but  mighty  probable  by  Mayor  Weaver  in  the  event 
of  the  passage  of  the  civil  service  bill  now  before 
the  legislature.  Mr.  Weaver  expressed  himself 
to  this  effect  in  answer  to  questions  as  to  his  ad- 
rocacy  of  the  city  taking  over  the  gas  works,  op- 
erating its  own  electric  lighting  plant  and  in  the 
matter  of  improved  street  railway  system. 

It  was  made  plain  by  him  that  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions  he  would  not  favor  municipal  owner- 
ship, but  he  pointed  out  that  with  a  proper  civil 
service  law  there  was  no  reason  why  the  city 
should  not  be  able  to  manage  its  business  as  weil 
as   a   corporation   or  private  concern. 

At  the  same  time  Mayor  Weaver  said  that  the 
ordinance  being  drawn  up  by  the  city  solicitor  grant- 
ing the  Commonwealth  Electric  Company  the  Key- 
stone Telephone  company's  conduits  had  not  been 
submitted  to  .him,  although  he  had  knowledge 
that  such  an  ordinance,  was  being  drafted.  His 
ideas  on  the  gas  question,  he  said,  he  was  not  ready 


to  discuss,  but  he  felt  certain  that  with  the  civil 
service  bill  made  a  law  Philadelphia  could  be  in- 
trusted to  run  its  own  gas  works  as  well  as  all 
other  public  utilities. 

It  was  gleaned  from  his  talk  that  he  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  civil 
service  bill  before  the  legislature  and  that  he  had 
in  view  the  probability  of  having  the  city  take 
over  these  utilities  at  some  future  time. 


GRAIN    TRUST    IS    IT.T.F.GAIi.   . 


Nebraska  Supreme  Court  Overthrows  the  Big  As- 
sociation of  Dealers. 

As  it  was  Bryan's  state  which  started  the 
movement  for  establishing  a  maximum  rate 
for  railroad  freights,  so  now  there  appears 
in  the  same  doughty  community  a  court  de- 
cision which  promises  to  be  momentous  to 
the  farmers  of  all  other  states.  Said  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald: 

Lincoln,  Neb. — Nebraska's  so-called  grain  trust 
was  dealt  a  knockout  blow  and  the  farmers  of  the 
state  were  saved  more  than  $2,000,000  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  a  conservative  estimate,  by  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to-day,  upholding  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  anti-trust  laws  embrace  1  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Jurkin  act,  passed  by  the  last  leg- 
islature. 

The  ease  before  the  court  was  that  against  the 
Nebraska  Grain  Dealers'  Association  comprising 
all  the  larger  elevator  lines  and  grain  companies 
in  the  state.  The  court  declares  the  association 
to  be  an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  orders  that  it  be  dissolved. 

Attorney  General  N  orris  Brown  brought  suit  for 
a  restraining  order  to  prevent  certain  grain  dealers 
from  combining  to  control  the  price  of  grain  in 
Nebraska.  The  case  was  put  before  the  court  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  opinion  would  decide  the 
constitutionality  of  several  anti-combination  or 
anti-trust  laws  now  on  the  statutes. 

The  attorney  general  asked  the  court  to  pass 
upon  these  laws,  and  should  they  be  declared  bad, 
he  asked  that  the  proceedings  be  had  under  the 
common  law.  The  attorneys  for  the  grain  men  at- 
tacked the  legality  of  the  anti-trust  laws  on  the 
statutes  and  endeavored  to  have  them  declared 
invalid. 

The  anti-trust  laws  carry  with  them  the  criminal 
penalty,  whereas  the  common  law  does  not.  Thus 
it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  grain  men  to  have 
the  state  laws  declared  illegal.  The  court,  in  its 
opinion,  declares  specifically  that  it  renders  its  de- 
cision on  the  state  enactment,  and  not  or  the 
common  law. 

The  court  considered  it  unnecessary  to  pass  upoQ 
the  question  of  the  powers  of  a  court  of  equity 
under  the  common  law  to  authorize  the  main- 
tenance of  such  a  suit,  having  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  action  is  authorized  by  statute. 

' '  Statistics  of  the  state  for  a  period  of  several 
years  prove  that  practically  32  per  cent  of  the  total 
grain  production  of  the  state  is  sold  or  shipped  to 
the  grain  markets  each  year,-'  it  was  said  at  the 
attorney  general's  office.  "While  the  grain  com- 
bination was  in  control  practically  none  of  this 
vast  shipment  was  free  from  its  influence,  and 
the  lower  prices  as  a  result  averaged  2  cents  per 
bushel.     Taking  the   crop   of   1905   as  a  basis,   the 
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gain  to  the  farmers  as  a  result  of  the  disruption 
of  the  trust  amounts  to  $2,380,868." 


TO    HAKEY    INSUBANCE    MEN. 


Kansas  Will  Elect  Populist  Who  Made  Big  Com- 
panies Stand  Around. 

Apparently  believing  now  in  the  power 
of  a  strong  official  personnel  to  achieve  de- 
sired results,  the  people  of  Kansas  seem  to 
be  about  to  go  back  to  a  leader  whom  they 
had  once  repudiated  because  he  was  too 
active.    Said  the  New  York  Sun: 

Topeka,  Kan- — Webb  McNall,  who  a  few  years 
ago  was  Insurance  Commissioner  by  a  Populist  Gov- 
ernor's appointment,  recently  announced  his  candi- 
dacy for  the  same  office  before  the  Republican 
State  convention.  He  will  be  nominated  by  accla- 
mation, and  it  is  predicted  by  prominent  Repub- 
licans that  he  will  lead  the  ticket  by  10,000  votes. 

At  the  Kansas  Day  banquet,  Republicans  from  all 
over  the  State  urged  McNall  to  run  and  promised 
him  support.  His  recent  announcement  is  the  re- 
sult. 

Every  insurance  company  official  in  the  United 
States  will  remember  how  McNall  handled  the  in- 
surance companies.  When  they  hesitated  about 
paying  losses  or  refused  McNall  information  he 
sent  examiners  after  them.  If  these  examiners  were 
turned  down  McNall  revoked  the  companies'  li- 
censes.    During  his  term 

thirteen  suits  were  filed       ^^^^^^^^^cr- 
against      him       by       as 
many   companies   in   the 
Federal    courts,    but    he 
won  every  suit. 

Asked  what  his  policy 
would   be,   McNeil  said: 

' '  I  will  begin  where 
I  left  off  seven  years 
ago  and  proceed  to  en- 
force the  law.  The 
company  that  fails  to 
comply  with  our  laws 
will  have  to  get  out  of 
the  state." 


in  the  following  from  the  New  York  Times 
to  determine  how  best  to  represent  his  con- 
stituents : 

Washington — By  a  novel  method  Representative 
Calder  of  Brooklyn  has  demonstrated  two  things: 
First,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  Congressman  to  find 
out  what  the  people  in  his  district  are  thinking 
about;  and  second,  that  people  even  in  the  so-called 
provincial  city  ot  New  York  do  take  an  interest  in 
other  than  local  matters. 

Calder  is  serving  his  first  term.  He  came  here 
two  months  ago  as  the  successor  of  the  celebrated 
Baker,  who  would  not  take  a  pass.  When  he  got 
here  he  met  the  usual  disheartening  experiences  of 
a  new  Congressman,  the  usual  discovery  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  the  best-intentioned  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  find  out  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it. 

He  was  not  disheartened.  He  decided  that  the 
quickest  way  to  find  out  what  to  do  was  to  send 
a  letter  to  40,000  of  his  constituents  telling  them, 
in  frank  fashion,  that  he  wanted  to  serve  them  as 
best  he  could,  that  he  wanted  them  to  help  him 
with  suggestions. 

The  statehood  bill  is  a  matter  of  no  immediate 
concern  to  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  yet  Calder  has 
received  a  very  large  number  of  letters  urging  him 
warmly  to  vote  one  way  or  the  other  on  that  meas- 
ure.    The  sentiment  thus  shown  is  evenly  divided. 

The  largest  number  of  letters  received  on  any  one 
subject  have  been  on  the  railroad  rate  measure. 
These  are  unanimous  in  urging  Calder  to  vote  for 
the  bill.  The  publication  in  newspapers  of  reports 
that  congress  is  likely  to  oppose  the  President  has 


COKGBESSMAN 

GETS  ADVICE 


Receives  Fovirteen  Hun- 
dred Letters  From  His 
Constituents  on  all 
Subjects. 

Under  such  condi- 
tions as  prevail 
throughout  the  vot- 
ing community,  it  is 
perhaps  but  natural 
that  at  least  one 
member  of  Con- 
gress should  resort  to 
the  method  suggested 


A  HARD   TASK  WITH  A  WEAK  BILL! 


Denver  Post. 
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evidently  had  an  effect  in  Brooklyn,  and  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  are  supposed  to  be  against 
him  are  denounced.  No  letters  opposing  the  rate 
bill  have  been  received. 

Over  thirty  of  the  replies  were  on  the  subject 
of  the  Philippine  Tariff  bill,  a  measure  not  supposed 
to  be  vital  in  the  Sixth  District,  and  the  majority 
of  these  urge  support  of  the  bill. 

Only  one  letter  has  been  received  on  the  subject 
of  general  tariff  revision,  but  some  others  advocate 
changes  in  specific  schedules.  There  are  about  a 
dozen  advocating  the  reduction  of  southern  repre- 
sentation in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the 
negro  vote.  There  was  just  one  .  on  currency  re- 
form. 

Many  letters  asked  for  various  kinds  of  informa- 
tion and  for  vast  numbers  of  public  documents,  and 
these  have  kept  Calder  busy,  and  have  also  opened 
his  eves  to  governmental  methods. 

"It  is  astonishing,"  he  said,  "to  see  the 
dispatch  with  which  the  government  handles  these 
requests.  The  result  of  these  letters  has  been  to 
give  me  information  on  that  subject  that  has  aston- 
ished me.  The  way  that  these  departments  can  give 
you  any  sort  of  information  you  want  is  simply 
amazing. 

"The  experiment  has  impressed  me  thoroughly 
with  the  idea  that  the  people  of  my  district  are 
reading  the  newspapers  with  microscopes  and  keep- 
ing thoroughly  posted  on  the  topics  of  the  day." 


THEY  INSIST   ON  CLEAN  SHEETS 


Georgia  Traveling  Men  Urge  Legislature  to   Oom- 
pel  Hotels  to  Supply  Fresh  Linen. 

Columbia,  Ga.  —  Georgia  drummers  propose  to 
force  hotel  keepers  of  the  state  to  give  them 
clean  sheets.  The  Travelers'  Protective  Associa- 
tion has  asked  Representative  McMiehael  to  push 
through  the  legislature  a  bill  providing  that  no 
hotel  keeper  shall  assign  a  guest  to  a  room  in 
which  the  bed  linen  has  not  been  changed  since  the 
previous  occupancy.  The  drummers  say  that  under 
no  circumstances  do  hotel  keepers  in  Georgia 
change  sheets  oftener  than  once  a  week. 


Each  Bachelor  to  Support  One  Old  Maid. 

Columbus,  O. — Representative  Asa  W.  Elson,  who 
introduced  the  Anti-Treating  bill,  says  he  will  in- 
troduce in  a  few  days  a  bill  that  will  require  one 
bachelor  to  pay  a  special  tax  equal  to  the  support 
of  one  old  maid.  He  has  not  the  details  fully 
worked  out,  but  thinks  men  should  marry  by  the 
time  they  are  thirty  anyhow. — New  York  World. 


The  New  Member  of  Congress. 


As  Seen  by  the  Humorist,  W.  J.  Lampton,  in  a 

Sketch  in  "Judge." 

Scene:      House    of   Representatives,    Washington, D.  C. 
Time:     12  to  5  p.  m.  any  day — every  day. 


The  New  Member — Mr.  Speaker 

The  Speaker — The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
the  floor. 

The  New  Member  (half  an  hour  later) — Mr. 
Speaker 

The  Speaker — The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  the  floor. 

The  New  Member  (an  hour  later) — Mr.  Speak- 
er  

The  Speaker — The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
the  floor. 

The  New  Member  (ten  minutes  later) — Mr. 
Speaker 

The  Speaker — The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  the 
floor. 

i'irst  Press-Gallery  Tiend — Who's  that  butting 
in  down  there? 

Second  Ditto — Oh,  some  jay  or  other  from  Jay- 
ville.     You'll  find  his  name  in  the  Directory. 

The  Gentleman  from  Ohio — I  believe,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  the  floor. 

The  New  Member  (recklessly) — Well,  I  want  a 
show  in  this  chamber,  and  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict  


The  Gentleman  from  Ohio — The  gentleman  need 
not  worry  about  the  people  of  his  district.  He  is 
making  a  show  of  himself  that  they  should  be 
proud   of.« 

(Loud  laughter  all  over  the  House.) 
First   Gallery   Visitor — Who's   that   yap? 
Second  Ditto — Oh,  he's  a  new  one,  just  unpacked. 
He  doesn't  know  any  better.     Maybe  he'll  cut  his 
wisdom  teeth  if  they  let  him  stay  long  enough. 

The  New  Member^Mr.  Speaker 

The  Speaker- — The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  the  floor. 

The  Gentleman  from  Massachusetts — Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  we  adjourn. 

The  Speaker — All  in  favor  of  adjourning  say, 
"Aye";  all  opposed,  "No."  The  ayes  have  it. 
The  House  stands  adjourned. 

The  New  Member  (after  several  months  of  this 
sort  of  glory) — ■ 

Sail  on,  oh.  Ship  of  State; 

Sail  on.     I'm  certain  that 
You  've  got  to  sail.     But  tell  me  where 
In  thunder  am  1  at? 
(Curtain.) 
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'WE'EE  WILLIN'!' 


— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


A  Question  of  Party. 


Attempt  of  Democratic  Caucus  to  Make  a  Party   Issue    of    the    Santo    Domingo    Treaty 

Foiled  by  a  Dramatic  Bolt  by  Senator  Patterson 

of  Colorado. 


While  the  railroad  rate  bill  was  at  its 
climax  in  the  house  of  representatives  and 
none  knew  with  certainty  whether  it  was 
finally  going  to  break  the  party  lines  as  it 
appeared  likely  to,  the  Democrats  of  the 
senate,  apparently  anxious  for  a  reasonable 
pretext  with  which  to  unite  in  opposition  to 
the  president,  hit  upon  the  Santo  Domingo 
treaty  and  in  caucus  declared  openly  against 
it.  Their  showing  was  outwardly  formida- 
ble, and,  what  with  the  inquiry  into  the 
Panama  canal  affairs,  resentment  over  the 
Morris  incident  at  the  White  House,  the 
protest  against  the  participation  in  the 
Moroccan  conference,  and  the  general  vexa- 
tion over  the  interference  of  the  executive 
in  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  it  bade  fail 
to  ■v  ,;aken  seriously  the  prospects  of  favor- 
able action  upon  any  of  the  important  meas- 


ures which  the  president  had  recommended. 
But  with  that  peculiar  fatality  of  incident 
which  has  pursued  Mr.  Roosevelt  throughout 
his  career — from  sheer  luck,  as  some  claim; 
from  the  force  and  merit  of  his  purposes,  as 
others  claim — the  troublesome  Senator  Pat- 
terson of  Colorado  bolted  the  party  caucus 
and  introduced  a  resolution  of  such  sweeping 
scope  and  of  such  forceful  language  in  con- 
demnation of  the  action  of  the  caucus  that 
the  entire  movement  not  only  lost  its  force, 
but  was  made  to  contribute  directly  to  the 
cause  which  it  opposed.  Though  it  was 
finally  found  necessary  to  act  upon  the  mat- 
ter in  the  senate  as  a  body,  the  resolution 
becomes  an  important  element  in  the  history 
of  the  fifty-ninth  congress.  The  press  ac- 
count of  it,  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  as 
follows : 
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Senator  Patterson  openly  has  broken  with  his 
party  leaders.  He  has  defied  his  party  caucus,  and 
has  dragged  the  democratic  linen  into  open  senate, 
where  it  is  to  be  washed  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
world.  The  Colorado  senator  is  not  only  mad  all 
the  way  through,  but  is  intensely  defiant  in  his 
declaration  of  independence,  which  bids  fair  to 
become  historic.  No  such  personal  document,  no 
resolution  with  such  a  twang  of  human  interest, 
has  appeared  in  the  United  States  senate  since 
the  troublous  days  before  the  civil  war.  Tomorrow 
Senator  Patterson  proposes  to  speak  on  his  reso- 
lution, and  the  galleries  of  the  senate  will  be  packed 
to  their  utmost  capacity  to  hear  what  he  has  to 
say. 

Apparently  there  is  little  left  for  Senator  Pat- 
terson to  do  except  to  become  openly,  as  he  is 
actually,  a  Eoosevelt  democrat.  In  other  words,  he 
must  box  compass  and  practically  land  in  the  re- 
publican camp.  Senator  Patterson  began  as  a  dem- 
ocrat, then  turned  populist,  and  finally  went  to  the 
senate  as  the  result  of  fusion  of  democrats,  silver 
republicans,  and  populists.  When  he  accepted  his 
elction  he  announced  publicly  that  in  the  future 
he  would  act  with  the  democratic  party  and  enter 
the  democratic  senatorial  caucus.  In  all  ganoral 
party  questions  he  has  been  almost  more  than  a 
democrat. 

His  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  was  not  until  his  party  associates  hoi  1  their 
caucus  last  Saturday  and  attempted  to  bind  him 
and  Senator  McEnery  of  Louisiana  to  vote  agairst 
the  Santo  Domingo  treaty,  which  was  in  no  sense 
a  party  issue,  that  Senator  Patterson  formulated  his 
sensational  declaration  of  independence  which  he 
introduced  in  the  senate  today,  and  wh!oa  reads 
as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  constitution  of  the  U'lilel  States 
provides  '  that  the  senate  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state  chosen 
by  the  legislatures  thereof,'  and  that  'each  senator 
shall  have  one  vote,'  and 

"Whereas,  each  senator,  before  assuming  the 
duties  of  his  office,  is  required  to  solemnly  swear 
or  aiSrm  that  he  'will  support  and  defend  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  will 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  upon 
which  he  is  about  to  enter,'  and 

"Whereas,  because  it  was  currently  reported  that 
one  or  more  democratic  senators  might  vote  upon  a 
certain  matter  pending  before  the  senate  contrary  to 
the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  body  of  democratic 
senators,  the  democratic  senators  were  called  to 
caucus  upon  such   matters,   and 

"Whereas,  it  was  found  at  such  caucus  that  said 
reports  were  correct,  and  that  certain  democratic 
senators  might  vote,  or  would  vote,  contrary  to  the 
views  of  said  majority,  and 

"Whereas,  thereupon  the  following  resolutions 
were  presented  and  adopted  by  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  senators  present  at  said  caucus  (here  fol- 
lowed the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  caucus)   last 


Saturday  seeking  to  bind  all  democratic  senators 
to  vote  against  the  Santo  Domingo  treaty. 
Attempt  to  Coerce  Senators. 

"Whereas,  The  apparent  purpose  of  said  resolu- 
tions and  actions  was  to  improperly  induce  or  coerce 
democratic  senators  who  might  believe  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  require  the  ratification 
of  said  treaty,  and  because  thereof  held  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  vote  for  its  ratification,  and  into  dis- 
regarding that  part  of  their  oaths  in  which  they 
declared  that  they  would  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  senators;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  First,  that  such  action  by  the  said 
or  any  other  caucus  is  in  plain  violation  of  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

' '  Second,  that  for  two-thirds  or  any  other  number 
of  the  senators  of  any  party  to  meet  and  declare 
that  'it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  senator'  to  vote 
upon  any  question  other  than  as  his  own  convictions 
impel  him,  is  a  plain  violation  of  the  manifest  intent 
and  spirit  of  the  constitution  all  have  sworn  to 
uphold  and  defend. 

"Third,  that  the  'one  vote'  the  constitution 
declares  each  senator  shall  have  is  his  own  vote, 
and  not  the  vote  of  any  other  or  of  any  number 
of  other  senators,  and  for  a  senator  to  cast  that 
'one  vote'  against  his  convictions  of  right  and  duty 
in  the  premises  is  to  disfranchise  his  state  in  the 
senate  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  representation  in 
that  body  the   constitution  provides  it  shall  have. 

Invades  Bights  of  a  State. 

"Fourth,  that  when  any  number  oi  senators  by 
combination  or  otherwise,  undertake  through  any 
species  of  coercion  to  induce  other  senators  to  vote 
except  as  their  judgments  and  consciences  tell  them, 
it  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  a  state  to  equal 
representation  with  other  states  in  the  senate  and 
is  subversive  of  their  rights  to  equal  representation 
and  the  votes  of  its  senators  in  the  senate  that 
the  constitution  has  provided  for. 

"Fifth,  that  the  senator  who  permits  any  body 
of  other  senators  to  declare  and  define  for  him  what 
his  duty  is  in  the  matter  of  his  vote  in  the  senate 
and  who  casts  his  vote  in  response  to  such  interfer- 
ence, votes  not  as  a  senator  from  his  own  state, 
but  as  a  senator  from  the  other  states,  and  he  aug- 
ments the  power  of  the  other  states  beyond  that  per- 
mitted by  the  constitution  and  weakens  and  de- 
grades the  power  of  his  own  state  in  the  senate  in 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

"Sixth,  that  for  any  senator  to  vote  except  as 
his  judgment  and  sense  of  duty  under  his  oath  of 
office  requires  is  to  degrade  the  high  office  of  senator 
and  to  assail  the  dignity  and  standing  of  the  senate 
of  the  United  States — qualities  possessed  in  such 
high  degree  by  no  other  legislative  body  in  the 
world." 

Every  tradition  of  the  United  States  senate, 
every  ordinary  mode  of  procedure,  and  every  politi- 
cal precedent  was  shattered  by  the  Colorado  senator 
when  he  introduced  these  resolutions. 
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HOW  THE  MODEEN  LOBBY  WORKS. 
From 
THE  DIABY   OF   CONGRESSMAN  PXJMPHBEY— NO.  1. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  12. — Well,  we've  been  in  Washington  going  on  seven  weeks  and  it  cer- 
tainly has  Minerva  Junction  beaten  four  ways  from  Sunday  as  a  place  of  abode.  Landsake,  what  a 
busy  life  they  lead  here !  Before  I  came  to  Washington  1  always  retired  by  9  o  'clock,  Minerva  Junc- 
tion time,  which  is  several  years  behind  Washington  time,  but  now  I  seldom  turn  in  before  1  or  2 
o'clock,  and  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  doing  it  then.  Back  home  I  always  went  to  bed  with  the 
chickens,  here  I  go  to  bed  with  a  headache. 

Col.  Harrison  K.  Bunker,  the  great  railroad  attorney,  who  is  here  on  a  pleasure  trip,  has  been  a 
great  help,  getting  me  cards  to  all  the  clubs  and  securing  invitations  for  my  wife  and  daughter  to 
exclusive  homes  where  the  ordinary  jay  congressman 's  wife  cannot  get  the  entree.  He  predicts 
a  great  social  success  for  my  daughter.  He  also  volunteered  to  use  his  influence  toward  getting  my 
son  into  Annapolis,  which  is  my  pet  ambition. 

Played  poker  last  night  with  (Jol.  Bunker  and  Senator  Stephen  B.  Octopus  and  won  an  even 
$2,500  from  them.  They  have  explained  the  railroad  legislation  to  me  and  I  'm  beginning  to  think 
that  those  great  interests,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity  and  upbuilding  of  this 
great  nation,  have  been  grossly  misrepresented.  I  feel  that  I  should  use  my  influence  to  thwart  any 
foolish  attempt  to   enact   laws  detrimental  to   these  great  and  useful  arteries  of  commerce. 

P.  S. — Am  still  working  on  my  anti-trust  and  tariff  revision  bills,  but  shall  modify  them  in 
leveral   particulars.     May   not   introduce   them   this  session. — Chicago  Tribune. 
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HEAT,   ENERGY    AND    MONOPOLY 


Coal   Combine  of    the  Ea^ern    States    and    Its  Control    of 

Mines  and  Markets 


The  Price  of  Anthracite   Advanced   Thirty  Per    Cent   in   Five  Years     ~ 
veiligation    Probably  Inevitable    —    A  Texas  Congressman 
Takes  The  Initiative 


Federal  In- 


Ever  since  the  strike  in  the  anthracite 
coal  regions  in  1902-3,  when  nothing  but  the 
president's  personal  power  sufficed  to  bring 
about  a  settlement,  it  has  been  rumored  that 
the  coal  operators  were  fortifying  themselves 
for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  by  storing  coal 
in  enormous  quantities.  That  such  was  in- 
deed the  fact  now  becomes  apparent  as  a 
general  strike  is  again  threatened,  the 
operators  having  accumulated  in  various 
places  the  immense  amount  of  13,000,000 
tons  of  coal  of  all  grades.  Seemingly  it  is 
their  intention  to  make  a  final  issue  of  the 
entire  question  of  wages,  unions,  and  the 
like,  and  to  have  done  with  it  one  way  or 
another.  Whether  their  aim  will  result  as 
have  many  of  the  other  aims  of  monopolistic 
institutions  of  late  remains  to  be  seen.  Cer- 
tainly the  contest  does  not  open  with  the 
situation  favorable  to  the  operators  so  far  as 
the  public  concerned,  if  the  temper  of  con- 
gress is  to  be  taken  as  a  test. 


THIBTEEN  MILLION   TONS   STORED 


Coal  Operators  Prepare  Themselves  On  a  Colossal 
Scale  for  a  Strike. 

While  the  miners  are  more  than  six  hun- 
dred thousand  strong,  and  while  they  are 
presumed  to  have  abundant  funds  in  their 
treasury  to  carry  on  a  strike  of  great  magni- 
tude, the  following  from  the  New  York 
Herald  indicates  how  much  greater  their 
fight  is  likely  to  be  this  year  than  it  was 
in  1.902-3 : 

Preparations  for  the  big  coal  strike  planned  for 


April  1  are  continued  here  and  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts. A  conference  of  several  of  the  presidents  of 
the  anthracite  roads  was  held  in  this  city,  and  while 
it  was  denied  that  the  meeting  was  called  for  the 
express  purpose  of  considering  the  strike,  informa- 
tion came  from  one  source  and  another  showing  the 
operators  have  made  preparations  for  the  contest 
far  beyond  anything  dreamed  of  by  the  outside 
world,  and  that  they  are  now  in  a  position  to  wel- 
come a  strike. 

From  official  sources  it  was  learned  that  the  an- 
thracite companies  now  have  13,000,000  tons  stored 
in  their  own  yards  and  that  they  expect  to  have  at 
least  28,000,000  tons  out  of  the  mines  and  ready 
for  a  six  months'  campaign  if  the  miners  decide 
to  quit  work. 

In  fact  the  statement  was  made  by  one  represent- 
ing both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  interests 
that  so  much  coal  had  been  produced  within  the  last 
two  years  that  a  shut  down  of  several  months  would 
be  necessary  this  summer  if  a  strike  was  not 
ordered. 

Among  the  bituminous  operators  extraordinary 
provisions  has  likewise  been  made  for  the  threatened 
struggle.  Bituminous  coal  is  never  stored  in  large 
quantities,  because  of  its  deterioration  and  also 
because  of  the  more  constant  demand  for  it  in  the 
manufacturing  fields,  out  for  more  than  a  year 
dealers  have  been  urging  their  customers  to  lay 
in  a  stock  against  a  possible  emergency,  and  this 
advice  has  been  accepted  very  generally  throughout 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  states. 

It  was  said  yesterday  it  was  impossible  to  esti- 
njate  how  much  bituminous  coal  was  now  outside 
the  mines,  but  that  millions  of  tons  had  been  dis- 
tributed among  large  manufacturers  everywhere 
and  that  the  companies  had  no  apprehension  of  in- 
ability to  supply  all  demands  for  the  next  six 
months. 

While  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  anthracite  miners  might  obey  a  general  strike 
order  it  is  asserted  that  probably  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  men  in  the  bituminous  mines  could 
be  called  out. 

Within  the  last  four  years  a  vast  number  of  bi- 
tuminous fields  have  been  opened  in  the  South  and 
West  and  these  mines,  being  in  many  instances 
isolated  and  operated  by  non-union  men,  could  con- 
tinue operations  despite  any  general  strike.  The 
anthracite  mines  in  Pennsylvania  are  located  in 
groups,  most  of  them  near  large  towns,  and  protec- 
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THE  DIARY  OF   CONGRESSMAN  PUMPHREY— NO.  2. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  23.- — Attended  a  reception  last  night  at  the  home  of  Senator  Stephen  B. 
Octopus.  The  senator  and  his  wife  are  charming  hosts  and  completely  won  our  hearts  by  their  delightful 
hospitality.  They  predict  a  great  social  success  for  my  daughter  if  she  keeps  in  the  right  set.  ' '  Pum- 
phrey, "  said  the  senator,  "that's  a  charming  girl  you  have,  and  I'm  going  to  see  that  she  makes  a 
brilliant  match  here  in  Washington."  My  wife  is  greatly  excited  and  says  that  whatever  we  do,  we 
must  cultivate  the  Octopuses. 

Am  being  annoyed  considerably  by  the  newspapers  back  home  in  Minerva  Junction.  They  are 
bfgii'uing  to  ask  why  I  don't  get  busy  with  my  anti-trust  and  tariff  revision  legislation.  They  want 
me  to  light  into  the  railroads  and  back  up  Eoosevelt.  They  don't  seem  to  realize  that  some  of  my 
best  friends  here  are  interested  in  those  concerns..  What  would  Col.  Harrison  K.  Bunker  say  if  I 
started  in  to  oppose  those  vast  interests  after  all  the  kindness  he  has  shown  me  since  I  came  to 
Washington?  What  would  Senator  Octopus  say  if  I  attacked  certain  corporations  in  which  he  and  his 
friends  are  interested,  after  entertaining  me  and  my  wife  at  his  house?  The  people  back  home  look 
at  things  in  too  narrow  a  way.  They  say  Senator  Octopus  is  a  high-toned  grafter,  who  has  been 
picking  Uncle  Sam's  pockets  for  twenty  years  in  the  senate,  and  they  stretch  the  English  language 
trying  to  say  bad  enough  things  about  him.  The  trouble  is,  the  folks  out  in  the  small  towns  are 
prejudiced.  They  can't  realize  that  the  senator  is  an  affable,  generous  man,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  at  the  club.  He  has  asked  me  to  be  a  director  in  one  of  his  companies.  How  can  1 
afford  to  offend  these  men  who  have  befriended  me  here,  these  men  who  invite  my  family  to  their 
houses,  these  men  whom  I  meet  every  day  in  the  club,  just  to  satisfy  a  few  hidebound  yawpers  back 
in  Minerva  Junction.     I  believe  in  being  liberal  and  broad  minded. — Chicago  Tribune. 
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tion  for  non-union  men  there  would  be  much  more 
difficult. 


ATTACKING  THE  COAL  TRUST 


Congressman  Gillespie  Leads  a  Movement  Against 
the  Gigantic  Combine. 

Since  it  was  the  federal  power  which  put 
an  end  to  the  strike  in  1902-03,  the  following 
from  the  Philadelphia  North  American  per- 
haps suggests  what  may  suflSce  to  close  the 
incident  this  year: 

Washington. — Stormy  times  are  coming  for  the 
gigantic  coal  monopoly,  directed  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroaa  company.  Congressman  are  slowly 
awakening  to  the  reality  of  the  trust  and  the  enor- 
mity of  its  oppression. 

Mr.  Gillespie  has  accepted  the  task  of  forcing 
the  issue.  He  introduced  a  resolution  recently  call- 
ing for  specific  information  as  to  the  coal  trust,  and 
has  caused  a  series  of  inquiries  to  be  made  in  the 
various  departments  in  order  to  equip  himself  with 
evidence.  Like  others  in  Congress,  who  heretofore 
have  given  little  attention  to  the  coal  combination, 
Mr.  Gillespie  declares  that  the  information  elicited 
about  the  trust  is  astounding. 

"We  find,"  said  he,  "the  biggest  trust  ever  cre- 
ated. Whether  this  be  under  form  of  law  or  not  is 
yet  to  be  determined.  .  Eesorting  to  the  infallible 
test  of  judging  a  tree  by  its  fruits,  we  see  results 
that  prove  the  coal  combination  as  iniquitous  an 
institution  as  any  that  afilicts  us,  if  it  is  not  the 
most  iniquitous. 

"Here  we  have  the  richest  railroad  in  the  world 
despotically  dominating  the  traffic  in  a  most  abso- 
lute necessity.  Its  arbitrary  imposition  of  abnor- 
mal profits  upon  coal  puts  a  burden  upon  every 
household  in  the  land. 

"Since  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  ac- 
quired its  big  interest  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Rail- 
ways, it  has  advanced  the  freight  on  bituminous 
coal  25  per  cent. 

"It  has  done  this  in  face  of  a  greatly  ex- 
panding business.  The  result  is,  if  36  cents  a  ton 
be  added  to  the  price,  an  increase  of  more  than 
$62,000,000  in  the  railway  charges  on  this  com- 
modity. 

"After  having  obtained  virtual  control  of  the 
bituminous  coal-carrying  industry,  the  Pennsylvania 
interests  through  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  purchased 
control  of  the  Reading  company.  This  control 
was  divided  with  the  New  York  Central.  The  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  owns  $34,282,.'5O0  of  the  Reading 
stock  and  the  Lake  Shore  $30,332,500  out  of  a  total 
of  $140,000,000.  The  Reading  owns  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral and,  together  with  the  latter  and  the  Lake 
Shore,  a  big  block  of  Lehigh  Valley  shares. 

"This  combination  is  sufficient  to  govern  the 
traffic  in  anthracite  coal.  The  price  of  this  coal 
has  been  advanced  twice  since  1899,  tiie  year  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  Pennsylvania  policy,  and  the 
retail  price  now  charged  is  $1  a  ton  greater.  This 
adds  much  more  than  $50,000,000  a  year  to  the  cost 
of  coal  to  the  people. 

$110,000,000  a  Year. 

"It  is  therefore  reasonably  clear  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania group  of  railroads  by  its  policy  is  now 
exacting  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  more 
than  $110,000,000  a  year  above  the  prices  charged 
for  the  same  commodities  six  years  ago. 

' '  Tables  which  I  have  had  prepared  during  the 


present  week  demonstrate  the  reasonable  accuracy 
of  these  figures. 

' '  Purchase  of  the  stocks  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  other  soft-coal  roads  by  the  Pennsylvania 
began  in  1899.  From  reports  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  I  find  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  rate  in  soft  coal  that  year  to  New  York 
harbor  was  $1.44  a  ton.  It  was  $1.80  in  1905,  an 
increase  of  precisely  25  per  cent. 

"Meantime,  the  wholesale  price  of  soft  coal  in 
New  York  harbor  was  lifted  from  $2.70,  which  it 
was  in  1899,  to  $4.43  in  1903.  In  1904  is  was  quoted 
at  $3.19,  or  18  per  cent  above  the  price  in  1899. 
The  wholesale  price  of  anthracite  during  the.  same 
period  rose  30  per  cent. 

"It  is  absurd  to  suppose  such  a  condition  possi- 
ble without  combination. 

' '  Every  move  that  I  have  made  in  an  inquiry  into 
the  coal  combination  has  brought  results  that  aston- 
ish me.  I  had  heard  disconnected  reports  about  the 
combination;  but,  like  many  others,  did  not  realize 
the  vastness  of  it  nor  the  alarming  extent  of  its 
operations.  I  have  applied  myself  to  the  case,  and 
each  day  brings  additional  information  that  makes 
me  wonder  how  much  longer  the  people  will  stand 
such   an   intolerable   condition. 

"If  the  efforts  being  made  to  bring  the  facts 
before  Congress  succeed,  I  am  confident  that  effec- 
tive action  will  be  taken.  The  resolution  I  intro- 
duced on  Tuesday,  asking  for  information  on  the 
coal  traffic,  will  come  up  next  week.  I  am  following 
this  by  addressing  inquiries  to  -the  several  bureaus. 
Assistance  is  being  proffered  and  confirmatory  state- 
ments are  coming  to  other  members  of  Congress. 
Seeking  a  Cure. 

"What  remedy  have  I  to  propose?  That  is  an- 
ticipating a  settlement  before  all  the  evidence  is 
in.  In  a  violation  of  law  a  course  of  action  some- 
times suggests  itself.  If  we  must  devise  a  cure, 
the  revelation  of  all  the  facts  will  give  us  the  basis 
upon  which  to  proceed. 

"I  am  confident  that  the  public  will  not  stand 
such  an  imposition  as  that  with  which  it  is  now 
afflicted,  and  that  the  proper  measure  of  relief  will 
be  afforded  in  due  time. 

' '  What  utter  folly  it  seems  to  be  to  fritter  away 
time  on  questions  that  do  not  approach  this  fearful 
grasping  of  growing  monopolies.  We  waste  energy 
on  issues  upon  which  we  are,  at  most,  not  far 
apart,  and  talk  tariff  and  other  never-dying  sub- 
jects year  in  and  out,  while  the  monopoly  monster 
grows  greater,  and  more  threatening. 

"We  must  give  more  time,  thought  and  sincere 
effort  to  the  settlement  of  this  problem  affecting, 
as  it  does,  every  family,  every  industry  in  the  land. 
This  is  an  issue  throbbing  with  life,  and  if  we  do 
not  devote  ourselves  unselfishly  to  its  settlement, 
we  have  woe  ahead  of  us. 

"It  is  the  President's  declared  position  on  mon- 
opolies that  is  destroying  partisan  lines.  Unyielding 
insistence  upon  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all 
the  people  will  give  him  the  practically  undivided 
support  of  the  people. 

"My  own  view  is  that  the  situation  will  be  bold- 
ly, bravely  and  honestly  met,  and  that  we  will  grad- 
ually approach  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  monop- 
oly problem.  We  cannot  do  better  than  begin  on 
this  monstrous  railway-coal  trust." 

Oscar  W.  Gillespie,  of  Texas,  has  suddenly  sprung 
before  the  nation  as  a  champion  of  the  people.  He 
is  quiet  and  rather  reserved,  square  jawed,  Droal 
faced  and  apparently  a  vigorous  man  of  45.  Ho 
lives  modestly  in  a  small  house  some  distance  from 
the  Capitol,  as  one  who  has  due  regard  for  "the 
expense ' '  of  caring  tor  a  family  of  children  down 
in  Fort  Worth. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  7. — Col.  Harrison  K.  Bunker,  the  great  railroad  attorney,  who  is  here  on 
a  little  pleasure  trip,  dropped  in  a  night  or  two  ago  for  a  friendly  chat.  He  brought  with  him  a 
gentleman  named  Col.  Orlando  McNutt,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  National  Shipbuilding  company.  Col. 
McNutt  is  here  for  his  health,  the  winter  being  less  severe  in  Washington.  "I've  often  heard  of  you 
Mr.  Pumphrey,"  says  he,  "and  I've  always  had  a  great  desire  to  meet  you.  The  fame  of  your  speeches, 
you  see,  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and  it 's  a  genuine  pleasure  to  meet  a  real  orator  these  days. ' '  i 
ordered  cigars  and  drinks  and  we  settled  down  for  a  pleasant  hour.  ' '  Now,  this  is  my  idea  of  a  good 
time,"  said  Col.  Bunker,  "a  good  cigar,  a  pleasing  beverage,  and  a  cultured  host.  Gentlemen,  the 
people  nowadays  are  leading  too  strenuous  a  life.  All  they  think  of  is  business,  business,  business." 
"The  Europeans  have  learned  how  to  live,  gentlemen,"  said  Col.  McNutt.  "They've  learned  the 
science,  while  the  Americans  are  just  struggling  with  the  A  B  C's  of  life.  We  must  learn  to  take 
thinks  easy, ' '  says  he.  ' '  And  often, ' '  murmured  Col.  Bunker,  winking,  and  they  both  laughed  heartily. 
I  took  the  hint  and  rang  the  bell.  "Of  course,  Mr.  Pumphrey,  you've  been  in  Europe  a  number  of 
times?"  I  said  no  and  uol.  McNutt  expressed  surprise.  "That's  odd.  I  sized  you  up  as  a  man 
who  had  traveled  extensively.  You  have  that  air.  Every  man  should  see  Europe,  especially  as  the  trip 
is  so  easily  made  these  days."  I  started  to  answer,  but  before  I  could  say  a  word  he  slapped  his 
knees  and  exclaimed:  "By  George,  I  have  it!  My  wife  and  I  are  crossing  this  summer  on  one  of 
the  company's  new  freighters.  Now,  why  can't  you  and  your  family  join  us?  Absolutely  no  expense, 
and  we'd  be  delighted  to  have  such  agreeable  company.  Anyway,  think  it  over,  Mr.  Pumphrey. 
I  've  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  and  there  's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn  't  have  a  delightful  little  trip.  I  'm 
sure  your  wife  would  prefer  that  to  spending  the  summer  out  in  your  home  town." 

When  I  asked  my  wife  she  became  greatly  excited  and  says  that  by  all  means  we  must  go.  It 
will  be  such  a  finishing  touch  for  our  daughter's  education. 

Things  are  busy  in  the  house  these  days.  The  rate  bill  is  up,  and  as  the  house  is  practically 
unanimous  I  shall  vote  with  the  Eoosevelt  following.  In  a  few  days  the  ship  subsidy  bill  will  reach 
the  house,  and  a  close  fight  is  expected. — Chicago  Tribune. 
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PAYING    THE    PENALTY 


Tragic      Consequences      of      Some      Swift      Pursuits      of 

Frenzied     Finance 


Banker-Preacher    Ends   His   Own    Life     —     A   Physician    Terrorized    By   the    Results 
of  Overwork     —     Broker's  Fatal  Means  of  Escaping 
The  Consequences  of  Forgery 


It  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  era  of  wild  finance,  with 
all  its  dangerous  permeations,  without  carry- 
ing with  its  decline  some  roster  of  deep 
tragedies.  And  of  such  tragedies,  naturally, 
there  is  none  more  pitiable  than  the  suicide, 
nor  none  that  grows  so  inevitably  out  of  the 
risks  and  perils  of  overstrained  monetary 
ambition.  Judging  from  the  rate  at  which 
self-murders  have  been  taking  place  within 
the  past  few  months,  the  ills  of  the  collapse 
of  the  Amalgamated  and  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific corner  in  1901  are  presently  to  seem 
very  small  indeed. 


BBOKEB  TAKES  HIS  OWN  LIFE 


Prominent  Trader  of  Cleveland  Takes  This  Method 
to  Avoid  Prosecution. 

Under  the  immediate  shadow  of  frenzied 
finance  several  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
suicides  have  taken  place.  The  following, 
as  narrated  in  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  is 
typical,  disclosures  subsequent  to  the  brok- 
er's death  revealing  forgeries  aggregating 
over  a  million  and  all  of  them,  apparently, 
committed  in  a  manner  and  for  a  reason 
perhaps  only  technically  different  from 
that  which  led  to  the  "made-dollars"  of  the 
Standard  Oil  which  Mr.  Lawson  has  rend- 
ered famous : 

Cleveland.- — In  the  suicide  of  Loland  W.  Prior, 
of  the  brokerage  firm  of  Deniaon,  Prior  &  Co.,  two 
facts  stand  out  prominently.  One  is  that  Prank 
Rockefeller,  brother  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the 
Standard  Oil  magnate,  was  the  heaviest  loser 
through    Prior's    speculations;    the    other    is    that 


Prior  preferred  death  to  an  investigation  by  the 
New  York  stock  exchange  of  his  methods  of  doing 
business. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  was  one  of  the  firm's  heaviest 
traders.  He  wos  known  as  a  "thousand  lot"  custo- 
mer. Traders  say  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him 
to  write  an  order  for  5,00U  shares,  representing  a 
market  value  of  $500,000  to  $1,000,000,  and  calling 
for  *u00,000  to  $100,000,000  on  margin. 

Mr.  Rockefelkr  got  in  the  boom  in  Anaconda 
copper  and  was  Ions;  on  a  basis  that  meant  heavy 
profits.  Prior,  it  is  said,  had  not  delivered  the 
profits  that  should  have  been  coming  to  Rockefeller 
on  deals  made. 

With  the  announcement  by  the  bankers'  com- 
mittee examining  the  accounts  of  the  brokerage 
firm  of  Denison,  Prior  &  Co.,  that  forged  bonds  had 
been  discovered,  the  primary  motive  for  the  recent 
suicide  of  Leland  W.  Prior,  president  of  the  firm, 
became  known.  It  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  those 
engaged  in  the  investigation  that  the  failure  will 
amount  to  from   $1,000,000  to   $1,500,000. 

Prior  is  believed  by  bankers  who  are  probing  his 
affairs  to  have  sold  torged  municipal  bonds  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  country  to  the  extent  at  least  of 
$100,000.  In  addition,  he  was  heavily  involved  with 
customers  for  whom  he  was  supposed  to  be  carrying 
New  York  stock  exchange  atcounts. 

Who  engraved  these  bonds  and  who  assisted  Prior 
in  disposing  of  them  has  not  been  revealed,  but 
the  bankers'  committee  which  has  charge  of  all  of 
the  affairs  of  the  suspended  firm  has  put  detectives 
at  work,  and  arrests  may  be  expected.  That  there 
must  have  been  several  confederates  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  bogus  certificates  seems  clear. 
The  bonds  were  sold  in  small  lots;  some  in  Cleve- 
land, others  in  northern  Ohio,  and  others  in  Michi- 
gan. Still  others  were  distributee!,  it  is  believed, 
through  bond  houses  in  the  east. 

This  much  has  been  discovered.  The  bonds  were 
not  sold  in  large  quantities  to  any  one  investor  and 
individual  losses  will  not  be  heavy.  In  all  eases, 
it  is  stated,  the  loss  will  fall  upon  individuals  well 
able  to  suffer  the  loss. 


MINISTER  SEEKS  TO  HIDE  SHAME 


Successful  in  Pulpit  and  in  Business,  But  Led  Too 
Strenuous  a  Life. 

Prom  the  financial  and  business  world,  the 
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insanity  of  effort  spread  its  consequences 
even  into  the  revered  calling  of  the  ministry, 
wherein  the  following  was  but  one  of  several 
notable  instances.  Said  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Peoria,  111.,  Feb.  6. — The  Eev.  George  H.  Simmons, 
known  in  Peoria  and  throughout  the  middle  west 
as  "the  most  strenuous  pastor  in  the  world,"  com- 
mitted suicide  in  his  home  and  parsonage  early 
today  under  circumstances  which  have  irreparably 
blackened  a  name  that  had  been  honored  and  re- 
spected for  years — his  own. 

His  suicide  forms  a  tragic  climax  to  a  remarkable 
life.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Simmons,  in  addition  to  being 
a  pastor  and  theological  scholar  of.  the  highest  at- 
tainments, was  a  more  than  successful  banker  and 
business  man,  and  had  only  recently  entered  the 
field  of  active  politics  under  auspices  that  promised 
equally  great  success.  About  a  week  ago  he  was 
appointed  former  Gov.  Yates'  campaign  manager 
in  his  present  campaign  for  the  United  States 
senate. 

In  a  letter  which  the  minister  wrote  after  taking 
the  poison  which  caused  his  death  he  blamed  in- 
directly for  his  downfall  his  venture  into  politics. 

Suicide  Causes  Bank's  Faimre. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  suicide,  however,  was 
the  revelations  of  charges  of  the  most  shocking 
character  brought  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simmons 
by  members  of  a  Doys '  brigade  which  he  had  formed 
in  connection  with  the  First  Baptist  church  of  which 
he  was  pastor. 

The  inmediate  effect  of  the  suicide,  apart  from 
a  sensation  which  almost  eclipsed  the  Dougherty 
failure,  was  a  financial  panic  and  exciting  runs  on 
two  banks  of  which  the  minister  was  president,  the 
Interstate  Savings  bank.  The  run  caused  the  Peo- 
ple's Savings  bank  to  close  its  doors,  while  the 
other  institution  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  dis- 
aster. 

It  is  believed  here  tonight  that  the  People's  Sav- 
ings bank,  which  the  minister  owned  jointly  with 
L.  N.  Kelly,  has  been  completely  ruined. 

Savings  Lost  in  Crash. 

The  run  on  it  commenced  yesterday  when  the 
first  rumors  of  the  scandal  involving  its  president 
were  mooted.  Its  liabilities  tonight  are  estimated 
at  $115,000,  with  assets,  mostly  in  real  estate,  of 
about  $75,000. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Simmons  had  only  a  small  interest 
in  the  Interstate  institution,  the  explanation  being 
given  that  his  name  was  used  for  its  influence  in 
the  community. 

The  suicide  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simmons  was  learned 
throughout  the  city  early  this  morning.  Following 
the  exposure  of  his  conduct  he  was  called  on  Friday 
before  a  committee  of  citizens  and  ordered  to  leave 
town  without  any  more  delay  than  was  necessary. 
This  he  promised  to  do. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  deny  the  charges  that 
had  been  brought  against  him.  On  Sunday  he 
preached  his  last  sermon  in  the  First  Baptist  church. 
Among  those  of  his  congregation  who  listened  to 
him  were  many  who  were  acquainted  with  his  down- 
fall and  the  disgrace  with  which  he  was  confronted. 

His  Last  Sermon  Remarkable. 
His  sermon  was  a  remarkable  plea  for  an  un- 
blemished life.  It  aroused  no  little  comment  among 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  spoke  could  never  again  raise  up  his  hoTd 
among  his  fellows.  A  letter  was  found,  the  only 
letter  so  far  as  is  known  that  the  minister  wrote 
after  he  had  decided  to  end  his  life. 


Blames  No  One  but  Himself. 

In  this  letter  he  said: 

Should  this  be  my  last  night  on  earth  I  feel  there 
are  some  things  T  must  say.  My  business  associates 
must  not  be  held  responsible  for  my  failure  to  carry 
out  my  pk'.n. 

Others  failed  me  in  not  making  good  financial 
promises  and  I  was  compelled  to  disappoint  my 
associates.  This  is  of  no  local  reference.  Also 
no  blame  must  be  attached  to  ex-Gov.  Yates  nor 
his  associates.  He  simply  gave  me  an  opportunity 
which  his  opponents  and  my  enemies  have  prevented 
me  from  using. 

I  regret  most  keenly  the  disappointment  and 
suffering  I  have  brought  to  those  who  have  loved 
and  still  love  and  trust  me.  Believe  me  when  I 
say  I  have  tried  earnestly  to  have  the  present  other 
than  it  is.  But  a  short  time  and  all  would  have 
been  different.  May  the  merciful  and  kind  God 
deal  gently  with  those  whom  I  can  help  no  more. 
I  have  preached  the  truth,  but  conditions  beyond 
my  control  have  prevented  my  realizing  it. 

I  believe  it  and  trust  it,  yet  the  time  fails  me. 
Should  I  attempt  to  write  personal  messages,  un- 
dying love  is  my  thought  for  all. 

"I  have  preached  the  truth,  but  conditions  be- 
yond my  control  prevented  my  realizing  it. ' '  That 
is-  the  minister's  explanation  of  a  double  life 
which  the  people  of  Peoria,  who  respected  him 
and  honored  him  upon  every  possible  occasion,  real- 
ized for  the  first  time  today.  Such  details  of  it  as 
have  been  published — and  they  are  few — have 
shocked  the  community  as  it  never  has  been  so 
shocked  before. 


PHYSICIAN  BESET  BY  MANXA. 


Declares,  As  He  Dies,  That  Book  of  "Jekyll  and 
Hyde"   Is  None  Too  Strong. 

Among  physicians,  too,  as  among  clergy- 
men, the  strenuous  life  has  gained  its  victims 
— to  such  an  extent  indeed  that  the  rescue 
of  the  profession  from  addiction  to  the  rest 
and  relaxations  of  morphine  and  cocaine  has 
become  a  subject  of  grave  consideration. 
There  is,  therefore,  but  little  surprise  in  the 
following  pathetic  incident,  as  described  in 
the  New  York  Sun: 

"To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

"My  name  is  Robert  W.  Steger;  age  48;  occupa- 
tion, physician;  place  of  birth,  Alabama;  cause  of 
death,  suicide  by  means  of  morphine  and  chloro- 
form. I  give  my  body  to  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  this  city  for  dissection.  I  am  a 
graduate  of  this  school,  1878,  and  lived  in  the  high- 
est esteem. 

"Since  1893  1  have  not  been  mentally  sound,  hav- 
ing suffered  from  frequent  attacks  of  suicidal  mania. 
These  would  take  the  form  of  homicidal  insanity, 
and  again  of  a  combination  of  both.  These  attacks 
lasted  two  or  three  days,  during  which  time  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  sleep.  The  present  attack 
has  lasted  three  weeks.  A  continuance  would  be 
worse  than  death,  so  I  feel  justified  in  taking  my 
life. 

"This  condition  has  caused  me  to  do  many  things 
for  which  I  have  been  severely  censured.  I  trust 
my  friends  may  know  that  my  mistakes  have  been 
errors  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart. 

"ROBERT  W.  STEGER,  M.  D." 
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This  letter  was  found  on  a  table  in  Dr.  Steger's 
room  in  the  Audubon,  Broadway  and  Thirty-ninth 
street,  when  the  chambermaid,  sent  by  the  clerk 
to  find  out  why  Dr.  Steger  hadn't  been  seen  around 
the  hotel  for  a  day  or  two,  went  into  the  room  and 
saw  the  doctor  lying  on  the  bed  unconscious. 

The  back  of  the  letter,  which  was  written  on  one 
sheet  of  paper,  was  covered  by  illegible  writing, 
only  a  word  here  and  there  standing  out  plainly;  the 
others  being  scratched  out  or  tailing  off  into  scrawls. 
It  appeared  from  this  that  Dr.  Steger  had  attempted 
while  dying,  as  he  thought,  to  diagnose  symptoms 
of  poisoning  and  to  describe  his  feelings  as  he  went 
under  the  influence  of  the  chloroform  and  morphine. 

There  were  a  few  lines  of  zigzag  writing  then 
the  word  "dizzy";  another  line  or  two  in  which 
"mental  coma"  occurred;  another  line  in  which 
' '  change  of  nature ' '  was  clear  enough.  The  rest 
couldn  't  be  made  out. 

On  an  envelope  near  the  letter  Dr.  Steger  had 
written,  after  he  had  taken  the  poisons,  apparently: 

"As  I  am  sitting  here  in  room  17  as  sane  as  I 
have  been  for  three  weeks  and  expecting  to  die 
within  an  hour,  I  want  to  say  that  the  book  of  'Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde'  is  none  too  strong." 

Two  lines  followed,  but  the  writing  couldn't  be 
deciphered. 


STUDYING  THE  SUICIDES 


Yale  Professor  Makes  An  Analysis  of  the  Causes 
and  Means  of  Death. 

Aroused  by  the  continued  growth  of  the 
suicidal  tendency,  the  educational  leaders  of 
the  country  have  turned  to  its  study  and 
have  begun  to  classify  the  facts  to  such  an 
extent  that  something  of  remedy  may  pres- 
ently be  evolved.  Said  the  New  York 
"World : 

For  years  Prof.  William  Bacon  Baily,  Ph.  D.,  of 
Yale  University,  has  made  a  serious  and  exhaustive 
study  of  suicide.  The  averages,  estimates  and  com- 
parisons given  in  his  story  here  are  taken  from  a 
collection  of  thousands  of  suicides  and  are  both 
accurate  and  reliable: 

"The  study  of  suicide  is  rendered  extremely  diffi- 
cult in  this  country  from  the  lack  of  reliable  statis- 
tics. The  government  has  done  nothing  to  assist, 
and  the  registration  areas  of  the  various  states  are 
lamentably  small.  There  are  some  records,  but  from 
a  study  of  these  no  accurate  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions throughout  the  country  can  be  gained. 

"Out  of  10,000  suicides,  7,781  are  males  and  2,219 
females.  In  Maine  the  ratio  is  roughly  3  to  1;  in 
Ehode  Island,  3%  to  1,  and  in  Connecticut,  4  to  1. 

"The  numbers  in  the  different  age  groups  can  be 
shown  best  in  the  following  table: 

Totals  Males    Females 

Under    twenty 635  339  296 

Twenty  to  thirty 2,261  1,592  669 

Thirty  to  forty 2,381  1,831  559 

Forty  to  fifty 1,874  1,593  281 

Fifty  to  sixty 1,316  1,122  194 

Sixty  to  seventy 808  725  83 

Seventy  and  over 344  296  48 

Unknown    381  283  38 

Totals     110,000         7,781  2,219 

"When  we  take  the  percentage  of  males  and  fe- 
males committing  suicide  during  the  different  ten- 
year  periods,  we  find  there  are  decided  differences 


which  are  not  clearly  brought  out  in  the  preceding 
table.  Before  the  fortieth  year  less  than  half  the 
males  are  included,  while  of  the  females  more  than 
two-thirds,  showing  that  females  commit  suicide  at 
a  much  earlier  age  in  this  country. 

"When  we  consider  the  percentage  of  males  and 
females  with  respect  to  different  conjugal  condi- 
tions, we  find  that  single,  widowed  and  divorced  wo- 
men commit  suicide  more  than  do  men  in  like 
situations.  But  the  married  men  are  slightly  higher 
in  the  scale  than  the  wives.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  struggle  for  existence  bears 
most  heavily  upon  the  women  who  are  trying  to 
support  themselves. 

"Among  the  single  the  maximum  number  of 
cases  occurs  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30,  among 
the  married  between  30  and  40,  the  widowed  be- 
tween 60  and  70,  the  divorced  between  60  and  70, 
while  of  those  whose  conjugal  condition  was  un- 
known the  age  was  also  unknown.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration  those  whose  conjugal  condition  was 
unknown  we  find  that  in  every  case  the  shape  of 
the  curve  (in  a  statistical  table)  is  regular,  except 
that  in  the  record  of  the  widowed  there  is  a  second 
maximum  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50. 

"Among  the  males  the  maximum  number  of  'sin- 
gle' falls  between  20  and  30;  married,  between  40 
and  50;  widowed,  between  60  and  70.  With  the 
females  the  case  is  slightly  different.  Here  the 
maximum  for  the  single  is  between  20  and  30; 
married,  between  30  and  40;  widowed,  between  40 
and  50;   divorced,  between  50  and  60. 

"Shooting  is  the  favorite  method  of  taking  one's 
life  in  this  country,  followed  closely  by  poison. 
Almost  exactly  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  included 
under  these  two  heads. 

"Hanging  is  by  no  means  as  common  as  in  the 
northern  portions  of  Europe,  nor  drowning,  as  in 
the  southern  countries.  More  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  cases  of  drowning  in  this  country  occur  in  the 
three  summer  months.  In  Maine  hanging  is  still 
the  favorite  method.  Jumping,  poison  and  gas  are 
confined  principally  to  the  cities.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  this  should  be  the  case  with  gas  and  jumping, 
but  not  so  with  poison.  In  the  Southern  states 
shooting  is  much  more  frequent  than  poison. 
Methods  Totals       Males     Females 

Shooting    3,247         2,980  267 

Drowning    800  490  310 

Poison    2,750         1,831  919 

Cutting    810  695  115 

Gas     666  466  200 

Jumping    473  350  123 

Hanging    952  750  202 

Miscellaneous     302  219  83 

Totals     10,000         7,781  2,219 

Poison  Preferred  by  Females. 

' '  In  every  age  group  there  are  more  males  who 
take  their  lives  by  shooting  than  by  any  other 
method,  although  up  to  the  sixtieth  year  poison 
approaches  it  very  closely.  Poison  is  the  favorite 
method  with  the  females  at  every  period  except 
over  seventy,  when  the  maximum  number  of  females 
falls  in  an  earlier  age  group  than  does  that  for 
males.  In  shooting  the  reverse  is  true,  but  in  the 
others  the  maximum  is  identical.  In  poison  and 
hanging  more  suicides  occurred  after  the  fortieth 
year  than  before  it  among  the  males.  In  shooting 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  among  females  hap- 
pened before  the  thirtieth  year,  while  among  the 
males  only  a  little  over  25  per  cent  are  found. 

"By  drowning  and  poison  there  are  actually  more 
cases  of  suicide  among  females  than  males  before 
the  thirtieth  year,  and  during  the  earliest  age  group 
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deaths  from  gas  are  two  and  one-half  times  aa 
common  among  females  as  males.  For  young  women 
then,  drowning,  poison  and  gas  appear  attrac- 
tive, while  among  males  there  are  fewer  cases  in 
the  earliest  age  group  than  in  any  other  for  gas, 
and  for  both  drowning  and  poison  the  period  over 
seventy  is  the  only  one  that  falls  below  that  under 
twenty.  For  males  under  thirty  years  the  number 
by  shooting  is  nearly  one  and  one-half  times  as 
numerous  as  poison  and  hanging  in  the  same  period, 
while  after  sixty  years  the  numbers  from  the  two 
latter  methods  are  far  more  numerous  than  by 
shooting. 

"There  has  always  been  a  tendency  shown  by 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject  of  suicide  to  put 
all  doubtful  -cases  under  the  head  of  despondency 
or  of  insanity,  and  as  a  result  these  have  been  a 
great  catch-all,  reaching  beyond  justifiable  propor- 
tions. In  a  sense  it  is  true  that  all  suicides  are  the 
result  of  despondency,  unless  we  go  to  the  length  of 
accepting  the  doctrine  that  when  a  man  takes  his 
own  life  he  is  temporarily  insane. 

"Despondency  is  the  leading  motive,  claiming 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  victims.  Business  loss,  ill- 
health  and  insanity  follow  in  order  with  about  13 
per  cent  each.  Then  follow  disappointment  in  love, 
with  the  remaining  motives  far  in  the  rear. 

Motive  Totals  Male     Females 

Despondency    2,207  1,596  431 

Business  loss    1,398  1,300  98 

Insanity     1,361  1,013  348 

Hi-health     1,300  969  340 

Disappointed    in    love 900  627  273 

Doiftestic    troubles 773  544  229 

Fear  of  disgrace 539  429  140 

Grief    427  267  160 

Alcoholism    418  390  23 

Chagrin    294  225  69 

Miscellaneous  &  unknown  559  421  138 

Totals     10,000         7,781  2,319 

"Among  the  females  despondency  is  also  in  the 
lead,  but  is  closely  followed  by  insanity  and  ill- 
health.  Business  loss  is,  on  the  contrary,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  list.  Whenever  the  affections  are 
wounded,  as  in  grief,  disappointed  love  and  domestic 
trouble,  we  find  that  the  rate  among  women  is  high- 
er than  among  men.  Ill-health,  too,  weighs  more 
heavily  upon  them,  possibly  upon  their  more  fre- 
quent sickness  and  the  discouragement  resulting 
therefrom.  Chagrin  also  atiects  their  sensitive  na- 
tures. It  is  easy  to  see  why  their  rate  from  alco- 
holism is  below,  and  the  worries  of  business  are 
also,  as  a  rule,  removed  from  them.  Large  numbers 
of  men  who  have  committed  murder  and  who 
have  disgrace,  imprisonment  and  possibly  an  ignoble 
death  staring  them  in  the  face,  prefer  to  take  their 
own  lives  on  tne  spot.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
proportion  of  suicides  who  wish  to  avoid  disgrace 
is  so  high  among  males. 

"Under  the  twentieth  year  more  commit  suicide 
from   unhappy  love   affairs  than   any  other  reason. 

"It  is  of  interest  to  note  on  what  day  the  great- 
est number  of  cases  occurs,  and  the  distribution 
throughout  the  week.  This  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  In  each  case  seven  hundred  throughout 
the  week  were  taken  as  the  base,  and  if  the  distri- 
bution were  uniform  there  would  be  one  hundred  on 
each  day.  This  will  afford  a  basis  ot  comparison 
with  the  district  conditions  in  other  countries: 

Totals       Males     Females 

Sunday     110.2         107.3         123.1 

Monday     119.2         118.4         122.6 

Tuesda[y     97  98.7  94.8 

Wednesday     96.3  97.0  93.6 


Thursday    88.2  88.4  97.6 

Friday    96.6  98.6  89.5 

Saturday    91.0  91.6  88.9 

"Monday  is  the  favorite  day,  followed  by  Sun- 
day. From  Monday  down  to  and  including  Thurs- 
day there  is  a  gradual  fall,  but  on  Friday  there  is 
a  sudden  rise  that  cannot  be  easily  explained.  Sat- 
urday is  next  to  Thursday,  the  lowest  day  in  the 
week.  For  those  who  have  endured  throughout 
the  week  there  is  the  pay  day  at  hand,  followed 
by  a  day  of  rest. 

"I  know  of  no  case  in  which  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  determine  during  what  portion  of  the 
day  suicides  take  place  in  this  country,  and  since 
the  material  was  at  hand  for  such  a  study  it  was 
thought  best  to  introduce  it  in  this  article.  It  is 
impossible  to  discover  the  exact  hour  at  which  all 
suicides  occurred,  and  if  the  attempt  were  made 
to  be  as  accurate  as  this,  nearly  30  per  cent  must  be 
classified  as  unknown. 

Nine  to  Midnight  Preferred  Time. 

"Beginning  at  midnight  there  is  a  continuous  in- 
crease until  6  p.  m.  The  three  hours  from  6  to  9 
p.  m.  show  a  slight  falling  off,  while  irom  9  in  the 
evening  until  midnight  the  period  is  of  greatest 
frequency.  Suicides  on  account  of  ill  health  and 
insanity  are  common  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  alcoholism  and  chagrin  later  in  the  fore- 
noon, despondency  in  the  afternoon,  and  disappoint- 
ed love  and  tamily  trouble  late  in  the  evening. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cases  by  gas  come  be- 
tween the  hours  of  9  in  the  evening  and  3  in  the 
morning.  Shooting  is  the  most  regularly  distributed 
Oi  any.  Drowning  and  hanging  are  most  common 
in  the  afternoon,  poison  in  tHe  late  afternoon  and 
evening.  Of  the  cases  of  murder  followed  by  the 
suicide  of  the  murderer  about  70  per  cent  are  be- 
tween 6  in  the  afternoon  and  midnight.  Afternoon 
and  evening  is  then  the  time  when  those  with 
suicidal  mania  should  be  most  closely  watched." 


OSLEB'S  THEORY  BLAMED 


Cleveland  Health  Officer  Declares  Much  Suicide  Due 
to  Old  Age  Doctrine. 

Cleveland,  O. — On  Dr.  Osier,  noted  for  his  "old 
age  suicide"  theory,  is  placed  the  blame  for  fifty 
suicides  in  Cleveland  last  year.  Out  of  eighty-three 
cases  of  self-destruction  in  this  city  during  1905, 
fifty  of  those  who  killed  themselves  were  past  the 
age  of  forty  years. 

In  commenting  upon  this  fact,  shown  by  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  health  department  for  1905, 
Health  officer  i'riedrich  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  agitation  resulting  from  the  announcement 
of  the  Osier  theory  was  responsible  for  this  con- 
dition. 

"Many  of  these,  on  reading  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Osier  concerning  the  age  when  men  passed  the 
period  of  usefulness  and  his  theory  regarding  their 
being  put  out  of  the  way  when  the  period  of  use- 
fulness was  over,  become  despondent,"  said  he. 
— Chicago    Tribune. 


MAN'S  LIFE   IS   SAVED  BY  TRICK 


Would-Be  Suicide  Given  a  Bottle  of  Water  Instead 
of  Carbolic  Acid. 

Cleveland,  O. — The  ruse  of  a  drug  clerk  prevented 
Sam  Saumway,  a  coachman  in  the  employ  of  L.  E. 
Holden,  from  carrying  into  effect  his  plan  of  self- 
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destruction.  Believing  that  he  was  swallowing 
carbolic  acid,  Saumway  almost  emptied  a  four- 
ounce  bottle  which  contained  only  water. 

He  had  been  suffering  from  illness  for  some  time, 
which  prevented  him  from  sleeping.  He  called  at 
Phillip  Stett's  saloon  at  219  Cedar  avenue.  He  con- 
fided to  Stett  that  he  was  tired  of  life  and  wanted 
to  die.  He  left  the  saloon  and  entered  Smithnight's 
drug  store  directly  across  the  street.  Stett  watched 
Saumway  and  saw  him  make  a  purchase.  Hurry- 
ing to  the  drug  store  he  was  informed  by  the  clerk 
that  Saumway  had  purchased  carbolic  acid.  Saum- 
way returned  to  the  saloon  and  Stett  and  the  drug 
clerk  ran  after  him. 

The  clerk  obtained  possession  of  the  poison  by 
saying  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  and  given  sweet  \ 
oil  instead  of  carbolic  acid.  Returning  to  the  store 
Saumway  received  a  bottle  filled  with  water,  but 
labeled  "carbolic  acid."  He  then  returned  the 
second  time  to  Stett's  saloon  and  there  drank  the 
contents  of  the  bottle.     Patrolmen  Fager  and  Hu- 


berty  took  the  man  in  custody  preventing  him  from 
making  further  attempt  at  suicide.  Saumway 's 
home  is  in   vnckliffe. — Chicago  Tribune. 


MAKES   OWN   COFFIN;   LAID   IN  IT 


Indianian    Divides    Money    and    Property    Among 
Neighbors  and  Dies. 

Buena  Vista,  Ind. — John  Wilson,  a  bachelor  far- 
mer, aged  63,  will  be  buried  in  the  coffin  which  he 
made  tor  himself  in  the  last  two  days  of  his  life. 
Feeling  that  death  was  approaching  rapidly,  he 
called  a  carpenter  friend  to  his  aid  and  con- 
structed the  coffin  from  wood  which  he  had  kept 
in  his  nouse  forty  years  for  the  purpose.  He  then 
called  in  his  neighbors  and  divided  his  money  and 
farm  among  them,  producing  a  chart  of  .the  farm 
to  show  how  he  wished  the  land  to  be  divided. 
Death  came  a  few  short  hours  after  ne  had  finished 
his  tasks. — Chicago  Becord-Herald. 


Lullaby 

Sleepy  little,  creepy  little  goblins  in  the  gloaming. 

With   their   airy   little,    fairy   little    faces    all    aglow, 
Winking  little,   blinking  little  brownies   gone   a-roaming, 

Hear  the  rustling  little,  bustling  little  footfalls  as  they  go, 
Laughing  little,  chaffing  little  voices  sweetly  singing 
In  the  dearest  little,  queerest  little  baby  lullabies. 
Creep !  Creep !  Creep ! 
Time  to  go  to  sleep! 
Baby  playing  'possum  with  his  big  brown  eyes! 


Cricket  in  the  thicktet  with  the  oddest  little  clatter 

Sings  his  rattling  little,  prattling  little,  tattling  little  tune; 
Fleet  the  feet  of  tiny  stars  go  patter,  patter,  patter. 

As  they  scamper  from  the  heavens  at  the  rising  of  the  moon. 
Beaming  little,    gleaming-  little  fireflies   go   dreaming 
To  the  dearest  little,  queerest  little  baby  lullabies. 
Creep !  Creep !  Creep ! 
Time  to  go  to  sleep ! 
Baby  playing  'possrm  with  his  big  brown  eyes! 

W.  Foley,  in  Talent. 
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CZAR:      "WHY  THIS  BEATS  MY  COSSACKS!" 

— Adapted   fr,oin    International    Syndicate. 


European  Countries  Influenced  by  Strong  Undercurrents 
of  Popular  Self-Assertion. 


Czar  Has  Become  More  Anxious  Than  De  Witte  for  Constitutional 

Government.  —  German    Imperialism  Checked.  — 

Chinese  Masses  Become  Ambitious. 


Whether  due  to  the  influence  of  popular 
conditions  in  America,  or  to  the  fact  that 
historic  movements  of  magnitude  go  in 
cycles  irrespective  of  geography  and  races, 
certain  it  is  that  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
of  Asia  are  undergoing  a  revision  similar  to 
that  in  America.  The  Czar,  for  instance,  it 
is  now  learned,  has  turned,  like  Mayor  Weav- 
er, against  the  bureaucrats  and  has  become 
more  impatient  than  De  Witte  for  the  in- 
stallation of  popular  rights.  The  elections 
in  Great  Britain  have  given  singular  force 
to  public  opinion,  to  the  demands  of  labor, 
and  to  the  plaint  of  Ireland.  The  popular 
feeling  in  Germany  has  overriden  the  trend 
of  the  government  toward  war  with  France 
in  connection  with  the  Moroccan  incident. 
In  Prance  itself,  a  distinct  son  of  the  soil  and 
a  semi-radical  has  been  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency.   In  Austria,  so  great  is  the  insistency 


of  public  feeling  in  the  Hungarian  crisis  that 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  been  driven  to 
the  desperate  resort  of  threatening  an  im- 
perial absolutism.  And,  finally,  in  China,  the 
great  mass  of  the  race,  responding  blindly 
and  in  some  instances  savagely,  to  the  awak- 
ening which  recent  years  have  brought  upon 
them,  is  rising  in  violent  protest  against 
everything  which  seems  to  its  yet  untrained 
intelligence  to  imperil  the  development  of 
the  nation  per  se. 


liEADEBSHIF  OF  THE  DEFEATED 


How  Balfour  Bctained  the  Ascendancy  Despite  His 
Failure  in  Elections. 

In  Great  Britain,  results  in  the  direction 
above  alluded  to,  have  come  about  with  a 
comprehensiveness  that  has  not  been  re- 
corded in  that  country  since  the  famous  agi- 
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tation  over  the  Corn  Laws.  Premier  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  and  the  Liberals  carried  the 
elections  with  such  a  sweeping  majority  that 
the  only  question  of  any  interest  that  seemed 
to  remain  unsettled  was  the  one  indicated  in 
the  following  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News : 

London. — The  crowning  interest  of  the  week  is 
the  question  of  unionist  leadership.  The  conserva- 
tive party  in  parliament  is  a  mere  remnant,  but 
Chamberlain  and  Balfour  are  still  the  greatest  out- 
standing figures  in  British  polities,  and  liberals  and 
radicals  are  equally  guessing  at  the  outcome  of  the 
most  difficult  problem  of  the  last  half  century. 

Logically,  the  situation  is  extremely  simple.  On 
the  one  hand  is  Chamberlain,  a  leader  of  men,  hold- 
ing strong  convictions,  owning  the  allegiance  of  80 
per  cent  of  the  unionist  party,  a  master  of  political 
organization,  democratic,  even  radical  in  some  re- 
spects, and  appealing  strongly  to  the  sentiments  and 
interests  of  a  large  section  of  the  working  classes 
who  are  now  so  important  a  factor  in  English  poli- 
tics. 

On  the  other  hand  is  Balfour,  the  man  in  posses- 
sion, identified  for  a  generation  with  the  conser- 
vative party,  of  extraordinary  personal  charm,  a 
scholar  without  pedantry,  with  a  keen  intellect 
which  cuts  like  a  knife,  of  unrivaled  debating  pow- 
er, a  representative  of  the  aristocracy  of  birth, 
learning  and  religion  which  secretly  dreads  Cham- 
berlain as  an  iconoclastic  man  of  the  people.  But 
Balfour  is  completely  out  of  touch  with  the  modern 
trend  of  opinion  and  helpless  as  a  child  where  party 
organization  is  concerned. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  man  is 
best  fitted  for  the  leadership,  but  British  innate 
loyalty  to  old  favorites  which  makes  audiences  ap- 
plaud actors  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  keeps 
women  long  past  50  in  undisputed  title  of  public 
beauties  is  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  change. 
To  retain  Balfour  as  leader  may  cause  much  grumb- 
ling, but  his  forcible  retirement  would  make  im- 
placable enemies  of  a  strong  minority  and  practi- 
cally of  the  church  section.  The  curious  feature  of 
the  whole  affair  is  that  Chamberlain  and  Balfour 
are  genuinely  loyal  to  each  other. 


JAPAN  SICK  OF  ENGLAND? 


Alliance    Roundly   Denounced   By    a    vVell    Known 
Japanese  Statesman. 

Underneath  the  movement  which  resulted 
in  Campbell-Bannerman's  election  was, 
among  other  things,  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  condition  of  the  British 
army.  Curiously  enough,  just  at  this  time 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Japanese 
Diet  expressed  a  trenchant  criticism  of 
Britain's  military  condition.  Said  the  Irish 
"World,  explaining  the  alleged  animus  behind 
the  Japanese  statesman's  attack: 

Tokip. — Japan  is  heartily  tired  of  her  alliance 
with  England.  More  and  more  the  impression  grows 
that  England  has  simply  sought  a  compact  with 
the  new  power  in  the  Orient  to  bolster  up  her  wan- 
ing power  in  the  East.  A  very  outspoken  anti- 
English  party  has  been  formed  by  such  prominent 


men  as  Lieutenant-General  Viscount  Tani,  former 
minister  of  commerce  and  a  member  of  the  Japanese 
parliament;  Tukamoto  Sel,  the  well  known  states- 
man, and  Ozaki  Jakio,  mayor  of  Tokio. 

In  an  article  in  the  Conservative  paper,  Nippon, 
M.  Tokamoto  Sel  says: 

"I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance.  The  war  with  Russia  was  the  result  of 
our  first  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  Russia  having 
originally  no  intention  of  getting  into  a  war  with 
us.  The  alliance  forced  Russia  into  the  war.  Not 
without  reason  European  and  Russian  statesmen 
say  that  England  goaded  both  of  the  countries  in 
the  conflict. 

"Nevertheless  the  alliance  has  been  renewed, 
and  as  a  result  the  horizon  in  the  Orient  is  again 
clouded. 

"England  needs  the  army  of  Japan,  and  only  for 
that  reason  is  she  posing  as  Japan's  friend.  ■  We 
have  not  been  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  this,  and 
have  been  enticed  into  an  alliance. 

"England's  navy  was  the  best  in  the  world  at 
the  time  of  Nelson,  but  a  long  peace  has  weakened 
it.    It  is  perhaps  even  weaker  than  was  Russia's. 

"Bnglana's  army  is  the  poorest  in  the  world, 
and  her  military  system  is  absolutely  impossible. 
Her  soldiers  fight  only  because  they  are  paid  to  do 
so.  The  ofiicers  are  sons  of  rich  parents,  who  con- 
sider the  military  service  only  a  pastime,  and  who 
possess  no  military  training.  To  throw  one's  self 
into  the  arms  of  England  is  to  commit  suicide. 

"Besides,  England  has  no  sense  of  honor,  no  polit- 
ical principles.  She  forgave  and  forgot  the  atroci- 
ties committed  by  the  Russian  Baltic  Squadron  in 
the  North  Sea  when  she  was  paid  a  paltry  amount, 
and  allowed  the  fleet  to  pass  through  the  Channel. 
Had  she  been  a  true  friend  of  Japan  she  would  have 
forbidden  it  to  continue  its  voyage. 

' '  In  case  of  another  war  between  Japan  and 
Russia,  England  would  very  soon  find  a  pretext  to 
let  us  fight  alone,  but  in  case  of  an  attack  on  India, 
she  would  force  us  to  come  to  her  assistance." 


CHINESE  ILL-WILL  GROWING 


Orientalists  Believe  the  Movement  Will  Soon  ASect 
All  Poreigners. 

Far-sighted  observers  of  public  affairs 
have  been  expecting  for  a  long  time  that 
when  once  the  populace  of  China  began  to 
respond  to  the  awakening  which  reached 
the  officials  quite  a  while  ago,  there  would 
be  some  serious  consequences.  The  follow- 
ing from  the  New  York  Times  shows  how 
well  the  apprehension  was  grounded: 

Washington. — Reports  continue  to  pour  into  the 
department  of  state  from  diplomatic  and  consular 
agents  in  China  regarding  the  rapid  increase  of  feel- 
ing against  Americans  and  things  American  as  ex- 
pressed in  edicts  issued  by  local  authorities  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  empire. 

For  six  months  the  situation  in  China  has  been 
the  subject  of  genuine  concern  to  the  department, 
and  Mr.  Rockhill,  the  minister  at  Peking,  is  under 
instruction  to  keep  Washington  thoroughly  and  fre- 
quently informed  regarding  it. 

While  it  is  not  admitted  that  the  situation  is  one 
01  immediate  danger,  the  officials  here  would  not  be 
at  all  surprised  at  any  developments  a  month  may 
bring  forth.     Although  at  the  outset  all  that  was 
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A  GOING  CONCERN. 

Snow  Man  (to  Himself):  "I  Wish  Someone   Would  Give  Me   'Protection'  Against  This 
Sort   of   Thing." 

— London  Punch. 
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demanded  was  a  return  to  the  provisions  of  the 
original  exclusion  treaty  of  1880,  which  excluded 
from  this  country  Chinese  laborers  without  speciiy- 
ing  the  classes  of  Chinese  which  should  be  admitted, 
in  some  provinces  manifestos  have  been  issued  de- 
claring that  if  the  boycott  is  rigidly  adhered  to 
America  will  be  forced  to  forego  any  exclusion  at 
all.  Such  expressions  have  been  immediately  de- 
nied by  Mr.  Bockhill  at  Peking. 

Although  directed  primarily  against  Americans, 
the  feeling  of  ill-will  that  seems  to  be  growing  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire  is  interpreted  by  Orien- 
talists as  having  a  far  deeper  meaning.  In  a  word, 
it  is  declared  to  be  anti-foreign,  and  there  are  indi- 
cations that  all  foreigners,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  Japanese,  will  soon  be  as  much  affected 
as  the  Americans. 

Informal  representations  regarding  the  Chinese 
situation  have  already  been  exchanged  between 
some  of  the  European  powers,  but  thus  far  this 
country  has  not  called  foreign  nations  into  consulta- 
tion because  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  among 
the  European  powers  that  the  Chinese  are  unjustly 
discriminated  against  by  the  American  government, 
and  so  long  as  the  anti-foreign  feeling  ^s  confined  to 
Americans  the  Europeans  will,  it  is  expected,  bide 
their  time. 


THREATEN  A  BOXEB  MASSACRE 


China  Seems  to  Be   On  the  Eve  of  An  Outbreak 
of  Large  Scope. 

By  the  time  the  Pandex  went  to  press  the 
wave  of  anti-foreign  feeling  had  reached 
what  appeared  to  he  a  critical  height,  of 
which  the  following  from  the  Kansas  City 
Times  was  a  brief  summary: 

Shanghai,  China. — The  anti-American  agitation 
here  is  spreading  and  is  fast  becoming  a  general 
anti-foreign  movement.  Foreigners  are  insulted  in 
the  streets  and  all  except  the  Japanese  are  cursed 
openly,  with  cries  of  "Drive  the  foreign  devils  into 
the  sea."  Consuls  of  countries  other  than  America 
who  helped  along  the  anti-American  feeling  for 
business  reasons  are  now  horror  stricken  at  the  un- 
expected general  result  and  are  doing  pverything 
possible  to  stop  the  movement 's  spread. 

Chinese  officials  show  more  insolence  than  the 
oldest  white  residents  ever  remember  of  seeing. 
Since  the  Japanese  beat  the  Russians  there  has  been 
a  decided  stiffening  of  the  backbone  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  in  their  treatment  of  Europeans. 

It  is  feared  that  if  Peking  does  not  take  decisive 
action,  a  repetition  of  the  Boxer  massacres  probably 
will  result.  The  situation  is  much  in  ore  serious  than 
that  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  in  which 
the  legations  were  besieged. 


MAT  LIFT.  CHINESE  BOYCOTT 


Secretary  Metcalf  Approves  Report  Urging  Revision 
of  Exclusion  Act. 

The  immediate  motive  for  the  Chinese 
anti-foreign  hostilities  was  the  protest 
against  the  American  act  excluding  Chinese 
laborers  and  imposing  a  vexatious  system  of 
examination  upon  other  Chinamen  entering 


the  country.  United  States  officials,  appre- 
ciating the  gravity  of  the  resentment  and  de- 
siring to  extend  evidence  of  willingness  to 
make  changes,  took  the  course  of  procedure 
reported  as  follows  in  the  Associated  Press : 

Washington,  D.  C. — Secretary  Metcalf  of  the 
department  of  commerce  and  labor  recently  took 
most  important  action,  which  is  expected  to  con- 
siderably ameliorate  the  friction  between  this  coun- 
try and  China,  and  perhaps  cause  the  abandonment 
of  the  anti-American  boycott,  when  he  approved  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  of  the  bureau  of 
immigration  providing  for  a  radical  revision  of  the 
existing  regulations  under  which  Chinese  may  enter 
and  reside  in  the  United  States. 

The  commission 's  report  touches  by  way  of  eithei 
excision  or  amendment  twenty-four  of  the  existing 
regulations,"  all  of  the  changes  being  made  in  the 
direction  of  liberalization. 

Besides  certain  alterations  that  promise  to  avoid 
delay  in  landing  Chinese  who  apply  for  admission, 
other  alterations  have  been  made  where  possible, 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  any  action  that  would 
seem  offensive,  provided  that  the  object  intended 
by  such  regulations  could  be  accomplished  otherwise. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  the  committee  recom- 
mended the  discontinuance  of  the  Bertillon  system 
of  identification. 

Another  amendment  of  the  regulations  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  a  requirement  that  the 
administrative  officers  should  advise  Chinese  persona 
before  their  departure  from  the  United  States  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  they  would  be  admitted  upon 
their  return.  Provisions  also  are  made  for  notifica- 
tion of  Chinese  persons  who  have  been  denied  ad- 
mission at  the  ports  of  entry  of  their  right  to  appeal 
from  such  denial  to  the  secretary. 


CZAR   JOINS   WITH   KAISER 


Russia  Arrays  Herself  on  the  Side  of  Germany  in 
New  Grouping  of  the  Powers. 

Throughout  the  revolutionary  crisis  in 
Russia,  there  were  constant  rumors  that  the 
German  emperor  was  endeavoring  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  cement  an  alli- 
ance with  his  neighbor.  Color  was  finally 
given  to  these  rumors  by  the  following  report 
in  the  Associated  Press  after  the  revolution- 
ary troubles  had  virtually  been  overcome : 

St.  Petersburg. — A  new  grouping  of  the  powers 
of  Europe,  with  Germany  and  Russia  arrayed  side 
by  side  in  the  closest  friendship,  and  the  mis- 
matched alliance  of  the  empire  with  republican 
France  lagging  in  the  rear,  was  forecasted  by  the 
words  of  Emperor  Nicholas  at  a  gala  luncheon  at 
Tsarskoe-Selo  recently,  in  honor  of  Emperor  Wil- 
liam's birthday. 

Rising  to  his  feet  before  a  brilliant  company  of 
Russian  and  German  representatives  to  propose  a 
toast  to  the  uerman  emperor,  Emperor  Nicholas 
lifted  his  glass  and  said,  slowly  and  distinctly,  as 
if  weighing  every  word: 

"I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  king  of  Prussia,  my  brother  and  very 
dear  friend." 
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Czar's  Significant  Words. 
The  phrases  chosen  were  significant  enough  in 
themselves,  the  emperor  in  previous  years  having 
proposed  the  health  of  the  emperor-king  without  the 
qualifying  expression  of  brotherhood  and  friendship, 
but  turning  to  Herr  von  8eoen,  the  German  ambas- 
sador, who  was  standing  at  his  right,  the  emperor 
grasped  him  by  the  hand  and  is  reported  to  have 
said: 


bassy  staff,  Court  Minister  Fredericks,  and  many 
high  dignitaries  of  the  court,  generals,  admirals, 
and  all  the  Russian  knights  of  the  German  Order 
of  the  Black  Eagle,  while  the  presence  of  Count 
de  Witte,  the  premier,  and  the  Count  Lamsdorff, 
the  foreign  minister,  gave  ministerial  sanction  to 
the  significant  utterance. 

All  were  in  lull  uniform.    The  emperor  and  Grand 
Duke  Michael  wore  the  uniforms  of  the  Prussian 


A  BIT  OF  INTEENATIONAIj  HISTORY. 


-South    Bend    Tribune. 


"Frere,  c'est  plus  que  allie."   ("Brother,  that's 
more  than  ally.") 

Scene  of  Momentous  Utterance. 
The  stage  of  the  momentous  utterance  was  the 
great  dining  hall  of  the  Alexander  or  "Little" 
palace  at  Tsarskoe-Selo,  where  the  governor  has  his 
winter  residence.  The  empress  and  Grand  Duke 
Michael  were  present  at  the  luncheon,  to  which  were 
invited,  besides  all  the  members  of  the  German  em- 


regiments  of  which  they  are  honorary  commanders. 
The  emperor's  choice  of  the  word  "ally"  indi- 
cates that  the  defensive  alliance  with  France  is 
still  considered  binding,  but  undoubtedly,  as  has 
been  the  gossip  in  diplomatic  circles  here  for  some 
time,  not  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  th£  letter  of  the 
treaty  providing  for  common  action  only  in  case 
France  is  not  the  aggressor,  and  there  is  no  telling 
how  soon  it  will  be  allowed  to  pass  into  desuetude. 
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THREATENED  BY  QEEMAN  AMBITION 


Belgium  Alarmed  by  Tremendous  Massing  of  Troops 
on  Borders. 

Another  phase  of  the  German  emperor's 
alleged  martial  inclinations,  as  manifested 
in  his  entente  with  the  Czar,  is  reflected  in 
the  following  from  the  Philadelphia  North 
American : 

The  war  scare  how  prevailing  cbiefly  upon  the 
French  and  German  frontiers,  where  the  enormous 
military  preparations  of  both  sides  naturally  alarm 
the  populace  has  caused  even  the  Belgian  author- 
ities  to   grow   anxious. 

General  Pierce,  commander  of  the  Liege  district, 
notified  the  Belgian  war  office  that  Germany  re- 
cently massed  a  full  army  corps  in  a  frontier  camp 
at  Eisenborn,  and  asked  lor  instructions.  The  war 
minister  replied: 

"It  IS  your  duty  to  consider  the  question  and  to 
take  eventually  the  measures  necessary  to  assure  the 
defense  of  our  eastern  frontier." 

This  Belgian  uneasiness  is  due  probably  to  a  re- 
port current  in  diplomatic  circles  in  regard  to 
Germany 's  ultimate  intentions,  which  was  ex- 
plained to  the  correspondent  of  The  North  Ameri- 
can yesterday  by  a  pessimist  member  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps. 

He  a&rmed  that  it  is  the  Kaiser's  plan  to  crush 
France  at  the  first  opportunity,  but  not  to  demand 
any  further  cession  of  French  home  territory. 

Instead,  he  contemplates  inducing  Belgium  and 
Holland  to  nominal  independence,  imposing  a  cus- 
tom union  which  will  nearly  give  him  control  of  the 
commerce  of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  and  the  vir- 
tual transfer  of  the  Congo,  the  Dutch  colonies,  Mad- 
agascar, French  West  Africa  and  French  Indo- 
china to  German  jurisdiction. 

Such,  indeed,  may  be  one  of  Emperor  William 's 
ambitious  dreams,  but  few  responsible  statesmen 
now  believe  that  he  considers  it  among  the  possible 
outcomes  of  the  Morocco  conference. 


PROTEST  AGAINST  WAR  TALK 


Remarkable  Address  to  English  People  by  Forty- 
One  Savants  of  Kaiser's  Empire. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  a  constantly  grow- 
ing socialism,  the  high  imperialism  of  Ger- 
many seems  to  have  been  exhibiting  a  reac- 
tion almost  exactly  proportionate  to  its 
growth.  This  reaction  culminated  during 
the  Moroccan  controversy  in  an  expression 
of  popular  opinion  which  had  the  effect  of 
putting  an  end  to  all  war  possibilities  for 
the  time  being.  One  phase  of  the  situation 
was  the  following,  as  published  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune : 

London. — ^Fear  of  war  between  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  has  led  forty-one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Germans  engaged  in  science,  literature,  art  and 
the  learned  professions  to  sign  a  remarkable  ad- 
dress to  the  English  people. 

The  address  was  made  public  recently.  It  protests 
against  the  statements  circulated  in  certain  papers 


tending  to  create  a  sentiment  which  "would  render 
difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  the  task  of  those 
responsible  for  peace  between  the  two  countries." 

Text  of  the  Letter. 

The  letter  continues: 

' '  We  regret  tue  form  in  which  certain  papers  in 
Germany  as  well  as  in  other  countries  on  the  conti- 
nent and  in  America  vented  their  feelings  during 
the  late  war  in  South  Africa,  but  we  assert  that 
these  attacks  were  not  the  outcome  of  any  deep- 
seated  hatred,  and  that  no  ill  feeling  now  exists 
in  Germany  against  England,  except  that  created 
from  time  to  time  by  what  we  feel  to  be  a  mis- 
representation of  German  aims  in  the  utterances  of 
English  journals  of  high  standing. 

' '  We  can  state  that  none  of  us,  though  living  in 
widely  distant  parts  of  Germany  and  moving  in 
different  spheres  of  German  society  and  of  party 
life,  ever  heard  an  attack  on  England  seriously 
discussed  or  approved  by  any  man  or  section  of 
the  German  public  worth  noticing.  Neither  have 
we  met  anybody  in  Germany  who  credited  the  gov- 
ernment with  any  intention  or  plan  to  war  with 
England. 

German  Navy  Not  for  War. 

"The  naval  policy  of  the  government,  whether 
approved  or  resisted,  is  everywhere  in  Germany 
understood  to  be  directed  solely  to  provide  what 
the  government  deems  to  be  adequate  protection 
for  the  growing  mass  of  German  shipping.  Certainly 
it  is  not  based  on  any  purpose  to  enter  a  wanton 
contest  at  sea. 

' '  We  wish  to  be  on  truly  friendly  terms  with 
England  and  with  Englishmen,  and  this  wish  is 
general  in  Germany.  Every  cultivated  German 
knows  and  venerates  the  ties  that  bind  both  na- 
tions. To  no  other  modern  country  does  German 
civilization  owe  so  much  as  it  does  to  England 
through  Shakespeare,  and  England,  from  the  time 
of  Luther  and  Holbein  to  that  of  Handel  and 
Goethe,  has  found  in  Germany  a  source  of  pure 
spiritual  and  artistic  inspiration. 

"We  believe  that  on  the  continuance  of  this  in- 
timacy between  both  countries  depends  to  a  great 
extent  the  future  and  the  fullness  of  European 
civilization.  We,  therefore,  call  on  British  men  of 
science,  on  Britain's  artists  and  painters,  on  the 
guardians  in  England  of  this  heritage,  and  on  the 
British  press  as  the  leader  of  British  feeling  and 
opinion,  to  discountenance  this  prejudice  which, 
automatically,  casts  suspicion  on  every  act  of  Ger- 
man policy,  for  we  are  sincerely  convinced  that  if 
only  this  fog  of  prejudice  could  be  dispelled  no 
step  which  the  German  government  is  likely  to 
take  and  no  feeling  which  the  German  people  may 
harbor  can  ever  rightly  endanger  the  friendship 
between  the  two  nations." 


HUNGARIANS  BOYCOTT  GOVERNMENT 


Refuse   to   Pay   Taxes   and  Drafted   Men  Decline 
Military  Examination. 

Although  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  emperor 
of  Austro-Hungary  has  stood  with  the  Czar 
of  Russia  in  believing  in  the  divine  authority 
of  the  monarch.  Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
doubtless  the  Hungarian  difficulties  would 
long  since  have  been  adjusted.  How  little 
probability  there  now  exists  of  their  early 
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adjustment  is  shown  in  the  following  from 

the  New  York  World: 

Budapest. — A  regular  boycott  of  the  government 
has  now  been  inaugurated  all  over  Hungary.  Every 
inhabitant  is  instructed  to  refuse  to  pay  his  taxes, 
and  all  young  men  drawn  for  military  service  to 
thankfully  decline  to  present  themselves  for  the 
physical  examination. 

Since  the  recent  happenings  to  the  newly  appoint- 
ed prefect  at  Debreczin,  who  was  nearly  killed  by 
the  populace,  many  appointees  have  refused  to  take 
charge  of  their  oflices,  so  tuat  several  perfecturea 
are  vacant.  Deputy  Gojary,  who  was  recently 
named  prefect  of  Goab,  has  just  been  informed  that 
any  attempt  on  his  part  to  take  possession  of  his 
oflSce  will  result  in  his  death. 


with  those  of  America,  are  now  taking  affairs 
into  their  own  hands,  is  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing description  from  the  New  York 
"World  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Catholic 
people  rallied  to  save  themselves  from  the 
consequences  of  the  Separation  Act: 

Paris. — The  abbe  of  a  parish  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  has  converted  himself  and  his  assistant  priests 
into  a  commercial  firm  to  manufacture  chocolate, 
with  the  trade-mark,  "Our  Lady  of  Work." 

"In  this  way,"  the  Abbe  explains,  "we  hope 
to  maintain  Roman  Catholicism  in  a  parish  of  40,000 
souls,  not  one  of  whom  has  a  centime  beyond  the 
daily  wage  for  manual  toil;  not  one  is  able  to  pay 


SEEING      THINGS! 


—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


The  entrances  to  the  several  palaces  of  the  pre- 
fectures are  sealed  and  a  municipal  guard  paces  up 
and  down  the  sidewalk  as  a  sentinel  in  charge. 

The  Hungarian  parliament  having  been  suspend- 
ed by  royal  decree,  all  political  life  in  the  city  is 
now  at  a  standstill. — New  York  World. 


TOEN  BY   SEPARATION   LAW 


To   Maintain   Beligion   In   a   Poor    Parish   French 
Priests  Manufacture  Chocolate. 

A  phase  of  the  quickness  with  which  the 
people   of  European  countries,   in   commoa 


a  centime  for  the  church 's  services  at  a  marriage 
or  burial. ' ' 

The  same  disastrous  situation  confronts  hundreds 
of  cures  in  even  smaller  and  poorer  places  than 
where  the  priests  are  going  into  business  for  re- 
ligion's sake.  Religion  is  practically  obliterated 
under  the  Separation  law,  which  is  now  being 
slowly  put  into  effect. 

All  sorts  of  plans  are  suggested  to  meet  the  diflS- 
culties  precipitated  by  the  sudden  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  a  country  whose  whole  relig- 
ious system  and  practice  for  centuries  was  organized 
on  the  basis  of  a  clergy  salaried  by  the  state. 

Count  de  Mun  Wants  a  Holy  War. 
Count  de  Mun,  for  instance,  proposes  a  holy  war 
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of  passive  resistance.  But  this  would  end  inevit- 
ably in  bloodshed  and  violence.  Some  bishops,  it  is 
known,  approve  Count  de  Mun's  crusade,  but  it 
is  believed  most  will  recognize  that  in  time  the 
new  system  can  be  made  to  operate  as  advantag- 
eously here  as  it  does  in  America  and  England. 

But  controversy  runs  high;  bitter  factions  begin 
to  show  themselves  within  the  church. 

The  Pope  thus  far  remains  silent  as  to  the  course 
to  be  followed,  but  he  is  known  to  be  very  indig- 
nant at  the  impatience  of  the  Catholic  leaders  in 
France.  It  was  far  from  unadvisedly  that  Cardinal 
Merry  del  Val,  the  papal  secretary  of  state,  ex- 
pressed his  dismay  that  "the  Pope,  instead  of  is- 
suing his  decree  as  a  sovereign  chief  in  the  exercise 
of  his  authority,  should  be  compelled  to  throw  him- 
self  among  angry  brawlers." 

Putting  the  Separation  law  into  practice,  the 
government  agents  are  assuming  unwisely  that  in 
making  an  inventory  of  church  valuables  they  must 
open  the  church 's  tabernacles  and  handle  consecrat- 
ed vessels  with  unconsecrated  hands.  Such  sacri- 
lege by  the  agents  has  shocked  many  even  non- 
practising  Catholics.  Some  bishops  have  refused 
to  allow  any  inventory  to  be  made  unless  ordered 
by  the  Pope.  One  bishop  complains  that  a  mayor 
deliberately  chose  an  unfrocked  priest  to  perform 
the  delicate  duty.- — New  York  World. 


GERMAN  SOCIALISTS  ACTIVE 


Arrange    to    Distribute    Revolutionary    Pamphlets 
Throughout  the  Empire. 

Probably  the  strongest  influence  against 
the  growth  of  imperialism  in  Germany  is  the 
work  of  the  socialists,  something  of  the  scope 
of  whose  campaign  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing from  the  New  York  Herald: 

Berlin. — The  social  democratic  party  has  arranged 
for  a  distribution  in  every  house  in  Berlin  and  all 
over  the  country  of  pamphlets  of  a  revolutionary 
character. 

Authorities  here  are  adopting  counter  measures. 
The  police  have  already  confiscated  140,000  pam- 
phlets at  Elberfeld  and  40,000  at  tjoerlitz. 

Socialists  are  making  preparations  to  duplicate 
the  pamphlets  in  Berlin  as  they  expect  their  con- 
fiscation at  a  late  hour. 


SAYS  BULLIONS   STARVE 


Jack  London,  Author  and  Lecturer,  Prophesies  a 
Social  Revolution. 

Socialism  is  undoubtedly  having  a  strong 

growth  in  America,  also ;  but  it  has  remained 

for  a  popular  short-story  writer  to  convert 

the  propaganda  into  the  ruddy  colors  fam- 

ilar  heretofore  only  to  the  Old  World.   Said 

the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 

Ten  million  persons  throughout  the  United  States 
are  suffering  from  chronic  starvation  and  the  con- 
dition of  thousands  of  toilers  in  sweatshops  and 
factories  is  worse  than  that  of  the  cave  dwellers. 
Thus  asserted  Jack  London,  author  and  lecturer, 
in  an  address  before  a  fair  crowd  at  the  West  Side 
Auditorium  recently  on   "The  Social  Eevolution." 


A  vivid  picture  of  the  misery  and  want  of  sweat- 
shop workers  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  was  given 
by  Mr.  London,  who  asserted  that  the  cure  for 
these  ills  was  a  social  revolution,  and  that  the  revo- 
lutionists in  Russia  who  had  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  assassination  of  government  ofiBcials 
would  be  canonized  if  they  should  be  successful 
in  their  efforts. 

"Russian  revolutionists  who  meet  legal  murder 
with  assassination,"  Mr.  London  declared,  "are 
doing  the  same  work  as  the  American  soldiers 
in  the  revolutionary  war  who  fired  volleys  of  lead 
at  the  British." 

Of  the  deplorable  condition  of  many  workers  in 
Chicago  and  throughout  the  country,  including  chil- 
dren, Mr.  London  said: 

"There  are  10,000,000  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  live  in  poverty  and  have  not  enough  to 
eat.  I  don't  mean  that  they  will  die  at  the  end  of 
this  week,  but  that  they  are  suffering  from  chronic 
starvation.  In  England,  the  instances  of  chronic 
starvation  are  numerous.  In  East  End,  London, 
the  men  you  meet  are  of  small  stature  because  they 
have  not  had  enough  to  eat.  There  is  no  sign  of 
chronic  starvation  ceasing  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  capitalist  class  gives  no  indication  of  being 
willing  to  prevent  racial  deterioration  on  this  ac- 
count. No  cave  dweller  ever  slept  as  vilely,  worked 
as  hard  and  festered  in  filth  as  do  these  poverty 
stricken  and  miserable  workers. 

"There  is  one  woman  in  Chicago,  a  garment 
worker,  who  worked  sixty  hours  a  week  sewing  on 
buttons,  and  received  but  40  cents  for  her  labor. 
Among  the  Italian  garment  workers  in  Chicago  the 
average  earnings  per  week  of  those  employed  oh 
dresses  is  90  cents,  and  among  the  pants  workers 
$1.31  a  week  is  an  average  wage.  Such  wages 
mean  starvation. 

"In  New  York,  a  woman  strangled  two  of  her 
children,  tried  to  strangle  a  third  and  then  took 
poison  after  the  family  had  been  evicted.  Starva- 
tion drove  her  to  commit  the  deed.  There  are 
80,000  children  in  the  United  States  toiling  for  6 
cents  a  day,  and  statistics  show  that  children  6 
years  of  age  have  worked  twelve  hours.  When  these 
children,  worn  out  from  their  toil,  fall  asleep  they 
are  kept  awake  by  having  water  thrown  into  their 
faces,  and  when  they  are  taken  ill  there  is  a  man 
employed  to  either  cajole  or  bully  them  into  re- 
turning to  work.  New  England  manufacturers  in- 
vest capital  in  the  South  so  that  they  may  take 
advantage  of  the  child  labor  there,  while  they  cut 
wages  in  New  England  on  the  ground  that  they 
cannot  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  elsewhere. 

"In  New  York,  with  its  numerous  millionaires, 
50,000  children  go  to  school  hungry.  Man  has  in- 
creased his  producing  power  1,000  fold  since  the 
days  of  the  cave  man,  and  yet  thousands  are  starv- 
ing. 

"Chaotic  and  idiotic  management  by  the  capital- 
ist class,  which  has  held  the  reins  of  power,  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  condition.  Such  management  has 
resulted  in  graft  in  councils,  bribery  in  legislatures 
and  the  plundering  of  the  treasuries  of  working- 
men.  Old-time  Fourth  of  July  patriotism  does  not 
appeal  to  the  man  whose  head  has  been  broken  by 
a  club,  and  the  man  in  the  bull  pen  is  led  to  say: 
'To  hell  with  the  Constitution.'  President  Roose- 
velt sees  the  revolution,  and  recoils  from  it.  He 
has  referred  to  class  animosity  as  being  wicked, 
but  this  kind  of  wickedness  is  increasing. ' ' 

The  meeting  ended  with  "Three  cheers  for  the 
revolution. ' ' — Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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THE  BEITISH  WORKMAN'S   SPOETING  INSTINCT. 

The  Top  Victim:    Bet  yer  a  bob   I'm   out   o'   th'    'orspital  fust. 


-The    Sketch. 
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CZAB   URGES   WITTE    TO   HASTEN 


Said  To  Be  Impatient  with  the  Delays  iu  Inaugu- 
rating the  New  Order. 

That  some  change  of  profound  nature  is 
occurring  in  Russia,  whereby  the  populace 
is  to  acquire  its  long  cherished  rights,  is 
evident  if  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Herald  be  well  grounded : 

St.  Petersburg. — People  openly  express  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  much  talked  of  Douma  will  ever 
meet.  The  Douma,  however,  is  sure  to  materialize, 
and  will  assemble  in  all  probability  about  the  Eus- 
sian  April  13.  Add  thirteen  days,  the  difiEerenee 
between  the  two  calendars,  and  you  will  count  it  as 
May  1,  or  at  the  latest,  about  May  15. 

There  are  many  here  who  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  Douma.  The  army  and  the  court,  powerful  fac- 
tions each,  are  bitterly  against  it,  so  also  is  the 
great  Tchinovnik  class,  even  some  of  the  ministers, 
but  the  emperor  has  been  sturdily  loyal  throughout, 
and  has  never  once  listened  to  the  crafty  insinua- 
tions and  cunning  whispers  which  reached  his  ears, 
all  born  of  a  desire  to  restore  the  old  regime,  but 
Nicholas  has  already  had  a  rare  lesson  in  the  fine 
art  of  court,  oflScial  and  political  intrigue  and  con- 
spiracy, and  has  set  his  foot  down,  and  is  deter- 
mined at  all  hazards  that  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  and  dynastic  rights  he  will  pass  down  to 
history  as  the  emperor  who  gave  Eussia  a  consti- 
tution. 

Long  ago,  during  the  terrible  times  of  the  war, 
the  emperor  decided  that  the  ypke  of  the  autocrat 
was  one  far  too  heavy  for  any  one  man  to  bear,  and 
more  than  a  year  ago  I  recorded  in  the  Herald  a 
scene  from  palace  life,  which  probably  many  people 
have  forgotten.  The  emperor,  whose  ideas  upon 
the  intolerability  of  an  autocratical  position  were 
fully  shared  by  Empress  Alexandra — indeeJ,  her 
arguments  went  for  much — decided  to  grant  a  con- 
stitution. Prince  Sviatopolk  Mirski  was  the  man 
the  emperor  had  in  mind  to  elaborate  and  carry  out 
the  liberal  idea.  All  at  once  the  Empress  Marie 
was  informed  by  M.  Pobiedonostoff  of  what  was 
in  the  air.  She,  although  a  Dane  by  birth,  is  more 
Bussian  than  the  Eussians. 

Thought  Constitution  Criminal. 

Alexander  III.  and  M.  Pobiedonostoff  have  made 
her  more  autocratic  than  an  autocrat,  and  to  Her 
Imperial  Majesty  the  idea  of  a  constitution  was 
the  most  criminal  kind  of  political  heresy.  So, 
backed  by  M.  Pobiedonostoff  and  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  grand  dukes.  Empress  Marie  reached 
the  emperor's  palace  in  a  mood  which  was  neither 
peaceful  nor  likely  to  be  agreeable  for  the  emperor. 
There  ensued,  when  the  emperor  admitted  his 
liberal  intentions,  a  family  scene  which  was  not 
ordinary. 

Empress  Marie  used  every  argument  to  stop  what 
she  constantly  looked  upon  as  fatal,  and  brought 
all  the  influence  of  a  mother  to  bear  upon  the  mon- 
arch, who  has  been  a  true,  good,  and  affectionate 
son;  she  pictured  the  danger  to  herself,  M.  Pobied- 
onostoff, the  trusted  friend  of  his  father,  and  his 
father's  most  beloved  brother,  as  being  of  the 
opinion  that  the  step  was  fatal.  Nicholas  was  neces- 
sarily much  moved  but  stood  firm;  he  had  nerved 
himself  for  such  a  painful  scene  and  knew  before- 
hand that  it  would  have  to  be  faced. 

Finally  the  empress  played  her  trump  card;  if  the 
emperor  did  not  care  about  his  own  position,  and  the 
trust  confided  to  him  by  his  ancestors,  he  had  no 


right   to   play   away   the    destinies   of   others,   and, 
above  all,  of  his  son. 

As  far  as  I  remember,  Empress  Marie  spoke 
about  as  follows:  "Emperor  Alexander,  my  hus- 
band, and  your  father,  handed  down  to  you  intact 
an  autocracy  and  a  throne,  and  even  if  you  do 
not  care  about  your  own  interests,  it  is  your  boun- 
den  duty  to  hand  the  sacred  charge  to  your  son,  as 
you  received  it  from  your  father. ' ' 

Emperor  Much  Affected. 

The  emperor  was  much  affected  and  bowed  his 
head,  and  for  the  time  being  Empress  Marie,  M. 
Pobiedonostoff  and  the  grand  duke  had  won,  but 
Nicholas  thought  on,  and  the  idea  of  a  constitution 
kept  asserting  itself.  If  the  yoke  of  the  despot  was 
so  hard  for  him  to  bear,  what  a  fearful  legacy  was 
autocracy  to  leave  to  the  little  Grand  Duke  Alexis. 

Today  the  emperor  stands  firmly  as  the  champion 
of  the  constitution,  but  a  constitution  suitable  to 
the  wants,  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  low  mental 
calibre  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  the  em- 
peror has  the  solid,  sensible,  intelligent  people  of 
this  country  with  him. 

All  the  time  the  emperor  is  asking  Count  Witte 
and  M.  Durnovo  when  the  Douma  win  open;  con- 
stantly, almost  unceasingly.  His  Majesty  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  and  urgency  of  calling  it  to- 
gether, and  the  good,  well  meaning  and  responsible 
people  throughout  the  country  echo  the  monarch. 

They  send  Count  Witte  telegrams  by  the  thous- 
ands; one  and  all  urge  him  to  hurry  up.  Prince 
Troubetzkoi,  head  of  the  Societe  de  la  Noblesse, 
and  the  Moscow  province,  a  stanch  friend  of  liber- 
ty and  the  constitution,  threw  up  his  hands  in  de- 
spair a  little  while  ago,  saying  of  the  revolution- 
aries: "They  are  stealing  our  promised  liberties 
away  from  us."  It  looked  so  at  the  time,  but  the 
picture  has  entirely  changed;  the  revolutionaries 
are  imprisoned,  or  feeling  they  are  unpopular  with 
the  workmen  and  the  peasants,  and  with  the  hate 
of  all  communities  upon  them,  as  revolutionaries, 
are  going  down. 

With  a  like  rapidity  are  the  associated  leagues 
or  advocates  of  the  constitution  coming  to  the 
fore,  and  asserting  themselves  with  an  admirable 
organization  and  with  excellent  effect  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other. 


ONE  GRAND  OPERA-BOUFFE 


Taigny's     Description     of     His     Expulsion     From 
Venezuela. 

M.  Taigny,  the  French  charge  d  'affaires  at  Car- 
acas, whom  President  Castro  so  unceremoniously 
expelled  from  Venezuela,  stepped  ashore  from  the 
Bed  D  steamship  Zulia  recently,  shivering  in  the 
cold  winter  air,  and  apparently  in  anything  but  a 
pleasant  frame  of  mind.  With  the  exception  of  an 
overcoat  which  a  friend  loaned  him,  he  was  dressed 
in  the  same  airy  clothes  of  the  tropics  which  he 
wore  when  he  boarded  the  French  warship  Martin- 
ique at  La  Quayra  for  dispatches,  and  was  not  per- 
mitted to  land  again.  With  a  white  fedora  perched 
jauntily  on  his  head,  and  a  monocle  stuck  in  his  eye, 
he  posed  good  naturedly  for  a  battalion  of  photog- 
raphers, leaning  the  meanwhile  on  a  light  walking 
stick,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  as  though  he 
had  no  thought  of  the  cutting  wind  coming  down  the 
bav  and  the  ice  cakes  bobbing  in  -the  river. 

M.  Taigny 's  English  was  not  the  easiest  to  under- 
stand. He  would  begin  his  sentences  plainly  enough 
but  before  he  had  proceeded  a  half-dozen  words, 
his  shoulders  and  his  hands  were  keeping  vigorous 
accompaniment  to  explosive  and  vigorous  French. 
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"What  does  Castro  wantf"  he  repeated  to  his 
questioner.  "I  dunno,  and  I  don't  thinli  he  knows, 
either!  (Shoulders,  hands,  eyes,  face,  all  lifted  with 
great  expression  upwards.)  Eememberl  I  cannot 
say  a-n-ything  until  I  see  ze  ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington.    Mum?     Eht     Yest,  that's   'tl     Mum. 

By  degree  M.  Taigny  finally  told  the  story  of  his 
adventures  since  the  eve  of  Castro's  New  Year 
ball  to  which  the  French  charge  d'affaires  alone, 
among  all  the  other  representatives,  was  not  invited. 
The  relations  between  his  government  and  Castro 
over  the  French  Cable  Company  were  then  rapidly 
approaching  disruption,  Castro  accusing  the  cable 
agents  of  spying  on  his  movements  and  supplying 
the  revolutionists  with  the  information.  The  bureau 
of  foreign  affairs  in  France  made  Castro  recall  ono 
of  his  letters  and  then,  the  fierce  Venezuelan  per- 
sisting in  his  course  of  accusation,  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  two  governments  were  finally 
severed  on  January  10. 

"I  leave  Caracas  on  that  day,  why?"  said  M. 
Taigny.  "Not  because  I  had  been  given  my  pass- 
port; not  because  Castro  had  ordered  me  to  leave 
as  a  private  citizen.  No,  I  go  to  La  Guayra  on  the 
coast  to  see  why  no  more  cables  come  to  me  from 
Paris.  I  find  ze  cable  office  closed.  Out  of  business! 
Yes.  Explanations?  No.  Bime  by  in  comes  French 
ship  Martinique  with  dispatches,  and  I  go  aboard 
to  receive  them.  But  Castro  he  keeps  me  there.  His 
police  say  I  have  no  health  permit,  and  can't  come 
ashore.  Pish!  No  sanitary  laws  in  La  Guayra 
kept  now.  I  been  off  and  on  ships  many  times 
before,  no  one  stopped  me.  But  I  could  not  get 
ashore  just  the  same  so  the  Martinique  take  me 
to  Curacao.  Same  law  there.  Police  stop  me  from 
landing.    I  wait  and  wait  in  patience! 

"But  I  cannot  live  forever  on  shipboard!  (shoul- 
ders elevated,  arms  stretched,  palms  outward.)  I 
could  not  go  ashore,  so  I  come  to  New  York.  My 
experience  makes  one  grand  opera-bouffe!  That  is 
all,  gentlemen.  Now,  I  go  talk  to  the  French  am- 
bassador. ' ' 

M.  Taigny  departed  in  company  with  another 
Frenchman,  who  met  him  at  the  pier.  President 
Castro,  by  virtually  expelling  him  from  the  land 
because  he  could  not  produce  a  health  permit,  had 
injured  his  feelings  deeply.  M.  Taigny  is  hurt,  nor 
can  he  disguise  his  injured  pride  by  an  attempted 
debonair  manner.  To  a  friend,  the  French  charge 
d'affaires  talked  more  frankly. 

' '  The  trouble  all  dates  from  my  advice  to  French- 
men not  to  invest  in  anything  "Venezuelan,"  he  is 
reported  to  have  said.  "All  that  Castro  wants  is 
money,  money,  money!  It  is  disgusting.  I  am 
sorry  for  his  people,  who  are  patient,  good-hearted, 
and  industrious.  No  one  can  do  anything  with 
Castro.  His  seizure  of  the  cable  station  was  a  high- 
handed outrage.  I  have  left  my  papers  in  charge 
of  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Eussell.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  Mr.  Eussell  will  have  to  give  his 
papers  to  the  British  minister,  and  he,  in  turn,  will 
soon  have  to  hand  over  all  his  business  to  the  Ger- 
man minister.  Castro  needs  money.  He  must  have 
it,  either  from  politics,  the  industries,  or  something. 
It  does  not  seem  to  matter  what,  as  long  as  he 
gets  it. 

"Just  to  think  of  a  president,  without  warning, 
cutting  off  the  cable  communication  with  the  world, 
because   he   wants   a   few    dollars   in   taxes   he   has 


assessed  against  a  foreign  company  that  refuses  to 
recognize  the  legality  of  the  claim." — New  York 
Evening  Post. 


ECUADOE'S  NEW  HEAD 


General  Alfario,  an  Old  Campaigner  and  Kevolu- 
tionist,  is  Successfully  Installed. 

Few  of  the  several  conspicuous  South  American 
revolutionists  can  boast  of  such  a  record  as  that 
of  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro,  the  new  president  and  dictator 
of  Ecuador.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  dis- 
turbers of  that  troubled  region.  A  revolutionist 
at  periods  covering  half  a  century,  a  dozen  times 
nearly  assassinated,  in  prison  for  years,  a  leader  of 
revolutions  in  several  Latin-American  countries,  he 
now  bobs  up  again  as  president  of  Ecuador.  This 
18  his  second  "term"  as  president,  for  he  held  the 
office  from  1898  to  1901. 

Gen.  Alfaro  was  born  in  Monte  Cristi,  Ecuador, 
in  1843.  He  went  into  the  army  when  young,  but 
was  banished  for  fomenting  a  conspiracy.  He  went 
to  Panama,  stirred  affairs  up  there,  and  then  led  an 
adventurous  career  in  various  South  American  coun- 
tries. He  returned  to  Quito  in  1895,  and  became 
dictator  in  1898,  taking  advantage  of  ex-President 
1  lores  embarrassment  caused  by  his  connection 
with  the  sale  of  the  Chilian  cruiser  Esmeralda  to 
Japan. 

Alfaro  was  the  first  man  to  wipe  out  the  political 
power  of  the  church.  Ecuador  has  been  a  gold  stan- 
dard country  since  1901.  Quito,  the  capital,  lies 
almost  on  the  equator  and  is  9,300  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  has  been  greatly  improved  in  the  last  six 
years  as  the  result  of  the  railroad.  The  city  lies 
in  a  valley  girdled  with  volcanoes. 

The  present  insurrection  dates  from  last  August, 
when  Gen.  Leonidas  Plaza  was  succeeded  by  Senor 
Garcia,  who  in  turn  appointed  Gen.  Plaza  minister 
to  this  country.  Senor  Plaza  had  been  here  only 
two  months  when  Alfaro  began  a  revolt  against 
his  successor,  Senor  Moreno,  who  was  overthrown 
after  having  held  power  one  hour,  was  a  former 
vice-president    with   Plaza. — New   York    Tribune. 


GOVEENMENT  LASTS  ONE  HOUE 


President    Moreno    of    Ecuador    Overthrown    Soon 
After   Installation. 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador. — Following  the  occupation  of 
Quito,  the  capital,  recently  by  General  Alfaro,  a 
junta  of  notable  persons  met  and  named  Vice-Pres- 
ident Moreno  head  of  the  government,  and  he  ap- 
pointed a  ministry.  The  government  survived  just 
one  hour.  The  people  attacked  the  prisons,  liberat- 
ed the  political  prisoners  and  fought  desperately 
with  the  troops,  200  pursons  being  killed  or  wounded 
on  both  sides.  Generol  Eloy  Alfaro,  former  presi- 
dent and  leader  of  the  revolutionists,  was  pro- 
claimed president,  and  in  his  absence  Dr.  Elilio 
Arvalo  assumed  civil  and  military  authority.  Gen- 
eral Leonidas  Plaza,  former  minister  to  the  United 
States,  who  led  the  government  troops  against  the 
revolutionists,  escaped  from  the  city. — Chicago 
Eecord-Herald. 
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CHICAGO'S  SHARE  OF  THE   FIELD    MILLIONS. 

— Adapted  from  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Notable  Number  of   Recent   Deaths  of   Di^inguished   Per- 
sons —  Younger  Men  Who  Are  Rising  to 
Fill  The  Empty  Places 


For  nearly  a  decade,  the  great  business 
institutions  of  the  country  have  generally 
been  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  younger 
generation,  such  as  the  Armour  packing  in- 
dustries into  the  hands  of  J.  Ogden  Armour, 
the  Pacific  railroads  from  the  control  of 
Huntington  to  that  of  Harriman,  the  Pull- 


man Palace  Car  interests  from  Pullman  to 
the  younger  Lincoln.  But  the  immediate  pres- 
ent seems  to  be  either  an  exceptional  harvest 
to  the  Reaper  of  the  Old,  or  a  preparation 
of  the  popular  mind  to  accept  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  have  for  so  long  main- 
tained their  commercial  and  financial  power 
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undisputed.  During  the  past  month  the 
wealthy  Chicago  man  of  whom  none  seem 
willing  to  speak  unkindly  or  with  dishonor 
— has  passed  away;  and  from  the  same  city 
the  chief  executive  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  great 
institution,  the  University  of  Chicago  has 
gone  to  death.  General  Wheeler,  the  bril- 
liant cavalry  leader  of  the  Confederacy,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  hasten  into  active 
service  for  the  Union  in  the  war  with  Spain, 
succumbed  to  pneumonia.  While  abroad  in 
Denmark  the  aged  king  who  was  known  as 
the  "grandparent  of  monarchy,"  ceased  his 
honored  and  beloved  life. 

In  various  walks  the  new  men  who  are  to 
take  the  places  of  the  esteemed  dead  have 
begun  to  make  themselves  apparent,  and 
History  awaits  with  interest  the  passing  of 
the  years  to  determine  with  what  honor  the 
young  will  come  in  turn  to  their  old  age  and 
death. 


EMINENT   EDUCATOR   PASSES   AWAY 


Dr.    Harper,    Who    Built    Up    Chicago    University 
Under  Rockefeller  Endowment. 

Regardless  of  all  question  of  "tainted 
money"  in  connection  with  the  institution 
which  Mr.  Rockefeller  founded  at  Chicago, 
President  Harper  died  honored  and  praised 
within  and  without  the  pedagogic  field.  Said 
the  Washington  Post  concerning  his  death 
ahd  career: 

Chicago. — William  Rainey  Harper,  LL.  D.,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Chicago  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1891,  regarded  by  many  as  the  foremost 
Hebrew  scholar  in  America,  and  equally  renowned 
as  educator  and  business  man,  died  recently  of  can- 
cer of  the  intestines  at  his  home  on  the  university 
campus.  Although  his  death  was  known  to  be  in- 
evitable within  a  comparatively  short  time,  the  end 
of  his  life,  due  to  physical  exhaustion,  came  sud- 
denly.    He  was  forty-nine  years  old. 

"God  always  helps;  he  always  helps,"  was  the 
last  sentence  uttered  by  President  Harper.  It  was 
ten  minutes  before  the  end.  Immediately  he  passed 
into  seeming  sleep. 

Almost  to  the  hour  of  death  Dr.  Harper's  mind 
dwelt  on  the  university. 

"I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  I  have  left  un- 
done, ".he  murmured  repeatedly. 

Genius  for  Friendship. 

Dr.  Harper,  who  received  his  bachelor  degree  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  was  popular  with  men  of 
business  as  well  as  with  men  of  letters,  and  all 
united  in  praising  him  as  a  man  of  remarkable 
brilliance  of  mind,  executive  ability,  and  kindness 
of  heart.  Dr.  Harper  was  a  Mason  and  member  of 
many  clubs. 

New   York,   Jan.   10. — As   a  tribute   to   President 


Harper,  the  authorities  of  Columbia  University 
have  decided  to  place  the  flag  of  the  university  at 
half-mast  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  President 
Butler,  of  the  university,  made  the  following  ex- 
pression in  regard  to  the  noted  educator's  death: 

"President  Harper  has  been  such  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  for  years  that  my  sorrow  is  too  personal 
to  admit  of  anything  approaching  an  estimate  of 
his  educational  work  and  strength  at  this  time. 
That  our  American  education  has  lost  a  far-sighted, 
vigorous  and  unselfish  leader  goes  without  saying. 
Dr.  Harper's  personality  was  full  of  charm,  and 
genius  for  friendship  formed  no  small  part  of  his 
success  in  life." 

Future  of  School  Assured. 

Although  John  D.  Rockefeller,  whose  liberal  con- 
tributions furnished  President  Harper  with  much 
of  the  means  for  carrying  out  his  plans  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  out  of 
the  city  and  could  not  be  seen,  nis  son,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  gave  out  an  authorized  interview 
tonight  in  which  he  declared  that  while  his  father 
had  never  committed  himself  to  any  definite  policy 
with  regard  to  the  university,  his  interest  in  its 
future  would  continue  to  be  expressed  as  it  had 
been  in  the  past,  arid  that  those  of  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler's family  to  come  after  him  wiu  endeavor  to 
carry  out  Mr.  Rockefeller's  wishes  as  to  the  welfare 
of  the  institution. 

"The  news  of  President  Harper's  death  came  as 
a  great  shock  to  my  father  and  to  his  laniily, "  said 
young  Mr.  Rockefeller,  "My  father  will  feel  Dr. 
Harper's  death  most  keenly,  not  only  because  of 
his  official  relationship  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, in  which  my  father  has  taken  such  a  deep  in- 
terest, but  of  the  warm  feeling  of  personal  regard, 
friendship,  and  admiration  of  the  man,  which  he 
long  sustained. 

"Not  only  the  University  of  Chicago,  but  the 
cause  of  education  in  this  country  has  lost  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  Harper  one  of  its  greatest  friends  and 
ablest  promoters.  Probably  no  greater  organizer 
than  Dr.  Harper  has  ever  occupied  the  position  of 
president  of  a  university  in  this  country,  ii  in  any 
country. 

"Although  he  was  but  forty-nine  years  oi  age. 
President  Harper  had  lived  sixty  years  as  reckoned 
by  average  standards.  He  was  always  up  early, 
oftentimes  before  daybreak,  busy  with  his  stenog- 
raphers, wearing-  out  two  or  three  or  them  before 
the  day  was  over,  and  then  seldom  retiring  before 
midnight.  Chicago,  as  a  young  university,  needed 
just  such  energy,  ability  and  indomitable  courage 
as  Dr.  Harper's  brought  to  it.  The  university,  as 
it  stands  today,  is  but  a  part  -of  the  great  educa- 
tional scheme  he  had  in  mind.  The  city  of  Chicago 
itself  is  hardly  large  enough  to  hold  the  great 
world's  university  it  was  his  ambition  to  create." 


AMERICA'S  GREATEST  MERCHANT 


Marshall  Field's  Success  Analyzed  by  One  of  His 
Associates. 

Not  only  did  the  community  in  which  he 
had  lived  and  died  feel  the  death  of  Mar- 
shall Field  of  Chicago,  but  throughout  the 
country  there  seemed  a  marked  response  of 
appreciation  for  the  immensely  wealthy  mer- 
chant whose  fortune  bore  with  it  no  appar- 
ent  stain.     Said   Mr.   H.   N.   Higinbotham. 
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for  years  one  of  Mr.  Field's  partners,  writ- 
ing of  the  deceased  in  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  : 

Harlow  N.  Higinbotham,  president  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  and  president  of  the  Field 
Museuna  of  Natural  History,  became  associated  in 
business  with  Mr.  Field  in  1861,  when  the  latter  was 
a  junior  working  partner  of  Cooley,  Farwell  &  Co. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Field  slept  upstairs  over  the 
store.  When  Mr.  Higinbotham  returned  after  the 
war  in  186.5,  he  became  cashier  and  bookkeeper  for 
Field,  Palmer  &  Loiter  on  Lake  street.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  firm  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.  and  organized  and  developed  its  im- 
mense credit  department  until  his  retirement  from 
active  business  in  1901.  Said  Mr.  Higinbotham  con- 
cerning Mr.  Field: 

Marshal  Field's'  whole  life  was  a  serious  one. 
No  frivolity,  fun  or  levity  was  in  all  of  it.  It  ran 
on  one  straightforward  line  of  serious  business.  It 
was  certainly  so  when  among  his  business  associates, 
for  I  was  intimately  associated  with  him  for  forty- 
five  years,  and  knew  only  his  serious  side. 

His  immense  mercantile  establishment  was  his 
pride  and  ambition.  He  thought  more  of  that  than 
of  all  the  rest  of  his  interests.  His  mercantile  life 
was  his  most  highly  perfected  side,  and  showed  the 
highest  development  of  his  wonderful  talents. 

I  was  with  Mr.  Field  through  four  decades  and 
saw  him  grow  from  an  obscure  clerkship  to  his 
exalted  position  in  the  mercantile  world.  Among 
the  men  of  commerce  he  stood  pre-eminently  at  the 
head.     He  never  had  an  equal. 

Just  how  he  reached  this  height  by  successive 
steps  I  cannot  explain.  Here  was  the  opportunity 
and  here  was  the  man,  and  they  fitted  each  other. 
He  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  educated  as  a  mer- 
chant, for  he  taught  himself  to  be  one.  He  was 
not  from  a  long  line  of  trading  ancestors,  but  came 
from  another  environment. 

Was  Born  Trader. 

He  was  not  a  brilliant  man,  for  he  was  not  edu- 
cated or  trained  in  that  way.  He  had  power,  force, 
intuition,  foresight,  that  were  almost  superhuman. 
He  knew  things,  many  times,  without  knowing  why 
he  knew  them. 

He  was  a  born  trader.  He  bought  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  merchandise  that  the  people  wanted  in 
large  quantities,  always  paying  cash  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  sometimes  paying  in  advance  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  goods,  so  that  he  could  give  to  the 
consumer  the  products  wanted  at  less  price  than 
his  competitor,  who  waited  to  buy  on  the  open 
market  after  the  demand  had  arisen.  He  helped 
to  create  the  demand  after  he  had  secured  the 
goods. 

A  small  percentage  of  profit  on  a  very  large 
amount  of  merchandise  handled  year  after  year 
brought  him  his  large  wealth.  He  did  not  seek 
large  profits,  but  bought  large  quantities  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  and  sold  them  at  a  minimum  profit. 

There  was  but  one  Mr.  Field.  He  was  distinct, 
copying  after  nobody  and  not  patterned  on  t"ne 
plan  of  any  other  man.  I  oan  name  no  features  or 
characteristics  which  gave  him  individuality.  If  he 
were  in  a  crowd  ne  would  be  picked  from  a  thou- 
sand as  a  marKeu  man.  His  physique,  manner,  utter- 
ances— or  perhaps  his  silences — gave  him  distinc- 
tion. 

Never  Made  a  Speech. 

He  was  not  a  man  possessed  of  a  large  vocabu- 
lary, but  it  was  sufficient  to  answer  his  purpose. 
His  expressions  were  forceful,  to  the  point  and  with 
no  verbiage.     He  never  uttered  a  word-that  did  not 


belong  where  it  was  used  and  convey  its  intended 
meaning.     All  he  said  liad  meaning  and  force. 

Not  how  much  he  could  say,  but  how  little  and 
still  be  explicit,  was  his  conversational  style.  He 
found  out  what  his  associates  knew,  and  they 
learned  very  little  of  what  was  on  his  mind. 

He  was  averse  to  making  public  addresses,  and 
never  made  a  speech.  Until  a  short  time  ago  he 
attended  almost  all  the  banquets  of  the  Commercial 
Club,  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest.  He  was 
never  schooled  for  a  public  speaker  and  never  at- 
tempted the  role.  But  he  could  talk  with  any  man 
on  literature,  science,  commerce  or  any  other  topic 
and  be  perfectly  free  as  long  as  the  conversation 
was  general. 

He  was  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  attained 
such  private  success  who  did  not  at  some  time  have 
what  is  called  "political  ambitions."  He  wanted 
to  be  left  to  his  own  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  was  quick  to  discern  that  on  account  of  his 
large  interests  in  Chicago  the  public  had  a  right 
to  demand  representation  from  him.  He  regarded 
the  public's  rights,  and  pushed  some  of  his  men 
into  positions  of  civic  responsibility.  He  asserted 
that  his  participation  in  public  auairs  should  be 
something  besides  mere  contributions  of  money.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  always  reluctant  to  express 
an  opinion  on  a  public  question. 

Keen  To  Discern  Abilities. 

Even  to  the  very  last  he  was  sufficiently  attentive 
to  business  to  know  exactly  what  was  doing  in  all 
parts  of  his  great  establishment,  if  there  were  any 
weak  points  he  intuitively  knew  what  they  were, 
and  was  quick  to  suggest  how  they  could  be 
strengthened.  Thus  it  came  about  that  there  were 
no  weak  points  in  his  business. 

He  was  quick  to  discern  the  value  of  each  mail 
in  his  own  particular  line.  His  perception  of  other 
men's  abilities,  or  motives,  if  you  please,  was  won- 
derfully keen.  He  was  quick  to  find  out  what  was 
in  a  man  and  to  use  the  good,  throwing  out  that 
which  was  not  worth  while. 

In  his  establishment  there  never  has  been  an 
important  position  which  only  one  man  could  fill. 
No  matter  how  important  the  department,  if  the 
head  of  it  should  fail,  there  was  always  another  to 
take  his  place,  without  interruption  to  the  business. 
His  organization  had  no  weak  spots  from  being 
obliged  to  depend  on  one  man,  no  matter  how  strong 
the  man.  He  never  had  to  go  to  another  establish- 
ment to  fill  vacancies  in  his  own  organization.  He 
educated  his  own  force  and  pushed  his  men  along  to 
the  highest  positions. 

Not  Given  to  Much  Praise. 

He  very  seldom  commended  a  man,  no  matter 
how  great  the  services.  Often  men  knew  they 
were  deserving  of  praise.  The  firm's  ere  lit  depart- 
ment was  built  up  to  its  strength  during  the  years 
it  was  under  my  charge,  and  on  several  especially 
prosperous  years  I  thought  a  few  words  of  congrat- 
ulation would  be  fitting. 

One  instance  will  show  Mr.  Field's  policy  in  this 
regard.  He  had  a  young  friend  in  Detroit  who  was 
buying  from  us  and  in  whom  he  was  interested. 

"Row  is  Ira  getting  along?"  he  would  ask  me. 

"Fairly  well,  but  I  am  not  giving  him  any 
credit,"  I  would  reply. 

He  would  make  no  other  comment.  In  fact,  he 
never  spoke  a  word  for  or  against  granting  a  cus- 
tomer credit.  He  did  not  dictate  to  his  depart- 
ment managers,  but  held  them  accountable  for  the 
result. 

"How  is  Ira  getting  along  now?"  he  would  ask 
about  six  months  later. 

T  would  give  him  the  same  reply. 
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"He  seems  to  be  doing  well,"  he  ventured  once, 
after  a  visit  to  the  young  Detroit  friend. 

Several  years  passed  and  I  still  refused  to  ad- 
vance credit  to  the  young  man.  J^inally,  one  day, 
Mr.  Field  walked  into  my  office. 

"Ira  has  failed,"  he  said. 

He  made  no  other  comment,  not  even  to  add  "as 
you  expected. ' ' 

Establishes  a  Business  Code. 

The  commercial  ethics  which  emanated  from  our 
office  and  the  establishment  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.,   a  code   adopted   and   insisted   upon  year  after 


WHEELER  LOVED  FOR  RARE  GIFTS 


Confederate    Cavalry    Leader    as    Gentle    and    Shy- 
As  He  Was  Tireless  and  Brave. 

Under  normal  circumstances  the  death  of 

an  army  man  who  had  achieved  only  some 

of  the  larger  distinctions  of  warfare  would 

not  incite  exceptional  attention,  but  when 


FIELD   MEMORIAL. 


-Chicago   Tribune. 


year,  have  elevated  the  moral  tone  of  business  the 
world  over.  Every  merchant  or  purchaser  knows 
that  when  the  firm  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  says  a 
thing  is  so,  or  recommends  an  article,  there  is  no 
need  to  question  its  word.  If  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  commercial  houses  of 
tlie  wcJrld,  can  adopt  this  policy,  other  business 
men  know  they  can  follow  and  live  up  to  the  same 
code. 


Gen.  Joe  Wheeler  was  buried  the  flags  both 
of  the  Union  and  of  the  Confederacy  were 
folded  over  his  coffin  and  the  veterans  of 
both  armies  marched  in  the  funeral  cortege, 
giving  thus  to  the  ending  of  his  career  a  dis- 
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tinction  probably    unique    among    military 

heroes : 

Washington,  L>.  C. — The  late  General  Wheeler  was 
one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men,  amiable,  gentle, 
considerate  and  always  wanting  to  do  something 
for  somebody.  He  was  a  human  dynamo  for  energy 
and  activity,  and  seemed  always  tireless.  While 
he  was  in  congress  no  member  ever  worked  so  hard 
as  he  in  the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  while 
he  was  in  the  army  he  seemed  never  to  sleep  or 
rest.  After  the  Spanish  war  and  particularly  after 
he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list,  his  old-fashioned 
slouch  hat  and  military  cloak  were  always  to  be 
seen  on  the  streets  of  Washington  going  or  coming 
between  the  Arlington,  where  he  lived,  and  the 
capitol  or  the  War  Department,  and  he  found  the 
greatest  amount  of  enjoyment  in  showing  strangers 
about  the  city.  The  general  was  extremely  sensi- 
tive and  whenever  a  newspaper  paragraph  seemed 
to  reflect  upon  his  reputation  he  would  always  hunt 
up  the  author  and  inquire  into  the  motive  or  the 
reason  for  the  pun.  He  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  work  of  newspaper  correspondents  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  late  General  Boynton,  long  the  dean 
of  the  corps,  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
The  personal  resemblance  between  the  two  men  was 
rather  striking.  They  were  about  the  same  stature, 
wore  similar  beards  and  dressed  in  a  similar  way. 
General  Wheeler  always  insisted  that  he  considered 
it  a  great  compliment  to  be  mistaken  for  his  friend. 
Sometimes  people  would  call  him  "General  Boyn- 
ton" on  purpose,  in  order  to  hear  his  animated  ex- 
planation. If  it  happened  to  be  in  one  of  the  corri- 
dors of  the  capitol  he  would  say  he  knew  where  the 
general  was  to  be  found  and  would  offer  to  conduct 
the  inquirer  to  him. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that,  although  a  native 
of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  a  typical  southerner  in  sym- 
pathy and  habits,  General  Wheeler  was  raised  and 
educated  in  the  North,  left  the  South  when  he  was 
still  an  infant  and  did  not  return  to  that  section 
until  he  entered  the  confederate  army  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  plan- 
ter and  owned  large  estates  near  Augusta.  He  was 
also  the  president  of  a  bank  and  interested  in  sev- 
eral extensive  mercantile  enterprises.  The  panic 
of  1837  wiped  out  everything  he  had  and  left  him 
penniless  when  the  general  was  only  3  years  old. 
The  father  did  not  long  survive  his  misfortune,  and 
the  mother  died  soon  after.  She  was  a  jiorthern 
woman,  and  the  children  were  sent  to  her  relatives 
in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  where  they  were  brought  up 
after  the  social  code  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  Yankees.  His  sister  says  that  he  was  a  very 
bashful,  retiring  boy;  that  he  was  bright  in  his 
classes,  obedient  and  respectful,  deenly  religious 
and  possessed  of  an  insatiable  desire  for  military 
knowledge.  He  was  studying  the  campaigns  of 
Napoleon  when  he  was  only  6  years  old,  and  would 
leave  his  playthings  or  picture  books  at  any  time 
to  read  a  history  of  a  war  or  the  biography  of  some 
general. 

At  the  academy  Cadet  Wheeler  was  nicknamed 
"Point"  because  he  "had  neither  length,  breadth 
nor  thickness."  In  stature  and  weight  he  was  the 
lightest  man  in  his  class,  and  came  just  within  the 
minimum  limit.  If  he  had  been  an  inch  shorter 
or  weighed  a  few  pounds  less  he  would  have  been 
rejected.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  his  course  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  got  a  new  nickname.  He  was  called 
"The  Little  Corporal"  because  he  had  attained 
that  rank  in  the  corps  and  was  always  quoting  Na- 
poleon to  his  comrades. 

He  entered  the  academy  in  1855  and  graduated 
in    1859.      General    Caleb    H.    Carlton    and    General 


Eoyal  T.  Frank,  now  in  this  city;  General  Martin 
D.  Hardin  of  Chicago,  Paymaster  General  Asa  B. 
Carey  and  General  Francis  B.  Guenther,  were  his 
classmates,  and  General  Wesley  Merritt,  John  M. 
Wilson  and  Anson  Mills  of  this  city  were  in  the 
class  after  him. 

He  stood  so  low  in  his  class  that  he  did  not  get 
his  commission  as  second  lieutenant  until  more  than 
a  year  after  graduation.  Six  months  later,  on 
April  22,  1861,  when  Georgia  seceded  from  the 
Union,  he  resigned  from  the  army.  He  had  no  re- 
lations in  the  South;  he  had  no  interests  there. 
All  his  friends  and  relations  were  in  the  North, 
whore  he  had  lived  since  he  was  5  years  old,  but  he 
estimated  his  ouligations  to  his  state  greater  than 
those  he  owed  to  the  nation,  and  offered  his  services 
to  the  confederacy. 

While  he  was  in  congress.  General  Wheeler  was 
the  most  prolific  patron  of  the  franking  privilege  in 
the  house  of  representatives.  He  had  a  list  of  his 
constituents  that  included  nearly  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  his  district,  and  made  it  a  point  to  send 
everybody  something  in  the  way  of  a  public  docu- 
ment every  few  weeks,  on  the  theory  that  they 
would  appreciate  the  attentions.  He  not  only  mailed 
every  public  document  that  was  allotted  to  him, 
but  begged  and  borrowed  from  other  members 
whatever  they  had  to  spare.  The  pages  used  to 
say  that  if  General  Wheeler  ever  picked  up  a  docu- 
ment anywhere  in  the  capitol  he  always  grabbed 
the  nearest  pen  and  mailed  it  to  one  of  his  con- 
stituents whether  it  belonged  to  him  or  not.  Certain 
representatives  from  New  York  and  other  city 
districts  have  little  use  for  agricultural  year-books 
and  similar  literature,  and  the  general  always  per- 
suaded them  to  give  him  their  quotas. 

If  you  will  examine  the  index  of  the  Congressional 
Eecord  during  his  service  you  will  find  that  he  in- 
troduced three  or  four  times  as  many  bills  as  any 
other  member  of  the  House.  Every  morning  when 
he  went  to  the  House  he  was  accustomed  to  look 
through  the  new  bills  in  his  file,  and  if  he  found 
any  that  seemed  to  be  of  even  remote  interest  to 
his  constituents  he  would  cut  off  the  introduction, 
change  a  few  words  in  the  text,  shift  the  sections 
about  and  reintroduce  them.  Then  he  would  have 
an  extra  quantity  printed  and  mail  thousands  of 
copies  to  people  in  his  district.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  speeches  on  every  subject  of  im- 
portance that  came  up  in  congress,  or  securing  leave 
to  print  them  in  the  Eecord,  and  invariably  dis- 
tributed them  by  the  thousand. 

He  carried  the  list  of  his  constituents  with  him 
into  the  army,  and  you  may  recall  a  story  published 
at  the  time  that  he  sent  a  leaf  from  the  tree  under 
which  the  surrender  of  Santiago  took  place  to  every 
one  of  them.  Officers  and  newspaper  men  at  head- 
quarters declared  that  the  general  sent  orderlies  out 
to  gather  leaves  from  all  the  trees  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  kept  them  busy  for  a  week  putting  them 
into  envelopes  and  addressing  them  to  people  in 
Alabama.  The  general  insisted  that  this  was  an 
exaggeration,  and  it  probably  was,  but  he  admitted 
that  he  had  sent  a  few  leaves  from  the  "surrender 
tree '  to  his  old  friends  as  mementoes  of  the  war. 


GEAND-PABENT  OP  MONARCHY 


King  Christian  of  Denmark  Dies  at  An  Advanced 
Age  and  is  Widely  Mourned. 

With  the  death  of  Denmark's  aged  king, 
there  passed  from  the  stage   of  Europe   a 
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monarch  whose  place  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  successor  to  fill : 

The  death  of  King  Christian  of  Denmark,  on 
January  29,  removes  one  of  the  most  familiar  and 
honored  figures  from  the  group  of  European  mon- 
archs,  with  many  of  whom  he  was  closely  connected 
by  domestic  as  well  as  political  ties.  He  was,  in- 
deed, the  patriarch  of  royalty,  and,  although  as  a 


life  of  a  country  gentleman,  such  potentates  as  the 
present  Czar  and  his  father,  the  German  emperor, 
the  King  of  England  (or  Prince  of  Wales  as  he 
was  then),  the  King  of  Greece,  and  their  many 
relatives  used  to  meet,  without  pomp  or  ceremony, 
free,  for  the  moment,  from  pressing  cares  of  state, 
the  weary  round  of  pomps  and  ceremonies,  and,  a 
greater  relief  still — the  constant  dread  of  as- 
sassins. 


HIS  MONUMENT. 


Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


militant  power  he  counted  for  little  in  the  balance 
of  the  colossal  armaments  maintained  by  some  of 
his  neighbors,  he  exercised  a  wide  and  profound, 
though  unseen,  influence  upon  many  international 
relations  through  the  weight  of  his  counsel  a.l- 
ministered  in  the  frequent  conferences  held  during 
annual  family  reunions.  In  the  simple  privacy  of 
Bernsdorf   Castle,   where   he   led   the   unpretentious 


Christian's  queen  and  himself  were,  indeed,  a 
model  couple,  and  they  were  inseparable  in  their 
affection  untii  death  took  her  away  in  1898-  They 
had  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  six  years 
before. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  this  venerable  pair  that 
they  were  the  grand-parents  of  Europe.  Their 
e^aest    son,   Frederick,   is   now   King   of   Denmark; 
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the  second  is  King  of  Greece;  their  Jaughter, 
Dagmar,  married  the  late  Czar,  and  is  the  mother 
of  the  unlucky  Nicholas;  another  daughter,  Al- 
exandra, is  the  Queen  of  England,  a  third  is  the 
wife  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  while  a  grandson 
has  just  been  chosen  King  of  Norway.  In  one  way 
or  other  the  royal  house  of  Denmark  is  intimatily 
connected  with  most  of  the  important  royalties  of 
Europe,  and  King  Christian's  death  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  official  mourning  in  many  courts.  But 
most  of  all  he  will  be  mourned  by  the  children  and 
children's  children  who  idolized  him,  and  the 
other  relatives  who  found  in  his  hospitable  home 
the  peace  and  happiness  which  they  could  find  no- 
where else.  He  will  be  missed  also  in  Copen- 
hagen where  he  moved  freely  to  and  fro  among  his 
subjects,  without  guard  or  escort,  perfectly  secure 
in  the  trust  which  he  reposed  in  them. 


SAT  IN   THE  PBESIDENT'S   CHAIK 


Wolf-Hunter  of  Oklaioma  Wanders  Into  a  Cabinet 
Meeting  and  Becomes  Marshal. 

With  the  same  independence  of  precedent 
with  which  he  acts  in  all  other  matters, 
President  Roosevelt  selects  his  appointees  to 
federal  olBce  from  whomsoever  fits  his  fan- 
cies. Sometimes  he  picks  the  prospective 
great,  and  sometimes  he  misses.  The  fol- 
lowing from  the  Kansas  City  Star  gives  an 
instance  which  may  work  out  in  either  di- 
rection : 

Lawton,  Ok. — There  is  an  amusing  story  con- 
nected with  the  appointment  of  John  Abernathy 
as  United  States  marshal.  When  he  conceived  the 
idea  that  he  would  like  the  position  he  started  to 
Washington  to  see  the  President  and,  upon  his  ar- 
rival there,  set  out  to  find  the  white  house.  It  was 
his  first  visit  to  Washington,  consequently  every- 
thing was  strange  to  him,  and  John's  own  lan- 
guage describes  his  experience  fully: 

"In  looking  for  the  white  house  I  came  to  i 
large,  white  building  and,  never  having  oeen  in 
Washington  before,  I  took  it  to  be  the  white  house. 
While  standing  and  looking  and  figuring  how  I 
was  going  to  get  into  it  a  man  stepped  up  to  me 
and  very  politely  stated  he  was  a  member  of  the 
information  bureau,  and  asked  if  there  was  any 
information  he  could  give  me.  I  told  him  what 
I  was  looking  for  and  he  directed  me  to  the  white 
house,  which,  by  the  way,  wasn't  the  big  white 
building  I  was  trying  to  get  into. 

"When  I  arrived  at  the  white  house  entrance 
some  policemen  stepped  up  to  me  and  asked  where 
I  was  going.  I  told  them  I  was  going  to  meet  the 
president,  whereat  they  told  me  I  could  not  pass, 
but  I  did  just  the  same,  and  entered  a  large  room 
wherein  were  assembled  a  large  number  of  men 
and  women,  evidently  waiting  to  see  the  presi- 
dent. 

' '  A  man  stepped  up  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted, 
and  I  told  him  I  was  there  to  see  the  president. 
He  then  asked  for  my  card.  I  had  some  cards 
that  looked  all  right  when  I  had  them  printed  in 
Frederick,  but  I  was  ashamed  to  show  one  of  them 
when  I  got  to  Washington.  The  ink  was  so  blurred 
that  you  could  not  make  out  the  name  on  the 
card,  so  I  told  him  I  had  no  card,  but  for  him  to 


just  tell  the  president  that  Abernathy  wanted  to 
see  him. 

"Is  this  John  Abernathy?"  asked  another  man, 
and  when  I  replied  that  I  was,  he  took  me  by  the 
arm  and  led  me  into  another  room,  where  around 
a  fine  table  were  seated  a  number  of  fine  looking 
men.  He  told  the  men  present  my  name,  and  then 
he  left  me  standing  there  and  hastily  left  the 
room. 

"Looking  around  and  seeing  but  one  vacant 
chair  and  that  at  the  head  of  the  table  I  sat  down 
in  that.  I  no  sooner  did  so  than  I  perceived  the 
men  look  at  each  other  and  smile,  and  I  felt 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  in  some  manner  had 
made  a  terrible  blunder,  but  I  determined  to  brave 
it  out  so  I  laid  my  old  white  hat  on  the  floor  be- 
side me  and  waited  for  somebody  to  touch  off  the 
magazine.  Presently  I  heard  the  door  open  be- 
hind me  and  then  someone  approached,  and  then 
two  powerful  hands  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder, 
and  looking  up  I  recognized  President  Eoosevelt 
standing  over  me.  He  grabbed  my  hand  in  his  and 
shook  it  like  a  brother.  Then  he  laughed  and 
said: 

"  'John,  you're  getting  up  in  the  world — occupy- 
ing the  president's  chair  at  a  cabinet  meeting-' 

"Then  I  realized  what  those  fellows  had  been 
smiling  about,  and  I  started  to  spring  out  of  that 
chair,  but  the  president  just  pushed  me  back  into 
it  and  laughed  heartily.  He  then  excused  himself 
to  the  other  men  and  took  me  to  another  portion 
of  the  white  house,  where  he  introduced  me  to 
Mrs.  Eoosevelt,  a  most  charming  woman,  who  came 
to  me  and  shook  hands  by  taking  hold  of  both 
hands,  and  asked  me  about  my  wife  and  children, 
whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  said  the  president 
had  told  her  so  much  about  me  in  connection  with 
the  wolf  hunt. 

"Of  course  I  told  the  president  my  object  in 
coming  to  Washington,  but  what  he  said  to  me  I 
don't  believe  I  ought  to  relate,  not  that  there  was 
anything  in  it  that  could  not  be  made  public,  but 
it  was  simply  a  matter  between  the  president  and 
me,  and  it  might  be  a  breach  of  good  breeding  lo 
relate  matters  talked  over  in  a  personal  private 
conversation.  However,  when  I  left  the  white 
house  it  was  with  the  belief  that  I  would  be  the 
next  United  States  marshal  of  Oklahoma." 


PKOSECUTOR   OF   STANDAED   OIL 


Young  Hadley  of  Kansas,  His  Moral  Force  and 
Wonderful  Voice. 

As  personnel  becomes  of  more  and  more 
importance  in  the  present  trend  of  public 
progress,  the  man  whom  Missouri  sent  East 
to  stir  up  the  Standard  Oil  becomes  of  na- 
tional importance.  Said  the  Kansas  City 
Star  in  describing  his  personality: 

If  ever,  by  the  wantonness  of  chance,  Herbert 
Hadley,  attorney  general  of  Missouri,  became  a 
national  hero,  he  would  never  "leap  at  the  sun  to 
give  it  his  loving  friends  to  Keep,"  as  Browning's 
patriot  did.  He  knows  his  friends  too  well  for 
that.  He  would  take  that  honor  just  as  quietly  as 
he  is  taking  the  present  increase  to  his  popularity 
given  him  by  his  case  against  Standard  Oil,  and 
his  conflict  with  Rogers.  He  does  not  deny  the 
value  of  his  labors  in  New  York,  but  he   disdains 
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that    there   was   anything   unusual    in   the   achieve- 
ment. 

His  office  is  almost  besieged  every  day  by  callers 
who  shake  his  hand  and  say  that  they  are  proud 
to  know  him.  Some  of  them  remind  him  that  they 
helped  to  fight  his  early  battles  for  preferment. 
His  desk  is  littered  by  every  mail  with  letters  of 
congratulation  and  predictions  of  still  further 
success. 

He  sits  in  his  small  office  in  Jefferson  City  view- 
ing every  fresh  sign  of  his  popularity  with  a  calm 
eye  and  a  certain  trick  of  Scotch  caution  that  seven 
generations  of  American  ancestry  have  not  eradi- 
cated- And  to  every  applauding  friend  he  gives 
the  same  reply: 

"As  attorney  general  of  Missouri  I  have  only 
done  for  my  state  what  any  lawyer  would  do  for 
his   client." 

The  statement  infers  a  certain  professional  im- 
peccability, but  Herbert  Hadley  is  nothing  if  not 
professional.  In  effect,  he  says  as  much  himself 
twenty  times  a  day. 

It  is  when  he  begins  to  talk  that  a  new  "window 
in  his  soul"  is  opened.  What  a  voice  he  has,  and 
what  a  fortune  it  would  be  to  a  stage  player.  A 
deep  voice,  masculine  and  resonant.  It  almost 
seems  to  echo  in  his  own  throat.  It  would  compel 
attention  anywhere,  every  vibration  of  it  is  so  clear 
and  full.  A  man  with  a  voice  like  that  must  use 
it  or  die.  Herbert  Hadley  always  has  used  it.  At 
the  university  of  Kansas  he  was  the  oratorical 
champion.  His  own  success  has  questioned  the 
tradition  that  "college  orators"  ever  do  much 
after  they  leave  college. 

"I  am  not  disclaiming  merit  for  my  work 
against  the  Standard  Oil  company  and  Eogers,"  he 
said  yesterday,  as  he  sat  smoking  a  cigar  and 
watching  the  burning  coals,  "but  it  had  no  great 
legal  interest  for  me.  I  proved  all  I  wanted  to 
prove  with  Jockel,  Hardcastle,  Mrs.  Butts  and 
Read.  Rogers  was  only  incidental.  I  know  that 
my  contest  with  him  brought  me  into  the  'spot 
light'  of  publicity,  but  that  was  all." 

"Did  you  feel  no  uncertainty  when  you  faced 
him  first?  Did  he  not  impress  you  as  a  man  of 
unusual  force,  personally?" 

"If  I  had  felt  like  that  I  could  not  have  ex- 
amined him  with  success." 

There  is  no  hesitation  about  that  reply.  Mr. 
Hadley 's  confidence  is  deep  and  broad.  He  would 
cross-examine  the  Angel  Gabriel  without  a  tremor. 
It  is  not  easy  to  get  hadley  to  talk  about  him- 
self. He  was  inclined  to  great  reticence  at  first. 
His  public  actions  were,  justly  enough,  public 
property,  but  his  private  life,  until  it  was  ques- 
tioned, was  his  own.  The  pugnacity  of  the  Irish- 
man shows  itself  in  hitting  out,  the  Englishman 
gets  his  teeth  in  and  hangs  on,  the  Scotchman  gets 
his  back  to  a  wall  and  fights  there.  Mr.  Hadley 
has  inherited  something  more  than  Scotch  caution, 
he  has  a  large  share  of  Scotch  stubbornness.  But 
he  yielded  at  last,  and  when  he  did  yield  it  was 
done  gracefully. 

He  picked  up  a  sheet  of  paper  and  started  tearing 
it  into  almost  minute  pieces  that  he  flung  by  hand- 
fuls  into  the  live  coals  as,  in  some  sort,  blazing 
periods  to  his  speech. 

"By  race,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  I'm  mostly 
Scotch;  Scotch  and  a  little  Irish  and  a  little  Eng- 
lish. My  father,  who  is  still  very  much  alive,  is 
Major  John  Milton  Hadley  of  Kansas. 

"I  went  to  the  public  school  at  Olathe,"  he  said, 
taking  up  the  thread  of  his  own  story,  "and 
afterwards  to  the  university  of  Kansas  ati  Law- 
rence.     I   got   through   there   in    1892   and   entered 


the  law  school  of  the  Northwest  university  of  Chi- 
cago. I  was  graduated  and  opened  a  law  office  in 
Kansas  City  on  June  20,  1894.  On  October  8, 
1901,  I  married  Miss  Agnes  Lee.  We  have  two' 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

"I  went  into  politics  because  that  is  the  quick- 
est way  for  a  young  lawyer  to  gain  a  practice.  In 
the  fall  of  1894  I  made  speeches  in  the  local  cam- 
paign. But  I  went  to  Kansas  City  with  the  idea 
that  most  students  get  from  their  instructors,  not 
to   seek   an   office-holding   career. 

"In  1897  there  was  a  vacancy  for  first  assistant 
city  counselor  and  I  was  appointed  in  June,  1898. 
I  held  that  position  for  three  years,  and  in  1901 
I  became  prosecuting  attorney  for  Jackson  county. 
In  the  next  election  I  was  beaten  by  Roland 
Hughes,  the  democratic  candidate,  although  I  was 
2500  votes  ahead  of  my  ticket.  When  I  went  out 
of  the  prosecuting  attorney's  office  I  had  a  family 
of  two  children  and  I  realized  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  them.  I  returned  to  private  practice 
After  a  year  of  that  I  decided  that  I  would  declare 
myself  immune  from  any  danger  of  office-seeking 
by  connecting  myself  with  the  law  department  of 
the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  company.  I  did 
it.  In  July  I  went  as  a  delegate  to  the  state  coq- 
vention  of  my  party  with  no  idea  of  being  nomi- 
nated. But  without  any  wish  of  my  own  I  was 
nominated  to  run  for  attorney  general  and  my 
friends  persuaded  me  to  accept.     I  was  elected." 

'  ■  X  want  to  devote  myself  to  my  profession, ' '  he 
said.  "I  should  not  like  people  to  imagine,  be- 
cause I  am  fighting  Standard  Oil  in  Missouri,  that 
I  have  any  missioa  against  great  corporations.  I 
have  none.  In  this  case,  which  has  brought  me 
some  accidental  popularity,  my  only  motive  was  to 
do  my  best  for  my  clients,  the  people  of  Missouri. 
I  believe  that  I  will  win  that  case.  And  I  will  per- 
mit myself  only  one  generality  in  regard  to  the 
results  of  my  investigations  into  Standard  Oil 
methods.  Either  the  laws  of  the  state  are  all 
wrong  or  the  methods  of  operating  and  managing 
Standard  Oil  are  all  wrong." 

Herbert  Hadley  has  no  magnetic  personality. 
His  vigor  is  almost  wholly  intellectual.  He  wins 
friends  and  compels  adherents  by  his  attainments 
and  his  clearly  executive  ability.  He  commands 
none  of  that  subtle  power  of  character  which 
forces  other  men  into  the  ranks  of  leadership.  His 
modes  of  thought  are  purely  logical  and  his  con- 
stant attitude  to  problems  and  events  tnat  of  the 
judge  and  not  the  partisan.  He  is  in  politics  to- 
day because  he  is  an  ambitious  lawyer,  and  the 
highest  rewards  of  legal  ability  are  still  in  this 
country  only  to  be  won  on  the  political 
battle  field.  And  when  he  faced  Rogers  he  was 
neither  a  crusader  fighting  the  Standard  Oil  sys- 
tem nor  an  ambitious  demagogue  seeking  to  make 
political  capital  from  dramatic  notoriety.  That 
was  where  Rogers  made  his  mistake,  it  made  his 
levity  look  stupid,  gave  to  his  ready  evasions  the 
complexion  of  rather  squalid  untruthfulness  and 
brought  him  at  last  before  the  quiet  and  acute  man 
he  had  derided,  an  apologetic  and  somewhat  abject 
person  who  had  mistaken  woefully  the  caliber  of 
his  adversary.  And  Herbert  Hadley  returned  to 
Jefferson  City  to  resume  the  routine  of  his  daily 
work  that  the  excursion  to  New  York  had  inter- 
rupted. 
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MANEUVERS,  HOBBY  OF  BELL 


Practical    Training    Oversliadows    All,    Says    the 
Oliief  of  Staflf-to-Be. 

In  no  field  have  the  changes  incident  to 
age  been  more  frequent  recently  than  in  the 
army.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  per- 
sonalities involved  within  the  past  few  weeks 
is  written  of  as  follows  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star: 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kas. — There  is  no  official 
news  here  yet  regarding  the  selection  of  Brigadier 
General  J-  Franklin  Bell  for  chief  of  staff  of  the 
army,  out  it  is  assumed  that  the  report  is  correct 
and  that  (general  Bell  will  leave  here  in  April. 
There  is  deep  regret  here  over  the  prospect  of 
losing  General  Bell,  although  the  post  is  pleased 
over  his  advancement.  The  enlargement  of  the 
college,  which  is  now  under  way,  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  efforts  of  General  Bell.  He  has 
pushed  the  up-building  of  the  post  and  has  laid 
out  plans  for  making  the  whole  reservation  a  park, 
to  build  roads  and  boulevards  and  to  make  this 
the  education  center  of  the  army. 

General  Bell  says  he  will  continue  to  favor  these 
plans  and  in  his  new  position  he  can  aid  the  post 
very  materially. 

"There  are  various  and  sundry  things  connected 
with  the  practical  instruction  of  the  army  which 
I  believe  could  be  bettered,  and  in  the  future  I 
shall  always  be  interested  in  matters  of  practical 
military  instruction,  as  I  always  have  been  in  the 
past. 

"There  are,  however,  other  questions  which  un- 
doubtedly will  demand  my  attention,  more  impor- 
tant even  than  this.  Since  the  Spanish-American 
_  war  great  interest  has  been  aroused  on  the  part  of 
all  officers  of  the  army  in  matters  connected  with 
practical  military  training,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  in  many  respects  the  army  has  never 
reached  a  higher  standard  of  training  than  it  has 
now.  I  say,  'in  many  respects'  because  in  one 
respect,  viz.,  field  training,  there  have  been  times 
in  the  past  where  the  army  has  been  better  in  this 
regard.  I  refer  to  the  times  of  great  activity  in 
Indian  campaigning  which  is  the  very  best  practi- 
cal training  for  field  service.  Indian  campaigning 
seems,  however,  almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
in  the  future  we  will  have  to  depend  for  practical 
training  of  the  army  in  field  service,  on  maneuvers 
and  other  field  exercises,  simulating  as  nearly  as 
may  be  the  actual  operations  of  troops  in  campaign. 
I  believe  there  are  very  few  officers  in  the  army 
at  present  who  are  not  quite  as  well  aware  as 
myself  of  the  importance  of  this  training. ' ' 


FALLIEEES  A  PEASANT'S  SON 


New  President  of  France  Has  Bisen  froin  a  Cotin- 
try  School  to  the  Elysee. 

Across  the  Atlantic  the  most  important 
new  personage  to  rise  to  distinction  is  the 
successor  to  X/oubet  as  president  of  France, 
namely,  M.  Fallieres,  who  is  apparently  as 
much  a  man  of  the  people,  and  therefore  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  was  his  predeces- 


sor.    Said  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in 
summarizing  his  career : 

Paris. — What  for  a  man  is  he?  This  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  question  is  the  only  one  of  present  in- 
terest concerning  the  president-elect  of  the  French 
Republic,  Arm  and  Fallieres. 

He  is  the  third  in  succession  who  has  made  his 
way  up  from  the  "petite  bourgeoisie" — the  small- 
property-holders  who  themselves  a  generation  ago 
were  workmen  or  peasants.  Felix  Faure  's  father 
was  a  cabinet-maker  who  had  acquired  a  shop  of 
his  own,  and  sent  his  son  to  England  to  learn  the 
leather  business;  the  son  worked  his  way  up  to 
be  a  rich  merchant,  local  political  power,  member 
of  Parliament,  minister,  president.  M.  Loubet's 
parents  were  peasant  proprietors,  cultivating  their 
own  land;  he  became  a  lawyer,  a  power  in  local 
politics,  deputy,  senator,  minister,  president  of  the 
senate,  president  of  the  republic.  The  newly 
elected  president  is  descended  from  a  village  black- 
smith, whose  son  got  to  occupy  one  of  those  semi- 
legal posts  which  are  connected  with  the  justice  of 
the  peace  of  a  commune,  and  bought  a  house  and 
vineyard,  which  is  still  the  favorite  home  of  the 
family. 

A  local  church  school  prepared  M.  Fallieres  for 
college,  and  then,  like  M.  Loubet,  he  went  up  to 
Paris  for  his  studies  in  law.  He  started  in  his 
profession  at  Nerac,  the  town  nearest  to  his  birth- 
place, where  he  married  a  local  lawyer's  daughter, 
showed  himself  a  republican — something  which  he 
had  learned  in  the  Latin  quarter  along  with  Gam- 
betta — was  electeu  mayor  when  the  republic  ac- 
tually came  in  1870,  had  trouble  with  President 
MacMahon,  was  elected  to  parliament  in  1876  with 
M.  Loubet,  and,  like  him,  was  one  of  the  historic 
363  who  stood  out  against  the  reactionary  govern- 
ment and  were  sustained  by  the  country.  This 
was  in  1876,  and  by  1880,  with  the  triumph  5f 
Gambetta,  Fallieres,  now  in  his  fortieth  year,  be- 
gan getting  into  ministries. 

No  president  of  the  republic  could  easily  have 
held  more  high  political  offices  than  M.  Fallieres 
during  the  full  thirty  years  of  his  time  in  parlia- 
ment (20th  February,  1876,  to  18th  February,  the 
day  of  taking  possession  of  his  seat  in  1906) — 
member  of  eleven  cabinets,  eight  times  minister, 
once  prime  minister,  and  president  of  the  senate 
through  an  entire  presidency  of  the  republic.  This 
latter  post  has  now  for  the  second  time  furnished 
a  chief  magistrate  to  France;  in  a  country  where 
everything  falls  so  easily  into  routine  this  will 
tell  for  his  successor  at  the  next  vacancy  in  the 
Elysee. 

M.  Fallieres 's  father  is  remembered  as  a  Her- 
cules physically  and  a  generous  eater,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  Gascony.  He  evidently  left  his  son  the 
powerful  physique  with  an  undisguised  disposition 
to  corpulency,  the  easy  good  nature  which  makes 
him  at  home  with  all  his  people  from  high  to  low, 
the  modest  social  tastes,  and  the  punctual  habits 
of  attending  to  his  business  without  acrimony  or 
agitation,  which,  as  Senator  Clemenceau  predicted, 
have  brought  him  to  the  Elysee  in  an  armchair. 
Only  twice  has  he  shown  his  teeth,  so  to  speak — ■ 
once  when  he  fell  as  prime  minister  on  a  question 
of  dealing  with  the  members  of  dethroned  royal 
and  imperial  families  in  the  republic;  the  other 
when  he  repressed  as  minister  of  public  worship 
the  over-free  speech  of  a  talkative  and  uneasy 
areuoishop  of,  Aix. 

iiqually  with  President  Loubet,  M.  Fallieres  has 
kept  his  provincial  soul.  His  country  home  is  thfl 
house    built    by    his    father    when    very      moderate 
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fortune  came.  Here  all  through  the  long  vacation 
of  summer  he  gives  loving  labor  to  his  vineyard, 
a  battered  straw  hat  on  his  head,  wooden  shoes 
with  leggings  for  his  feet.  None  of  the  peasants 
or  villagers  are  afraid  of  him,  for  he  is  as  much 
one  of  them  as  when  he  was  the  merry  comrade  of 
their  youth,  whose  pranks  they  still  recount.  There 
he  keeps  open  house  for  all  and  sundry,  after  the 
hospitable  fashion  of  the  country.  The  Agen 
prunes,  which  California  has  not  equalled  to  the 
French  taste;  the  Nerac  pots  of  pressed  duck  and 
goose  will  have  a  boom,  because  they  are  from  the 
country  of  good  living  which  has  given  a  president 
to  France.  And,  as  became  Meridional  vivacity, 
his  townspeople  kept  the  bells  ringing  all  the  night 
after  his  election,  too  excited  to  sleep-  "How  I 
should  like  to  go  home  for  the  month  that  is  left 
me!"  he  is  reported  to  have  said  himself. 

In  Paris,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg, 
which  has  been  his  ofl5cial  residence,  he  has  nevo^r 
cnanged  the  simple  habits  of  his  early  life.  For 
fear  of  growing  too  stout  he  sets  ott'  on  a  two 
nours'  rapid  walk  after  his  seven  o'clock  break- 
fast of  bread  crust  and  coffee.  Yesterday  after 
nis  election  he  was  seen  as  far  from  home  as  the 
Opera,  tramping  along  the  boulevards  on  his  long 
Walk,  with  his  soft  hat  well  pushed  down  and  his 
umbrella  in  his  hand,  recognized  by  tew,  and  not 
fearing  the  morning  crowd.  When  he  returns  m 
full  perspiration  he  rubs  down  and  changes  (with- 
out valet's  help,  say  the  republican  Parisians),  and 
he  is  ready  at  half-past  ten  for  the  official  work 
of  the  day.  At  the  Elysee  he  will  have  to  advance 
his  hours,  if  only  to  escape  observation.  Felix 
Faure,  whose  chief  exercise  was  also  walking, 
could  be  seen  starting  out  at  five  o'clock  or  earlier. 
Grevy  limited  himself  to  paddling  around  amiably 
in  slippers  through  the  great  Elysee  gardens, 
which  were  laid  out  for  La  Pompadour,  aud  :ire 
jealously  screened  from  the  public  gaze. 

Madame  Fallieres,  who  loves  her  provincial 
liberty,  will  also  find  nerself  hampered  and  con- 
fined in  her  new  aDoae.  She  once  ventured  to  com- 
plain to  Madame  Loubet  of  her  lack  of  homely 
freedom  in  the  Luxembourg.  "What  would  vou 
do  if  you  were  at  the  Elysee!"  was  the  prophetic 


answer.  The  new  president  has  two  children — one 
a  rising  young  lawyer,  the  other  a  devout  young 
lady  often  seen  praying  at  Saint  Sulpice;  it  is 
oven  said  that  only  family  opposition  has  pro- 
vented  her  following  her  vocation  in  a  convent. 
But  this  does  not  concern-  the  public  life  of  her 
father,  who  has  been  elected  by  an  exclusively 
anti-Clerical  vote.  Stranger  still,  M.  Doumer,  his 
only  competitor,,  who  received  the  votes  of  Iho 
••Catholic"  Bight,  as  well  as  of  the  Moderate  E* 
publicans,  has  never  had  his  five  sons  and  three 
daughters  baptized! 


Eeed  on  Wheeler. 


Apropos  of  Gen.  Wheeler's  remarkable  activity 
and  snap  with  approaching  old  age,  which  gave 
him  the  air  of  perpetual  youth,  the  remark  of 
Speaker  Eeed  is  recalled  when  discussing  with 
a  group  of  his  colleagues  the  ravages  of  death 
among  gome  of  the  old  members  of  the  house- 
' '  Now  there 's  Wheeler,  sitting  yonder.  He 's 
getting  old,  but  the  Almighty  could  never  find 
aim  in  one  place  long  enough  to  put  his  finger 
upon  him." — Boston  Herald. 


Small  Beginnings  of  Famous  Men. 
Jay   Gould  was   a  book   agent. 
Henry  Villard  was  a  reporter. 
Elihu  Burritt  was  a  blacksmith. 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  printer. 
A.  T.  Stewart  was  a  school-teacher. 
James  J.  Hill  began  as  a  roustabout. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  rail-splitter. 
Daniel  Drew  began  as  a  cattle  trader. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  ferried  his  own  boat. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  a  printer's  devil. 
John  Wanamaker  began  life  at  $1.25  a  week. 
Andrew  Carnegie  began  life  at  $2.50  a  week. 
William  A.  Clark  as  a  young  man  was  a  miner. 
John  Jacob  Astor  sold  apples  in  the  streets. 
Thomas  Edison  began  as  a  telegraph  operator. 
Henry  H.  Rogers  was  a  grocer's  delivery  boy. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  worked  in   a  machine  shop. 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  was  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store. 
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PAYING  THE  COST. 


— Washington  Post. 


Penalty  Paid  by  American   Heiress   for   Buying  a  Title. 
Castellane's  Lavish  Expenditures  —  Col.  Mann 

1  own     1  opics. 


As  if  acting  under  the  same  law  of  coin- 
cidence that  has  recently  obtained  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
World,  the  realm  of  love  and  romance  has 
had  answering  echoes  in  Europe  and  in 
America.  Where,  for  example,  the  public 
of  the  Old  World  has  long  been  waiting  for 
and  now  soon  will  witness  the  marriage  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  so  the  public  of  the  New 
World  has  already  witnessed  the  marriage 
of    the    daughter    of    the    president    of    the 


United  States.  Where,  turning  to  the  darker 
side  of  affairs  hymeneal,  the  New  World  has 
seen  the  scandal  of  the  Coreys  among  the 
''barons"  of  American  industry,  the  Old 
World  has  seen  the  scandal  of  the  Castel- 
lanes  among  the  "counts"  of  France's  hered- 
itary aristocracy. 

And  over  the  whole  field  of  the  affection- 
ate, the  wed,  and  the  rich  alike  has  rested 
the  shadow  of  the  blackmailing  press,  the 
"keeper  of  the  social  skeleton." 
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WEDDINGS  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 


Boosevelt     Nuptials     Secall     Those     of     Grant's 
Daughter    and   of    Others. 

On  February  17th,  the  president's  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  was  married  to 
Congressman  Nicholas  Longworth  of  Ohio, 
a  man  of  strong  social  standing  and  of  com- 
fortable wealth.  The  fact  that  the  wedding 
was  one  of  but  three  or  four  which  have 
ever  taken  place  in  the  White  House  made 
the  event  not  only  notable,  but  the  source, 
also,  of  a  most  amazing  curiosity  and  of  a 
still  more  amazing  social  envy  and  jealousy. 
Said  the  New  York  Times : 

Washington. — The  coming  marriage  of  the  Presi- 
dent's daughter,  which  is  of  absorbing  interest  to 
the  country  at  large,  recalls  to  many  Washing- 
tonians  a  similar  event  of  a  generation  ago,  when 
the  only  daughter  of  the  greatest  soldier,  Presi- 
dent Grant,  became  the  bride  of  Algernon  C.  F. 
Sartoris,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in  the  historic 
East  hoom,  where  on  February  17  Miss  Alice 
Roosevelt  and  Representative  Nicholas  Longworth 
of  Ohio  will  be  wedded  in  the  presence  of  the 
largest  company  of  wedding 
guests  ever  gathered  in  the 
White   House. 

Although  less  than  two  hun- 
dred guests  witnessed  the 
marriage  of  Nellie  Grant  and 
her  British  husband,  it  was 
a  most  distinguished  company,, 
that  gathered  at  the  White 
House  that  May  morning  near- 
ly thirty-two  years  ago,  and 
the  marriage  was  an  event  of 
international  interest,  the 
British  Minister,  Sir  Edward 
Thornton,  and  our  own  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  late  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  acting  as  witnesses 
of  the  marriage  contract  and 
signing  the  certificate. 

The  bride  of  that  ceremony 
was  attended  by  eight  brides- 
maids— Miss  Fish,  daughter  of 
the  Secretary  of  State;  Miss 
Anna  Barnes,  daughter  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  army; 
Miss  Dent  of  St.  Louis, 
a  cousin  of  the  bride; 
Miss  Drexel  of  Philadelphia; 
Miss  Thurme  Sherman,  daugh- 
ter of  the  General  of  the 
army;  Miss  Porter,  daughter 
of  the  Admiral  of  the  army; 
Miss  Frelinghysen,  daughter 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Miss  Conkling,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Of  this  group  only  onf 
remains  in  Washington — Miss 
Elida  Porter,  now  Mrs.  Charles 


H.  Campbell.  Frederick  Dent  Grant,  then  a  Lieu- 
tenant just  from  West  Point,  was  best  man  and 
wore  the  uniform  of  his  rank. 

The  gift  of  President  Grant  to  his  daughter 
consisted  of  two  of  the  rarest  sets  of  Mechlin  lace, 
one  white,  one  black,  and  $10,000.  The  white 
lace  formed  the  chief  beauty  of  the  wedding  gown, 
while  all  who  enjoy  the  present  friendship  of  Mrs. 
Sartoris  are  familiar  with  the  beauty  of  the  black 
lace  used  in  most  of  her  evening  gowns. 

The  invitations,  like  those  issued  tor  Miss  Roose- 
velt's wedding,  were  engraved  on  heavy  baronial 
note  paper,  but  without  crest  or  monogram  (the 
national  coat  of  arms  in  that  day  never  being  used 
for  any  but  state  functions),  and  read  as  follows: 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Grant 

request  the  pleasure  of  your  company 

at  the  marriage  ceremony  of  their  daughter 

at   the   Executive   Mansion 

on  Thursday,  May  21, 

at  eleven  A.  M. 

Inclosed  with  this  were  two  small  cards  tied  with 
white  ribbon  and  engraved  with  the  names  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  Miss  Nellie  W.  Grant  on 
one,  on  the  other  Algernon  C.  F.  Sartoris.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  having  cards  to  present  at  the 
door  in  those  days. 

As  for  the  Longworth-Roosevelt  nuptials,  there 
is  but  one  set  of  invitations,  a  card  for  the  ceremony 
being  an  invitation  to  the  breakfast  as  well.  Four 
thousand    cards    were    engraved,    the    order    being 


WELL!  WHO  WOULD  HAVE  THOUGHT  IT? 

— Duluth    News-Tribune. 
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divided  between  two  firms,  thus  accounting  for  the 
discrepancy  in  the  wording  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  recent  newspaper  comment.  The  most 
approved  card  for  Miss  Roosevelt 's  marriage,  as 
publisheu  in  the  Times  recently,  reads: 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 

request  the  pleasure  of  your  company 

at  the  wedding  of  their  daughter, 

Alice  Lee, 

to 

Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth, 

Saturday,   February   seventeenth, 

Twelve  o  'clock. 

An   answer   is   requested. 

The  Presidential  crest  and  coat  of  arms  are  on  the 
face  of  the  invitation,  but  embossed  in  white,  not 
gold,  as  on  the  usual  White  House  cards. 

Miss  Roosevelt  is  the  fourth,  not  the  third, 
daughter  of  a  president  to  marry  in  the  White 
House,  her  predecessors  being,  in  addition  to  Mrs. 
Sartori^,  Elizabeth  Tyler,  daughter  of  President 
John  Tyler,  who  married  Representative  Waller  of 
Virginia,  in  1842,  and  Maria  Monroe,  daughter  of 
the  fourth  president,  who  married  her  father's 
secretary,  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur  of  New  York,  in 
1820. 

•  The  last  White  House  wedding,  and  in  many  ways 
the  mrst  notable  of  all,  was,  of  course,  that  of  ex- 
president  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  (Miss  Frances  Fol- 
som),  which  took  place  in  the  Blue  Room  June  2, 
1886. 


THE  HONEYMOON  CAR 


Pullman      Coach,      "The      Republic,"      Especially 
Arranged  for  the  Nuptial  Pair. 

One  of  the  happy  phases  of  the  marriage, 
and  one  which  carries  a  vasjue  suggestion  of 
the  intrusion  of  the  trappings  of  royalty  into 
the  simpler  domains  of  democracy,  was  de- 
scribed as  follows  in  the  Philadelphia  Press: 

For  more  than  an  hour  yesterday,  the  new  Pull- 
man palace  car  Republic,  in  which  Miss  Alice  Roose- 
velt and  Congressman  Nicholas  Longworth  will 
make  their  honeyr^oon  tour,  stood  on  the  tracks  in 
Broad  Street  Station. 

The  few  persons  to  whom  it  was  known  that  this 
was  to  be  the  honeymoon  ear  examined  it  very  curi- 
ously, and  those  who  didn't  know  it  admired  it  as 
a  splendid  specimen  of  the  palace  car. 

Clerrent  A.  Griseom,  a  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  who  acted  as  host  to  those 
interesting  sweethearts  during  their  recent  visit 
here,  took  the  Republic  out  on  its  trial  trip.  The 
car  wns  turned  out  of  the  Pullman  shops  in  Illinois 
a  week  ago  and  was  brought  here  to  be  fitted  up. 

It  is  ten  feet  wide  and  eighty  feet  long — a  greater 
length  by  twenty  feet  than  the  average  sleeping  car. 
From  the  observation  room  in  the  rear  to  the  play- 
house kitchen  in  front  the  Republic  is  as  cozy  as 
a  new  doll  house.  No  hotel  could  be  more  complete, 
and  the  smallness  of  everything  merely  adds  to  its 
charm. 

A  deep-cushioned  sofa,  upholstered  in  a  ricii  green, 
is  so  arranged  in  the  observation  room  that  two 
persons  could  sit  there  comfortably  and  watch  the 
tracks  running  together  like  two  hne  threads  over 
the  hisrhly  polished  brnss  railings.  There  are  also 
two  wide-armed  revolving  chairs  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  visitors.  The  woodwork  in  the  observa- 
tion room  is  polished  mahogany. 


At  the  other  end  of  the  car  is  the  parlor  and 
dining-room,  in  which  the  wood  is  Dutch  oak  and 
the  uphostery  red  leather.  There  is  a  table  large 
enough  for  six,  although  it  will  doubtless  not  be 
called  upon  to  accommodate  more  than  two.  At  one 
side  is  a  china  closet  fixed  in  the  wall  and  at  the 
other    a    writing    desk. 

There  is  a  bedroom  next  the  parlor  and  another 
adjoining  the  observation  room,  each  containing  a 
double  white  bedstead.  Between  them  are  apart- 
ments which  may  be  converted  into  staterooms  by 
lowering  the  berths,  but  during  the  honeymoon  of. 
the  President's  daughter  they  are  to  be  made  up 
as  "cozy"  corners." 

Both  of  these  apartments  are  finished  in  ma- 
hogany and  upholstered  in  green.  In  one  there  are 
two  chairs  and  in  the  other  a  davenport. 

Each  bedroom  is  provided  with  a  bureau,  con- 
taining a  big  mirror,  and  concealed  behind  tiny 
doors  in  the  wall  are  washstands.  Electric  reading 
lights  are  conveniently  placed  with  push  buttons 
at  the  heads  of  the  beds. 

Between  the  parlor  and  the  kitchen  is  a  pantry,- 
two  by  eight  feet,  stocked  with  everything  tl;at  a 
cook  could  possibly  need,  and  everything  brand  new 
for  the  bridal  pair. 

In  this  palace  of  luxury  will  Congressman  and 
Mrs.  Longworth  be  whirled  over  the  republic  for 
which  their  car  has  been  named.  Whenever  they 
desire  it,  the  car  will  be  switched  off  here,  there  or 
anywhere  for  as  long  as  tftey  care  to  stay,  and  it 
will  not  be  put  into  general  use  by  the  Pullman 
company  until  they  say:  "Our  honeymoon  trip 
is  over." 


LONGWORTH 'S  PATE  A  TARGET 


Receives  a  Host  of  Letters  Telling  How  to  Cure 
His  Bald  Head. 

Representative  Nicholas  Longworth 's  mail  has 
quadrupled  since  his  picture  as  the  accepted  suitor 
of  Miss  Roosevelt  began  to  appear  in  the  papers. 
Nearly  all  of  his  letters  contain  some  reference  to 
his  lack  of  hirsute  adornment.  He  gets  recipes  for 
increasing  the  growth  of  his  hair,  and  he  is  offered 
hogsheads  of  tonic  for  nothing,  if  he  will  only  use 
the  mixture  and  send  a  testimonial. 

Many  of  Mr.  Lo'igworth's  letters  are  consola- 
tory. He  gets  statistics  to  prove  that  no  bald- 
headed  man  has  ever  been  known  to  go  insane;  that 
lack  of  hair  is  a  preventive  against  all  manner  of 
pulmonary  diper'se,  and,  best  of  all,  that  criminals 
of  all  classes  are  noted  for  their  growth  of  shaggy 
hair,  usually  straight  and  black,  and  that  bald- 
headed  men  m  all  time  and  ages  have  stood  for 
benevolence,  intellectual  ripeness  and  law-abiding 
qualities. 

The  fortunate  young  bridegroom-to-be  finds  great 
amusement  in  these  letters  and  during  the  leisure 
which  he  hopes  to  enjoy  on  his  wedding  tour  he  is 
going  to  look  into  some  of  those  claims  and  find 
out  if  his  premature  baldness  is  the  blessing  which 
his  correspondents  claim. 


KING  LOVED  AT  FIRST  SIGHT 


So    Says  Duke   of   Almodovar     of     Alfonso     and 
Princess  Ena. 

The  suddenness  with  which  the  Spanish 
King's  search  for  a  wife  through  the  courts 
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of  Europe  came  to  an  end  is  partially  ex- 
plained by  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Sun: 

A  dispatch  to  the  Temps  from  Algeciras  states 
that  in  an  interview  the  Duke  of  AlmoJovar,  Span- 
ish minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  is  head  of  the 
Spanish  mission  to  the  Moroccan  conference,  said: 

"I  rejoice  with  all  Spaniards  at  the  projected 
marriage  of  King  Alfonso.  When  he  returned  from 
London  our  sovereign  had  fixed  his  choice.  He  was 
charmed  and  conquered  by  the  young  princess,  and 
fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  The  guard  which 
keeps  watch  at  Buckingham  Palace  does  not  forbid 
this  to  kings. 

"Since  then  his  majesty  has  often  spoken  to  me 
with  enthusiasm  of  his  future  queen.  She  is  said 
to  be  delightful.  I  only  know  her  mother  person- 
ally. ■  The  august  couple  have  often  written  to  each 
other.  They  arranged  the  Biarritz  meeting  and  ex- 
changed voluminous  correspondence. 

"The  date  of  the  marriage  has  not  been  fixed. 
I  think  it  will  be  in  June. 

"It  has  been  alleged  that  the  queen  mother 
would  have  preferred  another  alliance.  That  is 
absolutely  incorrect.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  royal 
family  is  quite  at  one,  and  that  Spanish  opinion 
approves  the  match." 


A  MAEiilAGE'S  SPECTACULAR  COLLAPSE 


ALFONSO'S   BETROTHAL   OFFICIAL 


The  King  Formally  Tells  Premier  About  His  En- 
gagement to  Princess  Ena. 

Something  of  the  red  tape  which  hedges 
in  a  king  in  his  love  aiTairs  is  shown  in  the 
following  from  the  New  York  Sun: 

Madrid. — The  betrothal  of  King  Alfonso  and 
Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg  was  recently  for  the 
first  time  acknowledged  otBcially,  the  king  form- 
ally communicating  the  information  to  Primo 
Minister  Moret  at  a  private  audience. 

The  formal  announcement  will  be  made  to  foreign 
governments  on  February  20,  after  which  the  mar- 
riage contract  will  be  submitted  to  the  Cortes,  and 
the  government  will  confer  with  the  king  regard- 
•ing  the  date  of  the  wedding,  which  probably  will 
be  June  2. 

According  to  another  account  King  Alfonso  com- 
municated the  fact  of  his  betrothal  to  the  whole 
cabinet,  at  a  meeting  of  which  he  was  presiding. 
He  related  the  happenings  at  Biarritz,  where  he 
recently  visited  Princess  Ena  and  her  mother, 
Princess  Henry,  and  announced  his  desire  to  wed 
Princess  Ena,  who,  he  said,  would  become  a  con- 
vert of  her  own  accord  to  Catholicism. 

Prime  Minister  Moret,  on  behalf  of  himself  an-1 
his  colleagues,  felicitated  the/  king  and  eulogized 
Princess  Ena.  He  approved  his  majesty's  choice, 
and  invoked  blessings  on  the  pair  and  the  nation. 
He  declared  that  the  whole  nation  was  enthusiastic 
over  the  king's  betrothal  and  greatly  desired  to 
manifest   its   affection  for  the   future  queen. 

King  Alfonso  has  nominated  nine  titled  women 
belonging  to  his  mother's  court  to  act  as  ladies-ia- 
waiting  to  the  bride. 


Countess  de  Castellane  Separates  from  Her  Gaudy 
and  Spendthrift  Boni. 

The  ambitions  of  wealthy  Americans  to 
add  to  their  already  multiple  belongings  the 
perquisites  of  royalty  and  title  have  met 
more  than  one  wretched  catastrophe  in  the 
past.  The  Castellane  incident  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  from  the  New  York 
World,  is  only  more  conspicuous  than  some 
others  because  it  involves  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  American  fortunes: 

London. — Countess  Boni  de  Castellane  is  not  dis- 
coverable in  London,  but  the  World  correspondent 
met  here  recently  a  French  lady  with  very  special 
means  of  knowing  the  exact  position  of  affairs  in 
the  Caste»iane   household,  who   said,   laughing: 

■  They  are  always  separating,  and  then  they  make 
up  again.  You  see,  Boni  knows  pretty  well  that 
the  Gould  millions  are  quite  handy  to  have  about 
the  house,  and  in  spite  of  his  airs  and  graces  he  is 
a  very  practical  individual.  He  is  the  'mauvais 
sujet'  (bad  boy)  of  the  Castellane  family,  as  was 
his  father  before  him. 

"He  never  has  made  any  secret  of  his  excesses, 
which  have  been  numerous,  but  because  of  tho 
really  great  position  of  all  his(  belongings  he  is 
tolerated. 

"It  is  no  secret  that  his  extravagances  are  not 
limited  to  the  splendid  home  he  and  his  wife  have 
created. 

"Just  a  few  months  ago  he  furnished  a  superb 
apartment,  where,  when  he  so  desires,  he  lives  'en 
garcon'  (as  a  bachelor).  This  establishment  is  not 
dedicated  to  any  special  divinity,  but  he  gathers 
about  him  there  a  select  variety  of  houris  who 
happen  to  charm  him  collectively.  The  gilded 
youths  of  Paris  tell  weird  stories  of  the  orgies  that 
occur  in  this  exquisite  little  cage. 

"Mme.  Anna  knows  all  these  little  eccentricities, 
but  she  has  never  bothered  much  about  them,  for 
'  ces  dames'  (these  women)  are  accepted  as  a  nec- 
essary adjunct  to  the  life  of  the  most  polite  ani 
rich  of  the  Parisian  households. 

"What  she  has  objected  to  recently  with  an  un- 
usual amount  of  fervor  has  been  the  undisguised 
attentions  Boni  has  paid  to  the  Duchess  d  'Uzes, 
Mane  Tnerese,  the  beautiful  daughter-in-law  of  the 
famous  old  Dowager  Duchess  who  is  familiarly 
known    as    'Mmo.    Satan.' 

"Countess  Boni  could  occasionally  overlook 
Boni's  outrageous  lapses  in  other  quarters,  but  to 
be  insulted  for  a  grande  dame  of  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  was  too  much  for  her  to  swallow.  This, 
I  dare  say,  was  the  cause  of  this  last  quarrel,  al- 
though I  do  not  believe  it  is  as  serious  as  peo- 
ple say. 

"Anna,  you  know,  has  only  been  accepted  and 
tolerated  in  Paris  because  she  is  Boni's  wife  and 
tlie  "mother  of  his  sons.  Evervbody  .svnir-'t'Mzes 
deeply  witn  poor  Countess  Anna,  but  she  has  no 
friends  among  her  husband's  people,  and  they 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  say  that  the  bourgeoise 
paid  her  money  for  a  great  name,  and  she  cannot 
expect   much  more.' 

"It  is  a  strange  thing  that  little  Boni,  with  his 
painted  face,  padded  chest,  laced  waist  and  high 
heels,  should  have  as  brothers  two  of  the  manliest 
fellows  in  the  whole  French  aristocracy.     They  look 
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■with  considerable  horror  upon  the  little  man- 
monkey,  but  still  he  is  accepted  at  all  the  polite 
houses.  His  conversation  is  anything  but  edifying, 
and  I  dare  not  mention  the  subjects  he  chooses  for 
gossip  at  dinner  tables.  No  French  girl  is  ever 
allowed  to  converse  with  Boni.  It  is  only  the  sea- 
soned mondaine  who  will  indulge  in  confidences 
with  him. 

"He  is  a  curious  specimen  of  twentieth  century 
decadence.  He  glories  in  his  disreputable  life  and 
in  the  extravagances  into  which  it  leads  him. 

"I  think  Anna  honestly  detests  him,  but  she  has 
her  children  to  consider,  and  Boni  loves  her  money. 
So  I  don't  think  a  permanent  separation  will  result. 
Tnev  are  too  dependent  on  each  other. 

"Besides,  the  Duchesse  d'TJzes  cannot  afford  an 
open  scandal. 

' '  Were  Anna  to  withdraw  her  money,  her  life 
undoubtedly  would  be  made  miserable  forever  by 
every  member  of  the  Gasteliane  family. 

"Had  she  come  over  to  London  she  undoubtedly 
would  have  gone  to  Claridge's.  But  she  always 
runs  away  from  Paris  when  these  squabbles  are  on 
and  I  don't  place  much  importance  on  that  fact." 


MAX  NORDAU  ON  CASTELLANE 


Noted  Writer   Gives   a  List   of  the   Count   Boui's 
Extravagances. 

It  needs  but  little  more  analysis  than  the 
following  statement  of  fact  by  the  famous 
student  of  degeneracy,  Max  Nordau,  to  show 
why  there  was  a  collapse  to  the  Gould-Castel- 
lane  alliance : 

New  Tork. — Max  NordaUj  the  French  novelist, 
who  knows  Boni  de  Gasteliane,  is  one  of  the  many 
to  criticise  the  extravagance  of  the  count.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Nordau 's  scathing  account  of  the  extrav- 
agant expenditure  of  money  for  an  $80,000  fete 
in  Paris  and  a  few  other  extravagances: 

"From  the  tree  branches,  10,000  blue  Venetian 
lanterns  were  suspended.  On  the  green  sward  and 
through  the  alley  12,000  metres  of  red  carpet  were 
tacked  or  nailed. 

"Then  there  were  600  Oriental  rugs,  which  were 
strewn  in  a  tasteful  pell  mell,  anywhere  and  every- 
where. Think  of  3000  gilded  chairs,  placed  on  the 
sward  for  the  guests.  The  evening  reception  was 
preceded  by  a  gorgeous  fancy  dinner  of  180  covers 
which  were  served  by  115  waiters,  twenty-four 
powdered  house  stewards  m  Gasteliane  livery,  re- 
splendent in  white  and  gold  hanging  strings,  yellow 
waistcoats  and  white  knickerbockers,  52  other  pow- 
dered house  stewards  in  black  frocks,  white  waist- 
coats and  knickerbockers,  thirty  lackeys  and  nine 
announcing  doorkeepers. 

"Anna  Gould's  title  has  cost  approximately 
$2017  a  day.  Recently  Frank  Work,  the  New  York 
millionaire,  and  his  daughter  had  a  dispute  that  led 
Mrs.  Eoche  to  leave  his  home  because  for  a  time 
she  spent  about  $350  a  day,  one-sixth  of  the  daily 
expenditures  of  the  count.  Furthermore,  Frank 
Work  permitted  his  daughter's  extravagances  for 
only  a  few  weeks,  while  George  Gould's  titled 
brother-in-law  has  hammered  away  until  he  has 
made  the  record  of  nine  million  dollars  for  the 
eleven  years  of  married  life. 

"The  count  has  smilingly  spent  $4  for  a  cherry 
and  cheerfully  given  enough  to  pay  the  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  a  small  city  for  a  piece  of  bric-a- 
brac.      One   of   his   little   foibles   wa^   a   vaudeville 


performance,  given  at  Auteuil,  when,  for  350  guests, 
he  presented  an  all-star  bill,  no  act  of  which  cost 
him  less  than  $500. 

"  Eclipse  1  That  has  been,  the  one  idea  of  the 
count  from  the  moment  he  got  his  hands  on  the 
Gould  fortune.  He  waited  for  others  to  give  fetes 
or  to  buy  jewels  or  antiques  only  that  he  might 
eclipse  them,  and  generally  he  was  successful.  He 
has  lived  to  hear  his  praises  Lung  and  the  countess 
paid  the  cost. 

' '  For  his  world  famous  mansion  on  the  Avenue 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  known  as  the  Red  palace,  Boni 
spent  more  money  than  he  can  ever  accurately  tell. 
He  liked  the  location  so  well  that  he  paid  $740,000 
for  the  land  alone  and  before  he  got  through  he 
had  produced  a  palace  that  any  king  in  Europe 
might  envy. 

"He  was  told  when  he  started  to  duplicate  the 
historical  trianon  at  Versailles,  in  which  Mme. 
Pompadour  once  lived,  that  is  was  going  to  cost 
tremendously,  but  he  smiled  and  showed  his  bank 
book,  and  for  spite  planned  to  spend  an  additional 
million  in  furnishing  the  place.  One  of  the  details 
of  the  place  is  a  set  of  fountains  built  in  the  gar- 
den which  he  could  run  for  ten  minutes  at  the 
trifling  cost  of  $100u. 

"At  another  time  he  got  the  idea  that  modern 
dress  was  all  wrong  and  that  it  only  required  a  dar- 
ing individual  to  revive  the  style  of  past  centuries. 
Toward  this  end  he  gave  a  flower  ball  and  all  men 
appeared  in  costumes  of  the  Louis  XVIII  period. 
The  bill  was  $125,000." 

Here  are  a  few  more  ways  Boni  made  money  fly, 
not  yet  mentioned  in  dispatches: 

He  bought  a  $150,000  equipage  and  employed  the 
outrider,  Mont  Jarret,  formerly  in  the  service  of 
the  president  of  France. 

He  bought  a  $60,000  clock. 

He  bought  a  $38,000  antique  cabinet. 

He  purchased  a  mantelpiece  for  $50,000. 

He  purchased  a  necklace  at  $100,000,  half  of 
which  he  gave  his  wife.  No  one  knows  who  got 
the  other  half. 


WHY  MEN  LEAVE  HOME 


Pathetic  Defense  of  a  College  Man  Who  Deserted 
His  Wife. 

Previous  numbers  of  the  Pandex  have-  con- 
tained statements  of  the  astonishing  spread 
of  wife  desertion  among  the  American  people 
within  recent  years.  The  subject  is  attract- 
ing wide  attention,  and  earnest  efforts  are 
being  made  to  discover  a  remedy,  if  such 
exists.  One  of  the  most  candid  explanations 
of  the  cause  of  desertion  which  has  appeared 
in  the  press  is  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Herald : 

I  offer  no  apology  ■  for  what  I  am  about  to  say 
in  defence  of  myself.  Nobody  can  completely  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  a  man  like  myself  unless  it 
be  another  man  who  has  stumbled  against  the  same 
hard,  rough  stones  in  his  journeying  along  the  dry 
dusty  road  of  matrimony. 

To  state  the  case  with  brutal  brevity,  I  am  a 
wife  deserter.  There  is  not  a  just  judge  on  the 
bench  in  New  York  city,  nor  is  there  a  decent  man 
or  woman  in  Christendom,  who  would  not,  upon  the 
hard,  bare   evidence   against   me,   immediately   con- 
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demn  me  for  a  precious  rascal.  And  yet  I  believe 
I  have  actea  only  for  the  best.  As  I  look  back  upon 
it  now  it  seems  to  me  it  was  the  very  best,  the  only, 
tning  I  could  possibly  have  done  at  that  time,  in 
those  sharp  circumstances.  Here  is  the  unvarnished 
evidence,  and  I  hope  I  will  not  be  too  hastily  ad- 
judged either  as  a  brute  or  a  weakling,  at  least 
until  the  indulgent  reader  has  read  to  the  end  of 
my  story. 

I  am  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  an  architect. 
I  was  born  and  reared  in  a  little  town  in  Michigan. 
My  parents  are  well  to  do  farmers,  but  they  were 
not  able  to  send  me  to  college  which  in  boyhood 
days  was  my  ambition.  I  determined  to  make  my 
own  way  through,  for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
have  a  career.  To  this  end  I  began  teaching  school 
at  seventeen  in  the  district  where  I  was  born, 
studying  hard  at  night  preparing  myself  for  the 
entry  examinations  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  saving  all 
my  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  my  first  year. 
I  succeeded,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid 
economy  I  was  able  to  give  my  undivided  atten- 
tion during  that  first  year  to  my  studies. 

The  second  year  was  more  difficult.  At  the  end 
of  my  second  year  in  college  I  met  the  girl  who 
was  later  to  become  my  wife. 

She  was  a  student  like  myself,  and  she  too  was 
working  her  way  through  college.  She,  with  a  girl 
friend  of  hers  from  the  same  town,  was  employed 
out  of  class  hours.  She  was  sweet  and  good  and 
clever  and  as  ambitious  as  I  was.  It  was  a  case 
of  love  at  first  sight.  We  had  worked  together  in 
the  boar^^ing  house  for  some  three  months  when  we 
became  engaged.  I  was  graduated  a  year  before 
she  was  and  went  to  Chicago  to  take  up  archi- 
tecture. 

There  I  met  the  same  difficulty  regarding  finances 
that  I  (lid  when  I  undertook  my  college  career, 
only  in  Chicago  I  found  it  more  difficult  to  make 
my  plans  uovetail. 

Sweetheart  Had  Worked  Too. 

Meanwhile  the  girl  I  loved  had  been  graduated 
and  got  a  position  in  a  far  western  state  as  in- 
structor in  a  girls'  school.  She  was  then  twenty- 
one,  just  two  years  younger  than  myself.  Bora 
and  bred  in  a  small  town  like  myself,  she  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  world.  She  had  dreamed,  as  I 
had  dreamed,  that  once  out  of  college  she  would 
be  fully  equipped  to  make  a  sensation  in  the 
world. 

But  the  girls'  school  where  she  got  her  first  posi- 
tion proved  a  bitter  disappointment.  She  made 
only  $40  a  month,  which  included  her  board  and 
washing,  and  the  school,  being  on  the  very  bound- 
aries of  civilization,  made,  as  she  thought,  too  nar- 
row a  horizon  for  ner  ambitions.  She  longed  for 
the  larger  opportunities  that  were  to  be  found  in 
the  city  and  imagined  that  she  could  find  a  career 
in  Chicago. 

She  had  saved  her  money  during  her  year  at  the 
girls'  school,  and  when  her  time  expired  she  re- 
fused the  principal's  offer  to  engage  for  another 
year,  but  came  instead  to  Chicago.  She  had  a  series 
of  vicissitudes  there,  as  even  a  college  girl  can- 
not fail  to  have  who  goes  to  a  strange  city  to  earn 
her  living  without  money  and  influential  friends. 
I  was  just  beginning  to  see  daylight  when  she  was 
in  the  thickest  of  her  tribulntions,  prid  was  about 
to  compromise  with  bad  luck  by  accepting  a  position 
as  office  assistant  to  an  insurance  broker.  Bv 
"seeing  daylight"  I  mean  I  had  just  got  myself 
established  in  the  office  of  a  first-class  firm  of 
architects,  where  I  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
earning  a  fair  salary  as  a  clerk,  with  a  privilege 
of  studying  and  perfecting   myself   as  far  as   pos- 


sible in  the  profession.  The  salary  was  large 
enough  to  enable  one  person  to  live  comfortably 
thereon,  but  according  to  that  arithmetical  system 
which  lovers  only  too  often  employ  in  casting 
their  accounts,  we,  the  girl  and  I,  figured  it  out 
that  two  could  live  just  as  cheaply  as  one. 

Then  They  Were  Maxried. 

The  figures  thus  misleading  us,  we  were  straight- 
way married.  1  have  neglected  to  state  that  all 
this  while  my  love  for  her  had  never  wavered,  nor 
did  it  waver  through  the  blissful  year  that  fol- 
lowed. Indeed,  if  the  word  of  a  man  who  has  done 
what  I  have  done  can  be  believed,  I  would  like  to 
say  here  and  now  that  it  has  not  to  this  day 
wavered.  Despite  all  I  have  done,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  tour  years  after  our  marriage  I  was 
to  desert  her  and  our  two  babies,  I  still  love  my 
wife,  and  I  have  always  loved  her. 

One  blisstul  year,  during  which  we  had  nothing 
more  serious  than  perhaps  some  slight  misunder- 
standing, which  a  tear  on  her  part  and  kiss  on  mine 
were  potent  to  dispel!  Then  the  baby  came,  and 
with  the  baby  our  troubles  began.  The  small 
salary  which  by  pinching  and  scraping  we  had 
managed  to  make  do  for  two  would  not  possibly 
stretch  to  cover  the  manifold  wants  of  the  child 
we  both  loved  so  much. 

Along  with  the  increase  of  my  work  and  the 
lengthening  of  my  hours  there  was  not  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  my  earnings,  however.  The  re- 
sult was  that  I  had  but  the  briefest  spell  in  which 
to  stay  at  home  and  enjoy  my  wife  and  baby's 
society.  Such  time  as  I  could  spend  at  home  I 
needed  for  sleep  and  rest,  and  no  doubt  I  often  was 
cross  and  irritable,  for  motherhood  combined  with 
the  worries  of  the  household  hal  wrought  a  disap- 
pointing change  in  my  wife.  She  loved  the  baby, 
but  somehow  its  coming  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  her 
soul  as  the  coming  of  a  first  baby  is  commonly 
supposed  to  satisfy  the  soul  of  a  good  woman. 
And  my  wife  was  and  is  the  best  woman  God 
ever  made. 

I  had  foolishly  supposed  that  even  a  greater 
contentment  would  come  to  her  when  there  was  a 
baby  in  the  house,  but  to  my  amazement  she  had 
no  sooner  become  a  mother  than  her  ambitions 
broadened,  lor  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  began 
to  long  to  go  out.  She  wanted  to  go  to  the  theater, 
she  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  woman 
who  lived  in  the  flat  next  to  ours  to  join  a  bowling 
club,  and  when  baby  was  nine  months'  old  she  was 
a  member  of  two  intellectual  women's  clubs. 

To  all  this  I  had  not  the  slightest  objection.  On 
the  contrary,  I  was  proud  of  my  wife,  and  I  wanted 
her  to  make  the  most  of  her  individuality.  There 
was  just  one  thing  that  did  not  make  the  system 
wise  or  just,  and  that  was  the  fact  that  the  baby 
was  left  almost  continually  in  charge  of  an  ill- 
trained  servant  girl,  whom  we  could  ill  afford  to 
hire.  Indeed,  up  to  the  birth  of  the  baby  my  wife 
had  steadfastly  refused  to  keep  a  servant  at  all, 
preferring  to  do  her  own  work,  which  was  not  a 
great  deal,  tor  our  little  flat  in  Cottonwood  Grove 
avenue  was  a  most  modest  one.  At  least,  it  had 
been  so  until  my  wife's  ambitions  began  to  ex- 
pand, but  now  I  could  see  she  was  beginning  to 
grow  discontented  with,  the  simple  furnishings  we 
had  both  selected  with  such  glee  from  the  instal- 
ment house.  She  was  anxious  to  move  into  a  more 
genteel  neie.iborhood,  and  she  wanted  to  live  in 
an  apartment  house  where  there  was  a  hallboy  and 
where  she  would  not  have  to  click  the  button  to 
callers  when  they  rang  the  street  door  bell.  I  had 
to  give  in,  and  we  moved  to  a  place  which  was  not, 
to  my  mind,  nearly  so  attractive  as  the  little  flat 
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where  we  had  spent  our  honeymoon  and  the  rc- 
mainaer  of  that  first  happy  year. 

The  new  apartment  cost  me  $100  a  year  more 
rent  than  our  old  one,  and  to  make  the  thing  pos- 
sible I  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  my  rights  in  the 
little  farm  which  my  father  and  mother  had  left  to 
my  brother  and  myself.  My  parents  had  died  dur- 
ing the  long,  hard  struggle  ot  my  university  days, 
and  my  brother,  who  remained  on  the  farm,  was 
glad  to  absorb  my  half  share  for  what  I  asked — 
$500  cash.  After  making  up  the  extra  rent  out  of 
this  amount  I  paid  off  the  doctor's  bill  and  returned 
a  loan,  of  $100  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  ask 
from  a  fellow  clerk  in  the  oflSce.  The  remainder, 
something  like  $175,  I  turned  over  to  my  wife  for 
some  new  household  furnishings  which  she  de- 
clared we  must  have. 

I  was  bound  to  get  into  debt.  There  was  no 
other  way  out  of  it.  The  end  of  the  next  year 
found  me  away  behind,  and  I  had  made  practically 
no  progress  in  my  own  dearly  beloved  vocation.  My 
home  had  ceased  to  be  a  home,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  my  wife  had  blossomed  out  into  a  far 
lovelier  woman  than  ever.  She  now  belonged  to 
three  clubs  and  was  an  officer  in  two  of  them.  I 
had  borrowed  some  money  from  my  brother — an- 
other $500 — and  I  was  in  debt  everywhere.  The 
baby  was  very  ill  for  ten  days  with  croup,  and  it 
was  only  by  miracle  that  we  succeeded  in  saving 
his  life.  My  wife  was  at  her  club  when  he  was 
taken  ill,  and  when  I  returned  from  work  at  eight 
o'clock,  without  any  dinner,  I  found  the  ignorant 
servant  girl  pounding  it  on  the  back.  My  wife 
had  not  returned  and  the  baby  was  choking. 

When  she  returned  an  hour  later,  after  the  phy- 
sician had  come  and  gone,  we  had  our  first  bitter 
words.  Up  to  that  hour  I  had  never  said  a  word 
of  reproach.  I  had  frequently  tried  to  reason  gen- 
tly with  her,  but  she  had  always  won  out  by  her 
persuasiveness.  And,  then,  I  was  very  proud  of 
her  success,  and  I  wanted  to  see  her  realize  her 
ambitions.  But  when  it  came  to  neglecting  the 
life  of  the  child  I  lost  my  patience.  We  did  not 
speak  for  many  weeks  after  that  night,  and  never 
after  that  did  our  relationship  seem  the  same.  A 
few  months  later  our  second  baby  came,  a  little 
girl. 

I  was  then  so  hopelessly  involved,  having  bor- 
rowed money  right  and  left,  and  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  making  a  failure  of  my  own  chosen 
work  and  not  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  my  em- 
ployers, that  all  that  was  needed  was  the  slightest 
spark  to  set  the  whole  structure  of  our  marriage 
into  a  blazing  ruin.  The  end  came  sooner  than  I 
had  expected. 

If  the  first  baby  had  made  my  wife  capricious 
and  exorbitantly  ambitious,  the  second  child  had 
an  even  more  disastrous  effect.  She  chafed  under 
the  restraint  which  the  care  qf  the  new  baby  put 
upon  her,  and  which  she  could  not  possibly  ob- 
viate. We  had  months  of  nickering.  I  tried  to 
reason  with  her,  and  she  resented  my  reasoning 
even  more  than  she  did  my  anger.  I  began  to  grow 
as  nervous  as  a  woman.  I  could  not  sleep  nights. 
I   had  worries   at   the   office,  which   I   tried  to   ex- 


plain to  her,  but  which  she,  poor  girl,  either  could 
not  or  would  not  understand.  I  began  to  drink  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  after  awhile  I  began 
to  stay  away  from  home  nights.  I  neglected 
my  work. 

This  state  of  things  went  on  for  six  months,  and 
I  gradually  went  from  bad  to  worse,  always  getting 
deeper  in  debt  and  growing  more  nervous  and  dis- 
posed to  forget  things  in  a  drink  of  whisky.  One 
day  a  rude  shock  brought  me  to  my  senses,  for  a 
brief  spell  at  least.  The  nrm  I  was  with  and  which 
I  had  been  so  proud  to  become  identified  with, 
notified  me  that  they  expected  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  their  office  force  and 
that  I  would  not  be  needed  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  It  was  more  politely  put  than  this,  but 
that  was  what  it  amounted  to. 

The  Confession. 

I  went  to  my  wife  and  told  her  all.  She  up- 
braided me  bitterly.  I  looked  for  another  opening, 
I  looked  everywhere,  but  the  expiration  of  my 
month  01  grace  fouUvl  me  "down  and  out."  I  was, 
vulgarly  speaking,  "a  man  looking  for  a  job."  My 
wife  overwhelmed  me  with  reproaches,  she  blamed 
me  for  spoiling  the  lives  of  herself  and  the  chil- 
dren. She  said  I  did  not  keep  my  eye  out  for  the 
main  chance.  She  bitterly  resented  the  fact  that 
I  had  tried  to  the  utmost  to  live  up  to  the  best 
ideals  of  my  chosen  work. 

All  that  Happened  in  the  morning  at  the  break- 
fast table.  I  had  succeeded  in  raising  a  loan  of  $20 
the  day  before  to  tide  me  over  the  week.  I  gave 
her  all  of  it,  and  I  walked  out  of  the  house  penni- 
less. I  heard  the  baby  crying  in  the  adjoining  bed- 
room, and  my  little  boy  was  pounding  his  plate 
with  his  spoon.  I  did  not  wait  to  kiss  either  of 
them.  I  was  too  angry.  I  replied  with  a  thrust 
infinitely  more  bitter  than  hers  had  been.  What 
I  said  cannot  be  repeated  here,  but  it  went  home. 
It  is  the  one  thing,  the  sole,  single  thing  I  would 
leave  undone  in  all  the  tragedy  of  my  married  life 
— that  last  parting  shot  at  the  mother  of  my  chil- 
dren. Then  I.  put  my  hat  on  the  back  of  my  he;ul, 
walked  out   and  slammed  the   door. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  three  years  of  misery 
that  have  intervened  since  that  miserable  day. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  managed  to  get  out  of  Chi- 
cago within  the  following  week.  I  worked  my 
way  east,  and  am  trying  to  make  a  good  architect 
out  of  myself  here  in  New  York.  The  money  1 
left  my  wife  and  the  babies  was  enough  to  enable 
them  to  get  back  to  the  little  town  in  Michigan 
where  my  mother-in-law  still  lives  in  the  little 
house  she  owns  there.  ' 

A  year  later  I  wrote  to  my  wife,  and  she  replied 
in  a  friendly  letter,  saying  she  was  teaching  school 
there  and  that  the  children  were  well  and  happy. 
We  have  entered  into  a  compact  not  to  see  each 
other  until  five  years  have  elapsed,  and  by  that 
time  we  have  agreed  we  will  both  have  better 
sense.  The  experience  has  made  a  woman  of  my 
wife,  and  I  hope  the  suflfering  I  have  gone  through 
in  these  years,  particularly  in  the  years  I  have 
been  separated  from  her  and  the  babies,  will  make 
something  of  a  man  of  me.     And  I  believe  it  will. 
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"I'VE   GOT   YOU   NOW,   WILD   BILL." 

— Adapted  from  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


Public   Attention   Turning    to    the    Restoration   of    Historic 

Places  —  Monument    to    "Wild"    Bill    Hickock 

—  American   and    His   British    Castle 


While  America  is  struggling  to  put  a 
check  to  its  impetuous  march  of  industry, 
finance  and  public  life  in  general,  and  while 
Europe  is  throwing  a  similar  restraint  over 


the  relentless  growth  of  its  monarchies,  there 
is  coming  into  view  from  all  quarters  a  hope- 
ful and  significant  attention  to  the  leaders 
and  deeds  of  the  heroic  past  and  to  the  ex- 
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amples  which  they  set  for  the  guidance  of 
the  future.  Where  honored  men's  graves 
have  been  neglected,  they  are  now  being 
cared  for.  Where  historic  places  have  been 
suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  societies  and  individ- 
uals are  seeking  to  preserve  and  restore 
them.  Where  facts  have  been  wrongly  re- 
corded, the  stories  of  them  are  being  veri- 
fied and  re-cast. 


SAVING  A  FAMOUS  ABMY  POST 


Oregon   Citizens   Take   Action     to     Preserve     the 
Historic  Fort  Dalles. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  historic  places 
to  which  the  societies  have  begun  to  give  at- 
tention was  described  as  follows  in  the  New 
York  Herald : 

The  Dalles,  Ore.- — A  reception  and  house  warm- 
ing was  given  in  this  city  a  short  time  ago  by  the 
members  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  to  cele- 
brate the  formal  opening,  since  its  restoration,  of 
the  only  building  now  remaining  of  the  once 
flourishing  army  post,  Fort  Dalles. 

Two  years  ago  this  month  a  bill  was  passed  by 
congress  granting  this  old  and  almost  ruined  land- 
mark, together  with  the  lots  of  the  Dalles  military 
reservation,  which  immediately  surround  it,  to  the 
historical  society,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  last  remnant  of  a  post  so 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  Oregon. 

In  the  pioneer  days  of  western  settlement,  when 
immigrant  trains  dragged  their  weary  lengths 
across  the  plains  amid  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened on  every  side,  The  Dalles  was  looked  forward 
to  as  the  i.iccca  of  the  immigrant,  the  gateway  of 
safety,  where  the  responsibilities  and  fatigues  of 
the  almost  interminable  days  spent  in  piloting, 
driving  and  tollowing  the  teams  should  give  place 
to  restful  security  within  the  protection  of  an 
armed  fort. 

Beyond  the  Cascades,  at  Vancouver  and  Orange 
City,  supplies  couU  be  had,  horses  could  be  shod, 
clothing  could  be  bought  and  the  diminishing  stores 
of  all  sorts  could  be  replenished,  but  above  all  this 
the  relief  Fort  Dalles  afforded  to  the  homeseeker 
of  those  days  was  the  blessed  knowledge  of  per- 
sonal safety  reached  after  long  days  of  danger 
and  fear. 

No  settlement  greeted  the  searching  eyes  of  the 
argonauts  of  1843,  who  first  reached  The  Dalles  in 
their  wagons.  They  saw  the  sandy  stretch  along 
the  river  banks,  the  grassy  plain  and  sweep  of 
broken  cliffs  beyond,  before  the  stockade  and  build- 
ings of  the  Methodist  missions,  built  in  1838,  met 
their  view,  and  it  was  not  until  1847  that  the  first 
company   of   soldiers   occupied  these   buildings. 

All  honor  to  that  company  whose  members  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  Oregon's  first  governor,  who, 
when  learning  the  news  of  the  tragedy  of  Whitman 
Mission,  called  for  volunteers  to  go  to  The  Dalles 
and  protect  the  handful  of  white  men,  women  and 
children  in  the  Methodist  mission  there  from  death 
or  greater  horrors. 

History  tells  how,  in  fifteen  hours  after  Governor 
Abernethy's    call,    fifty    men,    for    whose      meager 


equipment  of  arms  and  accoutrements  and  scanty 
provisions  Crovernor  Abernethy,  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  and 
Jesse  Applegate  had  given  their  personal  security 
to  Oregon's  provisional  government,  stood  ready  to 
start  on  the  almost  impossible  journey  up  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  took  into  their  keeping  the  flag  ma  le 
for  them  by  the  women  of  Oregon  City.  Colonel 
Cornelius  Gilliam  and  Captain  Lee  headed  the  lit- 
tle army,  while  such  names  as  those  of  J.  W.  Ne- 
smith,  Joel  Palmer  and  Jesse  Applegate  followei 
on  the  roll. 

Eleven  Days  of  Hardship. 

No  uniforms  or  insiguia  of  rank  distinguished 
these  citizen  soldiers,  who,  after  clnvet)  rlays  of 
infinite  hardship  on  the  frozen  trail,  arrived  at  the 
mission  of  The  Dalles  on  December  28,  1847,  hoistej 
their  homespun  flag  and  named  the  mission  in 
honor  of  their  captain.  Fort  Lee.  By  the  Indians 
it  was  called  Wascopum. 

Through  that  winter  and  the  tollowing  spring 
that  gallant  army  held  the  little  fort,  defending, 
parleying  with,  and  pushing,  as  the  requirements 
might  be,  the  Indians  in  the  surrounding  country, 
where  friendship  and  treachery  lay  so  close  to- 
gether. That  spring  the  Catholic  mission  was  es- 
tablished at  The  Dalles,  with  Father  Kousseau  in 
charge. 

Then  in  1849  came  the  first  regulars,  the  Eifle 
regiment,  recruited  in  Missouri,  and  sent  to  Ore- 
gon under  command  of  Captain  W.  W.  Long. 
Bagged,  tattered,  and  barefooted,  their  horses  too 
weakened  by  the  long  journey  and  scant  food  to 
carry  their  burdens,  they  arrived  at  The  Dalles, 
only  to  find  that  inadequate  provisions  could  be 
had  there.  In  the  company's  train  were  many  pas- 
sengers, among  them  Mathew  F.  Deady,  later  Ore- 
gon's eminent  jurist;  Justin  Chenowith,  F.  A. 
Chenowith,  and  "Dan"  O'Neill. 

Dividing  their  forces,  part  of  the  company  made 
rafts  out  of  the  fort's  stockade  and  descended  the 
Columbia  to  Vancouver;  the  other  division,  cross- 
ing the  mountains  by  the  Barlow  road,  suffered  un- 
told hardships,  and  lost  two-thirds  of  its  train. 

Early  in  1850  General  Persifer  F.  Smith,  who 
had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  Pacific  di- 
vision of  the  army,  began  placing  posts  on  the 
coast,  and,  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain 
B.  E.  L.  Bonneville,  who  had  become  familiar  with 
the  country  through  his  two  journeys  to  Oregon  In 
the  '30 's,  sent  Major  S.  S.  Tucker  to  establish  a 
supply  station  at  The  Dalles.  With  him  went  Cap- 
tain Clayborn,  Lieutenants  May  and  Ervin,  and 
Surgeon  C.  H.  Smith. 

Selecting  a  spot  about  one-half  mile  west  of  Fort 
Lee,  Major  Tucker  chose  a  tall  pine  tree,  which 
cannot  be  identified,  and  from  this  center  ran  the 
lines  of  a  government  reservation  ten  miles  square, 
proceeding  thereon  to  build  log  barracks,  com- 
manding officers'  quarters,  quarters  for  the  men, 
mess,  guardhouse,  storehouse,  stables,  and  sawmill, 
and  at  its  completion  naming  the  new  post  Fort 
Dalles.  Every  trace  of  these  buildings  is  now 
gone. 


SECRETS  OF  THE  "BLACK  CABINET' 


An  Institution  of  European  Governments  Not  Yet 
Entirely  Abandoned. 

A  phase  of  the  past  which  still  carries 
over  into  the  present,  but  in  the  main  has 
become  merely  history  and  example,  is  re- 
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fleeted   in   the  following  from   the  London 
Mail : 

In  former  years  the  "Black  Cabinet,"  as  an  in- 
stitution, flourished  in  every  European  country. 
The  Black  Cabinet  is  a  room  set  apart  in  a  cen- 
tral, or  general,  post  oflice,  where  the  correspond- 
ence of  certain  people  in  whom  for  some  reason  jr 
other  the  powers  that  be  are  taking  a  close  inter- 
est is  opened  and  read  without  their  knowledge. 

Though  few  governments  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Black  Cabinet  connected  with  their 
postal  service,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  these 
spying  institutions  exist,  and  are  supported  out  of 
secret  service  funds.  Their  organization  and  work 
are  in  the  hands  of  trusted  members  of  the  secnet 
service,  specially  detached  for  the  purpose. 


ported  persons  were  discovered  at  the  ministry  of 
the  interior. 

The  pressure  of  public  opinion  has,  so  far  as 
France  is  concerned,  led  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Black  Cabinet;  but,  though  there  is  no  longer  any 
organized  bureau  for  the  secret  opening  of  letters 
in  the  French  post-office,  it  is  nevertheless  said  to 
be  a  fact  that  letters  are  still  sometimes  tampered 
with  in  the  case  of  prominent  political  men  and 
others,  and  on  several  occasions  within  the  last 
few  years  the  practice  has  been  denounced. 

The  police,  too,  both  in  France,  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  make  a  considerable  use  of  the 
post-office.  Detective  inspectors  specially  told  aflE 
to  the  post  office  travel  about  and  watch  the  cor- 
respondence of  suspected  persons,  which  they  do 
not    scruple    to    open    whenever   they    think    neces- 


Noted    British 


HEVER  CASTLE. 

Euin   which    An    American    is    Eebuilding. 


-New   York   Sun. 


After  letters  are  opened  and  read,  and  sometimes 
photographed,  they  are  put  back  again  into  their 
envelopes,  resealed,  and  delivered  to  the  addressee, 
without  his  being  any  the  wiser,  the  delay  in  de- 
livery seldom  exceeding  a  single  post. 

In  France  the  Black  Cabinet  flourished  and  was 
at  its  apogee  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  ill,  when 
the  government  used  it  as  an  instrument  to  dis- 
cover the  political  leanings,  ideas,  and  plans  of  the 
most  prominent  men.  If  an  official  was  suspected 
of  being  lukewarm  in  his  attachment  to  the  im- 
perial service,  or  of  having  republican  tendencies, 
his  letters  would  be  passed  through  the  Black 
Cabinet;  and  thus  it  was  that  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  empire  thousands  of  secret  police  reports 
containing  the  most  intimate  details  about  the  re- 


sary.  In  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria  the  Black 
Cabinet  is  still  said  to  exist,  though  its  existence 
is  not  acknowledged;  but  it  is  in  Turkey,  Russia, 
and  Servia  that  the  institution  is  most  flourishing 
and  is  used  by  the  government  as  an  active  in- 
strument in  private  spying. 

During  the  reign  of  the  late  King  Alexander  in 
Servia  the  Black  Cabinet  was  the  direct  means  of 
leading  to  the  sudden  arrest  and,  only  too  often, 
to  the  mysterious  deaths  of  a  number  of  people. 
Even  at  the  present  time  in  Servia,  under  King 
J^eter,  the  institution  is  still  an  important  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 

In  England  no  Black  Cabinet  has  been  in  oper- 
ation since  the  Fenian  outrages,  which  occurred 
away  back  in  the  early  '60 's.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
that  there  is  little  doubt  that  on  certain  occasions 
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the  postal  authorities  have  allowed  the  police  to 
intercept  and  tamper  with  letters  addressed  to 
notorious  anarchists  and  Fenians. 


GBAVE  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  HERO 


Famous  General  Morgan's     Last     Resting     Place 
Long  Neglected. 

One  of  the  American  military  heroes  whose 
neglected  grave  has  been  brought  to  public 
attention  is  General  Daniel  Morgan,  of  revo- 
lutionary war  fame.  Said  the  Washington 
Post : 

In  beautiful  Mount  Hebron  Cemetery,  near  his- 
toric Winchester — "the  key  of  the  Shenandoah" — 
lies  the  grave  of  Daniel  S.  Morgan,  who,  in  point 
ot  military  achievement,  stands  second  only  to 
Washington  in  the  opinion  of  many,  in  that  Eevolu- 
tionary  group  so  potent  in  the  upbuilding  of  our 
nation. 

Since  1802,  when  the  seven  survivors  of  those 
famous  marksmen  who  made  Morgan 's  name  such 
a  terror  to  the  foe,  fired  from  their  war-worn  rifles 
the  last  salute  over  the  newly  made  grave,  it  has 
remained  uninclosed,  unprotected,  and  neglected. 
One  who  cnerishes  the  history  of  the  man  and  his 
deeds  recently  sought  out  the  grave.  Within  the 
cemetery,  a  courteous  stranger  led  him  lo  an  un- 
inclosed and  seemingly  vacant  reservation  in  the 
northern  section.  Here  some  search  was  necessary, 
for  on  the  125th  anniversary  of  one  of  Morgan's 
battles,  nature,  ever  kind  in  hiding  the  pathos  of 
ruin,  had  sought  to  cover  the  grave  of  the  "Hero 
of  Saratoga  and  Cowpens"  with  a  mantle  of  the 
green,  red,  and  golden-hued  leaves  of  glorious 
autumn  time.  After  removing  these  there  were 
found  the  shattered,  vandal-scarred,  low-lying  frag- 
ments of  the  simple  stone,  with  its  blurred  and 
broken  lettering,  that  serves  to  mark  Morgan's 
last  resting  place. 

Back  in  the  city  of  Winchester  is  an  old  man- 
sion with  a  cannon  ball  embedded  in  the  walls. 
Passing  through  the  main  street  to  the  great  mac- 
adamized way  where  Sheridan  rode  his  famous  ride 
are  many  other  unhealed  wounds  that  came  from 
sixty-five  military  operations.  It  was  the  vicinity 
of  which  an  enthusiastic  Virginian  once  said  with 
patriotic  hyperbole:  "Every  stone  has  been  a  war- 
rior's seat!"  These  reminders  of  military  achieve- 
ment served  only  to  accentuate  the  reproach  of 
forgetfulness  or  neglect  that  has  fallen  on  Virginia, 
though  in  point  of  fact  "the  Mother  of  States," 
holding  within  her  bosom  the  ashes  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Henry,  and  Morgan,  could  not  do  jus- 
tice to  them  all.  Indeed,  the  fault  is  the  nation's 
as  well.  Through  the  Morgan  Memorial  Associa- 
tion she  has  several  times  asked  congress  for  aid 
in  placing  a  suitable  monument  over  this  neglected 
warrior,  but  without  avail.  His  deeds  resounded 
from  Quebec  to  South  Carolina,  to  Maine,  to  New 
York,  to  Pennsylvania,  to  Maryland,  to  Virginia, 
to  North  and  South  Carolina.  Two  of  these  states 
claim  his  nativity,  and  all  of  them  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 

Passing  over  his  career  in  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,  during  which  he  served  under  the  British 
flag,  his  biographer  (Bancroft)  writes  thus  of  his 
revoloutionary  services: 

"He  participated  in,  or  had  direction  of,  nearly 
fifty  contests  with  the  enemy,  eight  of  which  were 


'The  i'resident  of  the  United  States  had,  like 
of  entire  or  partial  success.  Throughout  his  long 
military  career  ue  never  experienced  a  surprise, 
though  the  nature  of  the  service  in  which  he  was 
chiefly  engaged  subjected  him  constantly  to  such 
a  contigency. 

"Whether  we  regard  their  extent,  their  value, 
or  their  brilliancy,  they  were  not  surpassed  by 
those  of  any  other  officer  in  the  army,  except  the 
commander-in-chief  himself. 

"Wherever  he  was  posted  in  the  battlefield  the 
fight  was  sure  to  be  waged  with  fearlessness,  judg- 
ment, and  massive  energy.  Of  all  the  oflicers 
whom  Virginia  sent  to  the  war,  next  to  Washington, 
Morgan  was  the  greatest;  yet  she  raises  no  statue 
to  the  incomparable  leader  of  her  light  troops." 

The  unknown  authoress,  in  her  "Hero  of  Cow- 
pen's,"  pays  him  this  tribute:  "It  is  idle  to  men- 
tion any  name  with  that  of  Washington — a  great- 
ness so  many-sided  and  symmetrical  as  to  be  unique. 
But  if  we  consider  military  genuis  riono  as 
a  field  executive — Morgan  towers  above  all.  That 
insufferable  military  caste  which  it  seems  must  be 
endured  because  it  cannot  be  cured  had  thus  far 
kept  him  manacled  under  his  inferiors-  Cowpens 
was  his  single  opportunity  to  show  the  reach  of  his 
genius.  He  exhibits  here  that  marvelous  power  of 
sympathy  which  put  him  en  rapport  with  those  he 
commanded,  and  by  which  he  so  multiplied  and  com- 
municated himself  to  his  troops  that  he  worked  his 
divisions  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  limbs.  His 
army  individualized." 


LINCOLN'S  SPEECH  DISAPPOINTED 


Gettysburg  Address  Said  Not  to  Have  Been  Ap- 
preciated When  Delivered. 
An  example  of  the  revision  of  history 
which  goes  on  relentlessly  in  America,  as  in 
all  countries,  is  the  following  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune : 

Springfield,  111. — Clark  E.  Carr  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  Illinois  State  Historical  society  related  the 
circumstances  of  Lincoln's  memorable  address  at 
Gettysburg.  Mr.  Carr  was  present  and  his  address 
reveals  many  features  of  that  historical  occasion 
not   heretofore  understood. 

Mr.  Carr  told  of  the  inception  of  the  plan  for  a 
national  cemetery  on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield  and 
related  the  manner  in  which  Edward  Everett  had 
been  invited  to  deliver  the  principal  address  of 
the  day.     He  continues: 

"The  proposition  to  ask  Mr.  Lincoln  to  speak  at 
the  Gettysburg  ceremonies  was  an  afterthought. 
'The  President  of  the  United  States'  liad,  like 
other  distinguished  personages,  been  invited  to  he 
present,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not,  at  that  time,  in- 
vited to  speak.  In  fact  it  did  not  seem  to  occur 
to  any  one  that  he  could  speak  upon  such  an 
occasion. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
not  then  proved  to  the  world  his  ability  to  speak 
upon  such  an  occasion.  He  had  not  yet  made  a 
Gettysburg  address,  and  he  had  not  then  made  that 
other  address,  which,  for  sublimity  and  pathos, 
ranks  next  to  it,  his  second  inaugural. 
Lincoln  an  Afterthought. 

"It  was  finally  decided  to  ask  President  Lincoln 
to,  after  the  oration  (of  Mr.  Everett),  as  chief 
executive  of  the  nation,  formally  set  apart  these 
grounds  to  their  sacred  use  by  a  few  appropriate 
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remarks.  This  was  done,  in  the  name  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  states,  as  was  the  case  with  others, 
by  Mr.  Wills;  but  the  invitation  was  not  settled 
upon  and  sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln  until  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, more  than  six  weeks  after  Mr.  Everett  ha  1 
been  invited  to  speak,  and  but  a  little  more  than 
two  weeks  before  the  exercises  were  held. 

"The  president  arrived  at  Gettysburg  upon  a 
special  train  about  dusk  on  the  evening  before  the 
exercises,  November  18,  accompanied  by  Secretary 
Seward  and  other  distinguished  personages,  in- 
cluding those  two  Illinois  boys  who  afterwards  be- 
came distinguished,  John  G.  Nicolay,  his  private 
secretary,  and  his  assistant  private  secretary,  John 
Hay.  He  was  driven  at  once  to  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Wills,  where  he  was  entertained  during  his 
stay  in  the  town. 

"It  was  estimated  that  there  were  100,000  peo- 
ple who  attended.  The  crowds  began  to  arrive 
two  days  before  the  exercises  were  held. 

"President  Lincoln,  as  we  moved  slowly  forward, 
sat  at  first  erect  upon  his  horse,  handling  the  reins 
of  the  bridle  in  the  white  gauntlet  gloves  he  wore, 
in  such  a  stately  and  dignified  manner  as  to  make 
him  appear  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  which  he  was.  Be- 
fore we  reached  the  grounds  he  was  bent  forward, 
his  arms  swinging,  his  body  limp,  and  his  whole 
frame  swaying  from  side  to  side.  He  had  become 
so  absorbed  in  thought  that  he  took  little  heed  of 
his  surroundings  and  was  riding  just  as  he  did  over 
the  circuit  in  Illinois  during  the  year  of  his  early 
practice  of  law,  with  his  saddle  bags,  which  con- 
tained all  of  his  possessions,  dangling  upon  each 
side  of  his  horse." 

Me.  Everett  spoke  for  two  hours,  and  Mr.  Carr 
•  analyzes  his  address  minutely,  closing  by  saying 
that  he  held  the  breathless  attention  of  his  audience. 
Mr.  Carr  continued: 

"At  the  close  of  Mr.  Everett's  address  a  solemn 
dirge  written  by  Mr.  B.  B.  French  especially  for  the 
occasion,  was  sung  by  a  hundred  voices,  after  which 
President  Lincoln  was  introduced  to  the  great  mul- 
titude. 

"When  the  president  thus  appeared  it  was  the 
first  opportunity  the  people  had  to  really  see  him. 
There  was  the  usual  craning  of  necks,  the  usual  ex- 
clamations of  '  down  in  front, '  the  usual  crowding  to 
get  places  to  see,  and  much  confusion.  He  waited 
patiently,  for  the  audience  to  become  quiet,  and 
there  was  absolute  silence  while  he  spoke.  He  be- 
gan in  those  h.gh,  piercing  tones,  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  had  so  often  heard,  to  which  he  held 
to  the  close.  His  was  a  voice  which,  when  he  made 
an  effort,  could  reach  a  great  multitude,  and  he 
always  tried  to  make  every  one  hear.  He  held  in 
his  left  hand  two  or  three  pages  of  manuscript,  to- 
ward which  be  glanced  but  once.  He  spoke  with 
deliberation,  but  could  not  have  continued  more 
than  three  or  four,  some  said  two  minutes. 

Disappointed  in  Speech. 

"So  short  a  time  was  Mr.  Lincoln  before  them 
that  the  people  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes 
when  he  disappeared  from  their  view.  They  were 
almost  dazed.  They  could  not  possibly,  in  so  short 
a  time,  mentally  grysp  the  ideas  that  were  con- 
veyed, or  even  their  substance.  Time  and  again  ex- 
pressions of  disappointment  were  made  to  me. 
Many  persons  said  to  me  that  they  would  have  sup- 
posed that  on  such  a  great  occasion  the  president 
would  have  made  a  speech.  Every  one  thought,  as 
expressed  by  Mr.  Wills  four  days  later  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made,  that,  instead  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
delivering  an  address,  he  only  made  a  few  dedica- 
tory remarks. 


"We  on  the  platform  heard  every  word.  And 
what  did  we  hear  I  A  dozen  commonplace  sen- 
tences, scarcely  one  of  which  contained  anything 
new,  anything  that  when  stated  was  not  self-evident. 

"I  am  aware  because  I  noted  it  at  the  time,  that 
in  the  morning  papers  there  were  the  punctuations 
of  "applause,"  "long  continued  applause,"  etc., 
which  was  the  invariable  custom  in  those  days.  Ex- 
cept when  he  concluded  I  did  not  observe  it,  and  at 
the  close  the  applause  was  not  especially  marked. 
The  occasion  was  too  solemn  for  any  kind  of  boister- 
ous demonstrations. ' ' 

Excites  Unfriendly  Comment. 

Mr.  Carr  then  quoted  at  length  from  a  book 
written  by  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  United  States  marshal 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  was  on  the  plat- 
form when  Lincoln's  address  was  made.  The  quo- 
tation follows: 

On  the  platform  from  which  Mr.  Lincoln  deliv- 
ered his  address,  and  only  a  moment  after  it  was 
concluded  Mr.  Seward  turned  to  Mr.  Everett  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  president's 
speech.  Mr.  Everett  replied:  "It  is  not  what  I 
expected  from  him.  I  am  disappointed."  Then, 
in  his  turn,  Mr.  Everett  asked:  "What  do  you 
think  of  it,  Mr.  Seward?"  The  response  was:  "He 
has  made  a  failure,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  His 
speech  is  not  equal  to  him."  Mr.  Seward  then 
turned  to  me  and  asked:  "Mr.  Marshal,  what  do 
you  think  of  it?"  I  answered:  "I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  it  does  not  impress  me  as  one  of  his  great 
speeches." 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  continues  Mr.  Lamon,  it 
has  been  repeatedly  published  that  this  speech  was 
received  by  the  audience  with  loud  demonstrations 
of  approval;  that  "amid  the  tears,  sobs,  and  cheers 
it  produced  in  the  excited  throng,  the  orator  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Everett,  turned  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  grasped 
his  hand,  and  exclaimed;  'I  congratulate  you  on 
your  success!'  adding  in  a  transport  of  heated  en- 
thusiasm, 'Ah,  Mr.  President,  how  gladly  would  I 
give  my  hundred  pages  to  be  the  author  of  your 
twenty  linos.'  " 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Lamon  goes  on  to  say, 
the  silence  during  the  delivery  of  the  speech  and  the 
lack  of  hearty  demonstrations  of  approval  immedi- 
ately after  its  close,  were  taken  by  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
certain  proof  that  it  was  not  well  received.  In  that 
opinion  we  all  shared.  If  any  person  then  present 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  marvelous  beauties  of 
that  wonderful  speech,  as  intelligent  men  in  all 
lands  now  see  them,  his  ,  superabundant  caution 
closed  his  lips  and  staid  his  pen. 

Not  Out  of  the  Ordinary. 

Continuing  his  address,  Mr.  Carr  told  how  the  fa- 
mous address  failed  to  impress  him,  saying: 

"I  heard  every  word  and  every  articulation  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  "had  no  realization  that  he  did  any; 
thing  more  than  make  a  few  dedicatory  remarks' 
His  expressions  were  so  plain  and  homely,  without 
any  attempt  at  rhetorical  periods,  and  his  state- 
ments were  so  axiomatic  and,  I  may  say,  matter  of 
fact,  and  so  simple,  that  I  had  no  idea  that  as  an 
address  it  was  anything  more  than  ordinary. 

"I  was  much  struck,  many  times  as  I  had  heard 
him,  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he 
arose  and  stood  before  the  audience.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  never  seen  any  other  human  being 
who  was  so  stately,  and  I  may  say,  majestic,  and  yet 
benignant.  His  features  had  a  sad,  mournful,  al- 
most haggard,  and  still  hopeful  expression.  Everv 
one  was  impressed  with  his  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness. 
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Famous  Words  Not  Original. 

"The  words  'of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people'  were  not  original  with  Mr.  Lincoln. 
There  was  considerable  comment  at  the  time  upon 
bis  using  them,  which  went  so  far  that  it  was  in- 
sinuated that  he  was  guilty  of  willful  plagarism — 
that  he  took  them  from  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne. 
The  matter  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  Lamon, 
Nicolay,  and  others,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
phrase  had  been  so  often  used  as  to  become  com- 
mon property.  It  appears  substantially  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  used  it  in  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne,  in  a 
work  by  James  Douglas,  in  182.5,  and  in  the  Rhet- 
orical Reader  by  James  Porter  in  1830.  The  phrase 
was  used  by  Theodore  Parker  in  an  anti-slavery 
convention  at  Boston,  May,  1850,  and  substantially 
the  same  phrase  was  used  by  Joel  Parker  in  the 
Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  in  1853. 
Long  before  Mr.  Lincoln  used  the  phrase  it  was 
used  in  other  languages.  The  first  appearance  of 
this  phrase,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  ascer- 
tain, was  in  the  pretace  to  the  old  Wickliffe  bible, 
translated  before  1384,  when  that  bright  morning 
star  of  the  reformation  died,  which  declares  that 
'This  bible  is  tor  the  government  of  the  people,  by 
the   people,   and   for   the   people.' 

"On  the  next  day  after  it  was  delivered,  Nov. 
20,  the  address  appeared  in  full,  as  has  been  said, 
in  every  leading  newspaper  of  the  United  States. 
Even  then,  those  who  in  a  high  degree  appreciated 
it,  were  comparatively  few.  Some  of  us  who  heard 
it,  formed,  as  we  deliberately  read  it,  a  different 
idea  of  it  from  that  we  had  when  it  was  delivered. 

"We  had  supposed  and  expected  that  the  presi- 
dent would,  in  what  he  said,  simply  dedicate  that 
ground  to  the  sacred  purpose  for  which  it  had  been 
set  apart.  As  we  read,  it  gradually  dawned  upon 
us  that  the  chief  executive  of  a  great  nation  had 
solemnly  dedicated  those  who  heard  him,  and  not 
merely  those  who  heard  him  but  all  his  people  to 
the  cause  for  which  the  martyr  heroes  about  him 
died." 


A   TUDOR   CASTLE  UP   TO   DATE. 

How   an  Ex-Patriated  American  Is  Making  Over 
Anne  Boleyn's  Home. 

The  preservation  of  the  historic  places  of 
Europe  occasionally  takes  on  special  interest 
to  the  American,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  fol- 
lowing as  set  forth  in  the  New  York, Sun: 

William  Waldorf  Astor  is  modernizing  his  newly 
acquired  castle — Anne  Boleyn's  home — the  Castle 
of  Hever,  in  Kent,  England. 

In  so  doing  he  has  not  only  amazed  but  upset 
and  disarranged  the  countyside.  He  has  had  2000 
men  at  work  for  two  years.  He  has  opened  his 
own  quarry  for  stone  and  already  more  than  195,- 
000  tons  of  other  material  have  passed  over  the 
roads  for  him.  Horses  have  been  commandeered 
for  miles  around — -his  cartage  bills  alone,  the 
villagers  emphasize,  have  been  £380  a  month. 

Oonsequently  the  village  of  Hever  and  the 
neighboring  village  of  Edenbridge,  three  miles 
away,  have  been  made  to  look  like!  new  mining 
towns  in  the  American  West. 

In  Hever  there  is  only  one  inn  and  it  nangs  out 
a  sign  of  "Henry  the  Eighth."  The  influx  of 
laborers  has  made  it  necessary  to  erect  a  temporary 
extra  village  of  huts,  but  cottage  rents  in  the 
surrounding  hamlets  have  risen,  nevertheless,  to 
the  unprecedented  sum  of  $2.60      weeJi. 

Save   for   the   introduction   of   an   Indian  garden 


in  the  grounds  his  restoration  of  a  decayed  and 
historic  pile  is  as  far  as  may  be  outwardly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  original  estate. 

These  are  things  he  has  done  or  plans  to  do: 

Restore  the  building  to  its  battlemented  glories; 
construct  xeudalistic  villages;  divert  the  River 
Eden  from  its  course  and  give  it  new  windings, 
and  weirs  and  falls;  bridge  it  with  iron;  dig  a 
lake  covering  45  acres;  open  a  public  road  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  length;  bore  an  artesian  well 
and  make  a  reservoir;  lay  out  a  deer  park  and 
grow  trees;  set  up  a  power  house  of  Tudoresque 
design  for  the  electric  lights  and  water  pumps; 
start  a  household  supply  farm;  renew  or  scrape 
the  castle  panelling;  put  in  open  plumbing;  fashion 
at  one  side  of  the  castle  some  Italian  gardens.  Mr. 
Astor  found  the  ancient  pile,  scene  of  episodes  in 
one  of  the  afterward  legitimatized  amours  of  Henry 
VIIL,  serving  as  the  residence  of  a  hop  farmer. 
Cow  sheds,  barns  and  piggeries  had  sprung  ao 
around  it,  till  Kentish  antiquaries  called  such 
utilization  of  the  home  of  a  beautiful  queen  a  "sac- 
rilege. ' ' 

' '  The  old  place  has  not  been  nursed  as  it  should 
have  been,"  they  say.  "It  is  better  that  it  should 
be  preserved,  even  if  it  has  to  be  done  by  the 
use  of  American  dollars." 

In  the  village  you  may  hear  old  women 's  tales 
of  two  ghosts.  Anne  Boleyn  used  to  revisit  it, 
they  say,  after  the  King  sent  her  to  Tower  Green 
to  have  her  pretty  head  cut  off.  Some  psychical 
researchers  lately  watched  for  its  appearance  dur- 
ing several  nights.  When  there  was  no  appear- 
ance the  villagers  said  it  was  because  her  old 
drawbridge  had  been  destroyed  and  Mr.  Aster's 
new  one  put  in  its  place. 

Three  years  more  will  scarcely  see  the  improve- 
ments completed,  and  the  cost  nobody  has  the 
hardihood  to   attempt  to   compute. 

It  includes  replacing  the  injured  and  decayed 
stones,  repanelling  the  woodwork  damaged  by 
tourists  and  cleaning  the  rest  with  acid  and  steel. 
Instead  of  the  hop  farm  buildings  he  found  he  is 
erecting,  all  under  one  long  red  tiled  roof,  a  hun- 
dred Tudor  cottages.  These  will  be  made  of  the 
spoil  from  ancient  buildings  in  the  county,  and 
will  be  joined  to  the  castle  by  a  bridge  and  also 
a  tunnel.  He  will  keep  Anne 's  bedroom  as  it  was. 
The  room  which  is  known  as  King  Henry's  he  will 
fix  up  for  his  own  use.  The  outer  moat  is  already 
reopened,  and  over  it  a  reproduction  of  the  old 
drawbridge  in  steel  will  give  admittance  to  the 
principal  gate. 

One  of  the  farms  on  the  estate  he  has  trans- 
formed and  done  over  and  re-equipped  till  it  is 
described  as  being  probably  "without  equal  in  the 
United  Kingdom."  Its  splendors  include  quar- 
tered oak  for  the  cow  sheds  and  pig  stys.  The  pig- 
geries are  opulent  beyond  any  ever  before  erected. 
Chocolate  and  white  tiles  decorate  the  cow  stables. 
The  dairy  is  walled  with  mosaics  made  by  Italian 
workmen;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  dairy  plays  a 
fountain. 

In  making  the  lake  200  wagons  a  day,  a  regiment 
01  diggers  and  a  miniature  railway  system  have 
been  employed.  As  the  lake  runs  parallel  to  the 
river  the  inrush  of  water  when  the  time  arrives  will 
be  controlled  by  enormous  sluice  gates  operated 
from  the  power  house  half  a  mile  away.  Ot  course, 
the  lake  is  to  be  stocked  with  fish. 

De,er  are  to  be  brought  from  Germany  and  Amer- 
ica for  the  deer  park — an  enclosure  of  fifty  acres 
or  more  within  a  timber  wall  nine  feet  high.  The 
proper  foresting  of  the  preserve  has  been  under 
way  two  years. 
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FOE   "WILD  BILL"  HIC3KOCK 


Deadwood  Proposes  to  Honor  the  Man  Who  Fought 
Early  Day  Outlaws. 

Perhaps,  when  the  passing  of  a  century 

or  so  extends  the  charm  of  romance  to  the 

present,  the  border  tales  of  the  "Wild  West" 

in  America  will  take  their  place  with  those 

of  the  buccaneers  and  the  tartars  and  the 

other  famous  character-groups    of    history. 

Then,  such  stories  as  the  following  will  be 

in  demand  by  the  fictionists : 

Denver,  Colo. — They  are  talking  of  putting  up  a 
monument  to  Wild  Bill  Hickock  in  Deadwood, 
where  the  greatest  gun-fighting  marshal  of  the  west 
fell,  shot  to  death  by  a  drunken  bully  who  had 
long  waited  to  catch  the  most  redoubtable  gun 
fighter  off  his  guard. 

If  such  a  monument  is  put  up  it  will  be  a  lasting 
tribute  to  a  man  of  pluck,  daring  and  resource — 
a  man  whose  like  will  never  be  found  again,  as 
the  disappearance  of  the  frontier  meant  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  professional  gun  fighter. 

While  Tom  Smith  and  others  made  lasting  repu- 
tations as  marshals  in  the  days  of  the  gun  fighters, 
their  fame  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that 
of  Wild  Bi.i  Hickock,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that 
Wild  Bill  had  in  him  just  that  dash  of  the  pictur- 
esque that  has  made  Buffalo  Bill  Cody  such  a  pop- 
ular idol.  Hickock  was  a  man  above  medium  height 
and  lithe  and  muscular  in  build.  He  had  broad 
shoulders  and  a  tapering  waist,  the  latter  being 
accentuated  by  a  black  coat  and  loweut  vest,  the 
top  buttons  of  the  latter  garment  being  always 
open.  Tucked  inside  this  vest  were  the  weapons 
which  were  the  foundation  of  Wild  Bill's  repu- 
tation, and  which  sent  many  a  clever  gun  man  to 
Boot  hill  for  burial.  His  face  was  long  and  of  a 
determined  cast,  a  long,  silky  mustache  drooping 
over  a  hard-set  but  not  cruel  mouth-  His  nose  was 
aquiline,  and  this,  with  his  piercing  blue  eyes,  gave 
his    face    the    indefinable    stamp    of    determination 


that  awed  many  an  ambitious  "bad  man."  Long 
shining  curls  of  chestnut  hue  swept  to  his  should- 
ers. And  when  this  picturesque  figure,  under  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  of  white  felt,  strode  down  the 
street  of  any  festive  cow  town  or  mining  camp, 
cowboys  or  miners  pitched  their  revelry  in  a  low 
key,  and  the  bullies  who  were  wise  were  careful  to 
refrain  from   "starting  anything." 

Wild  Bill  served  with  credit  through  the  civil 
war,  and,  after  participating  in  some  hana-to-hanl 
encounters  with  confederates,  in  which  he  showed 
remarkable  bravery,  he  drifted  west  and  began  to 
play  his  picturesque  part  on  the  frontier.  He  was 
a  young  man  when  he  received  a  commission  as 
deputy  United  States  marshal  and  was  assigned  to 
particular  dangerous  duty  in  western  Nebraska. 
There  had  been  many  murders  and  disappearances 
of  emigrants  reported  from  that  portion  of  Ne- 
braska near  the  present  town  of  Fairbury.  It  was 
suspected  that  a  gang  of  murderers  made  a  practice 
of  intercepting  the  wagons  of  travelers,  murdering 
the  emigrants  and  stealing  the  contents  of  their 
outfits.  Wild  Bill  and  a  partner  undertook  to  fer- 
ret out  these  criminals.  They  settled  in  a  cabin 
on  the  banks  of  the  Platte,  near  the  scene  of  sev- 
eral disappearances,  ana  they  became  convinced 
that  the  work  had  been  done  by  a  crowd  of  bad 
men  known  as  the  McCandless  gang.  There  were 
several  McCandless  brothers  in  this  gang,  and,  with 
two  or  three  outsiders,  it  made  a  formidable  com- 
bination. Wild  Bill  merely  waited  for  something 
on  which  to  base  a  move  before  arresting  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  crowd. 

Fight  With  McCandless  Brothers. 

The  McCandless  brothers  were  shrewd  and  su- 
spicious men,  however,  and  they  suspected  that  the 
coming  of  these  two  quiet  strangers  boded  no  good 
to  them.  They  were  especially  suspicious  of  the 
one  with  the  shining  curls,  who  had  given  evidence 
of  astonishing  skill  with  the  revolver.  They  planned 
to  kill  Wild  Bill  and  prove  their  suspicions 
afterward.  Accordingly  they  moved  upon  Wild 
Bill's  cabin  one  day  when  the  deputy's  partner 
was  fishing.  There  were  seven  in  the  party,  an.l 
such  thing  as  defeat  never  entered  their  calcula- 
tions.    Bill  heard  them  coming,  and,  divining  their 
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■purpose,  opened  fire.  Two  of  them  fell  outsiie 
the  cabin  door.  The  others  rushed  in,  firing,  but 
Wild  Bill  stood  oehind  the  table  with  both  revol- 
vers speaking.  Two  more  fell  inside  the  cabin 
door,  and  a  fitth  staggered  to  the  table,  so  desper- 
ately wounded  that  he  was  out  of  the  fight.  Wild 
Bill  was  wounded  by  old  man  McCandless,  and  the 
other  remaining  member  of  the  gang,  but  he  fired 
again,  and  only  the  old  man  was  left.  The  leader 
of  the  gang  was  a  desperate  and  resourceful  fighter, 
however,  and  he  closed  witn  Wild  Bill  before  an- 
other one  of  those  deadly  revolvers  could  speak. 
Both  had  their  knives  drawn,  and  they  hacked  and 
stabbed  each  other  desperately  as  they  rolled  about 
the  cabin  floor.  When  Wild  Bill's  partner  came 
back  from  his  fishing  he  found  Bill  and  old  man 
McCandless  locked  in  a  deadly  embrace  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor.  The  old  man  was  stabbed  through 
the  heart,  and  Wild  Bill  was  all  but  dead  from 
loss  of  blood,  owing  to  several  frightful  stabs  and 
a  revolver  wound.  Two  of  the  McCandless  gang 
lay  groaning,  desperately  wounded,  and  the  others 
were  just  where  they  had  fallen — mute  tributes  to 
Wild  Bill's  deadly  aim. 

Hickock  recovered  from  his  wounds  and  his 
fame  from  this  encounter  spread  all  over  the  west. 
Men  in  the  cow  towns  and  mining  camps,  where 
the  revolver  was  supreme,  talked  of  this  new  wiz- 
ard of  the  gun,  whose  pluck  was  equal  to  his  skill. 
Wild  Bill  drifted  about  the  west,  being  marshal 
of  many  of  the  wickedest  towns  of  a  wicked  fron- 
tier. He  was  forced  to  kill  many  men,  for  the  rea- 
son that  gunfighters  from  all  over  the  west  sought 
him  out  for  the  purpose  of  slaying  him.  They  had 
no  grudge  against  Hickock,  but  merely  wished  the 
glory  of  killing  the  greatest  gunfighter  of  the  day. 
They  took  potshots  at  him  from  behind  doorways 
or  fired  into  the  open  doors  of  saloons  as  Wild  Bill 
stood  talking.  But  always  their  shots  went  wild, 
and  always  Wild  Bill's  leaden  answers  were  ef- 
fective. 

Attacked  l)y  a  Dnrnkea  Man. 

An  instance  of  the  constant  danger  to  which 
Wild  ±jU1  was  exposed  was  shown  in  Dodge  City, 
Kan-  Wild  Bill  was  in  a  saloon,  talking,  when  a 
man  who  pretended  to  be  drunk,  shambled  up  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  him.  Then  the  fellow  straight- 
ened up,  flashed  a  revolver  which  he  held  within  a 
foot  of  Bill's  breast,  and  said  jubilantly:  "Now 
I've  got  you.  Wild  Bill!" 

Without  moving  his  hand  from  the  bar  or  his 
foot  from  the  rail.  Wild  Bill  gazed  over  the  man's 
shoulder  and  said,  as  if  addressing  some  one  in  the 
rear:      "Don't  shoot   him   in  the  back." 

Fearful  of  being  shot  in  the  back  by  one  of 
Wild  Bill 's  friends,  the  man  turned  his  head  an 
instant,  and  that  instant  was  sufiicient  for  Bill  to 
draw  and  shoot  him  through  the  heart.  As  the 
man  fell.  Wild  Bill  replaced  his  hand  on  the  bar 
and  calmly  went  on  talking.  But  for  his  wonder- 
ful quickness  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  hand,  he 
would  have  been  shot  dead  in  another  instant. 

Wild  Bill,  after  the  death  of  lom  Smith,  became 
marshal  of  Abilene,  a  position  which  he  held  a  year 
or  so,  late  in  the  70s.  At  that  time  Abilene  re- 
joiced in  the  reputed  name  of  "the  toughest  town 
in  the  world.''  It  was  the  shipping  point  for 
Texas  cattle,  and  the  wild  spirits  swept  off  the  cat- 
tle trails  like  a  whirlwind  and  ruled  the  town  as 
they  willed  until  Smith  and  Hickock  took  charge 
and  began  to  make  the  law  respected.  There  were 
many  killings  in  Abilene  in  those  days,  in  which 
Wild  Bill  took  part.  But  always  he  acted  in  self- 
defense  or  in  enforcing  the  law.     A  simple  request 


for  a  cowboy  to  give  up  his  gun  would  probably 
be  met  with  a  string  of  abuse  and  an  attempt  to 
shoot  the  marshal.  In  such  a  case  it  was  always 
necessary  for  the  marshal  to  shoot  first  if  he  would 
avoid  being  killed.  i\o  record  was  kept  of  the 
killings  in  those  days,  as  human  lives  were  cheap 
and  the  police  reporters  of  the  frontier  papers 
were  not  perniciously  active — but  in  any  event  the 
Boot  Hill  cemetery  grew  to  alarming  proportions. 
One  of  Wild  Bill's  most  sensational  killings, 
which  resulted  in  bringing  much  trouble  upon  him, 
was  his  shooting  of  Phil  Cole  of  Texas,  a  notori- 
ous gambler.  Cole  was  a  good  enough  fellow  when 
sober,  but  when  drunk  his  one  ambition  in  life  was 
to  win  some  glory  by  killing  Wild  Bill  Hickock. 
He  took  a  shot  at  Wild  Bill  one  night,  but  missed 
his  man,  either  owing  to  the  effects  of  drink  or  a 
ease  of  "rattles"  at  finding  himself  face  to  face 
with  so  redoubtable  a  gun  fighter.  Cole  stood  in 
the  dark  street  and  fired  into  a  brilliantly  lighted 
saloon,  consequently  the  odds  were  all  in  his  favor. 
Yet  Wild  Bill  laid  the  gambler  low  with  a  shot 
through  the  stomach,  and  then  the  marshal  rushed 
into  the  street  with  a  revolver  in  each  hand,  ready 
to  fight  it  out  with  any  of  Cole's  friends.  He 
heard  footsteps  down  a  side  street  and  fired  at 
the  sound.  To  his  dismay  he  found  that  he  had 
shot  a  deputy  marshal  named  Williams,  one  of  his 
best  friends.  Two  shots  had  been  fired  in  the 
darkness  and  both  had  gone  into  the  deputy's 
heart,  showing  that  Wild  Bill  fired  more  from  intui- 
tion than  from  a  matter  of  aim. 

Kearly  Unnerved  by  Mistake. 

The  "little  mistake"  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  his  friend  came  as  near  unnerving  Wild  Bill  as 
anything  that  ever  happened  in  his  life.  Those 
who  knew  him  say  he  was  never  afterward  quite 
the  same  man.  In  addition,  the  shooting  of  Cole 
brought  a  horde  of  gun  fighters  from  Texas  on  Wild 
Bill's  trail.  Cole's  mother,  who  was  a  wealthy 
woman  of  Texas,  offered  $10,000  reward  to  any 
one  who  woula  bring  her  Wild  Bill  Hickock 's  head. 
One  gun  fighter  after  another  came  to  Abilene  from 
Texas  and  shadowed  Wild  Bill,  in  the  hope  of 
catching  him  off  his  guard  and  earning  the  big 
reward.  But  Bill  added  to  his  equipment  a  sawed- 
off  shotgun,  and  this  weapon,  together  with  those 
seldom-visible  revolvers  proved  sufficient  to  awe 
the    prospective    man    killers    into    thinking   better. 

After  serving  a  few  months  more  as  marshal  of 
Abilene,  Wild  Bill  went  north.  He  became  a  scout 
in  several  Indian  campaigns  and  distinguished 
himself  in  company  with  Buffalo  Bill  Cody.  In 
fact  Hickock  was  one  of  the  best  scouts  that  ever 
drew  pay  from  the  government.  But  the  lure  of 
the  frontier  was  on  him  and  he  went  to  Deadwood, 
where  there  was  a  marshalship  waiting  him.  Dead- 
wood  was  a  rival  of  Abilene  and  Dodge  City 
then,  although  its  chief  activity  was  mining  instead 
of  cattle  shipping.  While  playing  cards  here  Bill 
was  shot  through  the  back  by  a  town  bully  who 
had  filled  up  with  whisky  and  who  was  waiting  for 
a  chance  to  kill  the  gunfighter.  Contrary  to  b' 
usual  custom,  Bill  had  sat  down  with  his  back  to 
the  door.  He  had  spoken  of  taking  the  opposite 
seat,  but  had  neglected  to  do  so,  and  this  was  his 
death.  Had  he  been  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table  he  would  have  shot  his  assailant  dead  in  a 
twinkling.  As  it  was,  Wild  Bill's  guns  were  in 
his  hands  when  they  picked  him  up,  though  the  gun- 
fighter was  dead  almost  before  he  struck  the  floor. 
Bill's  slayer  was  legally  and  joyously  hanged,  but 
Deadwood  has  never  got  over  regretting  the  fact 
that  Wild  Bill 's  death  occurred  there. — St.  Louis 
Globe   Democrat. 
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An      AppedLl 

To  be  Fair  to  Yourself — to  Learn  by  Test  what  Liquo- 
zone  Means  to  You.    The  First  Bottle  is  Free. 


To  you  who  are  sick  and  are  waiting — this  appeal 
is  to  you.     An  appeal  to  be  fair  with  yourself. 

Don't  think  that  the  help  which  you  need  is  im- 
possible. Please,  for  a  moment,  lay  your  doubts 
aside.  Send  us  this  coupon  and  see  the  good  it  may 
bring  you.  Let  us  buy  you  a  bottle  of  Liquozone 
to  try. 

The  test  is  free;  and,  if  it  succeeds,  think  what  it 
means  to  you.  And  do  you  suppose  we  would  make 
this  offer  if  the  results  were  not  likely  to  be  satis- 
factory? 

Note  what  this  product  has  done. 

Two  years  ago,  Liquozone  was  known  to  but 
few.  Now  more  than  11,000,000  bottles  have  been 
used.  Today  there  are  countless  cured  ones — 
scattered  over  half  the  world — telling  what  they 
owe  to  Liquozone. 

We  ask  you  to  do  what  they  did.  Let  this 
product  itself  prove  its  power.  Please  try  it  at 
our  expense. 


What   Liquozone   Is. 

Liquozone  Is  a  tonic-germlclde,  the  virtues  of  which 
are  derived  from  gas  alone.  The  formula  is  sent  to 
each  user. 

The  process  of  making  requires  large  apparatus, 
and  from  8  to  14  days'  time.  It  is  directed  by  chem- 
ists of  the  highest  class.  The  object  is  to  fix  and 
combine  the  gases  so  as  to  carry  their  virtues  into  the 
system. 

The  gases  employed  are  vitalizing,  and  the  pro- 
duct which  results  is  a  tonic.  The  gases  are  ger- 
micidal, and  the  product  they  create  Is  a  harmless 
germicide.  No  alcohol,  no  opiates,  no  dangerous 
drugs  are  employed  In  it.  Nothing  whatever  but 
helpful   gases,    and    the   water   used    to    absorb    them. 

The  invention  of  Liquozone  meant  finding  a  way 
to  utilize  gases  in  the  treatment  of  germ  diseases. 
And  millions  know  from  experience  something  of 
what  that  discovery  means  to  humanity. 

Kills  Disease  Xierms. 

The  main  value  of  Liquozone  lies  in  the  fact  that 
It  Is  deadly  to  germs,  yet  harmless  to  living  tissues. 

That  is  not  true  of  common  germicides.  They  are 
poisons  when  taken  internally.  That  is  why  medi- 
cine has  proved  so  helpless  in  dealing  with  germ  dis- 
eases. The  usual  germ-killing  drugs  cannot  be  taken 
in   effective   doses   Internally. 

Liquozone  is  harmless.  That  fact  has  been  repeat- 
edly proved  by  scientific  tests.  Not  only  harmless; 
it  is  good  for  you.  Its  effects  are  exhiliarating,  vital- 
izing and  purifying.  Its  benefit  is  often  apparent 
from  the  very  first  dose.  Yet  contact  with  Liquozone 
destroys  every  form  of  disease  germ  that  has  yet 
been   discovered. 

Can  you  not  see  why  this  product  may  do  what 
other  remedies  fail  to  accomplish? 


Germ    DisezLse^. 


In  the  past  few  years,  scores  of  diseases  have  been 
traced  to  germ  attacks.  These  include  most  of  our 
minor   ills,    and    most   of  our  serious   sickness. 

A  few  years  ago,  all  these  diseases  were  attributed 
to  other  causes.  The  remedies  made  for  them  were 
based  on  theories  which  have  since  been  abandoned. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  those  old-time  remedies  so 
often   prove   Ineffective? 

Germ  diseases  call  for  Liquozone.  In  any  such  dis- 
ease— no  matter  how  difficult— we  send  to  each  user 
a  guarantee,  permitting  two  months'  treatment  at  our 
financial  risk.  If  the  results  are  unsatisfactory,  the 
patient's  own  druggist  returns  every  penny  paid.    We 


do   this    so   that   none   who   need   this   help   may   find 
reason  to  go  without  It. 

We  have  sent  out  many  thousands  of  these  guar- 
antees, yet  less  than  Ave  in  each  thousand  have  been 
returned  for  redemption.  Can  you  not  see  that  a 
remedy  so  wonderfully  effective  in  general  la  likely 
to   be   effective   with   you? 


Where   It  Applies. 


These  are  the  diseases  in  which  Liquozone  has  been 
most  widely  employed.  In  these  diseases,  more  than 
any  others.  It  has  earned  its  wide  reputation.  Not 
all  of  these  are  known  germ  diseases.  Authorities 
differ  on  some  of  them.  But,  according  to  our  ex- 
perience, these  are  the  diseases  to  which  Liquozone 
best   applies. 

In  each  of  these  diseases  we  supply  the  first  bottle 
free.  And  in  all — no  matter  how  difficult — we  offer 
each  user  a  two  months'  further  test  without  the 
risk  of  a  penny. 

Goitre — Gout 
Gonorrhea — Gleet 
Hay  Fever — Influenza 


Asthma 

Abscess — Anaemia 
Bronchitis 
Blood    Poison 
Bowel   Troubles 
Coughs — Colds 
Consumption 
Contagious  Diseases 
Cancer — Catarrh 
Dyspepsia — Dandruff 
Dysentery — Diarrhea 
Eczema — Erysipelas 
Fevers — Gall   Stones. 


La    Grippe 
Leucorrhea 
Malaria — Neuralgia 
Piles — Quinsy 
Rheumatism 
Scrofula— Syphilis 
Skin  Diseases 
Tuberculosis 
Tumors — Ulcers 
Throat  Troubles 


Also   most   forms   of   the   following: 


Kidney  Troubles 
Stomach  Troubles 


Liver  Troubles 
Women's  Diseases 


Fever,  Inflammation  or  catarrh — impure  or  poisoned 
blood — usually  indicate  a  germ  attack. 

In  nervous  debility  Liquozone  acts  as  a  vltallzer, 
accomplishing   remarkable   results. 


50c   Bottle   Free. 


If  you  need  Liquozone,  and  have  never  tried  It, 
please  send  us  this  coupon.  We  will  then  mail  you 
an  order  on  a  local  druggist  for  a  full-size  bottle, 
and  will  pay  the  druggist  ourselves  for  It.  This  is 
our  free  gift,  made  to  convince  you,  to  let  the  pro- 
duct Itself  show  you  what  it  can  do.  Its  acceptance 
places  you  under  no  obligation  whatever. 

Please  don't  argue,  or  doubt,  or  hesitate.  Don't 
miss  the  help  that  millions  have  employed.  Learn  at 
our  expense  what  Liquozone  means  to  you,  then  judge 
its  value  by  results.     Please  send  this  coupon  today. 

Liquozone   costs   50c.   and   $1. 


CUT  OUT  THIS    COUPON. 

Fill  It  out  and  mall  It  to  The  Liquozone  Com- 
pany,  458-464  Wabash  Ave.,   Chicago. 

My    disease    Is 

I  have  never  tried  Liquozone,  but  if  you  will 
supply   me  a  50o  bottle  free  I  will  take  it. 

M  10-1  Give  full  address — write  plainly. 


Note  that  this  offer  applies  to  new  users  only. 
Any   physician   or  hospital  not  yet  using   Liquozone 
will   be  gladly  supplied  for  a  test. 
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LAWLESS  WORLD  OF  INCIDENT 


Things  of  All    Sorts  Which   Happen   Without    Any  Ap- 
parent  Relationship  To  Each  Other 


Through  all  the  labored  laws  of  sequence, 
all  our  struggles  to  find  science  and 
order  in  things,  there  constantly  obtrude  the 
unordered  and  the  accidental,  the  things 
which  are  of  no  apparent  nature  except  that 
of  incident.  Or,  at  any  rate,  if  these  things, 
as  result  of  the  closest  scrutiny,  could  be 
classified  add  analyzed,  it  is  often  better  that 
they  should  be  taken  in  the  regardless  man- 
ner in  which  they  come — taken,  as  it  were, 
as  the  vaudeville  of  life.  For  instance,  the 
following : 


TRUSTS   ONLY  UNCLE   SAM 


WILL  FOUND  IN  OLD  BOOK 


Woman  Purchasing  It  at  Auction  SaJ©  Finds  Her- 
self Heiress  to  ?80,000. 

In  order  to  secure  some  token  by  which  to  re- 
memoer  a  great-aunt  to  whom  she  had  been  much 
attached,  Mme.  Bertha  Chevanne,  a  young  French- 
woman, attended  a  sale  of  the  old  lady's  effects. 
The  girl  was  poor  and  most  of  the  articles  were 
beyond  her  purse. 

A  shabby  old  .^ook — a  book  of  devotions — wa.^, 
however,  put  up.  Nobody  bid  for  it  except  Mme. 
Chevanne,  and  she  bought  it  for  next  to  nothing. 
In  turning  over  the  leaves  she  came  across  a  folded 
paper.  It  was  a  will  bequeathing  her  the  whole 
of  her  great-aunt's  estate,  valued  at  $80,000. — Lon- 
don Telegraph. 


HIS  STOMACH  A  BAROMETER 


Pittsburg  Knows  It   is   Going  to  Snow  When  Its 
Mayor  Complains. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — "When  Mayor  William  B.  Hays 
has  stomach  ache  get  out  your  snow  shovels." 

This  is  the  latest  idea  in  weather  indications  and 
Pittsburg  has  it.  The  mayor  was  complaining  of 
pains  in  his  alimentary  reservoir  recently,  and 
when  asked  to   diagnose  his   case,  he  said: 

"It  is  going  to  snow.  That's  what's  the  matter. 
I  never  fail  to  forecast  a  fall  of  snow  when  I  feel 
like  I  do  today.  Just  before  snow  falls  these  pains 
in  my  back  and  stomach  make  themselves  known, 
and  they  remain  with  me  till  the  snow  begins  to 
fall,  when  they  disappear. 

"I  can  predict  snow  as  surely  as  I  can  predict 
death  and  taxes.  The  pains  I  have  today  are  the 
forerunner  of  snow,  and  it  will  surely  come,  and 
then  I  will  be  all  right  again." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Man,  After  Many  Money  Losses,  Gets  $2500  Worth 
of  Postoffice  Orders  for  Safety. 

I'ort  Wayne,  Ind.- — A  man  stepped  up  to  the 
window  of  the  money  order  department  of  the 
postoflice  recently  and  asked  the  clerk  to  name  the 
largest  possible  denomination  of  money  orders. 

"One  hundred  dollars,"  replied  the  clerk. 

"All  right,"  said  the  citizen,  "I'll  take  twenty- 
five  of  them." 

"To  whom  shall  I  make  them  payable?"  asked 
the  clerk. 

' '  To  myself, ' '  was  the  answer.  ' '  I  have  been  un- 
fortunate in  losing  large  amounts  of  money  de- 
posited in  places  that  I  thought  were  perfectly 
safe,  but  I  guess  this  will  fix  it  so  there'll  not  be 
any  danger  of  loss.     I  can  trust  Uncle  Sam." 

He  pocketed  the  orders,  remarking  that  he  would 
present  them  one  at  a  time,  when  he  needed  the 
money. — Chicago   Tribune. 


BOY  RUNS,  CANNOT  STOP 


Once    Covered    Twenty-three   Miles   Before    Giving 
Up  from  Exhaustion. 

Pittsburg. — Andrew  Boebuck,  aged  10,  a  pupil  at 
the  Lawrence  public  school,  is  to  be  examined  by 
pnysicians  to  determine  why  he  cannot  stop  run- 
ning. The  examination  is  being  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  ProfQssor  J.  Paul  Graham,  principal  of  th'- 
school.  His  pupil  has  run  the  truant  officer  almost 
to   death  in  chasing  him. 

The  boy  is  not  a  willful  truant,  but  if  he  starts 
to  run  when  he  leaves  home  in  the  morning  he  can- 
not stop  until  he  becomes  exhausted.  This,  of 
course,  carries  him  past  the  schoolhouse.  Professor 
Graham  says  the  complaint  is  genuine,  and  not 
similar  to  that  which  aflSicts  many  boys  who  do 
not  wnnt  to  attend  school. 

T?eeently  the  boy  started  to  run  when  he  left 
home  and  was  found  that  evening,  completely  ex- 
hausted, at  Fayetteville,  Washington  county, 
twenty-three  miles  away.     He  had  run  all  the  way. 

The  case  is  attracting  much  attention  from 
medical  men. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


INVALID    GIRL   DRIVES   STAGE 


Driver  Overcome  by  Storm,  She  Urges  Steeds 
Through  Blizzard  to  Town. 
Reno,  Nev. — For  three  nights  and  two  days  Miss 
Voilet  Pierson  of  Mardis,  a  small  town  in  Elko 
county,  rode  through  the  terrific  storm  on  a  stage 
bound  for  Deeth,  the  sole  companion  of  the  driver. 
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FOR       BREAKFAST 


GERMEA 


The  JOHNSON-LOCKE  MERCANTILE  CO.,  Agents 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


The  German  Savings  &  Loan  Society 
526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed   Capital  and  surplus %  2,536,763.61 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash...     1,000,000.00 
Deposits,   December  30,   1905 39,112,812.82 

P.  Tillmann,  Jr..  President;  Daniel  Meyer. 
First  Vice-President;  Emil  Rohte.  Second  Vice- 
President;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Cashier;  Wm. 
Herrman,  Asst.  Cashier;  George  Tourny.  Sec- 
retary; A.  H.  Muller.  Asst.  Secretary;  W.  S. 
Goodfellow,   General  Attorney. 


DIRECTORS: 
F.    Tillman,    Jr.,    Daniel    Meyer,    Bmil    Rohte. 
Ign.   Steinhart.   I.  N.  Walter,  N.   Ohlandt.   J.  W. 
Van  Bergen,   E.   T.   Kruse,  W.   S.   Goodfellow. 


FtLT 

BUILDING  PAPER 

R00FPAINT5 

ASPHALT  TAR 


ST. 


Rulofeoiw  California 


TOASTE 


Somethinj?   new!     Makes 
elicious     toast.      Doesn't 
urn.      Under     saucepans 
revents    food     scorching. 
Ask  dealer  first  or  by  ex- 
press    [  not    prepa  id  ]     25c. 
Send  dt-aler's  name  and  re- 
ceive handsome  California 
souvenir  free! 


ACRulofM 
Manfiis. 
Saftfhinclsco; 


Ph 


enix 


INSURANCE    COMPANY,     OF    BROOKLYN.    N.    Y. 

A.  C.  OLDS,  State  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

Hayward  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

BOOLE.  SLOAN  &  CO..  City  Agents 

Western  and  Southern  Dept. 

205  LASALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
J.  H.  LENEHAN,  Gen'l.Agt.  C.R. STREET,  Ass't  Gen'l  Agt. 
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She  was  ill,  suffering  from  blood  poisoning,  and 
to  save  her  life  braved  the  elements  to .  reach  a 
physician  at  Elko.  She  arrived  at  that  place  only 
after  an  experience  that  seldom  falls  to  the  lot 
of  a  young  woman. 

Her  condition,  though  serious,  is  not  considered 
fatal,  and  the  doctor  who  is  attending  her  now 
states  she  is  suffering  more  from  the  effects  of  ex- 
posure than  from  blood  poisoning,  caused  by  a 
small  scratch  on  her  hand. 

The    storm    came   up   within    an    hour   after    the 


was  at  hand  she  showed  her  womanly  nature  by 
fainting.  Smith  was  taken  to  the  home  of  friends 
for  treatment. — Chicago  Tribune. 


TIPS  MAKE  WAITERS  EIOH 


An   Aster   House   Employe   Retires   With.   $100,000 
Fortune. 

New  York. — Patrons  of  the  Astor  house  res- 
taurant and  lunch  counters  were  surprised  recently 
by  a  rumor  that  Charles  Miller,  reported  to  be  the 


[   Mff.TAFT  £\ERCISg-<> 


.  I:ivor  in  New  York  Times. 


stage  had  left  Mardis.  In  the  face  of  it  they  con- 
tinued until  nightfall,  when  the  snowdrifts  pre- 
vented further  progress.  While  the  driver  woul.l 
go  ahead  to  clear  the  road  Miss  Pierson  would 
drive.  This  continued  for  two  days  and  nights  un- 
til finally  the  driver,  Louis  Smith,  was  overcome 
from  cold,  lack  of  nourishment,  and  weakness. 

It  was  then  that  Miss  Pierson  proved  her  true 
western  pluck.  She  helped  the  driver  to  the  rear 
seat  of  the  stage,  jumped  into  the  box  and  urged 
the  famished  and  tired  animals  on,  finally  reaching 
Beeth  in  the  teeth  of  a  blizzard.     Then  when  help 


richest  waiter  in  the  United  States,  had  announced 
his  intention  of  retiring  to  the  uninterrupted  en- 
joyment of  his  ample  estate  on  Park  Slope, 
Brooklyn. 

Although  worth  $100,000,  Miller  works  for  $30 
a  month,  plus  tips.  He  has  been  putting  in  ten 
hours  a  day  since  1876.  With  his  tips  he  has  bought 
Brooklyn  flats  and  is  sending  a  nephew  to  col- 
lege. There  are  two  other  rich  waiters  in  the  Astor 
house  rotunda.  Henry  Briggs,  at  the  oyster  counter,^ 
and  a  man  at  the  roast  beef  counter.  Briggs  is  said 
to  be  wortli  $60,000. 
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THE 

BECIMKIK 

THE 

IrEAENED 


ViWEN 
FROM 

BECIKMING  ^ 


Under  thJsGwer. 

is  the 


The  New    WILLIAMS 

.  SINGLE  SHIFT. KEY   MACHINE. 


I  AGENTS  WANTED  ,'ii' 

THE  WILLIAMS  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


IBERAl  TERMS  MADE 

uwoccupiEi)  nmrrorr. 


WFICt*.  67  HO 

DERBY,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


A    POPULAR    RESORT    FOR    MEN.. 

"THE  CLUB" 


.110  Second  St. 
The  Dalles,  Oregon 


J.  L.  Freiman,  Prop. 


rRICYCLE  COMPANYS 
^  Invalid    Rolling  Chairs 

AND  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 


201 8  Market  St..  San  Fr 

8.17  South  Spring  .S'l..  Los  Ai 


Every  Woman 

is  interested  and  should  know 
about  the  wonderful 

Marvel  Whirling 

Spray  Douche 


Ask  your    druggist   tor   ii  -v 

If  he    cannot    supply    the 
MARVEL,    atrept   no    other    but 
send    stamp  for    illustrated  book — 
sealed.     It  gives  full  particulars  and 
directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 


NMVEL  CO., 


B,  44  E.  23d  STREET,    KEW 


Cancer 

IN  WOMAN'S  BREAST 

ANY  LIMP  IS  CANCER 

Mailed  Free — How  to  Cure  YoMrself 
at  Home— No  Pain— No  Risk. 


NO  PAY  UNTIL  CUREi>-GUARANTEE- 
JUST  SEND         YOUR  NAME 


MRS.  K.  CROSTHWAITE, 
954  Arlington  Are.,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President  Golden  Gate  Woman's  Club, 
was  cured  of  large  cancer  of  her  breast,  aide  and 
armpit  by  Dr.  Chamley's  meilclne  In  14  days. 
Don't  duubl,  don't  delay.  Wkitk  and  Ask  Her. 
You  have  nothing  to  i»se— everything  to  gain 
by  doing  what  I  tell  you.*  You  can't  afford  to 
trifle  with  Cancer.    Lite  la  surely  worth  send- 
ing your  name.    130-page  book  sent  free. 

My  discovery  — a  Pacific  Island  plant  ex- 
tract—has cured  thousands  of  Cancers  la  from 
10  to  80  days,  after  celebrated  physicians  and 
surgeons  had  declared  them  "  as  good  as  dead." 
Address,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Cbamley  k  Co., 

25  Third  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
KINDLY  SEND  THIS  TO  SOME  ONE  WITH  CANCER. 


Why  not  own  a 

DIAMOND 
NOW? 

I  can  sell  you  a  fine  brilliant 
on  such  easy  terms  that  you 
will  never  feel  the  cost.  Write 
TODAY  for  our  illustrated 
catalogue. 

PAUL  V.  GARIN 

I  1 4  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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BROKE  LEG  PULLING  ON  BOOT 


Strap   Came   Off  and  a  •  Violent  Wrench  Did  the 
Other  Damage. 

Andrew  J.  Gurtiss  of  Bristol,  a  commercial  travel- 
ler, jroke  a  bone  in  his  right  leg  while  engage! 
in  the  apparently  simple  operation  of  pulling  on  his 
boot.  This  uiiiisiuil  oceiiiieiieo  has  ijiiuga.  'Ijrnit 
a  lawsuit  m  which  Mr.  Gurtiss  is  the  plaintiff  and 
an  accident  association  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Gurtiss  declares  that  he  broke  his  leg  in 
..ranby  on  June  10,  1904,  the  left  strap  to  his  boot 
coming  off  suauenly,  "by  which  his  leg  was  sud- 
denly   and    violently    wrenched    to    the    right;    said 


NEW      GOVERS    TOE     OLD      SONGS— "TflE 
DEVOUT  LiOVEE." 

"It    is    not    mine    to    sing   the    stately   grace, 
The  great  soul  beaming  in  my  lady's  face." 

— Sketch,    London. 

wrench  causing  a  fracture  of  the  pubic  bone  ani 
has  caused  him  great  pain  and  soreness,  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  time."  He  says  that  for 
more  tnan  fifty-two  weeks  he  has  been  totally  dis- 
abled and  unable  to  attend  to  his  business  or  any 
other,  and  for  much  of  the  time  has  been  confined 
to  his  bed. — Hartford  Times. 


■WIFE  BEATEN  800   TIMES 


Not 


Husband   >.ued   for   Divorce,   But     Fact 
Mentioned. 

Toledo. — Ghristiana  Lansker  has  asked  the  courts 
for  a  divorce  from  Bernard  Lansker,  merely  upon 


the  ground  of  abandonment,  whereas  she  might 
truthfully  have  mentioned  in  her  complaint  that  he 
had  given  to  her  almost  800  brutal  beatings — one 
for  every  week  in  fifteen  years.  Christiana  did  not 
even  mention  the  beatings  in  the  pleading  filed  re- 
cently, and  when  asked  about  her  apparent  inai- 
verteiice,  said  that  she  did  not  know  how  such  lit- 
tle matters  could  be  put  into  a  divorce  case. 

Ghristiana  accepted  the  cruelties  of  her  husband 
in  a  spirit  of  meek  submission,  believing  it  her 
duty  to  suffer  in  order  that  the  lord  of  creation 
might  enjoy  the  pleasures  proceeding  from  his 
brutal  acts.  Deprived  finally  of  a  misery  that  had 
grown  dear  through  habit,  sue  resents  tlie  desertion 
by  seeking  a  u^vorce. — New   ^ork  World. 


BURNS  HIS  EYES  OUT 


Soldier  Has  Comrade  Pierce  Them  With  Needle  to 
Escape  Work. 

Marseilles. — A  remarkable  story  of  a  "  nerve- 
less" soldier  who  chose  to  undergo  terrible  agonies 
and  ultimate  blindness  rather  than  perform  a  dis- 
agreeable task  has  come  to  light  at  Tunis. 

The  soldier,  whose  name  is  Delbasse,  is  in  the 
French  disciplinary  battalion.  He  had  been  ordered 
to  work  on  the  roads,  and  in  order  to  get  out  of  this 
he  asked  his  comrade,  Pape,  to  blind  him  in  one 
eye. 

This  Pape  did  by  thrusting  in  a  red-hot  knitting 
needle  while  Delbasse  sat  stoically  in  his  chair. 

Delbasse  told  his  officers  that  he  had  blinded 
himself  by  accident  with  a  piece  of  broken  glass, 
but  the  doctor  discovered  that  the  wound  had  been 
purposely  inflicted.  Delbasse  escaped  with  a  repri- 
mand and  was  sent  back  to  work. 

He  then  asked  Pape  to  blind  his  other  eye,  anl 
Pape  again  used  the  red-hot  knitting  needle.  Del- 
basse was  then  totally  blind,  and  was  sent  to  hos- 
pital.    He  has.  been  dismissed  from  the  army. 

Pape  was  court-martialed,  and  was  sentenced  to 
eight  years'  hard  labor  at  Tunis. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 


COULDN'T  TAKE  FOOD  AND  DIED 


Man  Starved  to  Death  Through  an    Affection     of 
Esophagus. 

Newark,  N.  J. — In  the  midst  of  plenty  and  yearn- 
ing with  a  consuming  eagerness  for  just  a  morsel  of 
it;  surrounded  by  all  the  lavish  care  and  attention 
that  a  aespairing  love  could  devise  or  an  earnest 
willingness  to  supply  could  suggest,  Gapt.  Dennis 
Learv  of  the  steamboat  Galvin  W.  Tomkins  died  at 
his  home,  86  Eighth  avenue,  a  victim  of  starvation. 
An  affection,  diagnosed  by  the  attending  physicians 
as  stricture  of  the  esophagus,  prevented  the  patient 
from  absorbing  any  food,  and  he  literally  wasted 
away,  until  death  came  to  his  relief. 

Gapt.  Leary  was  taken  sick  last  May,  but  he 
paid  no  attention  to  the  ailment  at  the  time,  con- 
sidering it  some  trifling  trouble  that  would  speedily 
disappear.  About  the  middle  of  August,  though, 
Leary  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  work  and  went 
to  his  home  to  endeavor  to  recuperate.  His  malady, 
however,  was  too  deep  seated,  and  after  awhile  it 
became  evident  that  his  condition  was  desperate. 

The  late  Dr.  Gharles  M.  Zeh  was  called  in,  and 
during  the  continuation  of  Gapt.  Leary 's  illness 
other  physicians  were  consulted,  including  Dr.  John 
F.  Hagerty  ot  297  Gentral  avenue;  Dr.  Benjamin 
A.  Eobinson  of  265  Mulberry  street,  and  Dr.  More- 
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Mothers,  Wives,  Sisters 

help  your  Boys,  Husbands,  Brothers,  to 
start  the  New  Year  right  by  having  them 
take  the  old  reliable 


CONNELLEY     LIQUOR     CURE 

Bring  this  ad  with  you,  or  mail  it,  and  receive  our 
10  per  cent  discount,  which  we  are  offering  for  a 
limited  time  only.  AM  medicines  taken  internally. 
No  hypodermic  injections.  Send  for  our  free  book 
of  testimonials,  gathered  from  12  years  of  successful 
experience. 

CONNELLEY    LIQUOR.  CURE 

305  Teletraph  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


Wesiern  Process  Engraving  Company 

PHOIOCNGRAVUS,   OCSfGNIRS,  ILlUSTRtlORS 
EMB0SSIN6  Pl«IES.  IHRIE  COLOR  Ntir-IONIS 


518  Clay  Street,    phone  reu  102     S .  F.   Cal. 


Local  and  Long  Distance 
PubUc  Telephone  Office 

Rapp's 
Phaiiiiacy 

Leadiiig 
Dniggiit 

TRUCKEE 
CAUFORNIA 

Progressive 

TRUCKEE 

California 

|-vICTUKESQUELY  situated 
1—'  in   the   mountains   in   the 
•••          eastern  part  of  Califor- 
nia  is   the   town   of   Truckee. 
Around  this  thriving  mountain 
town  centers  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal  industries   pf   the   State 
— lumbering   and   ice   harvest- 
ing.    Of  the  latter  thousands 
of.  tons  are  stored  away  every 
season  and  of  the  former  mill- 
ions of  feet  are  annually  ship- 
ped   to    the    markets    of    the 
world.   In   addition,   it    is   one 
of  the  prominent  divisions  of 
the   Southern   Pacific   railroad. 
Surrounding  Truckee  are  num- 
erous   prominent    summer    re- 
sorts and  points  of  national  in- 
terest,       principal        among 
which  is  Donner  Lake,  named 
after     the     ill-fated     Donner 
party.     Of  about  1500  popula- 
tion,   the    town    supports    the 
finest    schools    in    the    State. 
The   citizens   are   enterprising, 
progressive    and    hospitable. 

$4.00 
The  Truckee   Republican 

AND 

The  Pandex  of  The  Press 

For  One  Year 

Old  Reliable 

DRUG SI ORE 

J.  G.  Booth  Ertate,  Prop. 

Pure  Drugs  and  Medicines 

$4.00 

The   Truckee  Republican 

and 
The  Pandex  of  the  Press 

for  1   year 

$4.00 
The   Truckee  Republican 

and 

The  Pandex  of  the  Press 

FOR  1  YEAR 

You  know  of 
Truckee  through 

The  Truckee   Republican 

W.  F.  Wilkie 

Groceries,  Provisions                             General  Merchandise 

SMITH  &  TITUS  BROS. 

Deakn  In 

Groceries,  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  Cigars  and  Tobacco 

FRESH  BREAD  DAILY                                                                                              TELEPHONE  BLACK  145. 
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hQuse  of  West  Orange.  Since  Dr.  Zeh's  death  Dr. 
Hagerty  had  oeen  in  charge  of  the  case. 

When  Capt.  Leary's  condition  became  alarming 
early  in  October  an  X-ray  examination  was  made, 
and  it  was  developed  that  the  esophagus  was  drying 
up  and  that  starvation  could  not  be  prevented.  It 
was  suggested  that  an  operation  be  performed  to 
permit  of  the  insertion  of  a  tube  to  replace  the 
diseased  esophagus,  but  this  idea  was  abandoned. 

For  some  time  after  his  malady  had  manifested 
itself  Capt.  Leary  was  able  to  take  solid  food,  but 
after  that  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
liquids,  milk  and  clam  juice  being  all  that  he  could 
assimilate.  Since  December  8,  though,  even  that 
meager  nourishment  was  denied  him  by  the  ravages 
of  his  malady,  and  he  slowly  starved  to  death,  con- 
sumed, as  he  declared  just  before  his  death,  by 
hunger  and  thirst. — Chicago  Tribune. 


EYESIGHT  BESTOEED  IN  FIGHT 


Piece  of  Nose  Lost  in  Exchange     for     it     After 
the  Melee. 

Paris,  Ky. — One  ot  the  most  remarkable  cases  of 
sight  being  restored  as  the  result  of  an  accident 
occurred  here  recently.  Leslie  Combs,  in  a  fight  on 
a  Paris-Lexington  interuroan  car  with  an  unknown 
man,  was  almost  slashed  to  ribbons.  Combs  has 
been  totally  blind  in  one  eye  for  several  years, 
and  in  the  fight  with  the  stranger  was  cut  across 
the  face  several  times,  a  portion  of  his  nose  being 
cut  off.  There  was  also  a  deep  cut  down  the  fore- 
head and  across  the  eyelid,  the  eyeball  being  also 
slightly  pierced. 

Today  the  swelling  in  Combs'  face  has  subsided 
sufficiently  to  aamit  of  his  opening  the  lid  of  the 
injured  eye.  To  his  intense  surprise  Combs  was 
able  to  see  as  well  as  ever.  Local  physicians  attri- 
bute the  recovery  of  his  eyesight  to  the  fact  that 
some  nerve  ot  the  eyeball  which  had  caused  the 
blindness  was  severed.  Combs "  loses  half  of  his 
nose,  but  says  he  is  glad  to  exchange  that  for  two 
good  eyes. — Chicago  Tribune. 


WEALTH  HIDDEN  IN  A  TETJNK 


Modem   Story  a"hat  Almost  Rivals     the     Spanish 
Treasure  Romances. 

United  States  Express  company  ofBcials  today 
began  the  investigation  of  a  story  savoring  of  the 
experiences  of  the  count  of  Monte  Cristo,  and  the 
peer  of  the  Spanish  romances  of  ancient  days.  In 
the  customs  house  at  the  port  of  New  York  a  trunk 
and  two  valises,  each  fitted  with  false  bottoms 
which  contained  property  valued  at  $500,000,  it  wa'? 
reported,  were  broken  open  by  officials  early  this 
week.  No  means  of  identifying  the  owner  at- 
tended the  baggage.  An  item  was  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  that  led  to  the  development  of  a 
romance  which  is  hardly  equaled  by  the  stories  told 
by  the  Spanish  confidence  men  who  appeal  to 
American  citizens  to  free  a  beautiful  Spanish 
senorita  who  is  falsely  imprisoned. 

Carl  and  George  Franke,  who  conduct  a  lock- 
smith business  in  a  small  building  at  2209  Evans- 
ton  avenue,  have  turned  over  express  receipts, 
customs  receipts  and  other  documents  of  identifi- 
cation to  the  foreign  department  of  the  UniteJ 
States  Express  company  at  Chicago,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  reveal  the  real  owner  of  the  trunks 
held  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  facts  now  in  the  hands  of  the  express  officials 


show  that  one  Luis  Eoss  Comas,  a  banker  in  one 
of  the  Canary  islands,  fled,  an  embezzler,  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  taking  with  him  $500,000  in  se- 
curities, currency  and  valuables,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  his  daughter,  13  years  old,  and  a  servant, 
Caroline  Vicere.  His  trunk  and  valises,  which  were 
fitted  with  false  bottoms,  were  shipped  via  Ant- 
werp to  the  United  States,  in  care  of  the  United 
States  Express  company. 

Comas  Caught  and  Punished. 

Comas,  it  appears,  was  arrested  as  he  was  leaving 
Barcelona,  Spain,  and  later  was  tried  in  Madrid, 
receiving  a  fine  of  9000  pesos  and  five  years'  im- 
prisonment, in  the  meantime  his  servant  and 
daughter  had  removed  to  Garagar  No.  4,  Tuida. 

This  occurred  early  in  the  winter  of  1904-5.  Last 
February  Comas,  the  alleged  embezzler,  began  serv- 
ing his  sentence.  His  cellmate  was  an  American. 
It  is  at  this  juncture  that  the  Chicago  connection 
developed  in  tne  remarkable  case. 

Carl  Franke  Enters  Case. 
Late   that   month   Carl   Franke   received   a  letter 


SUSPENSE  FOB  BOTH. 
'TJrry  up,  Bill,  there's  a  bloomin'  worsp  buzzin' 
round  my  'ead." 

— South  Bend  Tribune. 
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THIS 
GAS 


ACETYLENE 
MACHINE 


makes  the  cheapest  and  best  Gas 
for  Cooking.  Lighting  and  Heating. 
The  best  and  least  expensive  ma- 
chines on  the  maiket — both  Water 
and  Carbide  feed  type. 

WE  SELL  ALL  KINDS  OF 
ACETYLENE  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
Do  it  today.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory. 


PACIFIC  ACETYLENE  GAS  CO. 

116  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET      SAN  FRANCISCO 


PUEAP  RATP^    California,    Oregon, 
UnCAr  nAlLO    Washington,  Colorado 

We    secure    reduced    rates    on    shipments    of 
household    goods   either   to    or   from    the    above 
States.  Write  for  rates.  (Map  of  California  free.) 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL    FREIGHT    CO., 
P.  620»4   Market  St.,   San  Francisco. 

P.    355    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago. 

P.  226  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


The  SUTTER  STREET  HAMMAM 

Ocean  Salt  Watei  Plunte 

\  Turkisli  and  Russian  Baths.  1  Open  Day  and  Night  lor 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.    H  Dr.  Kazin.  Chiropodist,  in  at- 
tendance.   H  ^IS   Sutter   Street,    San    Francisco.    H  Phone 
Main  5178. 

UNDSTROM    &   JOHNSON,   PROPRIETORS 


RUPTURE 


Cured  without  the  use  of  knife,  without  pain  or  delay  from 
work. 

1st.    We  will    leave  all    moneys   in  the 
^TMHOWf  bank  until  you  are  cured. 
|YOUB         2d.    We  will  guarantee  a  perfect  cure  in 

TRUSS  from  one  to  eight  weeks. 
.AWAY  3d.  You  will  not  be  prevented  from  work- 
ing; but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  can  treat 
you  oftener,  we  can  cure  you  in  ONE  week 
if  you  are  prepared  to  remain  one-half  your 
time  quiet  and  remain  in  the  city. 

For  the  convenience  of  many  we  will  ac- 
cept weekly  payments.  Those  living  at  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  city  come  to 
the  offices  for  treatment  each  week.  If  doubtful,  we  will  treat 
your  rupture  fur  a  stipulated  fee.  and  we  will  deposit  an  equal 
amount  in  the  bank,  and  if  we  fail  to  cure  your  rupture  within 
a  reasonable  specified  time  we  will  forfeit  our  deposit.  Is  this 
not  encouraging  and  convincing  proof  of  our  ability  ?  We  have 
cured  thousands:  we  can  cure  you.  Call  or  write  for  full  details. 
Hours:  9:30  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.;    Sundays,  10  to  1. 

GUARANTEED    RUPTURE    CURE    CO. 
906  Market  St.,   cor.    Ellis  St.,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 


CLIQUOT  CHAMPAGNE 


"The   CoiMvoisseur's    Choice" 

The    GENUINE,  imported    direct    from    FRANCE, 

"IS  NOT  TIED  WITH  A  STRING" 
It  bears  this  LABEL  as  a  guarantee  of  QUALITY: 


M 


AVIGNIERG'- 

Sm  AOEHTS  rOi  THE  PAOFIC  COAST 


THE    RIGHT   WAY 


AN  EXCLUSIVE   BUSINESS 


Room  500,  95  WashinBton  St..  Chicago.  244  S.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles.  1016  Broadway,  Oakland.  11  Montgomerr 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


RHEUMATISM 

POSITIVELY  CURED. 
A  DOLLAR  BOX  FREE. 

I  will  send  One  Dollar's 
worth  of  medicine  and  my 
book  in  which  you  will  find 
cases  of  20  years'  standing 
cured  by  my  new  discovery. 
My  remedy  cures  chronic  or 
acute.  Inflammatory,  nerv- 
ous, muscular  or  articular 
Rheumatism,  gout,  sciatica, 
or  Lumbago.  If  every  part 
of  your  body  Is  ailing  and 
every  joint  Is  out  of  shape, 
if  your  kidneys  or  stomach 
is  troubled  write  me  at  once, 
and  I  will  send  you  relief  In 
the  form  of  A  DOLLAR  BOX  of  my  medicine  FREE 
OF  CHARGE.  Address  Prof.  J.  Gartenstein,  Grand 
Avenue,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

When  writing  mention  The  Pandex  ol  the  Press. 

PLEASE    MENTION    THE    PANDEX   WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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LL  YOU  invest  $7.50  a  month  lor  20  months  if  i 
you  how  to  make  $5500?— here  is  a   co-operat 
ent  with  ten  different  deals  to  profit  from:  let 
rout  them,  it  will  not  cost  you  a  penny  to  inves 
V.  M.  WEIL  &  CO.,  11  WaterSt.,  Boston. 
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bearing  Spanish  stamp  and  postmarks.  In  it  was 
contained  tiie  assertion  that  the  writer  had  asked 
his  American  cellmate  if  he  kpew  any  person  in 
the  United  States  who  could  be  trusted,  and  had 
been  assured  in  the  affirmative.  The  name  of 
FranKe  was  given  and  Senor  Luis  Boss  Comas  most 
humbly  beggea  the  receiver  of  the  letter  to  accept 
the  papers  inclosed  as  a  secret  trust,  and  not  to 
rest  until  he  had  obtained  the  trunks,  taken  the 
securities  from  them,  realized  upon  them,  and  hur- 
rie<l  to  Spain  to  use  the  wealth  to  free  the  writer. 

In  consideration  of  this  trouble.  Comas  wrote, 
Franke  would  receive  $94,000  American  money. 
The  letter  did  not  give  the  name  of  the  American 
convict  in  Spain,  but  said  he  had  known  Franke 
in  days  gone  Dy,  before  he  had  gone  to  Paris, 
squandered  his  means  and  become  a  criminal. 

The  letter  to  Franke  contained  tlie  following 
detailed  explanation:: 

"When  I  went  into  bankruptcy  I  changed  all  my 
fortune  into  English  bank  notes  and  negotiable  se- 
curities, and  I  put  them  in  an  inner  trunk  drawer. 
I  parted  with  my  daughter  to  go  to  England.  I 
reached  Barcelona,  where  I  took  the  train  for 
France,  sending  the  trunk  registered  by  railroad  to 
London.  On  reaching  the  boundary  I  was  arrested 
by  Spanish  police.  I  carried  with  me  on  the  rail- 
road two  valises.  In  one  I  had  a  secret  drawer 
that  I  had  made  myself  ana  a  draft  on  a  London 
bank,  payable  to  bearer  for  2400  pounds,  and  in 
this  drawer  I  also  had  the  claim  check  of  the  trunk, 
in  which  were  the  securities  for  50,000  pounds. 

'i'ells  of  Valuables  and  Drafts. 
"If  my  fine  is  not  paid  within  seventy  days  my 
luggage  will  be  sold  by  private  auction.  In  a  secret 
compartment  of  my  valise  are  keys  to  the  trunk  and 
other  baggage  pieces,  and  the  cheeks  for  the  other 
luggage  which  coi^tains  the  valuables.  A  draft  for 
$12,000  payable  to  bearer  in  London  is  with  the 
keys,  and  there  are  also  my  wife's  jewels,  worth 
5400  francs.  The  best  way  to  come  is  from  New 
York  to  Gibraltar  by  a  line  of  German  steamers 
and  from  Gibraltar  to  Madrid,  where  you  will  call 
a   cab  and  go  to  the  Hotel  Central.     My  old   ser- 


vant will  go  to  meet  you  there.  When  leaving 
Chicago  please  srnd  a  cablegram.  I  can  send  mes- 
sages and  receive  them  through  one  of  the  guards, 
to  whom  I  have  promised  to  give  15,000  francs, 
and  in  whom  I  have  confidence." 

' '  It  looked  like  a  green-goods  proposition  to 
me,"  said  Franke,  "so  *  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  it." 

"It  did  not  look  reasonable,"  continued  Franke. 
"I  thought  of  it  a  good  deal,  but  didn't  feel  as  if 
I  could  act.  But  last  week  I  saw  that  three  pieces 
of  baggage  had  been  opened  and  that  the  securi- 
ties had  been  found,  and  I  immediately  associated 
the  item  with  the  Spanish  correspondence.  How- 
ever, I  had  telegraphed  for  the  papers,  to  the 
daughter's  address,  when  I  received  the  letter,  and 
I  had  the  whole  bundle  of  papers  packed  away  in 
a  trunk.  I  had  spoken  to  the  express  officials,  with- 
out showing  the  papers,  and  they  seemed  to  think 
it  was  some  sort  of  a  confidence  game. 

' '  Therefore,  when  I  heard  of  the  discovery  I  was 
excited,  and  read  over  my  description  of  the  bag- 
gage, which  exactly  tallied  with  the  newspaper 
item.  I  immediately  went  to  the  express  office  and 
turned  over  the  papers  I  had,  a  Spanish  government 
certificate  of  shipment  of  the  pieces,  an  express  re- 
ceipt and  otner  papers,  to  the  express  officials. 

' '  The  man  who  gave  the  information  has  a  father 
and  mother  living  in  Chicago  now,  I  understand. 
It  seems  he  went  to  Europe  and  got  in  trouble 
himself." 

E.  E.  Carnell,  foreign  agent  of  the  United  States 
Express  company,  said: 

"This  department  is  investigating  and  we  have 
all  the  documents  in  our  possession.  The  whole 
story,  so  far  as  Comas  is  concerned,  appears  to  be 
bona  fide.  My  theory  is  that  the  two  valises  were 
sold  seventy  days  after  Comas  was  sentenced  and 
the  secret  drawer  in  the  valise  was  discovered  either 
by  the  auctioneer  or  the  purchaser.  The  draft  for 
2400  pounds  was  cashed  in  London  and  the  trunk 
was  asked  for  at  the  railway  station  there. ' ' — -Chi- 
cago Daily  iNews. 


In  1950 


While  the   antes  dashed  on  their  mad  career 

With  a  terrible  "honk,  honk!"  bark. 
And  the  'airships  zipped  through  the  atmosphere 

Marked:     "Saturn  to  Central  Park;" 
While  the  whistles  shrieked  and  the  whole  ground 
creaked 
As  the  trains  underneath  it  ran, 
And  policemen  swore   'mid  the  traffic's  roar, 
I  suddenly  spied  a  man 
^f  that  antiquated. 
Decimated, 
Hunted   and  hated 

Clan, 
The  genus  pedestrian. 

And  while  1  looked  he  murmured  "Ah!" 

I  dodged  an  old  airship  that 
Describing  a  neat  parabola 

Most  affably  brushed  my  hat. 
And  just  as  he  spoke  he  cracked  a  joke 

And  dodged  a  balloon  and  ran 


From  a  train  of  cars  that  was  bound  for  Mars, 
Then  he  laughed  and  again  began: 
' '  You   have    contemplated 
The  sole  belated, 
Unextirpated 

Man 
Of  habits  pedestrian." 

I  stopped  my  electric  cab  and  said: 

"  'Tis  better  to  whiz  or  fly, 
for  if  you  do  not  you'll  soon  be  dead 
And   'tisn't  good  form  to  die." 
But  he  lifted  his  tile  with  a  friendly  smile 

And  his  talking  as  follows  ran 
(While  he  made  a  dive  and  escaped  alive 
From  a  thundering  auto  van) : 
"Oh!   I'm  that  very 
Unsedentary, 
Agile  Ameri- 
can, 
The  final  pedestrian." 

New   York  Times. 
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GATES 


MANLOVE  AUTOMATIC  DRIVEWAY  GATE.  Operated  by 
wheel,  always  in  order.  Adds  to  the  value,  appearanct  and  con- 
venience of  any  place;  avoids  accidents;  soon  pays  for  itself  in 
time  saved.  Price  in  reach  of  every  home.  Manlove  Gate  Co., 
2  2  Huron  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


Classified  Advertising 

200,000 

READERS   EACH    MONTH 


What  do  you  think  of  this  plan  of  getting  your  advertising  for 
nothing  ?  We  shall  devote  certain  columns  of  THE  PAN- 
DEX  OF  THE  PRESS  to  clean,  classified  advertising  for 
those  wrho  have  anything  of  whatsoever  nature  to  offer  for  sale. 
We  will  take  in  these  columns  nothing  less  than  a  five  agate 
line  ad.  The  advertisement  found  on  this  page  is  such  a  five  agate 
line  ad.  We  charge  nothing  for  the  heading.  This  will  cost 
$  1 2.00  a  year,  payable  semi-yearly  in  advance.  That  will 
make  the  ad.  cost  but  $1.00  per  month.  You  can  readily 
see  that  one  good  sale  from  twelve  trials  to  over  200,000 
readers  each  month  is  not  too  much  to  expect,  and  one  such  sale 
will  net  you  enough  to  make  your  ad.  practically  cost  you  noth- 
ing.    Try  it. 
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A  DIFFERENT  PRINTED  ADDRESS 

WITH  EVERY  SWING    OF    THE    FOOT 


Five  Twenty-four  Space  Lines 

CLEAR LEGIBLE ACCURATE 


Are  the  office  help  working  overtime? 

Are  you  crowded  and  pushed  to  keep  from  in- 
vesting in  niglit  work  ? 

Do  letters  come  back  from  illegible  addressing 
or  wrong  enclosure? 

The  Elliott 
Addressing   Machine 


.        Do  mistakes  and    delays    occur    in    handling 

7  office  and  shop  records  ? 

I 

Are  you  trying  to  get  results  from  a  hap-hazard 
and  unclassified  list? 

Do  you  use  repetition  address  matter? 


WE    STUDY    UP    GOOD     INVESTMENTS    FOR     PROGRESSIVE    FIRMS:        WRITE    US 

ELLIOTT    ADDRESSING    MACHINE    COMPANY 


102  Purchase  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


New  York.  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco 


4  Letter 


TO  THE 


PANDEX 

will  secure  you  a  free 
examination;  you  will 
be  told  just  what  these 
in^ruments  will  do  for 
your  hearing. 

ALL  INQUIRIES 
CONFIDENTIAL 


The   Massacon 


THE  office  of  the  Massacon  is  to  massage  the  middle 
ear,  so  that  the  ossicular  chain  may  be  revitalized  and 
a  sufficient  amount  of  vigoi  restored  to  throw  of?  the 
efiectsof  catarrh,  the  cause  of  a  large  percentage  of  Deaf- 
ness and  to  enable  the  bones  forming  tliis  chain  to  resume 
thefr  normal  function  of  transmitting  sound  to  the  inner  ear. 
Sufferers  from  tinnitus  or  head  noises  will  find  in  the 
Massacon  relief  in  almost  every  instance  I  his,  in  itself, 
should  the  instrument  have  no  other  effect,  makes  it  most 
desirable  to  all  suffering  from  impaired  hearing,  which  is 
usually  ai  companied  by  most  disagreeeble  head  noises. 


The   Acousticon 


THIS  instrument  is  intended  to  enable  the  deaf  or 
partially  deaf  to  hear.  It  consists  of  three  pieces: 
The  Receiver  or  Transmitter,  consisting  of  a  small 
vulcanized  rubbei  disc,  which  collects  the  sound,  to  be 
attached  to  the  wearing  apparel;  the  Earpiece,  through 
which  the  sound  is  delivered  to  the  ear;  and  the  battery, 
the  whole  being  connected  with  silk-covered  wire.  The 
battery  complete  weighs  about  five  ounces,  and  consists 
of  dry  cells  which,  when  exhausted,  may  be  thrown  away 
and  replaced  at  a  very  nominal  cost. 
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IF      YOU      ENJOY      COMFORT 

in    traveling    as    well    as    fine    scenery,    secure    your    tickets    via    the 

NORTHERN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY 


YELLOWSTONE    PARK    LINE 


YELLOWSTONE 

PARK 

Opens   June    1st 

for  Season  of   1906 

Nature's  Wonderland 


NORTH     COAST 

LIMITED 

Electric   Lighted 

Steam  Heated 

Wide  Vestibuled 


3  Daily  Trans-Continental  Trains  including  famous  "  North  Coast  Limited " 
Dining  Cars  on  all  Trains.  For  Yellowstone  literature,  rates  or  other  information 
call  on  or  write         :         :         :         :         :         :         :         :         :         :         : 

T.  K.  STATELEE,  a.  A.,  661  Market  St.,  San  Francisco;   or  0.  E.  JOHNSON,  T.  P.  A.,  125 

West  3d  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


'E.W.CILLETT,  T.C.  PECK. 

OEN'L   RASS.AOENT.  ASST.  CEN'L  PASS'R  ACENT. 

LOS  ANGELES. CAL. 
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WISS 

SHEARS 


are  preferred  by  tailors  and 
dressmakers,  people  using 
shears  every  day,  and  Avho  are 
good  judges  of  quality.  They 
want  the  best — will  have  none 
but  the  best. 

They  must  have  shears  that  will  cut 
any  material — from  the  heaviest  woolens 
to  the  Hghtest  of  silks — ^and  stay  sharp. 

Since  1848  Wiss  Shears  have  been  do- 
ing this  work  satisfactorily.  The  Wiss 
tests  and  inspections  cover  every  step  in 
the  manufacture,  and  to-day  Wiss  trade- 
mark on  shears  stands  as  an  absolute 
I  guarantee  of  the  finest  material  and  the 
best  workmanship  in  the  world. 

Send   for   Free  Book 
"Pointed  Sharpness" 

Tells  an  interesting:  and  instructive  story  of  Shear 
making:,  from  tlie  rough  steel  to  the  finished  tool. 
Siiows  styles  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  shears  and 
scissors  for  all  possible  uses. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  the  Wiss,  send  us  his 
name  and  gl.OO,  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid,  a 
pair  of  8-inch,  full  nickel-plated,  bent  handle  dress- 
makers' shears.  .  Test  them  thirty  dayi,  and  If  not 
fully  satis&ed,  rettim  them  and  get  yoor  money  back. 

J.  WISS  &  SONS  CO..  EUtabliihed  1848 
17-35  Littleton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


If  you  don't  see  this  «r,3:r.°*'  it  isn't  a  Wiss' 


JVIacie  =  to  =  Order 

Suits  $12.50 

IVotHing   Ready  =  IVIade 

Guaranteed  to  fit  and  please  you.  You  take  no  risk, 
Voti  simply  allow  us  to  prove  how  mucli  better  our 
garments  are  than  those  you  buy  of  your  local  tailor 
for  twice  our  price. 

10,000  Pairs  of 
$5  Trousers  Free 

To  induce  you  to 
give  us  your  first 
order,    we     will 
give  yon  a  pair 
of$5AU-Wool 
Trousers  Free 
with    your    first 
suit  order,  provid- 
ing  yon    write    to- 
day for  Free  Cloth 
Sampleaof  ourelega 
$13.60,$15.$18ana 
$30  guaranteed  all- 
wool  suits.each  made 
strictly  to  order. 

We    hereby    agree   to 
give   you  5   days   to   ex- 
amine    and     try    on    the 
garments  in  your  oivn 
home,   witli    the    distinct 
agreement   10    refund    the 
entire  amount  upon  the  return  of 
the    garments  to  us,   if    unsatis- 
factory.    Write  today  for  book  of 
styles,  measurement  blanks  and 
syperb  assortinent  of  nobby,  all- 
wool    suiting  samples  free,  and 
see  for  yourself  how  well  we  can 
dress   you    and    the    dollars   yon 
can  save  by  ordering  a  suit  of  us 
and  getting  a  pair  of  $5  all- 
wool   trousers  absolutely 
free,  ' 

Owen  T.  Moses  &  Co.,  Tallors,201  Moses  Building,  Chicago 

Kefereuces:  Any  oiieofotir  900,000  CiiStoiners  or  the  Milwaukee 
Ave.  State  Bank.  Cliicago.    Capital  Stock,  1250,000.00. 


—-Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to-day 

Owen  T.  Moses  &  Co.,  201  Moses  Bid?.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  style  book  and  sam- 
ples of  suits,  including  your  free  trousers  samples. 

I  wish  a  suit  inade  to  my  order  to  cost  about  $ 

I  prefer. color  and weight  of  goods. 

Name • 

1  Address ■ 


Chocolates 
and 
Confections 

The  crowning 
delicacy  to  the  dinner. 

^or  sale  where  the  best  is  told* 
Instanttmeous  Chocolate 

Made  instantly  with  boiling  milk. 
STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  A  SON, 
1816  Chestnut  St.,  Phtladelplila. 

Established  1842 
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COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 
TO  TRY 

We  want  every  smoker 
in  the  country  to  know 
our  FEDORA  Panetela, 
the  finest  cigar  for  the 
least  money  that  any 
cigar  factory  ever  pro- 
duced. 

It  has  made  so  many  satisfied 
customers  for  us,  presents  such 
a  rare  bargain  that  we  know 
that  even  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  smokers  now  regularly 
using  it  are  but  a  small  part  of 
those  who  would  smoke  this 
cigar  right  along  if  only  they 
were  acquainted  with  it. 

Therefore,  we  make  you  a 
special  proposition  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  our  regular  plan 
so  that  everyone  may  improve 
this  exceptional  chance  and 
SAVE  HALF  YOUR  CIGAR 
MONEY. 

The   FEDORA  Panetela 
is   made    of    fine,    pure    clear 
Havana  filler,  wrapped  in  the 
highest  grade  imported  Sumatra. 

Guaranteed  equal  to  any  ten 
cent  cigar  at  retail,  or  any  five  J",°",* 
dollar  per  hundred  cigar  adver-  *""si"- 
tised.  Let  the  cigars  themselves  prove 
all  this.  If  they  do  not,  the  expense 
is  all  ours. 

OUR  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION.— For  a  limited 
time  we  will  send  JOO  FEDORA  PaneteLis  all  Trans- 
portation Prepaid,  to  any  responsible  smoker  sending 
UB  his  letter-head  or  business  card.  Smoke  ten  cigars 
from  any  part  of  the  box.  If  you  don't  like  them,  you 
agree  to  send  back  the 90  at  our  txpeitse  within  todays, 
or  else  remit  $4.00  within  thirty  days. 

Our  beautiful  catalogue  "  Rolled  Reveries  "  illustrates 
other  cigars  of  various  grades :  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  B.  ROGERS  &  CO.,  p,7n2Ibs" 

35  Jarvis  Street.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


ALL 
aMERICAl 


50 


^3 

^SHOE 


00, 


Style  No.  7287 

Men's 
Russia  Calf 

Blucher  Oxford 
Astor 
L&*t 


The  Illustration 
is  the  best  our  en- 
graver can  do.  The 
actual .  shoe  is  far 
more  satisfying.  It  has 
the  fit,  finish  and  distinction 
possible  to  get  into  a  shoe  at 
the  price.  Specify  "  ALL  AMERICA  Shoes  " 
v,;hen  you  want  the  best  and  latest  style  of  footwear. 
Your  feet  need  not  fit  our  shoes.  Our  shoes  fit  your 
feet.  That's  different  and  more  sensible.  After  mak- 
ing dependable  shoes  for  forty  years,  we  don't  have 
to  waste  space  talking  quality  and  workmanship.  Win- 
ning the  Grand  Prizes  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893  and 
St.  Louis  Exposition  in  190/f  is  convincing  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  material  and  workmanship  found  in  Rice 
&  Hutchins'  shoes. 

Progressive  dealers  everywhere  sell  our   shoes.      If 

you  cannot  get  just  what  you  want  in  style  or  price,  ask 

for  our  attractive  catalogs.We  can  furnish  shoes 

for  all  the  family  from  youngest  to  oldest. 

Rice  %  Hutchins,  inc. 

(Shoemakers  since  1865) 


5  High  St.,  Boston. 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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YOU    GET    RESULTS    FROM 

HOME  TALK 

THE    WOMAN'S    HOUSEHOLD    cTVlAGAZINE 


vrt^omc^lalK: 


Only  Reputable  Advertisements  Accepted 


A. 

E.  LI  TILE   & 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

CO. 

"Sorosis,"  the  New  Shoe 

for  Women 

LYNN,  MASS. 

HOME  TALK,  Sew  York  City 

Gentlemen 

—In  response  to  your 

request 

in  yours 

of  the  29th  u 

It.  Would  state  that  we  haOe 

had  207 

replies  from  our  one  time    advertisement 

in  Home 

Talk. 

Yours  Oery  truly. 

A.  E. 

LITTLE  <S-  CO.      \ 

Dictated.     W. 

H.  B.  (C) 

msh  to  try  "HOME  TALK"? 

Advertising  Rate,  $1.00  per  Agate  Line  Sample  Copy  on  Request 


HOME  TALK 


150  NASSAU  ST., 
NEW      YO  RK 
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TEN 
CENTS 

A 
COPY 


OUTDOORS 


ONE 

DOLLAR 

A 


^Mctgra^neofCbuntryZireX  year 


OUTDOORS  is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  of  standard  size,  edited,  pictured 
and  printed  in  the  best  possible  manner.  It  is  a  practical  and  beautiful  magazine 
for  aJl  who  love  the  life  in  the  open,  the  country  home,  recreation,  and  every  worthy 
outdoor    interest,     OUTDOOFIS    is   an   inspiration  and  a  delight  to  everybody 


OUTDOORS  COMPANY 


1 50  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


I 
I 


1* 
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DO  YOU  KEEP  MINING 

MACHINERY 

? 

Or  Do  You  Sell  It? 


We  I(now  some  people  who  keep  it.  In  fact,  to  our  certain  I(noivl- 
edge,  the])  have  had  the  same  machinery  on  their  hands  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  Other  manufacturers  of  mining  machinery  do  not  believe  in  peep- 
ing such  machinery.  They  prefer  to  sell  it.  It  seems  to^  us  that  there  is 
more  profit  in  selling  the  machinery  than  there  is  in  keeping  it.  Would 
you  lil(e  for  us  to  help  you  sell  it?  Each  month  tte  ivill  have  on  the 
road  over  six  thousand  traveling  salesmen,  or  more  properly  speaking,  rve 
Ttvill  have  on  the  road  one  traveling  salesman  who  will  make  over  six 
thousand  visits.  If  you  have  anything  to  sell  to  the  mining  fraternity,  men- 
lion  it  in  the  advertising  columns  of  THE  PACIFIC  MINER,  and 
this  traveling  salesman  of  ours  will  sell  it  for  you  quicker  than  you  can 
dispose  of  it  through  any  other  avenue         :::::: 


The  Pacific  Miner  is  the  leading 
mining  journal  in  the  leading  mining 
section  of  the  leading  mining  nation 
of  the  world 


THE    CALKINS    NEWSPAPER    SYNDICATE 

San  Francisco  Portland         Reno         Los  Angeles         New  York 
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COLONIST  RATES 
TO   CALIFORNIA 


February  15  to  April  7  inc.,  1906,  Rates  will  be : 


New   York $50.00 

Boston     49.90 

Philadelphia     49.25 

Baltimore     49.50 

Washington      48.25 

Pittsburg     42.00 

Buffalo     42.50 

Cincinnati    39.00 

Cleveland     40.00 

Louisville       38.00 

Indianapolis    36.00 

Chicago     33.00 


St.   Paul    $34.90 

Minneapolis     34.90 

St.    Louis    30.00 

Memphis    31.65 

Kansas   City   25.00 

Omaha    25.00 

Council    Bluffs    25.00 

Denver    25.00 

Ft.    Worth     25.00 

Dallas    25.00 

Houston     25.00 


And    Correspondingly    Low    Rates    from    All    Other    Eastern    Points 


Santa  Fe  Agents  in  California  will  take  De- 
posits of  money  to  cover  price  of  tickets, 
which  will  be  promptly  furnished  to 
passengers  at  any  point  from  which 
these  rates  are  in  effect. 


California  Illustrated  Literature 
mailed  free  to  any  address  or 
may  be  had  from  Santa  Fe 
representatives. 


TICKETS   WILL    BE    HONORED   ON    TOURIST  CARS 


WRITE    OR    CALL    ON 

FRED  W.  PRINCE,  City  Ticket  Agent,  Santa  Fe, 

653    Market    Street,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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If  you  are  interested  in  the  great  reclamation 
work  that  is  being  accomplished  in  the  Western 
States;  if  you  desire  to  know  how  great  crops 
are  produced  through  the  process  of  irrigation; 
if  you  desire  to  keep  posted  on  horticulture  and 
floriculture  in  a  land  where  trees  blossom 
and  bloom  the  whole  year  round,  and  where 
flowers  seem  never  to  fade;  should  you  care  to 
know  of  the  great  progress  in  live  stock  devel- 
opment in  the  states  West  of  the  Rockies;  if 
you  care  to  know  at  all  of  the  farm  and  irriga- 
tion development  of  the  wonderful  West,  you 
will  get  the  earliest  and  most  accurate  account 
through  the  columns  of  Orchard  and  Farm. 
Cut  out  to-day  and  mail  to  us   this  coupon. 


Enclosed  please  find  $  1 .00  for  which 
send  to  my  address  for  one  year 
Orchard  and  Farm,  published  by  The 
Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate,  San 
Francisco,  New  York,  Portland,  Los 
Angeles,  Reno. 
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!'rFNff\TSA.r,01>Y      SAX  FRANCISCO  ■? 

■AR       Ga' 


THE  MARCH  COVER 


The  March  Number 


OF 


Sunset 
Magazine 


WILL    BE    THE 


Special  Mining 
Number 


Seven   Splendid   Articles   About  the 
Mines   of   California  and   Nevada 

1.  California  Treasure  Beds    .       .       .       .      •.       .       .     Chas.  G.  Yale 

2.  Rivers  of  Buried  Gold Carrie  Stevens- Walter 

3.  Social  Life  Among  Western  Miners A.  Burrows 

4.  Silver  State  Gold  Surprises K.  R.  Casper 

5.  In  Social  Trinity Mary  Edith  Griswold 

6.  How  Noonan  Lost  His  Fortune David  Atkins 

7.  The  Blue  Bucket  Diggings J-  W.  Redington 


Price,  1 0  cents    :  :  :    For  Sale  at  All  Newstands 
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TAKEN  FROM  THE  LETTER  OF  A 
CLEVER  CLUB  WOMAN 


"Some  years  ago,  when  was  in 
college,  our  professor  of  literature  said 
that  if  all  the  books  in  the  world  were 
destroyed  except  the  Bible  and 
Shakespeare,  we  would  still  be  rich 
in  good  literature.  I  trust  that  all  of 
the  many  good  magazines  now  on  the 
market  will  continue  to  live  and  grow 
fat.  But  if  all  the  magazines  in  the 
world  were  destroyed  except 

THE  PANDEX  of  the  PRESS, 

and the  world  would  still 

be  rich  in  good  magazines;  and  I  will 
add  further,  that  if  I  could  only  be 
allowed  one  magazine  each  month,  I 
would  say  with  a  loud  voice, 

•GIVE  ME  THE  PANDEX.'" 
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"It's  Worth 


A  GOLD  MINE" 

The  old  adage  now  reminds  you  <^   Nevada's  MINE  wcmderi 

TONOPAH  .nd  GOLDFIELD 


The  Silver  Peak  Mining  District 
Is  one  of  the  richest  In  the  State 
of  Nevada,  and  will  make  more 
millionaires  than  Tonopah  and 
Goldfield     combined. 


Chas.  Schwab  and  his  associates 
have  just  gone  Into  Silver  Peak 
and  bought  the  BLAIR  Mine,  in 
which  experts  declare  there  is 
actually   $50,000,000    In   sight. 


SILVER  PEAK 

It  Is  about  65  miles  from  Tonopah,  and 
Is  destined  to  become  the  richest  camp 
In   the  whole  country. 
My   PROSPECTORS  were   locating   In   the 
SILVER    PEAK    DISTRICT    long    before    the 
Schwab  people  ever  heard  of  It,  and  the  result 
of    their    work    Is,    that    I     have    the    goods    to 
deliver. 

THE  POINT:   THE  MINE  versus  STOCK 

When  you   buy  stock   In   a   Mining   Company  you   pay  the 

Directors  to  spend  your  money.     They  generally  manipulate 

to  take  the  profit,   IF   THERE   IS  ANY.     Why   not  buy  THE 

CLAIM,    spend    tne    money    yourself,    and    get    ALL    the    mine 

produces? 

I    make   it   possible    for   you    to   do   so 

and  you   Invest  no  more  than   you  would   in  Stock. 

My  PROSPECTORS  have  located  some  of  the  best  Gold  Claims  in  the  rich  SILVER  PEAK  DIS- 
TRICT, the  coming  territory  scarcely  yet  heard  of  outside  of  Nevada.  These  claims  show  excellent 
prospects.  They  are  ALL  good.  Some  will  prove  Bonanzas  without  a  doubt.  In  some  of  them 
assays  from  the  surface  go  as  high  as  $61.00 -per  ton.  Some  of  them  are  adjacent  to  mines  just 
opened,  which  are  producing  $400  ore  from  very  large  ledges. 

I  HAVE  A  FEW  CLAIMS  FOR  SALE 

The  Cost:  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

EACH  CLAIM 

It  will  then  cost  you  about  $1500  more  to  do  sufficient  development  work  to  determine  the  rich- 
ness of  the  claim.  If  it  shows  up  good,  and  you  want  to  sell  it,  the  mine  will  bring  from  $10,000  to 
$100,000,  perhaps  more;  or,  it  will  yield  you  a  fortune,  if  you  continue  to  work  it  yourself.  The  ex- 
penditure for  development  work  may  be  paid  for  by  instalments   as    the   work    progresses. 

This  is  the  Kind  of  Speculation  where  You  do  get  a  Run  for  your  Money 

Anv  of  my  claims  may  prove  just  as  rich  as  the  "Blair."  In  addition  to  mv  PROSPECT- 
NOTE  ORS,  who  are  continually  looking  for  good  locations  for  me.  I  have  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  MIN- 
ING ENGINEERS  of  the  country  on  my  staff,  who  will  report  the  development  to  each  pur- 
chaser EVERY  THIRTY  DAYS.  The  TITLE  to  the  Mine  will  vest  in  you.  but  in  lieu  of  commis- 
sion for  taking  charge  of  your  interest,  I  retain  a  ONE-TENTH  Share  in  it  as  my  compensation,  so 
that  it  is  to  my  interest,  as  well  as  yours,   to  develop  the  Mine  to  the  best  advantage. 

If  all  the  claims  are  sold  before  your  check  reaches  me.  money  returned  in  full.  In  reply  to  in- 
quiries.  I  DO  NOT  SELL  STOCK  IN  ANY  MINE  OR  MINING  COMPANY. 

BUY   the  Mine,   but   if  you  do  not  buy,   keep  your  eye  on  my  advertisements  and  SILVER  PEAK. 

Official,   Bank,  and  Mercantile  Agency  References. 

W.    ll.    jSwI1.1N    I  ,      Attorney-at-Law  and    Mine    Broker, 
923-941  JAMES  FLOOD  BUILDING,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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SOFT  WHITE  HANDS 

and  Hygienically  Clean  Clothes  are  worn 
by  the  WOMEN  who  use  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  Soap — the  only  real  Borax 
Soap.  Borax  is  the  world's  greatest 
cleanser    and    most   harmless    antiseptic. 

WRITE  FOR  "FREE  SAMPLE" 

PACIFIC  BORAX  COMPANY,  SanFrancisco,  Cal. 


Of  pure  Ramona  Cream 

Use  just  a  sprinkle 

Presto  change,  your  face 

Has  lost  every  wrinkle. 


"Ramona  Face 
Cream  produces 
a  softjCleaffWhite 
skin.  It  does  not 
stimulate  the 
growth  of  super- 
fluous hair." 

This  remark 
was  made  by  one 
of  the  most  au- 
thentic and  con- 
scientious face 
specialists  in 
this  country. 

I  Bring  or  senij  tiie 
attaM  coupon  prop- 
erly filled  to 

I  VIlLAirS  DRUG  STORE 
leo  Stockton  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Large  pkg. ,  50c. 
Small  pkg.,  25c. 
All  express  charges 
prepaid. 


Name- 


Address- 
Oate 


When  you  are  interested  in  trunks 
or  leather  goods  we  would  be  pleased 
to  have  you  look  over  the  largest  and 
best  selection  of  Trunks,  Valises,  Suit 
Cases,  Telescopes  and  Baggage  of  all 
kinds  shown  on  the  coast. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

A.  B.  Smith  Co. 


1 16  ELLIS  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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For  a  nearer  access  to  that  increasing 
list  of  general  advertisers  who  are  taking 
a  purchasing  interest  in  us;  for  a  closer 
intimacy  with  that  growing  host  of 
readers  whose  discriminating  care  has 
already  lifted  us  to  the  fifty  thousand 
mark,  we  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  on  and  after  April  1  5,  1906,  the 
general  offices  of  The  Pandex  of  The 
Press  will  be  located  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Percy  C.  Pickrell,  who  has  form- 
erly directed  our  business  from  the 
San  Francisco  office,  will  hereafter 
operate  from  Chicago. 
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San  Francisco  Portland        Reno        Los  Angeles        New  Yorl^ 
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THE  REASON  WHY 


Our  advertising  solicitor,  recently  exper- 
iencing one  of  those  periods  when  a  man 
becomes  disgusted  with  his  own  efforts, 
inquired  of  one  of  his  clients  why  he 
was  advertising  in  The  Pandex  of  The 
Press.  The  solicitor  remarked  to  his 
client  that  he  wanted  to  get  some  fresh 
talking  thunder.  The  client  said:  "I 
advertised  in  The  Pandex  at  first  because, 
personally,  I  have  never  met  a  magazine 
that  pleased  me  as  well  as  The  Pandex. 
From  this  I  argued  that  others  would  be 
pleased  with  it  and,  hence,  in  reading  the 
book  would  see  my  advertising.  From 
this  experimental  advertising  the  returns 
were  so  gratifying  that  to  have  discon- 
tinued the  advertising  would  have  been 
suicidal.  These  are  the  reasons  respect- 
ively why  I  did  advertise  with  you  and 
why  I  do  advertise  with  you." 
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From  Legislature  to  Court 


By  the  Editor 


While    the    "court    review" 
Next  Sphere    fg^^t^j-g  ^f  ^^^  railroad  rate  bill 

had  not,  up  to  the  time  of  the 


of 
Public  Reform. 


going  to  press  of  The  Pandex, 
met  with  the  favor  which  foreshadows  ac- 
ceptance, the  contention  waged  in  its  behalf 
probably  has  marked  the  next  point  at  which 
the  fight  for  political  reform  will  concen- 
trate. 

The  country  has  succeeded,  by  a  phenom- 
enal response  to  a  phenomenal  leadership,  in 
arresting  and  diverting  a  tendency  in  the 
political  phases  of  its  government  which 
would  sooner  or  later  have  undermined  dem- 
ocracy and  substituted  in  its  place  the  rule 
of  a  few  men,  successful,  arbitrary,  and,  in 
the  main,  economically  reckless.  Trafficking 
in  the  consciences  of  city  fathers,  making 
bargain  counters  of  the  ambitions  of  legis- 
lators, and  underwriting  the  financial  fu- 
tures of  members  of  Congress  and  of  execu- 
tive officials,  have  been  effectually  disgraced ; 
and,  until  democratic  feeling  once  more  goes 
to  sleep  in  contentment  with  its  own  condi- 
tion, or  consciously  alters  its  philosophy  in 
despair  of  otherwise  achieving  a  happier 
state,  it  is  not  likely  that  Aijierica  will  re- 
witness  the  debauchery  which  it  has  been 
uncovering  and  throwing  off  during  the  past 
four  or  five  years. 


But  such  is  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  that, 
after  municipal  councils  have 
acted,  after  legislatures  have 
framed  laws,  after  the  federal  powers  have 


Higher 
than 
Legislatures 


utilized  their  full  administrative  functions, 
there  is  still  recourse  to  the  higher  authority 
and  the  final  decision  of  the  courts.  And  into 
this  forbidden  sphere  the  process  of  renova- 
tion has  not  yet  penetrated.  The  best  of 
laws,  franchises,  ordinances  frequently  re- 
main futile  because  not  sustained  by  this 
upper  and  almost  ultimate  democratic  sov- 
ereign. A  city's  contract  with  a  gas  com- 
pany to  purchase  the  latter 's  plant  at  the 
expiration  of  its  franchise,  as  was  the  case 
recently  in  Indianapolis,   narrowly  escapes 


BOUGH  BIDING. 

"If  This  Keeps  On  There  Won't  Be  Much  Left 


of   Me. 


— New  York  Herald. 
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being  useless  because  the  courts  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  invalidating  it.  A  state's  attempt 
to  erect  its  own  oil  refinery  fell  by  the  way- 
side, because  the  supreme  court  held  the 
creating  act  unconstitutional.  The  resolu- 
tion of  a  Chicago  to  install  municipal  own- 
ership of  its  street  railways  was  rendered 
nearly  abortive,  until  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  overruled  the  supposed 
effectiveness  of  a  99-year  franchise  granted 
to  the  street-car  companies  by  a  state  legis- 
lature. 


Indeed,     however     virtuous 

Forbidding  •      •    i  i 

they  may  be  m  principle  and 

the  Trusts.  in  the  ideal,  the  American 
courts  have,  by  a  process  of 
both  conscious  and  unconscious  insinuation, 
been  erected  into  an  institution  as  complicat- 
ed, as  intricate,  as  closely  interwoven  with 
false  standards  and  dishonorable  methods  as 
have  other  aspects  of  the  modern  social  life. 
With  the  expansion  of  business,  especially, 
into  the  political  and  legislative  domain,  laws 
and  enactments  conflicting  in  form  and  dan- 
gerous in  content  have  been  created  in  such 
profusion  that  they  trample  over  each  other 
hopelessly  and  in  perennial  contradiction. 
The  wisest  and  most  honest  of  judges  are 
frequently  helpless  to  determine  the  cause  of 
truth  or  of  equity.  The  corrupt  and  the  less 
corrupt  have  all  taken  advantage  of  the  sit- 
uation, resorting  to  every  resource  of  techni- 
cality and  every  device  of  evasion,  until,  on 
the  whole,  the  law  and  the  courts  have  been 
made  so  much  of  an  enginery  of  delay  and 
cost,  so  ponderous  and  unwieldy,  that  they 
have  served,  like  trusts  and  capital,  to  appal 
the  smaller  litigant  and  to  check  both  his 
sense  of  possible  justice  and  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  legal  institution  itself. 

It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if, 
when  a  Railroad  Rate  bill  is  pending,  with 
all  the  vast  interests  it  involves,  those  affect- 
ed should  seek  to  protect  themselves  behind 
the  shelter  of  this  vast  and  mysterious  clois- 
ter, or  that  those  who  are  promoting  the  bill 
should  regard  such  shelter  as  the  successful 
evasion  of  the  very  intention  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 


The  story  of  good  statecraft 
Perversion       ,.,,,■,,  ,     . 

^j  killed  in  the  courts  is  a  I6ng 

Public  Will.  and,  in  many  respects,  a  dis- 
heartening one.  It  covers 
all  manner  of  issues,  both  good  and  bad,  and, 
unfortunately  and  fortunately,  nothing  more 
regularly  than  that  which  swings  around  the 
theme  of  individual  privilege.  Adhering 
tenaciously  to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
a  democracy,  viz.,  that  the  rights  of  person 
must  never  be  abridged,  the  courts  have 
passed  down  decision  after  decision  behind 
which  those  who  utilize  personal  right  to  the 
detriment  of  social  good  have  hidden  them- 
selves, fostered  immoral  concepts,  and  pro- 
moted iniquitous  practices.  The  inherent 
right  of  competition  has  been  perverted  into 
the  tyranny  of  syndication.  The  privilege  of 
secrecy  has  been  distorted  into  the  tergiver- 
sations of  perjury.  In  place  of  honest  sub- 
mission to  laws  whose  wisdom  is  funda- 
mental to  republican  endurance,  evasion  of 
liability,  forswearing  of  taxes,  and  levying  of 
uneven  commercial  tribute  have  become  an 
all  too  common  preference. 

Those  who  have  been  called  upon  to  sub- 
mit to  the  regulation  of  states,  such  as  the 
paying  of  corporation  licenses,  the  rendering 
of  stated  reports,  the  avoidance  of  consolida- 
tions, have  resorted  to  the  courts  to  find  ex- 
emption, or  to  tie  up  their  duty  in  an  inex- 
tricable skein  of  technical  quibbling.  Those 
who  have  gained  the  riches  of  the  world  and 
who,  thus,  should  be  responsible  for  the  major 
burden  of  taxation,  have  sequestered  their 
belongings  behind  the  honest  provisions  of 
law  which  it  has  been  known  the  courts  could 
be  made  to  interpret  to  dishonest  uses.  If 
there  has  been  an  income  tax  provided  by 
Congress,  the  supreme  judiciary  has  been 
led  to  kill  it  under  the  pretext  that  it  in- 
fringes the  personal  guarantees  of  the  con- 
stitution. 


' '  Cabinet 

des 
Ref  usees." 


When    a    maximum    freight 

rate  bill  has  been  enacted  by 

a  state,  such  as  Nebraska,  it 

has  been  shunted  into  what 

might  be  called  the  "cabinet  des  ref  usees" 

by  the  highest  federal  tribunal,  regardfully 

only  of  the  formal  ground  of  the  traditional 
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right  of  the  one  or  of  the  few,  regardlessly 
of  the  deeper  inherent  right  of  the  many  or 
of  the  commonwealth. 

When  a  state,  such  as  Texas,  pursuing  a 
policy  consistent,  forceful,  far-sighted,  im- 
poses restrictions  upon  the  merging  of  rail- 


the  remote  and  circuitous  labyrinth  that  sur- 
rounds the  Bench. 

When  a  state,  such  as  New  York,  con- 
fronted by  the  ever-increasing  difficulty  of 
taxing  capital,  levies  an  impost  upon  mort- 
gages, the  enactment  is  held  in  the  suspend- 


HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE. 


-Chicago    Tribune. 


roads,  the  agreements  of  insurance  com- 
panies, and  all  other  trade  movements  which 
it  deems  destructive  of  competition,  those 
who  think  more  of  selfish  acquisition  than  of 
popular  goodwill  have  fought  the  state,  not 
in  the  forum  of  common  judgment,  but  in 


ing   swing   of   litigation   until   its   strongest  ' 
champion  is  passed  beyond  the  state's  realm 
and  has  begun  the  service  of  a  second  term 
as  chief  executive  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  fruit  growers  of  such  a  state  as 
California,   imprisoned   beyond   the   Sierras 
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with  all  their  marvelous  wealth  of  fruit  and 
grain,  seek  liberation  from  the  extortions 
of  "icing  charges"  and  the  omniverous  abil- 
ity of  railroads  to  absorb  the  margin  of 
profits,  some  inscrutable  legerdemain  of  law 
gives  the  carriers  the  power  to  continue  their 
unfair  advantages  indefinitely. 


Futile  Fight 
Against 
Power. 


When  a  mattress  manufac- 
turer in  Denver,  fighting  des- 
perately for  a  decade  against 
the  ruin  of  his  business  by 
the  discrimination  in  freight  rates,  at  length 
finds  himself  supported  by  a  national  as  well 
as  a  local  sentiment,  the  sheriff  is  made  to 
reach  out  for  him  on  the  charge  of  criminal- 
ly libelling  those  whom  now  the  public  knows 
were  infinitely  more  evil  than  this  man 
dared  to  say. 

"When  a  Yerkes  is  defeated  in  an  lUimis 
legislature  in  an  attempt  to  seal  perpetual';' 
to  his  own  exclusive  use  the  plethoric  riches 
of  a  metropolitan  street  railway  system,  his 
successors  make  good  in  an  effort  to  find  an 
interminable  maze  of  legal  contradictions 
whereby  to  thwart  the  citizens'  will  that 
eventually  the  street  railways  shall  become 
common   property. 

When  a  railroad,  such  as  the  Southern 
Pacific,  headed  in  its  time  by  a  man  who  has 
made  himself  hateful  to  the  c  itire  commun- 
ity upon  whose  prosperity  his  own  wofilth 
and  power  have  been  rested,  incorporates  its 
vast  and  multiple  interests,  it  finds  a  way  to 
do  so  in  some  other  state  where  the  cunning 
of  law  will  relieve  it  of  legitimate  taxes  and 
where  the  lack  of  conscience  on  the  part  of 
its  one-time  head  may  slide  away  into  the 
great  tomorrow  without  a  tremor  or  a 
shock. 


First  Step 

Toward 

a  Change. 


To  some  degree  the  people 
have  been  awaking  to  the 
critical  situation  thus 
brought  upon  them,  but  the 
roadway  of  correction  leads  yet  far  ahead ; 
and  comparatively  few  steps  as  yet  have 
been  taken  into  it.  To  be  sure,  the  Northern 
Securities  prosecution,  terminating  success- 
fully as  it  did,  was  aii  achievement  of  no 
small  or  unprogressive  value.     It  recorded 


the  power  which  can  be  delivered  when  the 
decree  of  democratic  conviction  is  once  writ- 
ten with  that  intent.  But  the  same  men  who 
proposed  to  hold  the  Northwestern  railroads 
by  means  of  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany still  hold  them  without  the  agency  of 
the  company,  and  the  obliteration  of  competi- 
tion in  railroad  rates  is  as  real  as  if  the 
Securities  Company  had  continued. 

The  only  difference  is  that  while  Mr.  Har- 
riman  is  not  consolidated  with  Mr.  Hill,  and 
appears,  in  fact,  to  be  at  enmity  with  him,  he 
owns  and  operates  more  roads,  dictates  more 
rates,  and  controls  the  commercial  destinies 
of  more  country  that  was  overshadowed  by 
the  original  merger  which  the  courts  dis- 
solved. Law  has  not  yet  checked  his  ambi- 
tion or  been  found  available  as  a  means  of 
emancipation  from  the  taxation  which  he 
arbitrarily  imposes.  Even  the  sources  of 
money  which  Mr.  Harriman  and  his  asso- 
ciates dominate  have  not  yet  been  taken  out 
of  the  iniquity-working  hands,  despite  all  the 
agitation  of  the  insurance  investigations ;  nor 
does  it  seem  that  the  law  and  the  court  have 
in  them  a  sufficiently  flexible  element  of  right 
and  deserving  to  lay  a  punitive  hand  upon 
those  who  created  the  monetary  evils  upon 
which  Harriman  and  his  kind  draw. 


Ex-President     McCurdy     of 
the  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 


Immune 
to 

Punishment,  pany  sailed  peacefully  away 
to  Paris  in  the  glory  of  a 
stateroom  made  for  the  German  Emperor. 
And  when  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish  protested 
against  the  inadequacy  of  the  investigation 
and  reformation  in  the  same  company,  he 
not  only  was  forced  out  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees but  was  almost  driven  from  the  presi- 
dency of  a  railroad  which  his  genius  had 
builded  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

Back  of  Mr.  Harriman,  so  the  country  be- 
lieves, stands  the  formidable  Mr.  Rogers,  and 
back  of  him  the  uncanny  genius  of  Standard 
Oil,  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Against  the  former  the 
storms  of  public  opinion  have  beaten  fierce- 
ly, but  until  the  issue  was  finally  reposed  in 
the  supreme  judiciary  of  the  regenerated 
state  of  Missouri,  he  stood  as  impregnable 
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THE  RESCUE. 


-Philadelphia   North-American. 
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behind  the  protection  of  the  courts  as  if  the 
judges  were  his  body  guard  and  the  lawyers 
his  own  legions.  And,  despite  every  resource 
and  cunning  of  summons-servers,  the  man 
behind  Mr.  Rogers  remains  immune  even  to 
inquisition. 


issue  equal  to  that  of  the  regulation  of 
freight  rates  is  up  for  decision ;  men  who,  in 
short,  impress  the  vast  majority  of  their 
counti-ymen  with  the  belief  that  they  will  see 
the  equity  beneath  the  law,  the  public  inter- 
est above  the  intrenched  privilege. 


Opportunity 

for 

Mr.  Boosevelt. 


The  great  necessity  is  that 
in  the  region  of  the  courts, 
as  in  the  region  of  purely 
political  and  financial  affairs, 
there  should  appear  some  such  awakening 
leader  as  overturned  the  corruption  in  St. 
Louis,  as  is  now  fighting  "Graft"  in  Phila- 
delphia, as  has  stood  for  nearly  four  years  at 
the  head  of  the  nation  and,  by  the  sheer 
force  of  his  sturdy  and  unrelenting  person- 
ality, effected  a  complete  transformation  of 
the  moral  tone  of  the  country.  Whether  or 
not  such  a  leadership  is  about  to  evolve,  of 
course,  none  can  say.  But  with  the  impend- 
ing retirement  of  Mr.  Justice  Brown  from 
the  Supreme  Court,  there  has  come  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  another  one  of  those  fortui- 
tous opportunities  for  leadership  which  he 
seldom  fails  to  grasp,  and  the  public  will 
look  to  him  to  appoint  to  the  vacancy  some 
such  independent  and  triistworthy  public 
leader  as  now  occupies  the  secretaryship  of 
the   War   Department. 

The  choice  may  or  not  fall  upon  Mr.  Taft, 
but  if  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  to  be  spread 
over  into  the  court  sphere,  there  must  be  se- 
lected a  man  as  capable  as  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  of  waiving  aside  the  artifices 
of  politics  and  commerce  alike  in  favor  of 
the  deep-set  but  simple  principles  of  common 
sense.  There  must  be  in  the  highest  courts 
of  the  country  men  capable  of  seeing  beyond 
the  technical  law  of  tariff,  for  example,  to 
the  larger  idea  of  competitive  bidding  among 
the  nations  for  the  supply  of  material  to  a 
Panama  Canal;  men  who  can  face  the  uncer- 
tainties of  insular  problems  such  as  the 
United  States  from  now  on  must  meet  in  ever 
increasing  complexity  and  be  as  fearless  as 
was  Mr.  Taft  to  tell  the  Filipinos  how  long 
they  must  probably  wait  for  independence; 
men  who  can  forget  the  interests  of  party 
and  the  enormous  pressure  of  industrial  cor- 
porations in  a  state  such  as  Ohio,  when  an 


strength    Needed 

at 


In  the  responsible  and  oner- 
ous   posts    of    the    Supreme 

^,.    -TT    J         Bench,    the    requisite    occu- 
the  Head.  '  '■ 

pants  are  those  who  have  the 

capacity  to  convert  intricate  diiificulties  into 
the  clear  solution  of  a  judgment  which  in- 
stantly appeals  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Such  a  justice  was  believed  to  have  been 
elevated   to   the   oifiee   when  the   President 
named  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  of  Massachusetts. 
But   Mr.    Holmes   is   only   one   man    among 
many,  and  he  needs    the    reenforcement    of 
others  even  more  strong  and  aggressive  than 
himself.     He  needs  the  inspiring  association 
of  a  man  such  as  the  President  himself,  under 
whose   quickening  influence  the  powers   of 
Mr.   Hay,   however  able   and   brilliant   they 
may    have    been    prior    to    the    Roosevelt 
administration,    were    developed     to     their 
highest  pitch.    Perhaps  he  needs  the  younger 
men  like  himself,  men  who  realize  that  the 
veneration   which   belongs   to   the   supreme 
bench  can  best  be  preserved  and  expanded, 
not  by  a  continuous  entrenchment  in  legal 
profundities,  but  by  an  ever  increasing  ap- 
proximation to  the  best  that  is  in  public  sen- 
timent and  in  public  progress. 


Power  of 

Legal 
Leadership. 


It  has  been  many  years  since 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  possessed  a 
jurist  who,  like  John  Mar- 
shall and  some  of  the  older  men,  ren- 
dered decisions  that  are  likely  to  live  be- 
cause of  the  intrinsic  greatness  of  their 
own  thought.  When  such  a  leader  again 
comes  to  the  Bar,  the  lower  courts,  gath- 
ering their  impulse  and  their  example  from 
the  hiffh  standard  thus  set  above  them, 
will  elevate  their  own  aspirations,  broaden 
their  own  concepts,  and  simplify  and  purify 
and  exalt  their  own  records.  The  pressure 
of  commerce  and  expediency,  realizing  that 
it  can  never  reach  the  upper  court  with  tech- 
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nicality  and  evasion,  will  be  relieved  in  favor 
of  the  cleaner  and  more  easily  conceived 
and  conceded  principles  of  natural  justice. 


loflueuce 

of  the 

Higher  Court. 


If  there  is  issue  between 
business  anid  the  statutes, 
the  attitude  of  the  court 
will  again  become,  as  it 
was  originally  intended  to  be,  that  of  the 
aboriginal  "Wotan,  the  place  of  free  debate 
and  controversy,  the  place  of  candid  give 
and  take  in  claims  and  concessions,  the  spon- 
taneous and  contentful  altar  of  adjudication 
in  the  interest  of  the  many  without  detri- 
ment to  the  few. 

When  there  are  railroad  rate  questions  to 
be  adjusted,  the  balancing  lever  will  be  the 


question  of  greatest  good  to  the  largest  num- 
ber, not  of  greatest  privilege  to  the  largest 
claimant.  When  there  are  trust  prosecutions 
to  enforce  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of 
states,  the  deciding  factor  will  not  be  the 
frame  of  the  law  but  the  spirit  of  the  institu- 
tions involved.  When  there  are  taxation 
measures  to  discuss,  the  basis  of  argument 
will  not  be  the  possibility  of  evasion  but  the 
fairness  of  distribution. 

Against  such  a  consummation  the  selfish 
beneficiaries  of  the  conditions  of  the  courts 
of  today  must  be  expected  to  wage  sterling 
and  insistent  warfare;  and,  until  they  find 
that  the  change  is  inevitable,  this  may  be 
looked  to  as  the  center  of  contention  within 
the  American  government. 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  BE  THE  JilCHEST  MAN  IN  THE  WORLD? 

— Denver    Post. 
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STRIFE 

OVER 

CURRENT 

NATIONAL 

ISSUES  BEING 

TRANSFERRED  TO 

THE  COURTS 


WILL   THEY  BEACH   THE   TOP? 

— Adapted  from  the  Indianapolis  News. 


Tillman  Thinks  It   Better    to    Abolish    the   Supreme   Court 

than  to  Re^rid  the  Railroad  Rate  Bill— Many 

Points    at    Which    the    Judiciary 

Blocks  Proposed  Reforms 


All  other  efforts  to  prevent  the  uprooting 
by  the  people  of  disapproved  commercial 
and  political  practices  having  failed,  the 
habitues  of  these  false  methods  have  sought 
to  turn  their  whole  cause  over  to  the  courts ; 
and  the  issue  which,  a  few  months  ago,  was 


out  in  the  open  field  of  public  observation, 
is  now  more  or  less  concealed  behind  the 
red  curtains  of  the  chambers  of  the  judges. 
The  railroad  rate  bill  is  itself  almost  shunted 
to  that  destiny ;  the  rebate  prosecutions  have 
been  forced  there  by  Mr.  Hearst;  the  con- 
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tumacy  of  Mr.  Rogers  has  put  the  Standard 
Oil  there;  and  such  is  the  gravity  of  the 
Beef  Trust  case  that  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States  has  himself  taken  up 
the  argument  for  the  government  in  the 
court  at  Chicago. 


though  without  using  notes,  and  laying  down  his 
points  with  a  swing  of  the  arm  and  a  pointing  of 
the  finger.  After  the  speech  there  was  debate,  in 
which  Tillman  asked  Clapp  for  further  light  on  his 
interpretation  of  the  "After  thirty  days"  clause 
of  the  bill.  Did  he  mean  that  any  Judge  could  sus- 
pend the  order  of  the  commission?  Clapp  evaded  a 
direct  reply,  and  Tillman  rejoined:  "Because,  if 
that's  the  way  of  it,  then  we  are  face  to  face  with 
absolute  surrender  of  the  shipper." 


'WIPE  OUT  SXTPREME  COUET" 


Tillman  Declares   That   Better   Than  To  Kill  the 
Bate  BUI. 

How  intensely  the  court  phase  of  the  fight 
is  taken  by  those  who  are  in  the  thick  of 
it  is  shown  in  the 
following  report 
by  Julian  Haw- 
thorne in  the  New 
York  American : 

Washington. — ' '  I  'm 
not  trying  to  rush  in; 
but  this  issue  is  what 
touches  the  spinal 
cord  of  the  whole 
thing.  If  Congress  is 
going  to  be  so  hedged 
about  oy  legal  de- 
crees and  orders  of 
the  courts,  then  we 
shall  have  to  dis- 
pense with  the  Su- 
preme Court,  for  the 
people  must  have  re- 
lief from  this  intoler- 
able and  outrageous 
condition  of  things." 
Few  people  who 
have  followed  the  leg- 
islation of  this  Con- 
gress will  need  be 
told  who  made  that 
startling  statement; 
even  without  hear- 
ing the  rasping  tones 
or  seeing  the  dark, 
threatening  figure  on 
the  Senate  floor.  No 
one  could  have  said 
it  but  Tillman — and 
he  said  it  with  all 
his  heart — and  there 
was  an  outburst  of 
applause  from  the  gal- 
leries that  showed 
that  it  had  gone 
home. 

It  came  after  Clapp 
— a  big  burly  mass  of 
a  man,  broad-should- 
ering up  and  down  the 
space  behind  his  desk, 
like  a  bear  in  its  pen 
— had  been  speechify- 
ing on  the  rate  bill. 
He  had  made  a  close 
legal  argument,  like 
a  lawyer  before  a 
.iury,  shrieking  in  a 
full  voice,  forcibly 
and         connectedly. 


ANTI-TRUST  LAW  HELD  INVALID 


Decision   of   Oklahoma   Associate   Justice   Will   Bo 
Appealed. 

An  instance  of  the  legal  phase  of  the  cur- 


^v^^^isrx. 


THE  COMING  PATRIOT. 

"Father,  I'm  astonished  to  see  you  reading  Dickens  when  corruption   is 
stalking   over   our   beloved  country." 

— New  York  Herald. 
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rent  problems  which  whets  the  popular  oppo- 
sition to  any  measure  that  seeks  to  vest  too 
much  authority  in  the  courts  is  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Chicago  Eeeord-Herald : 

Kingfisher,  Okla. — Associate  Justice  Clinton  P. 
Irwin  recently  held  the  Oklahoma  anti-trust  law 
invalid  in  a  case  wherein  a  local  retail  dealer  tried 
to  recover  money  paid  by  him  to  an  alleged  trust 
combine  for  machinery.  The  anti-trust  statute  was 
pleaded  by  the  plaintiff  as  a  defense  and  also  as 
grounds  upon  which  to  recover.  The  case  will  be 
appealed  to  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court. 


ON  TRAIL  OF  RAILROAD  POOL 


Hearst   Forces    the   Entire    Controversy   Into    the 
Federal  Courts. 

With  a  timeliness  of  calculation  which  is 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Hearst,  the  move  rep- 
resented in  the  following  dispatch  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  was  taken  in  the  midst  of 
the  congressional  controversy  over  railroad 
rate  legislation: 

New  York. — The  United  States  government  has 
begun  an  inquiry  before  the  federal  judge  in  this 
district  into  charges  which  have  been  brought  by 
W.  E.  Hearst  against  practically  all  the  trunk  lines 
running  into  New  York  and  against  subsidiary  con- 
cerns of  the  sugar  trust. 

The  charge  is  that  the  railroads  not  only  have 
violated  the  law  against  rebating  by  giving  re- 
bates to  the  American  Sugar  company  in  different 
forms,  but  also  have  violated  the  interstate  com- 
merce act  by  entering  into  a  pooling  agreement 
whereby  freight  shipped  from  New  York  by  the 
trust  over  these  roads  is  divided  on  a  fixed  percent- 
age basis.  Evidence  which  has  been  placed  in 
possession  of  the  government,  it  is  asserted,  will 
show  that  this  agreement  affected  the  American 
Sugar  company  only  and  that  that  concern  was  the 
only  one  that  got  a  rebate,  this  being  therefore 
discrimination   against   all    other   sugar   concerns. 

The  only  concerns  of  any  importance  competing 
with  the  trust  are  Arbuckle  Bros,  and  the  Federal 
Sugar  company,  Spreekels'  concern.  The  complaint 
is  not  brought  by  them. 

Mr.  Hearst  has  shown  that  the  practice  of  the 
trust  has  been  to  conspire  with  the  railroads  to  kill 
mercilessly  independent  competitors  and  this  policy 
is  responsible  for  the  ease  with  which  the  trust  has 
been  able  to  purchase  beet  sugar  factories  and  close 
them  up  as  soon  as  they  have  been  acquired.  Mr. 
Moody  has  in  his  possession  a  letter  written  by 
the  traffic  manager  of  one  of  the  great  trunk  lines 
to  the  traffic  manager  of  the  sugar  trust,  agreeing 
to  give  a  rebate  of  5  cents  a  hundredweight  on 
shipments  to  the  district  in  which  there  was  com- 
petition. This  rebate  was  granted  upon  shipments 
to  one  wholesale  sugar  house.  It  is  computed  the 
trust  saved  $8,000  a  month  in  freight  rates  alone, 
while  its  competitors  were  compelled  to  pay  flat 
freight  rates.  It  was  not  a  difficult  thing  under 
these  circumstances  to  stifle  competition.  The  at- 
torney general  blames  the  railroads  less  than  he 
does  the  trust.  They  were  and  are  at  its  mercy. 
But  as  they  are  equally  guilty,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  them  and  their  officers  along 
with  the  trust  and  its  officials. 

Besides    the    officials    and    railroads    named,    the 


complaint  of  Mr.  Hearst  involves  every  trunk  line 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  papers  which  accom- 
pany the  complaint  reveal  the  manner  in  which  the 
beet  sugar  men  of  the  northwest  were  ruined. 
These  men  had  collected  their  supply  and  placed 
it  on  the  western  market.  They  were  able  to  under- 
sell the  trust.  The  latter  could  have  reduced  prices 
and  thus  engaged  in  legitimate  competition.  But 
this  would  have  meant  reduction  in  dividends  of 
the  corporation,  and  it  was  easier  to  go  to  the  rail- 
roads and  compel  them  to  lower  freight  rates  upon 
shipments  of  the  trust  while  charging  a  flat  rate 
to  independent  refiners. 

The  beet  sugar  men  were  forced  to  meet  the  cut 
of  the  trust  made  in  the  price  of  sugar  and  sell  at 
a  loss  or  hold  their  supplies  indefinitely.  The  lat- 
ter course  was  impossible.  As  soon  as  the  beet 
sugar  men  were  disposed  of  the  price  of  sugar  rose 
to  the  old  figure.  The  trust  had  not  lost  a  cent  and 
competition  not  only  was  stifled  for  the  moment 
but  killed  for  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  forever. 

In  certain  instances  sugar  refiners,  it  was  stated 
at  the  department  of  justice,  did  not  ask  for  re- 
bates, but  were  willing  to  pay  the  regular  estab- 
lished tariff,  merely  adding  the  cost  of  freight  to 
the  price  of  sugar  when  it  went  to  the  consumer. 

Attorney  General  Moody  says  the  case  against 
the  sugar  trust  and  railroads  shows  more  clearly 
the  baneful  effect  of  rebates  than  any  other  ever 
prosecuted   by  the   government. 


REAL  MOTIVE  OF  RAILROADS 


Fighting   to   Compel   Courts   to   Protect   Dividends 
On  Watered  Stock. 

Probably  if  the  matter  at  stake  in  the 
governmental  supervision  of  railroads  were 
merely  that  of  requiring  a  fair  rate  of  tariff, 
the  corporation  opposition  would  be  less 
strenuous  and  less  persistent;  but  the  ensu- 
ing item  by  "Raymond"  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  suggests  how  much  wider  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  proposed  legislation: 

Washington,  D.  C. — I  was  told  recently  on  excel- 
lent authority  that  the  railroads  are  fighting  now 
for  the  protection  of  their  watered  stock  and  are 
not  afraid  of  a  law  permitting  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission  to  fix  rates,  provided  it  bases 
its  action  upon  capital  stock  and  not  upon  the  actual 
cost  of  transportation. 

Everybody  has  shown  that  the  constitution  guar- 
antees to  the  railroads  every  possible  right  to 
protect  themselves  against  any  confiscation  of  their 
property  by  the  interstate  commerce  commission 
or  any  other  body.  They  would  have  the  same 
right  to  go  into  court  and  protest  against  the  ac- 
tion of  the  commission  in  fixing  a  rate  as  they 
would  have  to  go  into  court  to  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  government  requiring  them  to  get 
off  a  military  reservation  or  vacate  a  public  road. 

The  Dolliver-Hepburn  bill  does  not  in  any  way, 
either  expressed  or  implied,  attack  the  constitutional 
right  of  railroads  to  protect  their  property  against 
confiscation.  For  that  reason  the  people  who  are 
behind  the  movement  for  rate  regulation  including, 
as  I  am  informed.  President  Eoosevelt  himself,  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  railroad  com- 
panies were  so  insistent  in  demanding  an  express 
provision  for  an  appeal  to  the  courts  against  the 
action   of  the   commission. 
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According  to  present  information,  the  railroad 
magnates  are  afraid  to  depend  upon  their  consti- 
tutional rights.  They  want  something  more.  They 
want  to  write  into  the  Dolliver  bill  an  express  pro- 
vision which  will  give  a  United  States  Circuit  court 
right  to  inquire  into  the  question  not  as  to  whether 
the  particular  railroad  freight  rate  is  confiscatory 
of  the  actual  property  of  the  road  but  to  determine 
whether  the  rate  fixed  by  the  commission,  if  put 
into  effect,  will  be  sufiSciently  remunerative  to  do 
its  share  in  paying  dividends  upon  the  stock  of  that 


KANSAS  BECOMES  DISCOURAGED 

Judicial    Delays     Cause    the    State    to    Drop    Its 
Standard  Oil  Suit. 

The  dangers  which  lie  in  the  reference  of 
complicated  corporation  questions  to  the 
courts  is  illustrated  in  the  experience  of 
Kansas  as  reflected  in  the  Kansas  City  Star: 


WILL  MISS  INDIANA  FOLLOW   SUIT? 
Barring  a  much-traveled  thoroughfare. 


-Indianapolis   News. 


road,  no  matter  how  great  it  may  be  and  no  matter 
how  much  water  it  may  represent. 

I  have  been  assured  on  excellent  authority  that 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  railroads  is  to  get  into 
the  rate  bill  as  it  is  finally  passed  a  specific  section 
not  only  authorizing  but  actually  directing  the 
Circuit  courts  to  see  that  the  rate  is  "remuner- 
ative," on  a  basis  either  of  the  capital  stock  of 
a  road  as  it  now  exists  or  as  it  may  be  increased 
in  the  future. 


Topeka. — Kansas  will  drop  its  ouster  proceedings 
against  the  Standard  Oil  company  which  have  been 
pending  in  the  supreme  court  for  a  year.  An  an- 
nouncement to  this  effect  was  made  by  Attorney 
General  Coleman  recently.  He  will  move  the  dis- 
missal of  the  suit  when  the  supreme  court  convenes 
for  its  March  sitting. 

The  ouster  suit  against  the  Standard  was  based 
on  the  allegation  that  the  company  had  no  license 
from  the  Kansas  charter  board  to  transact  business 
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in  the  state.  Under  Kansas  laws  a  foreign  corpor- 
ation has  no  rights  in  the  state  unless  it  has  been  . 
licensed  by  the  charter  board.  When  Mr.  Monnett 
came  to  Kansas  a  year  ago  one  of  his  first  discov- 
eries was  that  the  Standard  Oil  company  was  not 
licensed  in  the  state.  After  a  conference  with  At- 
torney General  Coleman  and  leaders  of  the  anti- 
Standard  movement,  he  prepared  a  petition  in 
ouster,  and  the  suit  was  promptly  filed  in  the 
supreme  court.  Service  was  obtained  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Standard  in  Kansas  City,  Kas., 
and  the  service  was  accepted.  That  a  blunder  had 
been  made  no  representative  of  the  oil  producers 
anticipated  until  the  Standard  filed  its  answer. 

The  answer  was  filed  by  the  Standard  Oil  com- 
pany of  Indiana.  Careful  investigation  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  Standard  Oil  company  of  Indiana 
had  been  licensed  to  do  business  in  Kansas  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  was  also  discovered  that  the 
Standard  Oil  company  of  Indiana  is  simply  a  oranch 
of  the  Oil  trust,  and  that  its  sole  business  is  the 
sale  of  refined  oil.  It  was  not  the  Standard  of 
Indiana  that  the  Kansas  oil  men  were  after,  but  the 
parent,  the  Standard  Oil  company  of  New  Jersey. 
The  Standard  of  New  Jersey  does  no  business  in 
Kansas  directly.  It  works  through  another  branch, 
the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  company,  which  is  pre- 
sumedly controlled  by  the  moving  spirits  in  the 
oil  combine.  The  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  company 
buys  crude  oil  and  refines  it. 

The  refined  product  is  sold  to  the  Standard  Oil 
company  of  Indiana.  The  Standard  Oil  company 
of  In'diana  disposes  of  the  refined  product  to  the 
consumer.  Back  of  both  is  the  Standard  Oil  com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  the  holding  corporation,  ab- 
sorbing the  profits  of  the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  com- 
pany and  the  Standard  of  Indiana.  It  was  the 
Standard  of  New  Jersey  against  which  the  suit  to 
be  dismissed  Monday  was  aimed,  but  the  intricacy 
of  the  oil  monopoly  scheme  of  incorporation  and 
reincorporation  was  too  much  for  the  unexperienced 
Kansas  trust  busters  and  they  fell  into  the  trap 
neatly  set  for  them. 

For  months  Mr.  West  and  his  associates  hoped 
that  it  would  in  some  way  be  possible  to  show  the 
connection  between  the  various  branches  of  the 
Standard  monopoly  and  thereby  secure  the  ouster 
of  both  the  Standard  of  Indiana  and  the  Prairie 
Oil  and  Gas  company  from  the  state,  but  their 
hopes  were  vain.  The  Kansas  anti-trust  law  com- 
pletely covers  the  case  if  the  connection  between 
the  three  can  be  proven. 

But  the  adverse  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
regarding  the  validity  of  the  state  refinery  law, 
and  the  failure  of  the  law  declaring  oil  pipe  lines 
to  be  common  carriers  have  taken  the  heart  out 
of  the  oil  producers.  They  are  unwilling  now  to 
meet  the  expense  of  prosecuting  the  suit  against 
the  Standard.  The  officers  of  the  Oil  Producers' 
association  will  not  pay  the  expenses  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  and  they  so  notified  Attorney  General 
Coleman.  In  view  of  these  conditions  the  con- 
clusion to  dismiss  the  ouster  case  was  reached. 


ROGERS    MUST    GIVE    FACTS 


Missouri  Supreme  Court  Sustains  Hadley  's  Demands 
Upon  Standard  Oil  Man. 

Those  who  urge  the  court  phase  of  rail- 
road rate  regulation,  perhaps,  may  have  the 
following,  as  shown  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald, to  indicate  that  the  courts  are  quite  as 


necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  public  as 
they  are  to  the  protection  of  the  corpora- 
tions : 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. — The  supreme  court  en  banc 
decided  recently  that  Secretary  Adams  of  the 
Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company  must  answer  questions 
regarding  stock  ownership  propounded  by  Attorney 
General  Hadley  in  the  oil  investigation,  and  that 
the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company  must  produce  its 
stock  books  for  the  Attorney  General's  inspection. 

The  decision  means  that  Henry  H.  Rogers,  Stand- 
ard Oil  magnate,  must  also  answer  the  questions 
put  to  him  by  Attorney  General  Hadley  in  the 
recent  oil  inquiry  in  New  York.  Judge  Gilder- 
sleeve,  of  the  New  York  supreme  court,  intimated 
recently  that  ho  would  follow  the  Missouri  supreme 
court 's  decision  in  the  Rogers  case.  The  opinion 
is  considered  a  great  victory  for  Mr.  Hadley. 

Secretary  Adams  of  the  Waters-Pierce  company 
is  now  constructively  in  contempt  of  the  supreme 
court  for  his  refusal  to  answer  questions  propounded 
by  Hadley  before  Commissioner  Anthony,  and  also 
before  a  notary.  If  he  persists  in  his  refusal  now 
he  can  be  committed  to  jail. 

Attorney  General  H.  S.  Hadley  said  the  other 
day  that  the  supreme  court  decision  meant  that 
Henry  H.  Rogers,  the  Standard  Oil  magnate,  would 
be  forced  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  oil  trust. 

"That  is  the  logical  conclusion  reached  from  the 
decision,"  said  the  attorney  general.  "I  under- 
stand from  the  decision  that  Adams  must  answer 
the  questions  put  to  him  by  me  regarding  stock 
ownership;  that  he  must  produce  the  books  of  the 
company,  and  that  C.  L.  Nichols,  president,  and  W. 
T.  McKee,  secretary,  of  the  Republic  Oil  Company, 
must  come  to  St.  Louis  and  testify  before  Special 
Commissioner  Anthony." 


TO    RANSOM   ROCKEFELI.ER 


Rogers    and    Others    Ready    to    Testify    as    Price 
•    of, John  D.'s  Immunity. 

A  corollary'  of  the  above  is  the  following 
from  the  New  York  World : 

All  signs  point  now  to  the  conclusion  that  John 
D.  Rockefeller  has  not  dodged  process  servers  for 
the  last  few  months  in  vain. 

A  new  turn  in  the  suit  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
against  the  Standard  Oil  company  indicates  that 
he  will  not  be  required  to  go  on  the  stand  and  let 
Attorney  General  Hadley,  of  the  State,  corner  him 
with  embarrassing  questions  of  the  kind  that  H.  H. 
Rogers  refused  to  answer. 

Alfred  D.  Eddy,  of  St.  Louis,  general  western 
attorney  for  the  Standard  Oil  company,  is  on  his 
way  here  for  a  conference  with  the  company's 
officials.  It  is  understood  that  he  is  armed  with  a 
proposition  from  Hadley  to  the  effect  that  if  H.  M. 
Tilford,  W.  H.  Tilford  and  W.  M.  Van  Buren  will 
agree  to  go  on  the  stand  and  answer  all  of  the 
questions  the  attorney  general  chooses  to  fire  at 
them  he  will  not  insist  on  dragging  Rockefeller 
into  court. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  this  proposition  is  that 
H.  H.  Rogers  must  answer  all  of  the  questions  he 
declined  to  answer  on  the  occasion  of  Hadley 's  mis- 
sion here  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  attorney  general 
thinks  that  the  Tilfords  and  Van  Buren  can  be  as 
useful  to  him  as  Rockefeller  would  be. 

The  price  of  Rockefeller's  escape  from  the  ordeal 
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of  the  witness  chair  is  that  they  must  not  try  to 
block  the  efforts  of  Missouri  to  get  at  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  Standard  Oil  company 's  business 
methods  in  that  state. 


PRESIDENT   MEETS   ROGERS 


Standard  Oil  Men  Secure  a  Private  Audience  with 
Roosevelt. 

Failing  of,   or  threatened  with  the   fail- 


scribed  in  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Herald : 

It  was  learned  that  when  Henry  H.  Rogers,  vice- 
president,  and  John  D.  Archbold,  treasurer,  of  the 
Standard  Oil  company,  sought  the  interview  which 
President  Roosevelt  granted  to  them  at  the  White 
House  recently,  they  expressed  a  desire  that  Secre- 
tary Root  be  present.  The  President  did  not  find 
it  convenient  to  have  Mr.  Root  there  on  this  par- 
ticular evening.  This  fact  is  deemed  extremely 
interesting  by  public  men  who  learned  of  it. 


peicc 


~r:^3         PEC  C.WT. 
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BUT   NO   EXPLANATION   GOES   WITH   IT. 


-Indianapolis  News. 


ure  of,  all  other  attempts  to  justify  and  vin- 
dicate themselves,  especially  through  the 
technical  processes  of  law,  the  Standard  Oil 
people  were  said  to  have  resolved  during 
the  past  month  to  bring  their  entire  fight 
into  the  open  and  to  make  a  square  issue  of 
fact,  rather  than  of  evasion,  with  the  public. 
A  possible  first  step  in  this  direction  is  de- 


Mr.  Roosevelt  made  public  no  details  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting,  but  it  quickly  became  known 
that  the  conference  was  of  Mr.  Rogers'  seeking 
and  not  by  the  President 's  invitation.  Relations 
between  the  White  House  and  the  corporation  have 
been  strained  since  telegrams  were  sent  by  Standard 
Oil  ofBcials  to  Washington  in  1903  in  an  effort  to 
thwart   anti-trust   legislation. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  an- 
nounced its  order  in  pursuance  of  the  Tillman- 
Gillespie  resolution  directing  inquiry  into  the  coal 
and  oil  industries  and  the  relations  of  the  railroads 
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thereto.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  Washington 
is  impregnated  with  the  vital  significance  of  the 
numerous  investigations  in  progress,  ordered  and 
contemplated.  The  unexpected  visit  of  Messrs. 
Archbold  and  Eogers  to  the  White  House,  on  a  mis- 
sion clearly  not  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  Pres- 
ident to  withdraw  the  probe,  has  contributed  an 
element  of  uncertainty  to  the  situation.  So  has 
the  apparent  jealousy  between  the  President  and 
Congress. 

As  shown  by  his  recent  message,  the  President 
is  impatient  of  the  manner  in  which  Congress 
ordered  the  investigation,  while  on  its  side  Con- 
gress, or  that  part  of  it  which  now  inclines  toward 
free  use  of  the  federal  probe,  is  impatient  of  the 
lack  of  results  of  investigation  which  the  President 
orders. 

Representatives  of  great  financial  interests  re- 
ceive daily  demands  for  information  as  to  when 
Congress  will  ad.iourn.  The  corporate  interests  at 
which  so  many  resolutions  have  been  directed  are 
nervous.  They  hope  for  an  early  adjournment,  so 
that   the    attack   from   the   Capitol   will   cease. 


SWEEPING    INQUIRY    INTO    COMBINES 


Congress  Provides  for  Drastic  Action  As  To  Coal, 
Sugar  and  Railroads. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  Hearst 
movement  against  the  rebate-givers  and  tak- 
ers Congress  passed  a  sweeping  resolution 
for  the  investigation  of  this  same  field.  Said 
the  New  York  Herald,  summarizing  the  reso- 
lution : 

*  The  investigation  ordered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  wide  in  scope.  The  resolu- 
tion required  that  it  should  be.  Members  of  the 
administration  circle  complain  that  it  will  require 
a  year  and  a  half  to  complete  it.  Here  are  the 
points  which  the  inquiry  will  cover: 

"Whether  any  common  carrier  by  railroad  sub- 
ject to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  owns  or  has 
any  interest  in,  by  means  of  stock  ownership  in 
other  corporations  or  otherwise,  any  of  the  coal 
or  oil  which  it,  directly  or  through  other  companies, 
controls  or  in  which  it  has  an  interest,  transports 
over  its  line  as  a  common  carrier,  or  in  any  manner 
owns,  controls  or  has  any  interest  in  coal  or  oil 
lands  or  properties. 

"Whether  any  officer  or  officers  of  any  common 
carrier,  or  any  person  or  persons  charged  with  the 
duty  of  distributing  cars  or  «furnishing  facilities 
to  shippers,  are  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in 
corporations  or  companies  owning,  operating,  leas- 
ing or  having  other  interests  in  any  coal  or  oil 
lands,  properties  or  traffic  connected  with  or  trans- 
ported over  the  railroads  of  which  they  or  any  of 
them  are  officers  or  by  which  they  are  employed. 

"What  systems  and  methods  of  car  supply  and 
distribution  are  in  effect  upon  the  lines  severally 
operated  by  common  carriers  subject  to  the  act  to 


regulate  commerce  and  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal  or  oil;  whether  said  systems  and 
methods  are  fair  and  equitable,  and  fairly  and 
honestly  applied;  and  whether  such  common  car- 
riers, or  any  of  them,  discriminate  against  shippers, 
either  in  the  supply  and  distribution  oi  cars  or  in 
furnishing  facilities  and  instrumentalities  for  re- 
ceiving or  carrying  coal  or  oil. 

' '  Whether  there  is  any  contract,  combination  in 
the  form  of  trust,  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
states,  in  which  any  such  common  carrier  ^s  in- 
terested; and  whether  any  such  common  carrier  mo- 
nopolizes, or  attempts  to  monopolize,  or  combines, 
or  conspires  with  any  other  carrier,  company  or 
companies,  person  or  persons,  to  monopolize  any 
part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  in  coal  or  oil  or 
traffic  therein  among  the  several  states  or  with 
foreign  nations;  and  whether  or  not,  and  if  so  to 
what  extent,  such  common  carrier  limits  or  controls 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  output  or  price  of  any 
coal-  or  oil  fields,  or  the  market  prices  of  coal  or 
oil." 

There  is  deep  significance  in  the  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ordering  a  re- 
hearing in  the  case  of  the  Temple  Coal  and  Iron 
company,  involving  alleged  discriminations  by  the 
anthracite  coal  carrying  railroads.  This  will  hold 
up  the  final  decision  in  that  case  until  after  the 
President  has  sent  to  Congress,  as  he  promised  to 
do  in  his  message,  the  preliminary  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  iJabor  on  investigations 
of  the  hard  coal  and  oil  industries.  Whatever  re- 
sults the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  obtains 
will  then  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress,  the  results  of  inves- 
tigations which  he  himself  ordered. 

Among  some  of  the  other  trust  hunting  expedi- 
tions under  way  by  the  administration  are  the 
prosecution  of  the  beef  trust,  the  prosecution  of 
the  private  car  evils  in  connection  with  the  Pabst 
Brewing  company,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  ele- 
vator trust,  in  California,  and  half  a  dozen  investi- 
gations of  smaller  calibre  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  into  the  affairs  of  corporate 
interests  where  insufficient  evidence  has  been  ob- 
tained for   prosecutions. 


TWINS  BORN;  POSER  FOR  COURT 


Birth    of    Two    Children    Instead    of    One    Upsets 
Terms  of  Will. 

Denver. — Joseph  W.  Maxwell,  attorney  for  the 
Hobert  Sheerer  estate,  is  about  to  file  a  curious 
petition  in  County  Judge  McCall's  court.  Sheerer, 
upon  being  told  he  was  fatally  ill,  made  provision 
for  a  child  he  expected  to  be  born.  Sheerer  died, 
and  instead  of  one  child  there  were  twins.  The 
will  provided  that  the  child,  if  a  l^oy,  should  have 
two-thirds  of  the  estate  and  the  widow  one-third; 
if  a  girl,  she  should  have  one-third  and  the  widow 
two-thirds.  What  shares  will  the  twins,  one  a  boy 
and  the  other  a  girl,  have?  is  the  question  Attorney 
Maxwell  wants  to  ask  Judge  McCall. 
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TO  THE 
PEOPLE 


WHO  SAYS  THIS  IS  A  TOO  BUSY  AND  SOEDID 

WORLD? 

Passer-By —  •  Oh,  if  that  wicked  Standard  Oil  crowd 

would  but  listen  to  this  young  man!" 

— Chicago   Daily   News. 


BUSINESS 
ACCEPTS 

THE 
PRINCIPLE 

OF 
PUBLICITY 


Insurance  Companies  Employ  Lobbying   Counselors  Openly 

Instead   of   Secretly  —  Coal    Operators 

Establish    Press   Bureau 


As  was  to  have  been  expected  as  a  result 
of  the  mercilessness  of  the  publicity  which 
has  forced  the  "System"  and  its  many  imi- 
tators into  discredit,  there  has  been  an 
about-face  executed  by  these  same  factors; 
and  from  now  on,  apparently,  the  public  is 
to  be  confronted  by  deliberately  organ- 
ized publicity  in  rebuttal.  That  is  to  say, 
the  life  insurance  companies,  for  example, 
instead  of  lobbying  in  secret,  have  decided 
to  openly  employ  counsel  before  the  legisla- 
tures; the  railroads  have  continued  and  re- 
enforced  the  press  bureau  with  which  they 


began  some  time  ago  to  agitate  against  rail- 
road rate  legislation ;  and  even  the  coal  oper- 
ators, as  they  face  a  big  strike,  have  founded 
a  press  bureau  to  represent  their  side  of  the 
case  to  the  public  at  large. 

All  of  which  means  that  the  Press,  or 
Publicity,  has  begun  to  take  the  same  recog- 
nized place  in  the  administration  of  business 
that  it  has  been  taking  in  the  administration 
of  government  ever  since  President  Roose- 
velt began  to  demonstrate  its  huge  power 
by  his  own  free  and  unreserved  use  of  its 
various  factors. 
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COAL  MEN  BESOET  TO   PUBLICITY 


Operators  Inaugurate  a  Press  Bureau  to  Create  Sen- 
timent In  Behalf  of  Their  Attitude. 

Presumably  moved  by  the  disastrous  ex- 
periences of  1902  when  public  opinion  went 
sheerly  and  unequivocally  against  them,  the 
coal  operators,  who  now  face  another  strike, 
have  taken  steps  in  advance  to  prevent  this 
undesirable  handicap.  Their  action  is  re- 
flected in  the  following  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle: 

New  York. — The  price  of  hard  coal  will  not  be 
raised,  in  New  York  City  at  least,  even  if  there  is 
a  strike,  according  to  a  statement  issued  oy  the 
newly  created  publicity  bureau  of  the  anthracite 
operators.  This  bureau  was  started  March  9th  by 
the  committee  of  seven  operators,  which  was  at  the 
time  considering  the  miners'  demands. 

The  statement  is  as  follows:  "The  anthracite 
coal  operators  now  have  stored  in  and  about  this 
city  9,000,000  tons  of  coal  ready  for  consumers. 
It  has  been  decided  that  whether  there  is  a  strike 
or  not  the  price  of  coal  f.  o.  b.,  will  not  be  raised. 

Concerning  the  coal  dispute,  one  of  the  members 
ot  the  committee  stated  that  the  correspondence 
between  the  miners  and  the  operators  would  be 
made  public  the  day  after  its  delivery. 


LOBBYING  IN  THE   OPEN 


Life  Insurance  Company  Decides  to  Employ  Counsel 
Publicly  to  Oppose  Bills. 

As  with  the  coal  trust,  so  with  the  life 
insurance  companies.  While  the  former 
have  resorted  to  the  press  to  counteract  the 
press,  the  latter  have  resorted  to  doing  in 
the  open  what  they  formerly  did  in  secret, 
namely,  maintaining  special  counsel  at  state 
legislatures.  Said  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle : 

New  York. — The  trustees  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  have  authorized  the  president 
to  employ  counsel,  if  he  shall  see  fit,  to  oppose 
passage  in  tne  Liegislature  of  certain  recommenda- 
tions of  the  legislative  investigating  committee. 
The  trustees  did  not  state  specifically  which  recom- 
mendations were  objectionable,  and  declared  that 
they  believed  some  provisions  of  the  ■  Insurance 
committee  to  be  salutary. 

The  trustees'  report  says  that  in  tneir  opinion 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  laws  will 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  policy 
holders  of  the  company,  and  will  tend  to  lessen,  in- 
stead of  increase,  the  safety  of  the  investments 
represented  by  their  premiums  already  paid. 


WORKING  FROM  WASHINGTON 


Railroads   Transfer   "Campaign  of  Education"   to 
the  National  Capital. 
At  one  time,  when  the  passing  of  the  rail- 


road rate  bill  seemed  inevitable,  the  rail- 
roads were  said  to  have  given  up  their  pub- 
licity bureau,  accounts  of  which  have  been 
given  heretofore  in  this  magazine.  But  the 
following  from  the  Chicago  Record-Herald 
shows  that  they  merely  transferred  their 
headquarters :  . 

Washington. — "The  campaign  of  education" — 
the  same  campaign  so  quietly  but  incisively  con- 
ducted by  the  railroads  from  the  Orchestra  Build- 
ing in  Chicago  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  rate  regu- 
lation agitation — goes  merrily  on  from  Washington. 
The  literary  bureaus  are  working  with  increased 
activity  as  the  time  approaches  when  the  Senate 
will  center  its  undivided  attention  on  rate  legisla- 
tion. 

The  ramifications  of  the  transportation  interests 
in  the  literary  field  are  many.  There  are  independ- 
ent bureaus  working  in  a  sort  of  unconscious  har- 
mony. On  the  door  leading  to  a  suite  of  offices  on 
the  seventh  floor  of  the  Home  Life  Building  there 
is  painted: 

"Michaelis  &  Ellsworth — Industrial  Statistics," 
which  happens  to  be  the  same  sign  that  marked 
the  "campaign  of  education"  headquarters  in  the 
Orchestra  Building  in  Chicago.  On  the  door  of  e 
room  connected  with  the  same  suite  appears  the 
name  of  Earl  VV.  Mayo,  who  is  the  general  southern 
representative  of  Michaelis  &  Ellsworth. 

Here  it  is  that  "special  Washington  correspond- 
ence ' '  is  prepared  for  daily  and  weekly  dissemina- 
tion to  country  newspapers  East,  West,  North  and 
South.  A  young  man  named  Lawrence  is  the 
"special  correspondent"  for  papers  in  the  eastern 
field.  William  A.  Crawford,  who  formerly  was 
connected  with  the  traveling  campaign  in  states 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chicago  headquarters,  makes  the  copy  for  the 
western  levers  that  are  looked  to  to  assist  in  mov- 
ing the  world  against  interference  with  the  private 
interest  of  railroading. 

There  is  another  bureau  which  is  declared  to  be 
independent  of  the  Michaelis  &  Ellsworth  institu- 
tion, but  which  operates  in  the  service  of  the  same 
interests,  and  the  reason  for  having  two  is  a  matter 
of  surmise.  Some  explanation  for  it  may  be  found 
in  the  declaration  made  in  behalf  of  the  Michaelis 
&  Ellsworth  firm  that  it  is  a  matter  of  principle 
with  them  not  to  serve  any  newspapers  except  such 
as  are  willing  to  accept  "news  feature"  letters 
from  the  capital  of  the  nation  gratis. 

There  is  a  deep-rooted  suspicion  that  there  are 
certain  educators  of  the  masses,  however,  who  re- 
gard essays  on  the  subject  of  "Broad  Court  Re- 
view" in  the  same  light  in  which  articles  adver- 
tising the  merits  of  any  particular  brand  of  canned 
goods  are  regarded.  And  the  sordid  business  office 
view,  morever,  puts  a  premium  on  such  essays  and 
"news  features,"  run  next  to  pure  reading  matter 
and  bearing  none  of  the  cabalistic  marks  of  the 
advertising  columns. 

There  are  still  other  adjuncts  of  these  literary 
bureaus.  Washington  numbers  among  other  classes 
of  its  population  a  small  army  of  patent  attorneys, 
some  of  high  standing  and  some  of  less.  It  is 
declared  that  some  of  these  attorneys  furnish 
Washington  letters  to  country  papers  in  return  for 
the  publication  of  cards  advertising  their  profes- 
sional specialty,  and  tucked  away  among  the  fea- 
tures of  their  regular  weekly  correspondence  in 
these  days  are  pungent  paragraphs  on  rate  legis- 
lation as  it  is  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
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railroads.     So  the  "campaign  of  education"  is  far- 
reaching  and  of  many  angles. 

Views  Often  Biased. 
The  really  important  thing  about  the  dissemina- 
tion of  railroad  literature  which  finds  its  way  into 
the  columns  of  perhaps  hundreds  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  is  the  fact  that  the  "news" 
presented  to  thousands  of  readers  over  a  wide  area 
does  not  represent  the  impartial  view  of  a  corres- 
pondent employed  to  get  the  truth  to  the  best  of 


"special  correspondence"  with  lines  like  "From  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Palladium, ' '  and  others 
exploit  the  services  of  a  special  commissioner  at  the 
capital  by  signing  the  name  of  their  gratuitous 
contributor  to  the  articles  bearing  a  Washington 
date. 

The  editor  out  West  or  down  South  where  the 
' '  campaign  oi  education ' '  is  being  prosecuted  with 
greatest  vigor,  doesn't  really  have  to  know  the 
name  of  the  firm  or  interests  with  whom  he  is  doing 


A  COMING  EESCUE. 


— Chicago  Eecord-llerald. 


his  ability,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  product  of 
persons  who  are  paid  liberal  salaries  by  interests 
entirely  outside  the  legitimate  news  gathering  field, 
which  want  a  specific  idea  placed  before  the  people. 
Those  papers  which  take  the  special  Washington 
news  letters  get  breezy  gossip  from  the  scene  of 
national  lawmaking,  together  with  a  sprinkling  of 
interesting  matter  pertaining  to  their  respective 
sections  and  localities  in  some  instances.  It  doesn  't 
cost  even  postage.    Some  of  the  papers  caption  their 


business,  as  the  letterheads  on  the  personal  com- 
munications he  may  receive  from  the  correspondent 
contain  only  the  name  of  the  latter  individual  and 
the   catching  term,   "special   correspondence." 

Somewhere  in  the  column  and  a  half — the  usual 
length- — of  the  Washington  letter,  there  is  the  raison 
d'etre,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole  business — perhaps 
no  more  than  a  short  paragraph  on  the  pending  rail- 
road legislation,  but  a  paragraph  rich  with  the 
sentiment   that   the   railroad   interests   are    anxious 
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to  create.  Not  many  months  ago  the  tenor  of  the 
educational  literature  was  all  one  way — against 
rate  regulation  in  any  form.  Latterly  there  has 
been  a  change  and  more  is  being  said  about  the 
necessity  of  having  the  broadest  kind  of  a  court 
review  provision  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
possibility  that  the  law  enacted  may  be  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  courts. 

Anxiety  Is  a  Joke. 

The  intense  anxiety  over  the  question  of  consti- 
tutionality that  is  manifested  through  the  literary 
bureaus  of  the  Washington  educational  campaign 
forms  one  of  the  most  humorous  features  of  th( 
situation.  For  several  weeks  past  a  morning  news- 
paper of  wide  circulation  in  this  section  has  pre- 
sented daily  long  articles  based  on  current  develop- 
ments in  the  rate  fight,  in  which  some  alleged  sen- 
ator or  representative  is  quoted  annonymously  on 
this  or  that  phase  of  the  situation,  generally  some 
scheme  for  or  against  court  review. 

Always  it  is  "a  prominent  member ' '  and  gener- 
ally it  is  "one  of  the  ablest  constitutional  lawyers 
in  the  upper  (or  lower)  branch  of  Congress"  and 
always  it  is  anonymous.  The  articles  are  written 
by  a  former  newspaper  man  now  in  the  employ  of 
one  of  the  railroad  ' '  campaign  of  education ' '  bu- 
reaus. As  a  general  rule  he  is  also  the  "prominent 
member  of  Congress"  and  the  "able  constitutional 
lawyer,"  who  is  afraid  that  the  people  are  going 
to  get  a  law  that  will  be  invalidated  by  the  judi- 
ciary of  the  land. 

Incidental  to  the  exploitation  of  prorailroad  sen- 
timent, which  is  the  main  thing,  it  has  oeen  brought 
out  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  liter- 
ary bureaus  that  various  special  interests  are  adopt- 
ing the  same  scheme  of  reaching  the  country  and 
endeavoring  to  stir  up  sentiment  for  purposes  of 
self-interest.  The  same  firm  which  does  the  wildest 
business  in  spreading  literature  for  the  railroads 
has  other  clients,  and  it  is  asserted  the  railroad 
end  of  the  industry  is  now  an  incident  that  is  being 
closed  up.  Naturally  it  will  close,  temporarily  at 
least,  when  the  -.present  Congress  has  finished  with 
the  rate  question. 

There  will  be  other  interests  seeking  cultivated 
sentiment,  however,  and  the  ' '  special  correspond- 
ence ' '  that  costs  newspapers  nothing  certainly  has 
received  an  impetus  within  a  few  months  which 
gives  the  country  much  to  think  about  in  connec- 
tion with  the  present  attitude  of  certain  corpora- 
tions toward  the  public. 


FORCING  PUBLIC  OPINION 


"Barometer",   of   Newspapers   and   Their   Attitude 
Is  Maintained  by  the  Bailroads. 

The  extent  to  which  the  railroads  have  or- 
ganized press  work  to  meet  the  opposition 
of  public  opinion  is  suggested  in  the  follow- 
ing from  the  article  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker 
in  McClure  's  Magazine  for  March : 

Having  sent  out  an  article  to  an  editor,  his 
paper  is  closely  watched  by  the  readers,  and  when 
it  appears  the  number  in  the  card-catalogue  is 
checked  in  red.  A  glance  at  a  card,  therefore,  will 
instantly  reveal  how  much  and  what  sort  of  railroad 
articles  every  paper  in  the  country  is  publishing, 
how  railroad  information  is  running  high  in  one 
community  and  low  in  another — whether  a  paper 
is  "good"  or  "bad"  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
railroads. 

This   card-catalogue   is  well   named   in   the   oflSce 


' '  The  Barometer. "  It  is  certainly  as  good  an  in- 
dicator of  the  atmosphere  of  railroad  opinion  in 
the  country  as  could  possibly  be  deviled.  It  gives 
the  observer,  indeed,  an  impression  of  hopeless  per- 
fection. What  chance  have  feeble,  unorganized 
outsiders  to  make  and  register  public  opinion  in 
the  face  of  such  a  machine! 

Does  it  get  results?  Indeed  it  does.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  firm  told  me  with  pride  of  the 
record  in  Nebraska.  In  the  week  ended  June  5th, 
last,  the  newspapers  of  that  state  published  exact- 
ly 212  columns  of  matter  unfavorable  to  the  rail- 
roads, and  only  two  columns  favorable.  Eleven 
weeks  later,  after  a  careful  campaign,  a  week's 
iwcord  showed  that  the  papers  of  Nebraska  had 
published  202  columns  favorable  to  the  railroads 
and  four  unfavorable.  A  pretty  good  barometric 
condition ! 

But  the  work  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
ofiices.  If  an  editor  is  found  to  be  radically  anti- 
railroad,  as  frequently  happens  in  the  West,  an 
agent  goes  about  among  shipping  and  commercial 
organizations  of  the  town  and  stirs  up  public 
opinion  against  the  editor.  Now,  shipoers  and 
business  men  generally  are  peculiarly  subject  to 
railroad  influence  or  discrimination.  A  very  little 
thing  will  put  them  wrong  with  the  railroad.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  railroad  asks  a  favor  that 
costs  nothing — like  the  signing  of  a  petition,  or  the 
writing  of  a  letter — why,  they  are  inclined  to  yield 
and  avoid  trouble.  Moreover,  it  is  ot  familiar 
knowledge  that  the  politicians  in  many  towns  are 
pro-railroad.  Usually  one  or  more  of  the  prominent 
lawyers  are  retained  by  the  railroads,  and  there 
is  always  the  local  railroad  staff  to  be  counted 
upon. 

All  these  forces  are  so  cunningly  marshaled  that 
the  recalcitrant  editor  is  "smoked  out"  by  his 
own  people. 


NEW  KIND  OF  PANIC 

Fright  in  Wall  Street  Over  the  Public  Demand  for 
a  Square  Deal. 

The  penetrating  effect  of  publicity  even 
in  the  affairs  of  Wall  Street,  and  the  vital 
necessity  that  exists  of  meeting  it  on  its 
own  ground  are  reflected  in  the  following 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

There  is  a  panic  in  Wall  street.  This  panic  is 
not  caused  by  any  fear  of  a  collapse  of  the  great 
structure  of  prosperity  which  has  been  reared  in 
the  past  few  years.  It  has  not  been  caused  by  any 
fear  of  foreign  complications  or  domestic  legisla- 
tion. It  is  not  caused  by  any  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  solvency  of  banks  and  mercantile  houses. 
Everybody  is,  in  fact,  contented  and  happy  as  re- 
gards the»  main  financial  features  of  the  situation. 

What  then  is  all  the  trouble  about?  Who  are 
the  panic  stricken  people  and  what  is  causing  their 
alarm?  Well,  the  panic  is  confined  to  the  persons 
who  have  suddenly  discovered  that  there  is  a  public 
opinion  sweeping  through  the  country  with  the 
velocity  and  force  of  a  cyclone.  This  public  opin- 
ion is  demanding  a  square  deal.  It  is  calling  loudly 
for  investigations,  not  only  of  insurance,  but  of 
railroads  and  banking  and  of  monopolies  which  sup- 
ply the  necessities  of  life.  People  who  have  sup- 
posed that  they  were  perfectly  secure,  who  may 
have  imagined,  indeed,  that  every  transaction  into 
which  they  had  entered  was  legal  and  ethical,  have 
become   suddenly   appalled   by   the   possibility   that 
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HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE. 

But  he  isn't  very  well  acquainted  with  it  yet. 

— ^Philadelphia   North   American. 


they  have  really  been  violating  the  law  and  com- 
mitting malfeasance.  They  see  that  a  number  of  in- 
surance men  who,  a  year  ago,  were  in  places  of  high 
power  in  the  financial  world,  are  now  deposed, 
driven  out,  many  of  them  in  exile,  some  of  then 
resting  under  the  shadow  of  impending  indictment. 
No  wonder  that  other  directors  and  trustees  ar( 
becoming  panic  stricken  over  the  prospect  of  in- 
vestigations in  other  fields  than  insurance.  No  won- 
der that  some  of  them  are  constructing  cellars  in 


which    to    hide    in    case    the   cyclone    strikes   them. 
It   may   be   said   that  this   is  the   kind   6f  panic 
that  works,  not  for  disaster,  but  for  financial  health 
and  honor. 


"Patching  and  darning,  as  usual,  are  you?"  asked 
the  caller. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Laysling.  "I  tell  Samuel 
I  save  him  a  good  deal  of  money  by  being  so  menda- 
cious." — Chicago  Tribune. 
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WilEN   "ANDY"   CAME  BACK  FROM  PABIS. 

Hy  Mayer  in  New  York  Times. 


Following   up   the   Recent   Disclosures,  Pressing   the  Prose- 
cution all  along  the  Line,  and  Driving  the 
Offenders  to  a  Last  Pass 


With  the  first  force  of  the  inquisitorial 
period  in  America  having  been  spent,  the 
critical  time  has  come  to  pass  wherein  the 
permanency  of  the  results  is  to  be  tested. 
The  public  has  exposed  the  things  which  it 
protests  against,  has  proposed  at  least  some 
measure  of  the  legislation  by  which  it  hopes 
to  prevent  similar  things  in  the  future,  and 
now  is  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  how 
long  it  will  keep  up  the  fight,  how  resolutely 
it  will  insist  upon  the  proposed  new  laws 
and  regulations,  and  how  cunning  it  will  be 
in  meeting  the  astuteness  of  those  who 
have  baffled  and  juggled  with  it  in  the  past. 
The  prevention  of  further  insurance  scan- 
dals is  before  it,  the  pursuit  of  the  prosecu- 


tion of  the  Standard  Oil,  the  reconstruction 
of  political  parties,  and  the  selection  of  new 
leaders. 


EXILE  OF  THE  McCURDYS 

Mutual  Insurance  Family  Starts  Abroad  In  Spec- 
tacular Debacle. 

As  if  in  keeping  with  the  idea  that  the 
results  of  the  period  will  be  permanent  was 
the  spectacular  departure  of  the  McCurdy 
family  for  Paris,  while  the  courts  were  going 
through  the  laggard  process  of  discovering 
grounds  for  prosecution  and  of  getting  into 
action  the  instruments  of  punishment.  Said 
the  New  York  American : 

New  York. — At     noon     today     Richard     A.  Mc- 
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Curdy  and  his  son-in-law,  Louis  A.  Thebaud,  with 
their  wives,  will  be  floating  along  on  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  Amerika,  occupying  the  imperial  suite  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  the  Kaiser,  should  he  ever  salt 
on  that  ship.  Mr.  McCurdy  will  be  bound  for  the 
insurance  colony  in  Paris,  where  he  will  join 
"Andy"  Hamilton  and  James  Hazen  Hyde  in  their 
immunity  from  persecution  and  annoyance  on  ac- 
count of  the  looting  and  grafting  in  the  companies 
with  which  they  were  connected. 

At  the  same  hour  the  trustees  of  the  Mutual  will 
meet  in  the  magnificently  appointed  directors'  room 
and  will  enter  upon  the  first  stage  of  internal  war- 
fare which  it  is  commonly  believed  will  leave  the 
Mutual  in  a  worse  condition  than  any  other  of  the 
large   companies   in   New   York. 

While  McCurdy  is  entering 
the  handsome  Ritz-Carlton  cafe 
on  the  steamship  for  luncheon 
the  trustees  will  be  considering 
the  resignations  of  several  of 
the  most  reputable  members  of 
their  board.  They  also  will  be 
discussing  the  failure  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  company  to  pre- 
vent the  sailing  of  the  Mc- 
Curdy   family    for    France    and 

the  speedy  pushing  of  the  suits     ojjit  iodik/P 
for  restitution.  rMlU  rl-^i  ri  C 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCurdy  took 
with  them  eiguteen  trunks, 
which  were  transferred  direct 
to  the  steamer.  The  quantity 
of  baggage  indicates  a  long  so- 
journ abroad.  In  the  trunks 
were  contained  the  most  cher- 
ished of  the  smaller  articles  of 
the  family,  and  it  is  said  that 
shipments  of  other  personal 
property  will  follow.  All  the 
silverware  and  costly  bric-a- 
brac  have  been  placed  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Morristown  Safe 
Deposit  company  to  await  the 
final  determination  of  the  fam- 
ily as  to  its  disposition. 

The  McCurdy  home  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
housekeeper,  who  will  retain 
only  a  few  servants  to  keep  it 
in  order  until  arrangements  are 
made  for  its  final  sale.  The 
mansion  on  Franklin  street 
has  been  closed.  The  Thebaud 
place  also  is  in  the  hands  of 
caretakers.  All  the  real  estate 
in  the  possession  of  the  McCur- 
dys  is  to  be  sold  as  soon  as  ad- 
vantageous arrangements  can 
be   made. 

McCurdy  and  Thebaud  have 
accepted  service  in  the  suits  to 
be  brought  by  the  Mutual  to 
enforce  the  restitution  of  the 
millions  which  passed  into  the 
bank  accounts  of  the  McCurdy 
clan.  That  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  this  country 
without  interference  not  only 
is  inexplicable,  but  arouses  in 
the  policyholders  of  the  Mutual 
the  same  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion that  was  voiced  by  Jus- 
tice Peckham,  a  former  trustee. 
Writing  to  President  Peabody 
recently.  Justice  Peckham  said: 


' '  I  see  that  it  is  publicly  stated  that  Eichard 
A.  McCurdy  is  preparing  to  leave  for  Europe,  to 
remain  indefinitely.  I  think  it  would  be  an  inex- 
cusable mistake  for  the  Mutual  to  permit  him  to 
leave  the  country  without  the-  commencement  of 
an  action  against  him,  in  the  name  of  the  company, 
to  recover  the  money  he  may  owe  it. 

"The  attorney  general  might  properly  find  fault 
that  the  company  was  not  itself  doing  its  utmost 
to  reclaim  the  money  wrongfully  obtained  by  Mr. 
McCurdy,  the  chief  delinquent  in  the  case. 

"Surely  no  further  delay  ought  to  be  had  which 
might  result  in  Mr.  McCurdy 's  departure  without 
action  against  him." 

There   were   several  ways  of  blocking  the   flight 


THE    LAST    SAD    EITjiS. 

— Indianapolis   News. 
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of  the  Clan  McCurdy,  but  Bothing  effective  was 
done.  The  district  attorney  could  have  held  him 
by  bonding  him  so  heavily  as  to  make  his  appear- 
ance certain.  The  attorney  general  could  have 
taken  the  same  course.  Civil  suits  could  have  been 
begun  which  would  have  made  it  inadvisable  for 
him  to  leave.  As  it  is  he  goes  without  halter  of 
any  sort  to  hold  him. 

Every  dollar's  worth  of  property  he  formerly 
owned  is  now  in  his  wife's  name,  and  although  he 
has  accepted  service  through  his  lawyers,  he  iS 
not  bonded,  and  there  really  is  no  tangible  reason 
why  he  should  ever  return  to  this  country. 

It  is  regarded  by  his  friends  as  certain  that  he 
never  will  return,  and  the  Mutual  will  be  absolutely 
powerless  to  recover  any  of  the  vast  sum  taken  by 
the  McCurdys  or  lost  to  the  company  through  their 
mismanagement. 

HADLEY    GETS    TRUST    SECRETS 

Brings  Out  in  St.  Louis  Facts  Which  Were  With- 
held in  New  York. 

So  far  from  being  dismayed  by  the  rebuffs 
experienced  in  New  York,  Attorney-General 
Hadley  of  Missouri  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded steadily  and  successfully  to  the  ends 
he  had  in  mind  when  he  tackled  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  leaders  in  their  own  home.  Here 
is  one  of  the  many  respects  in  which  he  has 
secured  what  he  wanted.  The  item  is  from 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

That  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Standard  Oil  com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  was  answered  by  the  Waters-Pierce 
Oil  company;  that  a  salesman  selling  products  of 
both  the  Standard  and  Waters-Pierce  Oil  companies 
received  his  salary  from  the  latter;  that  an  official 
of  the  Republic  Oil  company,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Cleveland,  hinted  at  the  identity  of  that  company, 
and  that  a  Missouri  salesman  for  the  Waters-Pierc 
Oil  company  never  had  as  a  competitor  an  agent 
for  the  Standard  Oil  company,  were  facts  testified 
to  recently  at  the  hearing  of  the  ouster  proceedings 
of  the  state  of  Missouri  against  the  Standard, 
Waters-Pierce  and  Republic  Oil  companies.  The 
hearing  was  held  beforp  Special  Commissioner  Rob- 
ert A.  Anthony  in  a  parlor  of  the  Southern  hotel. 

Postoffice  officials,  it  is  said,  will  conduct  an  in- 
quiry to  determine  whether  mail  addressed  to  the 
Standard  Oil  company,  St.  Louis,  is  delivered  to  the 
Waters-Pierce  Oil  company.  A  conference  between 
Attorney  General  Hadley  and  Postoffice  Inspector 
Robert  M.  Fulton,  held  during  the  noon  recess,  it 
is  said,  will  result  in  this  investigation.  The  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  that  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Standard  company  and  received  an  answer  fron' 
the  Waters-Pierce  company,  discloses  a  new  lead, 
which  may  furnish  the  attorney  general  with  im- 
portant information.  Atorney  General  Hadley  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  matter. 

That  H.  Clay  Pierce,  said  to  be  the  largest  stock- 
holder in  the  Waters-Pierce,  company,  arrived  iv 
St.  Louis  recently  from  New  York,  but  will  not 
testify  until  the  time  limit  granted  by  Attorney 
General  Hadley  expires,  was  a  statement  made  by 
Attorney  John   D.   Johnson. 

Witnesses  examined  were:  G.  J.  Steigewald, 
traveling  representative  fir  the  P.  G.  ClarK  oil  com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  W.  Waters,  secretary  to 
the  board  of  managers  at  the  state  insane  asylum. 


Farmington,  Mo.;  H.  R.  Knollenberg,  St.  Louis,  a 
former  salesman  for  the  Waters-Pierce  oil  company, 
and  Samuel  Lederer  of  St.  Louis,  a  former  merchant 
at  Dexter,  Mo. 


BANKER  WALSH  IN  TOILS 


Chicago  Financier  Arrested  for  Alleged  Wrecking 
and  Falsifying. 

In  partial  carrying-out  of  the  idea  that 
the  next  point  which  the  spirit  of  inquisition 
would  attack  would  be  .the  banks,  there  has 
come  the  sensational  arrest  in  Chicago  of 
the  once  eminent  banker  and  capitalist,  John 
R.  Walsh,  on  a  charge  of  falsifying  the  re- 
turns of  the  banks  under  his  control  which 
recently  failed.     Said  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

The  law,  delayed  more  than  two  months  in  its 
course,  has  reached  out  for  John  E.  Walsh, 
president  of  the  defunct  Chicago  National  and 
creator  of  the  Home  Savings  bank  and  the  Equita- 
ble Trust  company,  which  were  closed  on  December 
18,  1905,  by  the  federal  authorities. 

Mr.  Walsh,  charged  with  violation  of  federa' 
banking  laws,  which  provide  penitentiary  penalties 
for  convicted  violators,  was  placed  under  arrest. 
He  was  released  under  $50,000  bond  and  his  prelim- 
inary hearing  set  for  March  10  before  United  State 
Commissioner  Mark  A.  Foote. 

Other  arrests  may  follow.  From  Washington, 
where  the  action  which  has  brought  Walsh  withir 
the  toils,  was  started,  comes  the  information  thai 
only  partial  satisfaction  has  been  secured  in  the 
taking  of  the  bank  president,  and  that  other  me: 
charged  with  complicity  in  Walsh's  banking  meth- 
ods will  be  treated  as  he  has  been. 

President's  Hand  in  Case. 

President  Roosevelt  was  concerned  directly  in 
the  action  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  Walsh.  He 
and  Attorney  General  Moody  digested  the  substance 
of  a  report  made  to  Controller  Eidgely  by  Special 
Bank  Examiner  Arthur  L.  Currey  on  the  affairs  of 
the  banking  Institutions  and  the  methods  of  the 
banker. 

This  report,  showing  the  results  of  an  examina 
tion  made  after  the  failures,  revealed  enough  to 
the  president  and  the  attorney  general  to  make  im- 
perative, to  their  minds,  an  immediate  prosecution 
of  Walsh   and  the   other  offenders. 

In  the  complaint  on  which  the  warrant  for  his 
arrest  was  issued,  Mr.  Walsh  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing made  false  reports  to  the  government,  conceal- 
ing the  true  amount  of  the  bank's  liability.  The 
penalty  for  this  is  from  five  to  ten  years  in  the 
penitentiary.  He  is  charged  with  violating  the 
federal  statute  which  prohibits  the  loaning  of  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  bank's  funds  to  himself. 

Walsh  reported  to  the  Controller  of  the  currency 
that  the  loans  and  discounts  for  which  he  and  th' 
directors  were  liaVjle  amounted  to  $245,000,  accord- 
ing to  the  complaint.  In  reality,  it  is  charged,  the 
amount  was  $,S, 000,000.  In  other  words,  he  under- 
stated the  national  bank's  loan  to  himself  by  a 
total  of  more  than  $2,750,000. 

Falsification  of  $3,000,000. 

He  reported  that  the  amount  for  which  no  liabil- 
itv  within  the  bank  existed — in  other  words,  loans 
of  a  lefifitimate  sort  to  outside  borrowers — wa? 
$10,658,226.      In    reality,    according   to    the    United 
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STUYVESANT  FISH. 

— New   York   World. 


States  government's  complaint,  this  amount  was 
only  $7,500,000. 

There  was  a  falsification,  it  is  charged,  in  this 
report  amounting  to  $3,000,000,  for  which  Presi- 
dent Walsh  and  the  directors  were  responsible,  and 
for  which  Walsh  swore  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Walsh  possessed  $3,000,000  of  the  bank'g 
funds  and  reported  that  he  did  not  have  them. 
This  is  the  charge,  and  the  penalty,  on  conviction, 
is  from  five  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary. 


EEPUBLICANS  FEAR  DEFEAT 


Warning   To   Be   Sent   Out   By  Party   Leaders   To 
Stir  Up  the  Workers. 

Not  the  least  unsettling  phase  of  the  after- 
math is  its  effects  upon  the  political  parties. 
Something  of  the  extent  of  consequences  in 
this  direction  is  reflected  in  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Sun : 

Washington. — Prominent  Republicans  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  within  the  last  few  days  that 
the  drift  of  sentiment  among  the  people  is  against 
the  party,  and  a  warning  will  soon  be  sent  out 
designed  to  stir  up  the  workers  throughout  the 
country.  Since  1898  the  Eepublieans  have  estab- 
lished a  record  in  off  year  elections,  but  certain 
leaders  hold  that  disaster  may  come  at  the  polls 
next  November  unless  something  unforeseen  should 
occur.  From  Grant's  second  administration  up  to 
1898  Republican  success  in  a  presidential  year  was 
usually  followed  by  defeat  in  the  off  year,  but  since 
1898  the  Republicans  have  managed  to  control  the 
choice  of  both  the  President  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  string  of  victories  is  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  the  party. 


Leading  Eepublieans,  among  them  Representative 
Joseph  W.  Babcock,  chairman  of  the  campaign 
committee,  have  been  quietly  telling  their  asso- 
ciates during  the  last  few  weeks,  it  is  understood, 
that  they  must  be  up  and  doing  or  the  Democrats 
will  control  the  House  in  the  Sixtieth  Congress. 
Political  conferences  have  been  held  recently,  and 
a  tentative  decision  has  been  reached  that  Congress 
shall  adjourn  early.  Predictions  are  made  that 
get-away  day  may  come  by  May  15,  and  certainly 
not  later  than  June  1.  The  opinion  is  expressed  in 
responsible  quarters  that  adjournment  need  not  be 
prolonged  beyond  the  last  named  date. 

There  are  several  causes  for  the  uneasiness  ex- 
pressed by  Republican  leaders  in  Congress  when 
they  talk  of  the  approaching  Congress  campaign. 
Some  of  them,  they  admit,  are  rather  hazy  and  in- 
definite, but  they  sum  up  in  the  one  statement: 
"Everything  is  breaking  badly  with  us."  In  ex- 
planation of  this  they  point  to  the  recent  insur- 
gent movements  in  the  House  and  the  dissatisfac- 
tion manifested  by  many  Republican  members  with 
the  domination  of  the  House  by  a  few  men. 

The  chief  source  of  concern  to  the  leaders,  how- 
ever, lies  in  what  they  term  "the  radical  tendency" 
•in  the  party.  The  manifestation  of  this  radical 
tendency,  they  are  agreed,  is  in  the  railroad  rate 
regulation  bill,  championed  by  the  President  as  the 
most  important  of  the  Administration  measures. 
The  old  timers  say  that  it  is  sufficient  cause  for 
alarm  to  Republicans  to  see  the  Democrats  fairly 
falling  over  themselves  to  support  the  bill  urged  by 
a  Republican  President  when  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress are  overwhelmingly  Republican.  They  are  of 
the  school  of  Republicans  who  believe  that  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition  the  Republican  party  should  be 
against  anything  and  everything  that  the  Democrats 
are  for.  They  say  they  could  forgive  the  President 
his  radical  views  on  the  rate  question  if  the  Demo- 
crats did  not  indorse  them  so  enthusiastically. 

The  socialistic  tendency  throughout  the  country 
is  another  source  of  concern  to  the  Republican  vet- 
erans in  Congress.  In  the  words  of  the  traditional 
democratic  platform,  they  "view  with  alarm"  the 
apostasy  of  young  Joseph  Medill  Patterson  of  Chi- 
cago, who  comes  of  good  old  Republican  stock.  In 
his  conversion  to  socialism  they  profess  to  see  a 
sign  of  the  times  that  is  not  propitious.  However, 
the  case  of  young  Patterson  is  only  an  incident,  they 
say,  for  thev  contend  that  socialists  are  gaining 
ground  rapid'ly  in  the  larger  cities,  and  it  will  be 
no  surprise  to  them  if  several  avowed  socialists 
are  elected  to  the  next  Congress.  In  Milwaukee, 
for  instance,  it  is  said  that  socialists  stand  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  electing  the  successors  of  Repre- 
entatives  Otjen  and  Stafford,  who  will  be  renomi- 
nated by  the   Republicans. 


DISSOLUTION  IN  THE  MUTUAL 


Stuyvesant   Fish   and   James   Speyer   Follow   Each 
Other  in  Resigning. 

Until  the  Lawson  investigations  and  the 
consequent  insurance  turmoil,  loyalty  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  capitalistic  group 
was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  that  group's 
strength.  But  -with  the  Equitable  row  things 
began  to  change ;  and  now  they  have  taken 
on  the  grave  aspect  represented  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Stuyvesant  Fish  from  the  board  of 
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trustees  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany.   Said  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

James  Speyer,  head  of  the  banking  house  of 
Speyer  &  Co.,  and  director  of  various  railroads,  trust 
concerns,  and  other  important  corporations,  has  sent 
in  his  resignation  as  a  trustee  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company.     His  letter  of  withdrawal  was 


Curdy,  father  and  son,  president  and  general  man- 
ager, were  practically  forced  out  after  their  activi- 
ties had  come  to  light  through  the  legislative  in- 
vestigation. Stuyvesant  Fish  and  Effingham  B. 
Morris,  indignant  at  the  failure  of  the  Truesdale  in- 
yestigating  committee  to  make  a  thorough  house- 
cleaning,  quit  the  board  less  than  a  fortnight  ago. 
And  now  Mr.  Speyer  goes  on  record  as  the  first  in- 


THE  NEW  JUGGERNAUT. 


-New   York   World. 


in  the  hands  of  President  Charles  A.  Peabody  re- 
cently. 

There  have  been  seven  men  to  retire  from  the 
Mutual  board  within  a  few  months.  Elihu  Boot  got 
out  when  he  decided  to  return  to  the  Cabinet.  Su- 
preme Justice  Rufus  W.  Peckham  resigned  as  soon 
as  the  insurance  scandals  of  last  fall  began  to  de- 
velop into  proof  of  mismanagement  in  the  large 
companies.   Richard  A.  McCurdy  and  Robert  M.  Mc- 


fluential  banker  to  shake  the  dust  oflf  his  feet  at  the 
door  of  ail  institution  to  which  he  gained  admission 
with  some  difficulty  at  a  time  when  he  wanted  to  en- 
list it  as  one  of  his  firm's  patrons. 

The  exact  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Speyer  for  his 
resignation  were  not  made  public.  It  was  taken 
for  granted  in  Wall  street  circles,  however,  that 
he  decided  to  take  the  step  after  he  became  dissat- 
isfied with  the  way  things  were  going  under  the  new 
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administration.  That  administration,  with  Charles 
A.  Peabody  as  president,  has  acted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  indicate  a  dictatorship  by  the  ' '  Standard  Oil 
group. ' '  The  active  head  of  the  group,  Henry  H. 
Rogers,  vice-president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, is  a  trustee  of  the  Mutual  ijite,  but  George 
F.  Baker,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  and 
a  man  closely  allied  with  Standard  Oil  interests,  is 
the  Rogers  lieutenant  known  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Mutual 's  president.  To  him  is 
credited  the  authorship  of  whatever  important  move 
Mr.  Peabody  makes;  to  his  order  is  attributed  the 
recent  weakening  of  the  "houseeleaning"  commit- 
tee, which,  after  having  announced  that  it  would 
uncover  all  misdoings  inside  the  company,  suddenly 
assumed  an  attitude  that  caused  Stuyvesant  Fish  to 
resign  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  and 
later   as   a   trustee. 

With  Mr.  Speyer  out,  there  still  remains  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  bankers  on  the  Mutual  board. 
They  are:  George  F.  Baker,  Charles  R.  Henderson, 
Adrian  Iselin,  Jr.,  George  S.  Bowdoin,  Charles  La- 
nier,  and   Dumont   Clarke. 


FROM  ZEALOTRY  TO  SLAUGHTER 


Confession   of   Steunenberg's   Murderer   Reveals   a 
Gruesome  Conspiracy. 

However  firm  and  substantial  the  Labor 
element  is  as  a  whole,  it  appears  to  have  had 
rotten  spots  within  it  quite  as  well  as  has 
the  Capital  element.  The  following  tale  of 
horrors  is  one  instance  of  this,  an  instance 
which  the  labor  unions  themselves  will 
doubtless  be  as  active  to  correct  as  the  gen- 
eral public  will  be  to  condemn.  Said  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald : 

Denver. — Harry  Orchard's  confession  covering 
the  crime  record  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  for  seven  years,  revealing  in  detail  the  his- 
tory of  more  than  thirty  atrocious  assassinations 
and  many  more  attempts  at  murder,  which  is  given 
here  for  the  first  time,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able documents  of  the  kind  ever  compiled. 

This  statement,  which  brought  about  the  arrest 
recently  of  President  Charles  H.  Moyer,  Secretary 
William  D.  Haywood  and  other  leaaers  of  the  min- 
ers' union,  and  may  send  them  to  the  gallows,  covers 
750  sheets  of  large  paper,  closely  typewritten.  Up 
to  date  every  detail  investigated  has  been  corrob- 
orated. 

The  confession  was  placed  before  a  notable  gath- 
ering of  men  recently  at  the  oflice  of  James  Mc- 
Parlan,  superintendent  of  the  western  branch  of  the 
Pinkerton  agency  in  this  city.  Eight  men  were 
crowded  close  about  the  reading  table,  on  which  lay 
a  bulky  package  of  typewritten  manuscript.  The 
refined  and  scholarly  face  of  Chief  Judge  Gabbert 
leaned  close  to  the  youthful  head  of  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral Bulkeley  Wells.  Beyond  them  rose  the  bearded 
countenance  of  Judge  Goddard;  next  him  sat  the 
representative  of  Idaho's  governor,  Attorney  J.  H. 
Hawley,  and  facing  them  were  Mr.  McParlan  and 
two  of   Governor  McDonald's  closest  advisers. 

For  four  hours  these  men  had  sat  around  that 
little  table  listening  to  the  low,  controlled  voice  of 
McParlan,  who  punctuated  his  remarks  by  turning 
the  leaves  of  the  manuscript  and  shoving  it  across 
to  one  or  another  of  them  as  confirmation  that  his 
story  was  as  written. 


Efforts  to  "Get"  Judges. 

In  the  confession  Orchard  said  he  had  been  or- 
dered to  "get"  both  Chief  Judge  Gabbert  and 
Judge  Goddard.  He  gave  'in  detail  his  efforts  to 
' '  get ' '  the  chief  judge  and  the  accidental  killing  of 
an  entirely  innocent  man. 

Then,  he  said,  he  had  planted  a  bomb  just  out- 
side the  gate  before  Judge  Goddard 's  house;  that 
the  bomb  was  buried  about  six  inches  below  the 
surface,  on  the  outside  of  the  gatepost;  that  it  was 
covered  with  a  piece  of  sacking  and  a  fine  thin 
wire  was  attached  to  the  cork  of  a  tiny  bottle  of 
acid,  which  lay  above  a  heap  of  potash  and  sugar 
deftly  placed  over  the  explosive.  . 

The  little  wire  from  the  bomb  came  just  above 
the  surface  and  to  its  end  was  attached  a  fish- 
hook. A  screw  eye  was  driven  into  the  gate  and 
a  piece  of  iron  wire  was  attached  to  it.  When 
ready  for  use  it  was  easily  slipped  into  the  fishhook 
lying  on  the  ground.  The  slightest  opening  of  the 
gate  would  do  the  rest. 

Three  efforts  had  been  made  to  ' '  get ' '  Judge 
Goddard,  but  all  had  failed,  and  finally  Orchard 
had  been  called  off  to  await  a  more  propitious  time. 
However,  the  screw  eye  would  be  found  in  the  gate 
and  the  bomb  in  the  ground,  as  he  had  never  re- 
moved them. 

When  this  statement  was  read  Judge  Goddard 
arose  impulsively  and  with  a  backward  look  said: 
"Wait  for  me,"  and  went  to  his  home.  He  re- 
turned in  less  than  thirty  minutes,  the  perspiration 
standing  in  big  drops  on  his  brow,  and  under  the 
gray  beard  it  could  be  seen  that  his  mouth  trem- 
bled. 

"It's  there,"  he  said,  sitting  down  quietly,  and 
they  looked  at  each  other  with  a  new  horror  shia- 
ing  in  the  depths  of  their  eyes. 

"Well,"  said  McParlan,  interrogatively,  "what 
do  you  advise  t" 

"Go  on,"  said  Chief  Judge  Gabbert.  "We  will 
hear  the  rest." 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  remainder 
of  the  confession  the  entire  party  went  up  to  Judge 
Goddard 's  home  and,  after  looking  at  the  screw- 
eye  and  measuring  the  distance  according  to  Or- 
chard's diagram.  General  Bulkeley  Wells  volun- 
teered to  find  out  whether  the  bomb  was  still  there. 
The  otliers  retired  to  a  safe  distance,  the  judge  and 
Mrs.  Goddard  watching  from  the  window  of  the 
house. 

Taking  his  penknife.  Wells  gently  scratched  along 
the  earth  until  he  found  the  fishhook  attached  to 
the  wire.  Then  with  infinite  care  he  removed  the 
earth  until  he  came  to  the  sacking  which  Orchard 
in  Idaho,  500  miles  away,  had  said  would  be  found 
over  the  explosive. 

"I  have  it,"  he  called,  and  the  others  came,  saw 
and  went.  Then  with  the  utmost  precaution  not  to 
jar  the  cork  out  of  the  bottle  of  acid.  Wells  took 
the  thing  out  of  the  earth  and  carried  it  to  the 
capitol. 

Governor  Grants  Requisition. 

Governor  McDonald  heard  the  confession  or  the 
vital  parts  of  it,  read,  heard  corroborations  and 
made  some  lor  himself  over  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone and  the  telegraph,  looked  curiously  at  the 
bomb,  consulted  the  attorney  general  of  the  state 
and  other  legal  advisers  and  granted  the  requisi- 
tion for  President  Moyer  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners,  Secretary  Haywood  and  Executive 
Ofiicer  Pettibone.  Orchard  said  he  acted  under 
the  orders  of  these  officials  and  asserted  that  the 
order  to  assassinate  Judges  Gabbert  and  Goddard 
was  given  him  by  Haywood. 

A  few  points  in  Orchard's  confession  have  been 
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made  public,  but  the  full  details  were  until  today 
kept  secret. 

Three  days  after  the  assassination  of  Governor 
Steunenberg  of  Idaho  the  case  was  turned  over  to 
McParlan.  His  suspicions  from  the  first  were  di- 
rected toward  Orchard,  and  within  a  short  time  he 
had  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  his  arrest. 

After  Orchard  had  been  taken  a  careful  search 
was  made  of  his  effects.  A  suspicious  white  pow- 
der on  the  floor  and  a  few  letters  in  the  closet  were 
all  that  the  detectives  found  in  the  room  at  the 
hotel  to  reward  their  search;  but  in  a  trunk  at  the 
railroad  station,  on  which  he  was  paying  storage, 
was  found  a  cipher  code  and  letters  from  various 
Western  Federation  oflScials,  containing  advice  and 
orders,  which  have  since  been  found  to  tally  exact- 
ly with  Orchard's  statements. 

In  this  trunk,  too,  were  materials  for  the  making 
of  bombs — materials  that  needed  only  to  be  skill- 
fully combined  to  work   disastrous  results. 

With  this  evidence  in  their  possession  the  next 
step  of  the  detectives  was  to  obtain  a  confession 
from  the  prisoner.  By  McParlan 's  orders.  Orchard 
was  taken  to  the  Boise  penitentiary  for  safe-keep- 
ing and  placed  in  solitary  confinement  in  one  of  the 
death  cells.  A  condemned  murderer  occupied  the 
next  one. 

The  ordinary  cot  was  taken  from  the  cell  and  a 
good  bed  brought  in.  The  best  meals  that  could 
be  obtained  were  sent  in  three  times  a  day  and 
three  men,  in  shifts  of  eight  hours  each,  sat  just 
outside  the  door.  Everything  was  done  for  Or- 
chard's luxurious  comfort  except  that  he  could  not 
have  the  daily  papers  and  under  no  circumstances, 

no  matter  what  happened,  was  he 

to   hear   the    sound   of   the   human 

voice.  The  death  corridor  was  still 

as  the  grave;  the  men  outside  the 

door  sat  like  tombstones;  the  man 

who   brought   his   meals   came   and 

went  without  a  word. 

The    first    day    or    two    Orchard 

did    not    seem    to    mind    this,    but 

amused    himself    by    eating,    sleep- 
ing  and   trying   now   and   then   to 

speak    to    the    man    by    the    door. 

Dead  silence  met  him.     Finally  ne 
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began  to  get  nervous  and  jump  at  the  sound 
of  footsteps  in  the  distant  corridor.  He  became 
irritable  and  moody. 

The  third  day  he  could  not  eat  and  was  very 
restless.  The  fifth  day  brought  nothing  new  until 
late  in  the  evening,  when  the  warden  went  into  the 
cell  and  said  gruffly:        \ 

"Got  everything  you  want?" 

Chafes  at  His  Isolation. 

"Yes,"  said  Orchard,  who  was  plainly  worried, 

"everytBing  bang  up.     But  what  in  h is   the 

matter  with  the  stiffs  by  the  door?" 

"They  know  their  business,"  responded  the  war- 
den shortly,  as  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the 
cell. 

Two  more  days  passed.  Orchard  was  eating  next 
to  nothing  and  getting  desperate  with  nervous- 
ness. The  silence  and  anxiety  were  telling  on  him 
badly.  Then  McParlan  went  in.  To  his  surprise 
Orchard  recognized  him,  and,  evidently  glad  of  any 
human  being  to  speak  to,  greeted  him  with: 

"I  know  you;  you're  old  man  Mac.  We've  got 
your  picture." 

"I  know  you,  too,"  said  McParlan.  "Nice  box 
you've  got  yourself  into — a  boy  with  as  good  a 
mother  as  you've  got." 

"What  do  you  know  about  my  mother?"  de- 
manded Orchard,  startled. 

' '  I  know  all  about  you  trom  your  home  in  Canada 
up  to  today.  I  know  the  people  who  took  you  in 
and  brought  you  up  like  their  own  son.  I  know 
that  no  boy  in  your  town  started  out  with  better 
chances    in    life    than    you    did.      Now    look    what 
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you've  brought  up  against.  Nice  lot  of  ducks 
you're  in  with,  leaving  you  to  do  your  own  swim- 
ming. ' ' 

"By  God!  they  better  not!"  exclaimed  Orchard 
fiercely. 

"Well,"  said  McParlan  meaningly,  "I  hope  they 
are  taking  care  of  you." 

And  then  he  went  away  and  left  the  doomed 
man  to  his  memories. 

After  that  it  was  merely  a  question  of  days. 
Gradually  Orchard  broke  down.  The  death  watch, 
the  silent  scrutiny  of  those  sleepless  men,  the  long, 
idle  days  and  depressing  nights,  the  growing  cer- 
tainty that  the  detectives  knew  all  about  every- 
thing and  that  the  federation  crowd,  from  what  he 
knew  of  his  former  dealings  with  them,  would  let 
him  shift  for  himself  if  he  tried  to  enmesh  them, 
made  him  desperate.  If  he  had  to  go  he  didn't  pro- 
pose to  go  alone.  When  McParlan  went  in  again 
he  was  willing  to  talk — eager  for  almost  anything 
to  break  the  horrible  monotony  and  silence  that 
hemmed  him  in. 

The  discovered  letters  and  code  and  the  frag- 
ments of  bombs  furnished  the  material  with  which 
McParlan  gained  the  first  admission  from  the  cowed 
prisoner.  After  that  Orchard  clung  to  the  detec- 
tive like  a  drowning  man.  Then  came  the  day  when 
McParlan  asked  him  point  blank  if  he  would  talk 
before  a  notary  and  a  stenographer,  and  he  si'd  he 
would. 

It  took  five  days'  steady  writing  to  get  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  and  when  the  co  ifossiOii  w:is 
read  to  Governor  McDonald  it  took  seven  hours' 
rapid  reading  to  get  through  with  it.  While  he  was 
aliout  it  McParlan  had  Orchard  cover,  as  far  :is 
he  knew,  the  entire  history  of  the  infamous  "inner 
cirtl'! "  of  the  federation,  and  since  then  point  by 
point,  this  history  is  being  investigated  and  veii- 
fied. 

Discrimination  in  His  Deeds. 

An  extraordinary  feature  of  this  self-confessed 
professional  killer's  career  was  his  portioning  out 
of  punishment  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  justice. 

"I  told  the  federation  folks  over  and  over  again 
that  I  wouldn't  stand  for  no  murdering  of  people 
who  didn't  owe  the  federation  anything,  and  es- 
pecially of  women  and  children, ' '  was  his  com- 
ment when  Detective  McParlan  questioned  him 
concerning  certain  things  that  did  not  come  off. 

"I  could  have  got  Governor  Peabody  time  and 
time  again  if  I  hadn't  been  afraid  of  blowing  uj) 
those  Peabody  girls,  and  when  it  came  to  the  wre'!k- 
ing  of  that  train  the  night  of  the  military  ball,  I 
said  I  wouldn't  do  it.  And  I  was  the  man  that 
passed  the  word  to  the  conductor,  warning  him  tc 
look  out." 

The  military  ball  he  speaks  of  took  place  in  Vic- 
tor, November  14,  1903.  A  train  on  the  Florence 
and  Cripple  Creek  Kailroad  took  over  a  crowd  of 
218  persons  from  the  Creek.  They  were  to  returu 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  plans  were 
known  some  time  in  advance,  and  Oreharl  sajs 
Haywood  sent  for  him  and  ordered  him  to  v.  reek 
the  train  on  the  usual  principle  of  "puttin"  fear 
of  God  in  the  hearts"  of  the  people.  The  military 
were  temporarily  in  possession  of  the  distru-t  and 
had  driven  the  federation  under  cover. 

The  attempt  was  made  to  wreck  the  tra-a;  spikes 
were  pulled  from  a  rail  on  the  curve  of  a  30(j-foot 
embankment,  but  acting  upon  the  warning  the  en- 
gineer was  looking  out,  and  the  2\i  men,  women 
and  children  were  saved  from  being  dashed  on  the 
rocks  300  feet  below.  Two  federation  men  were 
arrested    in    hiding   near    the    scene    cii    the    spike- 


pulling,  but,  with  the  usual  federation  jury,  were 
let  go. 

Seven  days  later  Superintendent  McCormick  and 
Melville  Beck,  foreman  of  the  Vindicator,  a  mino 
employing  nonunion  labor,  went  down  to  the  sixth 
level  of  that  mine  to  make  repairs  and  were  in- 
stantly blown  to  pieces.  Orchard  says  that  it  was 
a  mistake.  The  bomb  was  to  have  been  placed  on 
the  seventh  level,  in  which  case  they  would  have 
caught  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  nonunion  in  ;i\,  but 
in  placing  it  they  got  into  the  wrong  tunnel  ami 
McCormick  and  Beck  "got  it."  The  bomb  was 
attached  to  the  shaft  gate  and  was  so  placed  that 
when  the  guard  rail  was  lifted  the  explosion  would 
occur. 

Orchard  says  in  his  confession  that  he  knew  only 
in  a  general  way  of  other  jobs  assigned  to  and  car- 
ried out  by  men  in  other  districts.  His  work  was 
principally  in  Cripple  Creek  and  Denver.  His  con- 
fession clears  up  and  explains  almost  every  ono  of 
the  many  "accidents"  which  resulted  fatall/  to 
nonunion   workmen. 

Plot  to  Kill  Nonunion  Men. 

The  biggest  "pull  off"  for  Orchard,  from  a  fed- 
eration point  of  view,  was  when  he  blew  up  the 
Independence  station.  The  plan  to  make  one  sweep 
of  two  shifts  in  the  Findlay  mine,  he  says,  was 
"framed  up"  in  Haywood's  rooms  in  Denver.  The 
Findlay  mine  was  just  above  the  Independence 
railroad  station.  The  second,  or  night  shift,  went 
off  and  the  third  shift  went  on  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  train  bringing  up  the  men  of  the  third 
and  carrying  down  the  men  of  the  second.  The 
scheme  was  to  plant  the  explosive  and  wait  until 
the  car  ran  up  flush  with  the  platform — "Then 
we'd  get  the  whole  thing." 

"I  could  do  it  all  right,"  said  Orchard,  "but 
first  I  had  to  frame  up  a  get-away  and  my  alibi. 
There  was  a  man  named  Neville,  who  had  a  saloon 
down  there.  He  wasn't  doing  very  well.  I  was 
pretty  friendly  with  him  and  I  said: 

"  'Let's  go  to  Cody,  Wyoming.  The  papers  say 
things  are  doing  up  there.' 

"  'What  would  I  do  with  this?"  said  Neville, 
meaning  the  saloon. 

"'That's  easy,'  said  I.  'Insure  it  and  burn 
it  down. ' 

"  'It's  already  insured,'  said  Neville. 

"  'Get  more  insurance,'  Said  I. 

"We  did  and  got  the  money.     That  was  easy. 

"Then  we  got  a  team  and  wagon,  stocked  it  up, 
and  Neville  and  his  boy,  about  12,  and  I  started 
away  about  3  o  'clock  one  afternoon.  I  had  de- 
cided to  pull  the  job  off  that  night.  We  drove  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  and  stopped  and  camped  for  sup- 
per and  the  night.  After  supper  the  boy  went  to 
sleep,  and  as  Neville  was  getting  ready  for  bed  I 
said: 

"  'By  God!  I  left  my  gun  in  Cripple  Creek. 
I'm  going  back  and  get  it.  I  can  jump  on  a  horse 
and  be  back  by  midnight. ' 

I  got  my  horse  and  went  back  to  Inde.pendence. 
I  went  up  to  the  station,  leaving  my  horse  behind 
a  dump  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away.  I  had 
fixed  my  explosives  the  night  before  and  planted 
my  gun  with  the  wire  running  down  along  the 
track  to  a  switch  behind  a  pile  of  refuse.  All  T 
had  to  do  was  to  get  in  there  and  pull  the  wire 
when  the  train  got  in. 

"I  heard  the  train  coming  and  saw  the  fellows 
come  running  down  the  hill.  Then  I  got  into  my 
position,  got  my  wire  and  waited  for  them  to  strike 
the  platform.  After  I  did  the  job  the  'get-away' 
was  easy." 
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The  "job"  was  the  blowing  up  of  nineteen  men, 
thirteen  of  whom  were  torn  limb  from  limb  and 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  and  six  of  whom  were 
crippled  for  life.  If  he  had  waited  a  moment  longer 
in  the  pulling  of  the  wire,  in  place  of  nineteen,  hia 
victims  would  have  numbered  at  least  a  hundred. 
The  train  with  its  load  had  not  yet  reached  the 
platform  nor  had  the  majority  of  the  men  from 
the  mine. 

"When  1  got  back  to  the  camp,"  continued  Or- 
chard, "Neville  was  asleep  and  I  turned  in.     The 


"  'Certainly  not,'  I  answered,  but  I  knew  then 
tnat  he  suspected  me." 

They  went  on  to  Denver,  where  they  left  their 
team  at  a  stable  near  the  stockyards,  took  a  street 
car  to  federation  headquarters,  where  Orchard  ha>l 
a  talk  with  Haywood,  got  some  money  and  left, 
driving  with  Neville  to  Cody,  where,  apparently, 
they  did  not  find  things  quite  as  they  had  expectcil. 

Orchard  found  it  expedient  to  keep  on  the  move, 
and  went  into  Montana  for  a  safer  hiding  place. 
After   the   Independence   excitement    had   subsided, 
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next  morning  we  started  out  early  and  travelled 
all  day  without  meeting  anybody.  Along  about 
night  we  i)assed  a  cabin  where  a  man  stood  in  the 
door  reading  a  newspaper. 

"'When    did   you   leave   the   Creek?"   he   asked. 

"  'Yesterday   afternoon,   3   o'clock,'   I   answered. 

' '  '  Then  you  don  't  know  the  news, '  he  said,  ex- 
citedly. 

' '  He  read  us  the  account  and  Neville  turned 
to  me  with   a  queer  look. 

"  'You  didn't  hear  anything  of  this  when 
you  went  back  for  your  gun,  did  you?'  he  asked. 


Haywood  sent  for  him  and  on  his  arrival  in  Denver 
informed  him  that  Neville  had  been  oack  in  Denver 
and  knew  too  much.  Neville  had  "gone  broke"  in 
Wyoming,  and  with  his  boy  had  returned  and 
walked  boldly  into  the  office  of  the  federation. 

"I  want  some  money,"  he  said  meaningly,  and 
he  got  it. 

Leaving  the  boy  with  the  mother  in  Cripple 
Creek,  Neville  went  on  to  Goldfield,  Nev. — a  marked 
man.  He  lived  a  year,  but  under  tne  constant  sur- 
veillance of,  the  federation.  About  three  months 
ago  he  died — of  poisoning,  the  papers  said. 
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"It's  not  as  easy  to  'get  a  man'  as  you'd  think 
for,"  said  Orchard  authoritatively.  "First  you 
must  arrange  a  '  get-away, '  and  taen  you  must 
catch  the  man  you  want.  No  good  getting  small 
fry  or  people  who  don't  owe  you  anything.  Until 
you  've  tried  it  you  never  know  how  •  many  things 
come  between  you  and  the  man  you  want." 

He  ' '  tried ' '  Governor  Peabody  so  many  times 
that  he  came  to  believe  that  some  sort  of  provi- 
dence was  guarding  him.  He  really  became  super- 
stitious and  told  the  boys  they  could  take  tue  job 
themselves.  In  the  first  place  there  was  naturally 
great  difficulty  in  laying  a  bomb  in  Grant  avenue, 
where  the  governor  lived,  as  the  street  seemed  to 
be  always  alive  with  people. 

Orchard  and  a  man  known  by  the  name  of  Simp- 
kins,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
federation,  were  on  this  "job"  for  a  long  time. 
Eventually  they  got  a  bomb  down  just  off  the  walk 
and  then  they  spent  days  trying  to  "get"  the  gov- 
ernor. One  time  Orchard  stood  with  his  hand  on 
the  wire,  with  Simpkins  waiting  across  the  street 
to  give  the  signal.  Just  as  the  governor  stepped 
within  the  radius  of  the  infernal  machine  a  coal 
wagon  backed  up  a  few  doors  away,  with  its  wheels 
on  the  wire. 

"Haywood  was  getting  impatient,  so  I  thought 
I'd  go  after  it  with  a  gun,"  said  Orchard. 

They  knew  that  the  governor  would  be  coming 
home  late  from  a  certain  ball,  and  Orchard  put  a 
sawed-off  shotgun  under  his  coat,  determined  to 
do  for  him  that  night.  A  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
Peabody  home,  three  women  alighted  and  went  up 
the  steps.  Orchard,  half  stupefied  with  a  supersti- 
tious fear,  brushed  up  and  looked  into  the  dark 
carriage,  expecting  to  find  that  something  had  hap- 
pened to  the  governor  in  the  cab  to  again  thwart 
him. 

The  governor  had  not  returned  with  his  family. 
In  all  probability  it  was  because  of  an  expressed 
determination  never  to  jeopardize  them  when  he 
could  possibly  avoid  it  that  made  him  send  them 
home  alone. 

Story  Confirmed  by  Wife. 

Orchard  said  the  women  saw  him  from  the  steps 
of  the  house  and  were  badly  frightened.  During 
the  reading  of  the  confession  Mrs.  Peabody  was 
called  over  the  long-distance  telephone  at  Canon 
City  and  asked  if  anything  had  ever  occurred  to 
frighten  or  annoy  her  on  her  return  from  a  ball, 
and  after  thinking  a  moment  she  said,  "Yes,  once," 
and  repeated  the  incident  exactly. 

Orchard  went  down  to  headquarters  and  was  told 
that  Peabody  was  probably  down  at  the  shrine,  and 
was  asked  why  he  didn't  wait  for  him  there.  Pea- 
body is  an  enthusiastic  thirty-third  degree  Mason, 
with  the  distinction  of  having  conferred  more  de- 
grees of  ancient  craft  masonry  than  any  other  man 
in  the  world. 

So  the  next  attempt  was  made  at  the  shrine. 
They  got  an  automobile  and  a  couple  of  well-dressed 
men  to  stand  around  the  entrance  to  the  Masonic 
Temple.  When  the  governor  came  down  they  were 
to  offer  to  take  him  home,  and  Orchard  would  see 
that  he  never  got  there. 

Governor  Peabody  has  corroborated  this  story. 
He  says  that  as  he  was  leaving  the  capitol  one 
afternoon  a  man  walked  along  beside  him  for  a 
step  or  two  and  said,  sotto  voce:  "Don't  speak  to 
me,  but  don't  ride  in  any  man's  automobile  tonight, 
no  matter  what  happens,"  and  passed  along. 

The  governor  thought  the  man  was  "a  little 
looney" — one  of  the  numerous  cranks  that  infest 
public  offices,  but  that  night  as  he  came  down  the 
elevator  after  the  shrine  meeting  a  louple  of  well- 


dressed  chaps  stood  by   the  street  door,   buttoning 
up  their  automobile  togs. 

"I  would  have  sworn  that  they  had  been  with  us 
upstairs,"  saiu  the  governor,  and,  of  course,  with 
the  urbanity  of  a  public  official,  he  genially  re- 
turned their  greetings. 

"Bide  you  up,  governor;  we're  going  your  way," 
said  one  of  the  men  hospitably. 

Governor  Peabody  felt  a  cold  chill  run  down  his 
back  as  the  words  of  his  mysterious  friend  of  the 
afternoon,  presumably  a  Mason,  came  back  to  him. 

"Much  oDliged, "  retorted  Colorado's  executive 
cheerfully,  ' '  but  I  'm  going  to  walk  up  with  Mr. 
Pierce."  .. 

There  were  many  other  attempts,  but  all  unsuc- 
cessful. Then  Governor  Peabody  returned  to  Canon 
City  and  Haywood  sent  Orchard  there  to  finish 
his  job.  Canon  City  being  only  a  small  place,  ha 
had  to  have  an  ostensible  business.  Through  G.  A. 
Pettibone,  a  secret  member  of  the  "inner  circle," 
Orchard  .was  appointed  as  a  solicitor  for  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  any  business,  but  the  pretense  was  good,  and 
the  federation  kept  him  supplied  with  funds.  Bi^ 
Carrier  of  Canon  City  cashed  one  federation  check 
for  part  of  its  face  value,  giving  Orchard  his  per- 
sonal check  for  the  balance.  Later  Orchard  went 
into  Peabody 's  bank  and  the  governor  himself 
cashed  the  doctor's  check. 

There  was  no  chance  for  Orchard  to  "get"  the 
governor  then,  as  the  place  was  crowded.  He  made 
a  dozen  attempts,  but  was  never  able  to  get  at 
him  when  there  was  any  chance  of  getting  away, 
and  the  ' '  get-away, ' '  as  already  stated,  was  Or- 
chard's  first  rule  of  action. 

Once,  Orchard  says,  he  saw  Governor  Peabody 
carelessly  sitting  in  line  with  a  window,  reading, 
the  room  brigntly  lighted  and  the  shades  not 
drawn.  Immediately  he  went  for  a  bomb,  with  the 
idea  of  putting  it  on  the  window  sill.  It  was  a 
time-fuse  bomb,  with  a  clock  attachment.  All  it 
needed  was  to  be  hooked  together  after  it  was  in 
position.  He  kept  it  in  a  dress-suit  case  in  his 
hotel,  and  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  room  with 
it  an  insurance  man  worKing  for  the  same  com- 
pany came  in. 

"Where  is  that  clock?"  he  asked,  looking  about 
the  room. 

Orchard  said  he  had  no  clock,  but  the  man  in- 
sisted he  heard  one  ticking.  Moreover,  he  stayed 
so  long  that  altogether  his  visit  put  that  particular 
plan  out.  of  commission. 

Finally  Orchard  became  disgusted  and  even  more 
superstitious  with  his  repeated  failures  to  get 
Governor  Peabody,  and  left  Canon  City,  going  to 
Rocky  Ford.  There  he  really  wrote  considerable 
business  for  an  insurance  company  insuring  against 
hail.  He  also  made  some  money  in  a  sheep  deal. 
Then  the  federation  recalled  him  to  Denver. 

There  he  was  told  that  Neville  was  talking  too 
much  and  must  be  gotten  rid  of;  also  that  an  en- 
gineer of  the  name  of  Bradley,  in  San  Francisco, 
was  due  to  "get  what  was  coming  to  him."  Brad- 
ley had  interfered  with  some  of  the  federation  plans 
before  he  went  to  California  and  was  considered 
dangerous. 

Credentials  in  Tom  Card. 

The  usual  arrangements  were  made  in  regard  to 
money  and  as  to  Orchard 's  reception  and  aid,  if  he 
needed  it.  A  blank  card  was  torn  in  two,  one 
half  given  to  Orchard  and  on  the  otuer  half  writ- 
ten: "The  bearer  of  the  mate  to  tnis  is  O.  K. " 
This  half  of  the  card  was  sent  to  a  federation  eon- 
federate,  whose  address  was  given  to  Orchard.  By 
this  simple  arrangement  there  were  no  telltale  ex- 
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planations  or  signatures,  and  the  result  was  bound 
to  be  satisfactory. 

On  his  way  to  California,  Orchard  intended  to 
stop  at  Goldfields,  Nev.,  and  "do"  Neville;  but  in 
Salt  Lake  he  ran  against  a  man  who  had  been  with 
him  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene,  named  Sapp. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  asked  Sapp. 

"Taking  chances,"  retorted  Orchard. 


Sapp  was  willing,  so  Orchard  staked  him  and  two 
weeks  later  saw  by  the  papers  that  Harry  iNeville 
was  dead. 

"1  got  $1600,"  said  Orchard,  "and  the  funniest 
thing  about  it  is  that  I  haven 't  heard  from  Sapp 
since." 

It  has  since  transpired  that  Neville  was  poisoned 
at  Goldfields  at  the  time  mentioned.     His  little  son 
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WHY   GO    TO    FAR-AWAY   JOLO? 

There  is  a  crater  full   of  fighting  Mores,  nearer  home. 

— Chicago   Daily   News. 


"So  am  I,"  said  Sapp.  "Put  me  onto-  some- 
thing; I  am  dead  broke." 

"All  right,  I've  got  just  the  thing  for,  you," 
replied  Orchard,  who  then  explained  the  Neville 
matter,  and  added:  "Neville  will  get  drunk  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat.  Get  hold  of  him,  fill  him  up  and 
pass  him  something,  and  there  you  are.  Whatever 
there  is  in  it,  I'll  divide.  The  coroner  out  in  that 
place  won't  bother  you."  ,. 


is  with  the  family  of  a  Pinkerton  agent  in  Denver 
today  and  the  boy's  remembrance  of  the  trip  from 
Cripple  Creek  to  Wyoming  has  been  recorded  to 
forestall  anything  that  might  happen  to  him.  It  is 
corroborative  of  Orchard 's  statements. 

In  San  Francisco  Orchard  found  .Bradley  living 
in  a  three-story  apartment  house.  He  spent  some 
days  figuring  out  Bradley's  movement^  and  a  way 
to    get   at   him.      He    found    that   Bradley    left   his 
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house  almost  on  the  stroke  of  the  clock  every  morn- 
ing. Orchard  made  a  bomb  out  of  a  piece  of  gas- 
pipe  and,  entering  the  hall  of  the  apartment  a  few 
minutes  before  8  o  'clock,  placed  the  bomb  against 
Bradley's  door,  where  the  movement  of  opening  it 
would  give  the  necessary  jar.  He  then  ran  down 
stairs  and  boarded  a  passing  street  car. 

He  saw  in  the  paper  afterward  that  there  had 
been  an  explosion  in  the  Bradley  apartments,  evi- 
dently from  leaking  gas,  and  later  still  there  was 
a  second  account  to  the  effect  that  the  owner  of 
the  building  had  sued  the  gas  company  tor  damages 
sustained  in  a  gas  explosion  in  his  hall,  etc.  He 
got  judgment  against  the  company,  but  the  case 
was  repealed.    This  has  been  verified. 

When  Orchard  returned  to  Denver  he  was  sent 
after  Chief  Judge  Gabbert  and  Judge  Goddard. 
Of  these  two  affairs  the  confession  gives  the  fullest 
details,  describing  the  bombs  and  when,  how  and 
where  he  planted  them. 

Aims  at  Lives  of  Judges. 

After  the  relation  of  the  Goddard  incident  al- 
ready given.  Orchard  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
personally  watched  Chief  Judge  Gabbert  to  "get 
his  habits."  The  chief  judge  was  particularly  ob- 
jectionable to  the  officials  of  the  lederation.  He 
had  gone  in  on  a  Populist  platform,  their  votes  had 
helped  to  make  him  and  they  called  him  a  renegade 
when  his  decision  was  unfavorable  to  them.  Judge 
Goddard  was  under  the  ban  because  he  rendered 
the  opinion  declaring  unconstitutional  the  eight- 
hour  law. 

Orchard  found  that  Judge  Gabbert  left  his  house 
every  morning  at  a  certain  hour  and  walked  across 
a  certain  vacant  lot  along  a  path  to  catch  his  car 
down  town.  He  planted  a  bomb  in  this  path  and 
laid  the  wire.  One  morning  on  his  wheel  he  waited 
for  the  judge  to  leave  the  house,  then,  spurting  on 
ahead,  jumped  off  quickly  and  attached  to  the  wire 
a  lady's  handbag,  which  would  attract  anyone's 
attention,  expecting  the  judge  ta  pick  it  up  and 
so  pull  the  wire  that  would  set  oft'  the  explosive. 
Then  mounting  his  wheel  he  rode  rapidly  down 
town. 

As  the  sound  of  an  explosion  did  not  follow,  he 
turned  back,  and  to  his  dismay  met  the  judge  an  i 
a  friend  walKing  toward  him.  The  judge  for  the 
first  time  in  months,  had  not  crossed  the  lot  to 
the  car,  but  had  walked  all  the  way  down  town. 
Orchard  rode  hastily  back,  disconnected  the  hand- 
bag and  put  it  in  his  pocket  to  await  a  more  pro- 
pitious occasion. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  happened,"  he  says  in  his 
confession,  "  but  I  suppose  that  Merrit  W  alley, 
coming  along  the  path,  caught  his  heel  m  the  wire 
some  way  and  set  the  thing  off." 

Merrit  Walley,  the  poor  fellow  who  died  in  place 
of  Judge  Gabbert,  went  to  his  death  by  as  acci- 
dental a  happening  as  that  by  which  the  judge 
was  saved.  He  was  on  his  way  down  town,  appar- 
ently remembered  something  that  had  been  forgot- 
ten and  turned  back  home  to  get  it.  To  save  time 
he  cut  across  the  vacant  lot.  Everybody  for  a  mile 
around  heard  the  explosion.  The  man's  head  was 
blown  a  block  away,  and  every  trace  of  the  cause 
of  death  was  obliterated. 

The  first  question  that  went  from  lip  to  lip  was, 
"What  did  the  federation  have  against  poor  Wal- 
ley?" The  federation  said  that  he  must  have  com- 
mitted suicide  wiltully  by  dropping  dynamite  from 
his  coat  pocket  and  had  chosen  the  open  lot  to  do 
it  in. 

About  this  time  Haywood  sent  for  Orchard  again 
and  said: 

"We've  got  to  pull  off  something  good,  and  do 


it  quick,  or  we  are  going  to  lose  out  in  the  conven- 
tion in  Salt  Lake.  We  must  win  that  election,  and 
we  must  get  some  money,  and  the  only  way  to  cinch 

it  is   to  raise   a  h of   an  excitement.     We   are 

getting  too  many  small  fry.  The  members  are 
getting  sore,  and  won 't  stand  for  much  mofe  of 
that.  It  is  about  time  to  land  a  big  one,  and  D.  H. 
Moffat  is  the  man.  He  is  the  one  that  all  the 
railroads  lean  against. 

Moffat     Saved  by  Chance. 

Acting  on  this  suggestion.  Orchard  looked  the 
ground  over. 

' '  I  found  that  Mr  Moffat  always  walked  down 
Seventeenth  street  from  the  Denver  Club  to  the 
bank, ' '  the  confession  continues,  ' '  and  that  he  had 
a  peculiar  habit  of  hugging  the  buildings  as  he 
walked  along  the  street,  so  I  rented  a  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Albert  Hotel  and  got  ready  to 
pull  off  an  'accident'  from  there  by  dropping  some- 
thing that  would  finish  him.  Just  after  I  got  my 
roem  and  things  ready  for  him  he  went  to  Europe, 
and  it  was  all  off  for  the  summer. 

"The  next  thing  I  went  after  was  Steunenberg 
— where  Adams  and  Simpkins  had  been  getting 
things  ready  for  me. ' ' 

After  the  confession  had  been  read  and  Governor 
McDonald,  backed  by  his  legal  advisers,  had  said 
he  would  sign  the  requisition  for  the  arrest  of  the 
federation  officials,  the  problem  arose  as  to  how  to 
get  them  out  of  town  without  arousing  t..e  federa- 
tion and  causing  a  riot.  Eventually  it  was  decided 
to  leave  the  matter  to  Sheriff  Nesbet.  The  war- 
rants were  issued,  and  under  his  orders  they  were 
served  by  Assistant  Sheriff  Thomas  Baird  and  Dep- 
uties De  Lue  and  Duffield. 

The  federation  men  had  been  keeping  close  watch 
on  McParlan,  and  were  plainly  uneasy  over  the 
situation  and  ready  to  get  out  at  the  first  sign  of 
trouble.  De  Lue  found  Moyer  on  the  Union  Pacific 
train  en  route  to  Deadwood.  He  was  in  the  sleep- 
ing car,  and  when  De  Lue  walked  up  to  him  he 
drew  his  hand  back  to  pull  his  gun,  but  De  Lue  was 
too   quick  for  him. 

"I've  got  you,  Moyer,"  he  said,  grimly,  and 
Meyer's  hand  dropped.  When  searched  a  new  Mau- 
ser automatic  pistol  and  fifty  cartridges  were  found 
strapped  beneath  his  coat.  He  made  no  resistance 
beyond  the  first  motion.  Duffield  found  Pettibone 
at  his  home  and  he  submitted  quietly. 
Haywood  is  Made  Prisoner. 

Baird  knew  the  haunts  of  his  man.  Haywood 
lives  on  a  quiet  street  in  Denver,  but  Baird  didn't 
lose  time  looking  for  him  there.  It  had  been  well 
known  for  more  than  a  year  that  Haywood  was 
"hitting  the  high  places"  and  acquiring  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  spender.  Baird  went  to  a  rooming-house 
in  Sixteenth  street,  and,  going  to  the  door,  knocked 
roughly. 

"Haywood,  open  the  door,"  he  demanded. 

"Who  is  it?"  came  in  Haywood's  voice  from  the 
inside. 

"Tom  Baird,  with  a  warrant  for  your  arrest. 
Open  the  door." 

"You  won't  shoot  me,  will  you,  Tom,"  whined 
Haywood. 

"Open  the  door  or  I  will  knock  it  in,"  said 
Baird. 

Haywood  opened  the  door  a  crack,  putting  his 
foot  behind  it.  Baird  flung  it  open  with  his  shoul- 
der, Haywood  sinking  into  a  chair,  begging  Baird 
not  to  "give  him  the  worst  of  it." 

Haywood  was  the  most  badly  frightened  of  the 
lot  from  the  start.  All  during  the  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings in  Idaho  his  teeth  chattered  with  nervous- 
ness and  he  shook  as  with  the  cold. 
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TUENED  OUT! 


-Cleveland   Plaindealer. 


REHABILITATION  OF  A  STATE 


Ohio,  the  "Mother  of  Presidents,"  Breaks  Loose   from  the 

Old  Federal  Ring,  Defeats  Grosvenor,  and 

Passes  Radical  New  Laws 


Between  the  great  scope  of  its  industrial 
development,  the  thrift  of  its  agriculture, 
and  the  eminence  of  its  political  leaders,  the 
stiate  of  Ohio  has  occupied  a  very  signal,  if 
not  pre-eminent,  place  in  the  Union  ever 
since  it  began  to  be  known  as  the  "mother 
of  the  Presidents. ' '  At  the  same  time  it  has 
stood,  unfortunately,  as  almost  the  centre 
of  the  immense  political  corruption  by 
which  the  country  has  been  thrown  from  its 
upright  track;  and  most  of  the  latter  day 


statesmen  whom  it  has  produced  have  been 
much  more  the  representatives  of  the  vested 
and  questionable  interests  than  they  have 
of  the  public  at  large  or  of  the  larger  prin- 
ciples for  whose  advocacy  the  early  Ohioans 
were  famous.  Therefore,  when  at  the  last 
election,  the  corrupt  element  was  defeated 
and  the  balance  of  power  was  turned  over 
to  men  of  greater  conscience  and  more  lofty 
standards,  the  incident  was  of  national  con- 
sequence. 
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Now,  almost  four  months  after  the  elec- 
tion, events  prove  that  the  impetus  of  the 
elections  was  something  much  more  than 
superficial,  and  they  suggest  that  this  won- 
derfully successful  of  states  may  again  he 
qualified  for  national  leadership. 


GBOSVENOR  OUT  OF  CONGRESS 


Buckeye  State's  Famous  Representative  "Went  to 
the  Well  Too  Often." 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  evidence  of 
Ohio's  changed  condition  has  been  the  re- 
tirement from  Congress  of  Mr.  Gros\'euor, 
whose  long  beard  and  facile  tongue  have  long 
stood  sponsor  for  all  manner  of  things  for 
which  the  "national  machine"  was  pre- 
sumed to.  have  framed  its  demand.  Said  the 
Chicago  Tribune  concerning  Mr.  Grosverior's 
defeat : 

Lancaster,  O. — Gen.  Charles  H.  Grosvenor,  "the 
Sage  of  Athens,"  for  twenty  years  representative 
of  the  Eleventh  Ohio  district  in  congress,  where  he 
has  been  a  well  known  figure,  was  defeated  for  re- 
nomination  in  the  convention  recently.  Albert 
Douglas  of  Chillicothe  had  78  votes  against  the  20 
of  the   veteran  lawmaker. 

The  most  bitter  aspect  of  this  defeat  of  the  old 
party  leader  is  the  fact  that  his  own  county  of 
Athens  polled  its  eptire  vote  against  him,  and  not 
one  of  the  seven  counties  in  the  district  gave  Gros- 
venor its  solid  vote. 

Grosvenor 's  defeat  is  the  old  story  of  the  pitcher 
that  went  to  the  well  once  too  often.  Many  of  the 
younger  politicians  of  the  district  believed  the  old 
man  had  done  his  whole  duty  to  his  district  six 
years  ago,  and  decided  to  relieve  him,  but  Grosve- 
nor secured  renomination  under  a  promise  that  he 
would  not  ask  it  again. 

Leaders  Reckon  Without  Grosvenor.    , 

Thrice  he  was  nominated  with  that  understand- 
ing, and  the  last  time  the  arrangement  was  so 
definite  that  in  preparation  ' -for  the  .convention 
the  local  men  left  Grosvenor  out  of  the  race 
for  some  time  and  prepared  for  a  joust  between 
Douglas  and  E.  8.  Martin,  with  the  chances  in  favor 
of  the  latter,  until  he  became  ill  and  had  to  retire 
from  the  canvass. 

Then  Grosvenor,  "yielding  to  the  strong  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  him, "  as  his  ahnouncement 
said,  "changed  his  mind,'  and  became  an  active 
candidate,  hoping,  it  is  believed,  to  get  the  Martin 
following.  He  failed  to  get  it,  and  during  the  fight 
he  has  made  for  renomination  he  has  had  to  face 
the  accusation  of  being  an  ingrate  and  a  breaker  of 
faith  made  by  the  yoUnger  leaders  who  have  sup- 
planted him.        ,  . 

Grosvenor  put  up  a  hard  fight  to  stem  the  flood 
against  him.  Recently  he  made  Athens  county's 
congressional  committeeman,  John  Finsterwald,  a 
known  enemy,  postmaster  of  Athens  in  the  hope 
of  winning  him  back.  It  was  too  late.  The  Athens 
leaders  named  the  delegates  to  the  Lancaster  con- 
vention, sealed  the  list  of  names  in  an  envelope, 
and  kept  them  secret  until  the  last  minute. 


The  man  who  defeated  Grosvenor  is  53  years  old 
and  a  lawyer.  He  graduated  at  Kenyon  college  in 
1872,  and  from  the  Harvard  law  school  in  1874. 
He  was  a  presidential  elector  at  large  and  president 
of  the  Ohio  electoral  college  in  1896  and  was  de- 
feated for  the  republican  nomination  for  governor 
in  1899.  He  is  an  orator  and  has  dominated  the 
politics  of  Ross  county  for  years. 


NOT  RULED  FROM  WASHINGTON 


Ohio  Politicians  No  Longer  Directed  By  the  Ring 
at  the  Capital. 

How  comprehensive  were  the  factors  in- 
volved inth^  Grosvenor  defeat  was  shown  in 
the  fact  that  along  with  it  went  a  jirobable 
complete  rupture  of  the  intimacy  of  relation- 
ship between  Washington  and  Columbus 
which  existed  both  prior  to  and  during  the 
Hanna  regime*.  Said  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer : 

An  invitation  recently  received  By  Representa- 
tive Burton  to  address  a  committee  of  the  Ohio 
legislature  on  ballot  reform  emphasizes  the  changed 
relations  between  Washington  and  Columbus.  What- 
ever opinion  in  Ohio  may  be  as  to  the  present  gen- 
eral assembly,  it  looks  more  respectable  from  the 
Washington  viewpoint  than  its  predecessors.  Here- 
tofore Columbus  has  appealed  to  Washington,  not 
for  advice,   but  for  direction. 

In  past  years  it  has  been  possible  to  discover 
here  what  the  legislature  was  about  to  do  and  tr 
telegraph  the  discovery  to  Columbus,  Where  it  was 
often  news  to  the  state  lawmakers  themselves.  Al- 
most any  day  one  might  .glance  into  a  telephone 
booth  in  the  senate  marble  rOom  to  see  the  real 
lawmaking  power  of  Ohio,  in  the  person  of  a  United 
States  senator,  giving  orders  to  the  dummy  direc- 
tors, who  were  erroneously  supposed  by  the  people 
who  elected  them  to  do  the  lawmaking  themselves. 
The  long  distance  telephone  was  the  wire  that  eon- 
trolled  from  Washington  the  dance  of  the  puppets 
in  Columbus. 

Often,  too,  the  ruling  powers  here  haa  neither  time 
nor  ineJination  for  the^  courtesy,  of  a  telenhone  ex- 
planation. Then  they  sent  curt  messages  by  tele- 
graph. "Do  it,"  or  "Don't  do  it,"  read  these 
missives,  aiS  the  case  might  be.  Advice  or  consul- 
tation with  such  a  man  as  Theodore  E.  Burton  had 
no  place  in  this  scheme  of  things,  it  would  have 
been  a  waste  of  his  time  and  theirs  for  him  to 
address  argument  on  any  pending  legislation  to 
members  of  the  Ohio  legislature.  It  was  a  waste 
of  time  in  those  days  when  citizens  of  the  state 
appeared  before  committees  to  present  arguments 
on  pending  legislation.  For,  the  hearing  over,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  sought  the  ' '  Rev. "  M.  W. 
Hissey  or  truculent  Sam  Patterson  of  Pike  and 
asked,  "What  does  the  .old  man  say  about  it?" 
Whatever  the  "old  man"  said  "went." 

Evidence  has  not  been  lacking  that  certain  spine- 
less politicians  in.  the  present  assembly  feel  helpless 
and  lost  in  the  midst  of  conditions  that  seem  like 
chaos  to  them.  Nor  is  evidence  wanting  that  the 
junior  Ohio  senator  feels  that  ,  the  legislature  is 
making  a  colossal  mistake  in  proceeding  upon  its 
own  responsibility  when  he  is  perfectly  willing  to 
■accept  that  responsibility  for  the  members  thereof. 
So  the  long  distance  telephone  line  between  Colum- 
bus and  Washington  has  not  been  idle.    But  its  now 
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'PLAY  OUT  MORE  ROPE  UP  THAR!" 


— Cleveland  Plaindealer. 


innocent  occupation  is  assisting  the  weak  kneed  at 
Columbus  and  the  junior  senator  in  Washington  to 
comfort  each  other  with  mutual  prophesies  that  it 
will  not  always  be  thus. 


DICK  AND  FORAKER  OUT  OF  IT 


Revolt  Against  Bossism  Expected  to  Put  New- 
Senators  in  Power. 
In  further  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the 
Ohio  revolt,  is  the  following  from  the  Cleve- 
land Plaindealer,  foreshadowing  the  early 
retirement  of  Congressman  Grosvenor's  col- 
leagues. Senators  Poraker  and  Dick: 

Columbus,  O. — "With  the  clear  cut  statement  to 
the  members  of  the  general  assembly  that  the  time 
is  rapidly  coming  when  candidates  and  not  parties 
will  be  the  real  issue  and  that  the  politics  of  a 
candidate  in  municipal  elections  shall  no  more  bt 
considered  than  the  politics  of  a  man  aspiring  to 
be  an  officer  of  a  bank.  Congressman  Burton  of 
Cleveland  has  earnestly  advocated  the  passage 
of  a  ballot  reform  law  patterned  after  that  now 
in  force  in  Massachusetts  and  the  enactment  of  a 
general  mandatory  primary  law. 

Congressman  Burton  was  given  a  remarkable  re- 
ception by  both  branches  of  the  legislature.     Both 


the  senate  and  house  recessed  twenty  minutes  in 
his  honor.  The  motion  in  both  instances  was  made 
by  a  member  of  tlie  Cuyahoga  delegation.  Senator 
Ward  in  the  senate  and  Representative  Maulberger 
in  the  house.  Both  referred  to  him  as  the  biggest 
man  in  the  lower  house  of  congress. 

In  a  brief  address  to  the  house  upon  invitation 
of  Speaker  Thompson,  Congressman  Burton  urged 
individual  courage  on  the  part  of  every  member. 
He  warned  them  against  bending  like  the  twig  to 
outside  influences.  Instead  of  producing  a  dead- 
lock, he  said  the  assembly  should  take  advantage  of 
a  Democratic  senate  and  a  Republican  house  by  do- 
ing more  effective  work  for  the  state. 

A  remarkable  change  seemis  to  have  come  over 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  state,  if  the 
members  of  the  legislature  reflect  such  sentiment. 
Two  years  ago  the  Republican  party  leaders,  then 
powerful,  bluntly  told  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  treat  Mr.  Burton's  candidacy  for  TJnfted 
States  senator  as  if  it  was  a  joke.  The  lash  whistled 
and  the  mandate  of  the  Dick-Cox  alliance  was 
obeyed. 

But  now  Republican  members  from  nearly  every 
section  of  the  state  openly  declare  that  if  Mr.  Bur- 
ton would  accept  the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor  he  could  secure  it  without  an  opposing 
candidate.  The  Columbus  Dispatch,  the  leading 
Republican  evening  paper  in  central  Ohio,  greeted 
Congressman  Burton 's  appearance  by  declaring 
the  Cleveland  man  the  coming  Republican  leader  of 
the  state,  and  says  that  the  two  strongest  men  in 
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by  the  introduction  of  fresh  bills.  One  of  these, 
the  Bitter  bill,  provides  that  railroads  shall  carry, 
free  of  charge,  150  pounds  of  baggage,  which  makes 
the  present  agreement  a  matter  of  statute  law. 
Another  far-seeing  lawmaker  introduced  a  bill  re- 
quiring each  line  to  run  two  trains  each  way  each 
day.  In  addition  to  this  change  in  conditions,  the 
railroads  arc  facing  the  prospect  of  being  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  State  railroad  commission, 
appointed  by  the  governor.  Early  in  the  session 
a  measure  of  this  kind  was  introduced  by  Repre- 
senative  Wertz,  one  of  the  Attorneys  for  Maj. 
Taggart  in  the  celebrated  divorce  suit,  and  who 
comes  from  the  same  county  as  Senator  Vanover, 
author  of  the  taxation  bill.  The  reading  of  this 
bill,  after  its  printing  by  the  State,  disclosed  the 
fact  that  it  was  simply  a  copy  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  commission  act,  which  was  the  handiwork 
of  Gov.  Robert  La  Follette,  now  Senator. 


WINTER  SPORT  IN  COLUMBUS. 

— Cleveland  Plaindealer. 


Ohio  today  are  Secretary  Taft  and  Congressman 
Burton.  No  mention  is  made  of  either  Senator  Dick 
or  Senator  Foraker. 


LOWERING  THE  RAILROAD  RATE 


Legislature  Fixes  a  Maximum  of  Two  Cents  a  Mile 
for  Passenger  Service. 
Within  the  home  administration,  the  Ohio 
renovatory  process  applied  itself  to  many 
radical  and  striking  reforms,  many  of  them 
said  to  have  been  inspired  and  even  framed 
by  the  "versatile  brain"  of  the  mayor  of 
Cleveland.  One  of  the  new  measures,  and 
the  one  which  has  attracted  the  iwidest  at- 
tention, was  described  in  the  Washington 
Post  as  follows: 

With  scarcely  the  formality  of  a  hearing  and 
with  but  one  vote  in  both  branches  against  it,  the 
Freiner  bill,  reducing  the  maximum  rate  ot  fare  for 
passengers  in  the  State  from  3  cents  to  2  cents  a 
mile,  was  adopted,  and  signed  by  Gov.  Pattison 
within  ten  minutes  from  the  time  it  was  formally 
passed.  It  was  at  the  last  minute  that  the  poor 
concession  of  thirty  days  of  grace,  in  which  to  pre- 
pare  for   this   change,   was   granted. 

The  3-cent  fare  was  fixed  fifty-three  years  ago, 
and  all  the  framework  of  rates,  percentages,  etc., 
was  based  upon  that  figure.  It  can  be  readily  com- 
prehended what  a  disturbance  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  has  created.  In  their  anger,  some  of  the  rail- 
road men  cried  out,  among  them  M.  E.  Ingalls,  of 
the  Vanderbilt  lines,  and  threatened  that  the  rail- 
roads would  recompense  themLselves  by  imposing 
additional  tiurdens  upon  the  traveler  in  taking  off 
extra  trains  and  charging  for  baggage. 

The  lawmakers  very  promptly  met  these  threats 


OHIO  MAY  GET  INITIATIVE  LAW 


Senate  Bill  Provides  Plan  to  Have  People  Originate 
Legislation. 

Still  another  new  measure  which'  the  re- 
form legislature  in  Ohio  fathered  was  de- 
scribed as  follows  in  the  Chicago  Record- 
ITerald : 

Columbus,  O. — The  senate  recently  by  a  vote  of 
23  to  13  adopted  a  resolution  by  Senator  Howe  of 
Cleveland  providing  for  the  submission  to  the  peo- 
ple of  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  the 
people  to  initiate  and  to  vote  on  legislation.  To 
initiate  a  law,  petitions  for  the  same  must  be  signed 
by  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the  voters  of  the  state. 
No  law  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  except 
emergency  measures  shall  become  effective  under 
the  proposed  amendment  until  sixty  days  after  its 
passage  during  which  period  the  same  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  an  adverse  ma- 
jority shall  act  as  a  veto.  The  resolution  goes  to 
the  house. 


SEE  CRISIS  IN  INDIANA 


Republican    Leaders    Fear    Hanly's    Course    May 
Cause   Strife   in   Party. 

Ohio's. condition,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
has  been  duplicated  in  other  states  less  ac- 
customed to  national  leadership,  but  which 
sometimes  have  been  as  crucial  in  national 
elections.  One  of  these  states  is  Indiana,  of 
some  of  whose  latest  developments  the  Chi- 
cago Record-Herald  said: 

Indianapolis. — The  leading  Republican  politicians 
of  Indiana  are  in  a  state  of  mind  closely  oordering 
on  chaos.  Governor  Hanly  is  believed  to  have  de- 
cided definitely  upon  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  Secretary  of 
State  Storms.  If  the  generally  accepted  theory  of 
his  action  be  true,  the  politicians  are  looking  for 
scenes  that  may  result  in  great  harm  to  the  organi- 
zation by  forcing  an  issue  between  the  governor 
and  some  of  the  leaders.  That  there  is  a  strong  sen- 
timent in  the  state  opposed  to  pushing  the  Storms 
ease  to  extremes  is  conceded  even  by  the  governor's 
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.friends,  but  outside  of  these  tiiere  is  also  a  large 
class  opposed  to  a  special  session  of  the  legislature 
because  of  the  great  expense  that  it  will  entail. 

The  plan  credited  to  Governor  Hanly  is  worthy 
of  the  daring  of  the  man,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
in  Eepublican  circles  that  it  will  be  carried  into 
execution  unless  pressure  can  be  brought  to  pre- 
vent it. 

The  party  leaders  say  they  are  willing  to  give 
the  governor's  administration  any  indorsement  that 
he  may  wish;  that  they  approve  his  course  in  the 
Sherrick,  Ward  and  Storms  cases,  all  of  whom  had 
violated  the  law  by  lending  money  belonging  to  the 
state,  but  the  people  will  not  indorse  the  expendi- 
ture of  $75,000  or  $100,000  for  a  legislative  session 
to  impeach  a  man  who  is  square  witii  the  state  in 
everything   except    about    $2,500,   which    he    claims 


officer  is  repugnant  to  many,  and  especially  to  the 
secretary's  friends. 

In  addition  to  the  impeachment  of  Storms  the 
governor  has  determined  that  a  2-cent  railroad  rate 
bill  shall  be  passed,  and  that  a  law  shall  be  enacted 
for  the  better  protection  of  public  funds  in  the 
hands  of  state  and  county  officers.  It  is  his  in- 
tention to  have  both  of  these  measures  introduced 
at  the  special  session. 


LOSES  RAILROADS,  WINS  PEOPLE 


Governor  Warner  of  Michigan  Ijkely  to  Profit  by 
Fight   for  Increased   Taxes. 
Michigan,  always  as  strongly  a  "banner" 


SHAME! 


-Cleveland    Plaindealer. 


is  his  under  a  construction  of  the  statute  which  the 
governor  denies.  The  proper  place  to  decide  this 
legal  difference,  they  say,  is  in  the  courts,  and  not 
in  the  legislature. 

Though  Storms  has  been  guilty  of  lending  money 
not  his  own,  they  argue,  he  is  not  a  defaulter,  and 
to  call  the  legislature  together  to  impeach  him  for 
what  every  state  officer  has  done  for  years  savors 
of  persecution  and  ought  not  to  be  pe'rmitted.  At 
the  same  time,  though,  they  feel  that  they  cannot 
go  before  the  people  of  the  state  on  a  platform  that 
refuses  indorsement  of  the  governor,  and  but  for 
the  effect  that  it  would  have  on  the  legislature,  if 
it  is  called  in  special  session,  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  But  the  idea  of  using  the  convention 
to   coerce   the   legislature   into   impeaching   a   state 


Republican  state  as  Ohio,  and  the  home  of 
many  notable  public  men,  has  been  under- 
going the  same  alteration  also,  although 
more  quietly  and  less  to  the  public  know- 
ledge. Something  of  what  has  been  happen- 
ing within  its  borders  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Lansing,  Mich. — Ate  sudden  as  the  midwinter 
changes  of  climate  in  Michigan  is  the  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  railroad  interests  toward  (Governor 
Warner.  The  causes  leading  to  this  change,  how- 
ever, are  winning  him  favor  with  the  people  of  the 
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state,  and  will  undoubtedly  add  to  his  popularity 
when  the  time  comes  to  choose  a  governor  again. 

Governor  Warner  was  admittedly  elected  with  the 
help  of  the  railroads.  It  has  been  freely  asserted 
that  they  contributed  large  sums  to  his  campaign, 
and  evidences  of  the  governor's  desire  to  give  the 
railroads  what  has  been  denominated  as  fair  treat- 
ment have  not  been  wanting.  He  approved  the 
Galbraith  law,  giving  the  board  of  railway  asses- 
sors power  to  equalize  between  railroad  assessments 
and  the  assessments  of  general  property,  which  was 
favored  by  the  railroad  lobby,  and  the  bill  was 
signed  by  him  in  disregard  of  the  advice  of  the  at- 
torney general  and  other  prominent  officials  and 
citizens.  He  appointed  a  new  tax  commission  not 
unfavorable  to  the  railroads,  and  reappointed  T.  W. 
Atwood  commissioner  of  railroads. 

But  the  governor  has  not  fallen  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  railroad  managers.  In  fact,  he  has 
taken  a  decided  stand  for  fair  play  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  state,  and  to  all  appearances 
has  thrown  aside  the  chains  which  have  held  him 
down. 

The  cause  of  the  political  divorcement  is  to  be 
found  in  the  assessment  of  the  railroad  properties 
by  the  tax  commission.  Railroad  taxes  were  re- 
duced $300,000  by  the  application  of  the  Galbraith 
rate  law,  in  addition  to  a  reduction  of  $425,000  last 
year  by  reason  of  a  decreased  assessment.  Gov- 
ernor Warner  promptly  notified  the  members  of  his 
state  tax  commission  that  he  would  not  submit  to 
such  a  reduction,  nor,  in  fact,  to  any  reduction.  He 
expressed  a  willingness  to  treat  the  railroad  in- 
terests fairly,  but  insisted  that  the  assessment  was 
not  equitable  and  that  it  should  be  increased,  either 
by  the  application  of  a  different  rate  of  taxation  or 
by  increased  assessment. 

In  his  effort  to  secure  a  more  equitable  assess- 
ment the  governor  received  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  Attorney  General  Bird,  with  the  result  that  ex- 
perts were  employed  and  a  showing  made  that  the 
railroad  properties  were  greatly  underassissed.  In 
the  meantime  action  was  taken  to  nave  the  Gal- 
baith  law  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

It  follows  that  the  railroad  interests  were  indig- 
nant. An  attorney  for  the  Pere  Marquette  Rail- 
road, in  an  interview  with  the  governor,  asserted 
that  he  should  keep  his  hands  off  the  tax  commis- 
sion, and  was  met  with  the  reply  that  if  the  rail- 
roads would  do  the  same  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty. The  attorney  then  threatened  the  governor 
with  defeat  at  the  next  election.     The  answer  was: 

"It  doesn't  matter.  You  cannot  interfere  with 
me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  to  tne  state.  You 
may  do  your  worst.  If  you  put  any  money  into  my 
campaign  you  did  it  without  my  knowledge  and  be- 
cause you  were  afraid  of  the  man  who  was  oppos- 
ing my  nomination,  not  because  you  had  any  reason 
to  expect  favors  from  me.  My  hands  are  clean  and 
I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not  care  what 
you  do." 


TRYING  TO  STEAL  COLBY'S  THUNDER 


New  Jersey  Republican  Leaders  Attempt  to  Direct 
Sentiment  Which  They  Cannot  Oppose. 

As  Ohio  has  been  known  as  the  "mother 
of  the  Presidents, ' '  so  New  Jersey  has  become 
known  as  the  "mother  of  the  trusts";  but 
that  does  not  seem  to  have  deterred  the  state 
from  responding  to  the  current  drift  toward 


purer  government  and  less  commercial  boss- 
ism.  Last  month's  summaries  chronicled  the 
state's  movement  against  the  Standard  Oil. 
This  month  the  following  account  of  the 
continued  fight  of  young  Colby  for  equitable 
taxation  shows  the  extent  to  which  popular 
sentiment  is  aroused  and  active.  Said  the 
New  York  Evening  Post : 

Trenton,  N.  J. — Although  the  equal  taxation  meais- 
ure  which  passed  the  House  recently  by  the  vote 
of  every  member  present  was  not  the  one  introduced 
by  the  Colby  reformers,  its  passage  is  none  the  less 
a  victory  for  the  young  senator  from  Essex  and 
his  supporters. 

When  Mr.  Colby  carried  Esisex  last  fall  by  a 
larger  plurality  than  even  Gov.  Stokes  received  in 
the  phenomenal  Roosevelt  year,  the  State  leaders 
suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  reform  move- 
ment would  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  No  one 
realized  this  fact  more  than  State  Comptroller  Frank 
O.  Briggs,  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  who  considers  himself  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  governorship  when  Edward  G.  Stokes  relin- 
quishes it  in  January,  1908. 

He  saw  that  should  the  Colby  movement  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  bosses  who  had  made  possible  the 
corporate  domination  which  has  oppressed  New 
Jersey  for  so  many  years,  spread  over  the  State,  as 
it  bade  fair  to  do,  all  his  chances  of  becoming  gov- 
ernor would  vanish.  As  head  of  the  State  organiza- 
tion, he  sent  to  all  the  Republican  county  chairmen 
for  promulgation  in  their  respective  bailiwicks  a 
letter  in  which  it  was  promised  that  the  Republican 
party  would  relieve  the  people  of  the  burdens  which 
oppressed  them  by  passing  a  law  compelling  the 
railroads  to  pay  the  same  tax  on  their  property  as 
the  individual  does.  So,  throwing  overboard  their 
lifelong  friends,  the  railroads,  the  Republican  lead- 
er in  the  House,  Randolph  Perkins  of  Union,  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  the  taxation  of  the  main 
stem  of  railroad  property.  On  the  same  night  the 
Colbv  men  presented  their  measure,  which  differed 
in  detail  from  the  Administration  uill.  Mr.  Per- 
kins' bill  provifled  that  the  property  should  be 
taxed  by  the  State  Board  of  Assessors  at  an  average 
of  the  local  rate,  and  the  proceeds  turned  into  the 
State  Treasury,  while  the  Colby  bill  provided  that 
it  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  each  municipality  in  which 
it  is  located  for  the  sole  use  of  that  municipality. 

As  the  Perkins  bill  makes  the  railroad  pay  taxes 
on  their  main  stem  property,  the  principle  for  which 
the  Colby  men  contended,  to  the  reformers  belong 
the  victory.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  bill  as  far 
as  it  goes,  as  there  is  only  a  difference  of  $606  be- 
tween the  amount  raised  by  the  two  measures.       ' 


UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF  POLITICS. 

Croesus,  though  ambitious  for  political  prefer- 
ment, had  about  made  up  his  mind  that  public  office 
was  not  for  sucl)  as  he. 

"There's  a  popular  prejudice  against  rich  men," 
he   said. 

The   committee  whispered  apart  for  a  little. 

"Sir,"  said  their  spokesman,  at  length,  "we 
advise  you  not  to  give  up." 

"No?"  said  Croesus.     ."What   then?" 

"Give  down,"  said  the  committee,  as  with  one 
voice. 

Such,  it  is  believed,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  fund. 
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KEEPING   THE   POT   BOILING. 


-Cleveland  Plaindealer. 


EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  CZAR 


Russian  Autocrat  Declared  by  Stead  to  Have  Thrown  Off 

the   Control    of    the    Bureaucracy   and    Become 

Most  Active  Liberal  in  the  Empire 


The  last  issue  of  the  Pandex  included  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, so  far  from  being  the  supporter  of  the 
reactionary  elements  in  the  empire,  had  be- 
come one  of  the  most  active  and  insistent  of 
the  reforming  factors.  It  was  representeil 
that  he  was  even  impatient  with  Witte.  In 
confirmation  of  this  point  of  view  now  ap- 
pears a  long  correspondence  from  W.  T. 
Stead,  the  great  English  journalist,  dated 
as  long  ago  as  last  September  but  published 
for  the  first  time  in  America  only  within  the 
past  two  weeks.     Mr.  Stead  was  originally 


one  of  the  yoiing  Czar's  most  ardent  de- 
fenders. He  claimed  that  Nicholas  was  pro- 
gressive, generous  and  utterly  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  party  which  enslaved  the 
lower  classes  and  prevented  the  spreatl  of 
liberty  and  education.  That  he  is  ready  to 
make  good  a  view  which  the  events  of  11;e 
war  temporarily  eclipsed  is  important  and 
significant.  Said  the  New  York  Sun,  quot- 
ing from  the  London  Times : 

Moscow. — The  emancipation  of  tlie  serfs  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II  is  one  of  the  great  landmarks 
of  human  progress  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
emancipation  of  Nicholas  II,  which  is  about  to  be 
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achieved  by  the  Duma,  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  liberty  in  our  time.  By  freeing  the 
Czar  from  tjie  limitations  which  have  hitherto  im- 
paired his  usefulness  it  will  liberate  a  force  which 
will  sweep  away  obstacles  at  present  insurmount- 
able. It  will  be  a  glad  day  for  the  Russian  people 
when  Nicholas  II,  released  from  the  closely  watched 
slavery  which  is  mocked  by  the  label  of  autocratic 
power,  is  free  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of 
his  people. 

It  is  no  paradox  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
Czar  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the 
Russian  crisis.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  which  the 
Duma  has  been  devised  to  secure.  Any  one  who 
looks  below  the  surface  of  things,  whether  under 
the  placidity  of  St.  Petersburg  or  the  storms  of 
Poland  and  tne  Caucasus,  will  speedily  discover  that 
this  is  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  the  .situation. 
The  troubles  come  from  the  fact  that  the  nation  has  ■ 
practically  lost  all  touch  with  its  ruler,  who  has 
been,  and  still  is,  virtually  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  in  his  name  have  been  waging  war 
upon  his  subjects.  There  seems  something  absurd 
in  associating,  even  in  metaphor,  the  slight  and 
graceful  figure  of  the  Emperor  with  the  brawny 
limbs  and  massive  bulk  of  the  Hebrew  Hercules. 
But  as  autocrat  Nicholas  II  may  not  ineptly  be 
compared  to  Samson,  who,  when  blinded  and  cap- 
tive, was  made  to  grind  the  corn  of  the  Philistines. 
But  if  his  present  postal  address  is  Samson  Agon- 
istes,  Peterhof,  when  the  Duma  is  established  it 
will  be  Samson  Triumphans.  Of  course  the  cruel 
and  bitter  reality  of  things  is  carefully  concealed. 

The  modern  representatives  of  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines,  taught  by  the  experience  of  their  pre- 
decessors, do  not  bring  their  blinded  captive  out  of 
his  prison  house  in  order  that  he  may  make  them 
sport.  The  Emperor  is  treated  with  all  the  outer 
ceremonial  of  respect  and  homage  as  if  he  still 
really  sat  a  free  man  upon  the  Russian  throne.  Of 
titles  and  the  gorgeous  livery  of  empire  he  lacks 
nothing.  Occasionally — once  in  a  term  of  years — 
by  a  sudden  and  unwonted  exercise  of  will,  the 
imperial  captive  asserts  this  right  to  command  and 
to  be  obeyed.  But  the  toils  close  silently  and 
swiftly  around  him,  and  the  brief  hour  of  authority 
is  forgotten  in  the  years  of  bondage.  For  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour  the  Emperor  grinds 
on,  unhasting  and  unresting,  in  the  prison  house 
of  empire,  and  long  before  his  allotted  stint  of  work 
is  done  his  strength  and  time  are  exhausted,  and 
he  has  neither  leisure  nor  cnergv  in  whicn  to  grasp 
his  sceptre.  But  at  last  he  is  beginning  to  discover 
that  they  have  given  him  a  treadmill  instead  of  a 
throne.  The  discovery  is  likely  to  have  very  mo- 
mentous results. 

Of  the  Czar  it  may  be  written,  as  of  Samson  in 
the  Book  of  Judges,  that  "the  Philistines  took  him 
and  put  out  his  eyes  and  brought  hi-n  down  to 
Gaza  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass,  and  he 
did  grind  in  the  prison  house."  And  this  evil  deed 
was  done  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign,  before 
even  he  was  crowned.  The  loving  loyalty  of  his 
subjects  is  the  free  air  in  which  a  sovereign  lives. 
That  loving  loyalty  was  his  when  his  father  died. 
But  it  was  filched  from  him  almost  before  the  re- 
mains of  Alexander  III  liad  been  laid  in  the  tomb. 
Nicholas  II  to  be  Pitied. 

It  is  an  old  story  in  Russia  how  the  deed  was 
done.  But  the  memory  still  blisters  and  burns. 
Only  last  night,  at  the  meeting  in  Prince  Dolgo- 
Tould's  house,  I  heard  again  and  again  the  stinging 
and  scorching  words  in  which  the  Russians  referred 
to  that  fatal  day  when,  as  if  the  victim  of  some 
baleful  spell,  Nicholas  II  flung  away  the  proffered 
affection  of  his  people,  and  surrendered  himself  to 


the  hands  of  their  foes.  It  was  a  man  of  Tver,  one 
whose  address  eleven  years  ago  had  been  made  the 
pretext  for  trampling  on  the  hopes  of  the  people  as 
"idiotic  dreams,"  who  took  his  revenge  recently 
by  deriding  as  dreams  not  less  idiotic  the  optimist 
expectation  that  the  Duma  would  heal  the  breach 
between  the  Sovereign  and  his  people.  Yet  when 
the  facts  are  fully  known — and  it  is  only  last 
month  they  were  brought  to  the  light  of  day — it  is 
clear  that  no  one  was  more  to  be  pitied  in  the 
whole  tragic  business  than  the  Emperor  nimself. 

When  Nicholas  II  came  to  the  throne  he  was  a 
young  man  of  26 — a  raw  and  inexperienced  youth, 
unaccustomed  to  the  exercise  of  responsible  author- 
ity, but  given  to  indulge  in  idealistic  aspirations 
as  to  what  he  might  be  able  to  do  for  Russia.  1 
remember  hearing  from  Mr.  Heath,  who  was  his 
English  tutor,  how  once,  when  reading  in  Scott's 
"Lady  of  the  Lake"  how  the  Scots  at  Stirling 
cried  "Long  live  the  people's  King,  King  James," 
Nicholas's  face  flushed  as  he  exclaimed,  "The  peo- 
ple 's  King,  that  is  the  King  that  I  should  like  to 
be."  But  when  the  premature  death  of  his  father 
summoned  him  to  the  throne,  he  was  weighed  down, 
not  unnaturally,  by  a  sense  of  his  own  incapacity  to 
step  at  once  into  the  great  position  of  Alexander 
III.  Naturally  modest  and  retiring,  he  had  never 
pushed  himself  forward.  The  overshadowing  per- 
sonalities of  his  parents  did  not  leave  much  room 
for  the  development  of  much  independence  of  char- 
acter. Hence,  when  Nicholas  became  Emperor  he 
naturally  clung  to  the  old  advisers  of  his  father, 
the  veteran  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  distrusted 
his  own  judgment.  Diffident,  shy,  and  intensely 
conscious  of  his  own  lack  of  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  his  new  post,  he  almost  oi  necessity  did 
as  he  was  told.  It  was  at  this  moment,  when  he 
was  preoccupied,  as  are  all  debutants,  with  a  ner- 
vous dread  lest  he  should  make  some  dreadful  faux 
pas  in  his  attempt  to  perform  the  ceremonial  duties 
of  his  position,  that  the  Philistines  fell  upon  him 
and  carried  him  off  into  captivity. 

It  was  done  in  this  wise.  All  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  nobles  mingling  with  peasants,  dele- 
gates from  tne  Zemstvos,  with  the  Mayors  of  great 
cities,  were  gathered  together  in  January,  1894,  in 
the  Winter  Palace  to  greet  their  new  Sovereign. 
Such  a  scene  of  loyal  enthusiasm  had  not  been  wit- 
nessed in  Russia  in  the  lifetime  oi  a  generation. 
The  reign  of  Alexander  III  had  been  inaugurated 
by  assassination,  and  throughout  its  course  its 
watchword  had  been  repression.  The  advent  of  a 
new  and  youthful  Emperor  had  revived  the  hopes 
of  the  nation.  The  assemblage  in  the  Winter  Palace 
was  composed  of  men  boiling  over  with  enthusiasm, 
full  of  exuberant  loyalty,  prepared  to  welcome  with 
effusive  gratitude  a  single  kind  and  generous  word 
from  the  lips  of  the  new  monarch.  When  Nicholas 
II  entered  tne  hall  a  profound  stillness  fell  upon 
the  throng.  Advancing  into  their  midst,  he  stopped, 
and.  standing  hnt  in  hand,  he  spoke  to  his  subjects 
in  clear,  ringing  tones.  At  first  he  used  the  ordi- 
nary word  of  courtesy,  but  when  he  declared  in 
words  that  bit  like  fire  into  the  hearts  of  his 
audience  that  the  hopes  which  some  oj.  ldc  Zemstvos 
had  expressed  were  idiotic  dreams,  and  that  he  was 
resolved  to  maintain  intact  his  autocratic  power, 
it  was  a  set  lesson  learned  by  rote,  and  spoken 
with  the  mechanical  precision  of  a  phonograph. 
When  it  was  over  the  Emperor  turned  and  left  the 
hall  with  all  the  relief  of  a  schoolboy  who  .lad  spok- 
en his  piece  and  finished  his  lesson. 
A  Fatal  Speech. 

Far  otherwise  was  it  with  those  who  had  heard 
his  harsh  and  chiding  words.  As  they  listened  a 
chill    struck   to   their   hearts.      At   first   they   could 
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hardly  believe  their  ears.  Could  it  actually  be  that 
tlje  Emperor,  when  tney  had  asked  for  bread,  had 
given  them  a  stone?  They  looked  at  each  other 
with  bewilderment.  "Idiotic  dreams!" — such  a 
wounding  phrase  could  surely  not  be  the  only  re- 
sponse of  the  young  sovereign  to  their  Russian 
hearts!  Before  they  could  quite  realize  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  revelation,  the  Emperor  was  gone, 
amid  the  faint  hurrahs  of  a  handtul  of  courtiers. 
Then  the  silence  broke,  and  a  great  lamentation, 
not  unmixed  with  angry  and  resentful  words,  filled 
the  hall. 

What  a  churlish  response  it  had  been  that  they 
had  heard.  Vvhy  had  he  given  them  evil  for  good, 
and  answered  blessing  by  a  curse?  There  were 
tears  in  many  eyes,  bitter  reproach  in  many  voices, 
and  heavy  sadness  in  every  heart  as  they  slowly 
dispersed.  ' '  I  have  served  his  grandfather,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  II,"  said — nay,  almost  sobbed 
— an  aged  General,  as  he  slowly  descended  the 
stairs.  "I  have  served  his  father,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  III,  and  now  I  am  insulted  by  a  boy 
like  that." 

It  was  as  in  olden  time,  when  the  Children  of 
Israel  cried,  "What  portion  have  we  in  David? 
We  have  none  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse,"  but 
the  Russians  raised  no  rebellious  cry,  "To  your 
tents,  O  Israel!"  They  went  home  feeling  they 
had  lost  one  of  the  cherished  illusions  of  their 
life.     They  had  lost  the  Emperor  of  their  dreams. 

If  the  effect  of  that  blighting  speech  was  evil 
in  the  nation,  it  had  still  more  disastrous  results 
for  the  Emperor.  The  words  which  had  been  put 
into  his  mouth  operated  like  one  of  the  magic 
formulae  which,  in  fairy  tales,  suddenly  transform 
a  palace  into  a  prison  and  banish  the  hero  far  away 
into  the  heart  of  an  enchanted  forest,  where  he  must 
sleep  unseen  until  the  hour  of  his  deliverance. 
From  that  moment  he  was  a  helpless  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  his  Ministers.  He  had  alienated  the  only 
force  which  would  have  given  him  strength  to  as- 
sert himself  against  the  bureaucracy,  and  it  is  only 
now  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  his  escape  from 
their  toils. 

The  true  story  of  how  the  Emperor  was  made  to 
utter  that  fatal  speech  was  told  me  when  I  was 
in  St.  Petersburg  by  one  who  had  in  his  hands  all 
the  documents  relating  to  the  incident.  When 
Nicholas  II  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  various 
Zemstvos  and  Provincial  Governments  throughout 
Russia  presented  loyal  addresses.  Among  others, 
the  men  of  Tver  approached  the  throne  with  a  me- 
morial which  was  full  of  loyalty,  although  not  ex- 
pressed with  such  exuberance  of  Asiatic  adulation 
as  was  adopted  by  other  memorialists.  But  in  this 
address  from  Tver  there  was  one  line  whicn  caught 
the  eye  and  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Czar.  It  contained  the  expression  of  a  humble 
hope  that  the  Emperor  would  see  to  it  that  the 
authority  of  the  law  was  enforced  throughout  Rus- 
sia equally  upon  his  servants  as  upon  his  subjects. 
To  suggest  that  an  official  who  imagines  himself  to 
be  a  little  autocrat,  and  as  such  as  much  above  the 
law  as  the  Emperor  himself,  should  be  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  the  law  equally  with  the  other 
subjects  of  the  Czar  seemed  to  the  Ministers  as  lit- 
tle short  of  uiaspnemy.  The  speech  which  tney  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Czar  was  their  revenge. 

The  way  in  which  they  prepared  it  was  charac- 
teristic. If  the  Emperor  had  been  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise his  own  unbiased  judgment — all  untrained 
and  inexperienced  though  he  was — he  would  have 
had  enough  sense  to  write  upon  the  margin  of  the 
Tver  petition,  "I  quite  agree,"  or  "Quite  right," 
or  some  other  of  these  brief  and  pregnant  phrases 
by  which   he  is  wont  to  express  on  the  margin  of 


State  papers  what  he  thinks  of  their  contents. 
There  was,  of  course,  the  chance  that  amid  the  whirl 
of  the  business  that  had  to  be  attended  to,  and 
among  the  masses  of  other  addresses,  the  Emperor 
might  overlook  the  address  from  Tver,  or  even 
if  he  read  it  he  might  overlook  the  fatal  signifi- 
cance of  the  passage  w4iich  offended  tnem.  But  the 
Tehinovniks  could  not  risk  any  chance.  So  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  whom,  justly  or  un- 
justly, is  associated  the  sinister  figure  of  the  Pro- 
curator General  of  the  Holy  Synod,  decided  that  it 
would  be  safer  to  keep  the  address  altogetner  hid- 
den from  the  eye  of  the  Emperor.  And  this  is  the 
way  in  which  they  did  it.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  drew  up  a  report  upon  the  address,  in 
which  he  assured  the  Emperor  that  it  was  couched 
in  such  seditious  language  as  to  render  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  him  to  lay  it  before  the  eye 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty.  It  also  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that,  in  replying  to  the  memorialists,  he  should 
put  his  foot  down  upon  the  rebellious  spirit  prevail- 
ing in  many  Zemstvos  by  asserting  his  determina- 
tion to  maintain  intact  his  autocratic  power. 

A  Truce  with  the  People. 

Therefore  Nicholas  II  was  advised — compelled 
would  be  the  more  accurate  word — by  authority  of 
the  old  and  trusted  Ministers  of  his  father  to  make 
the  speech  whicu,  by  destroying  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  his  people,  handed  him  over  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  the  Tchinovnik.  It  was  only  within  the 
last  few  weeks  that  this  report  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  on  the  Tver  petition  has  been  unearthed 
from  the  archives.  But  the  evidence  is  now  com- 
plete. 

That  was  eleven  years  ago.  Never  a  year  has 
passed  without  some  of  the  fatal  consequences  of 
that  day  of  evil  counsel  making  themselves  felt. 
Now  the  situation  is  reversed.  In  1894  the  people 
against  whom  the  executive  Government  nad  been 
waging  war  flocked  to  the  Winter  Palace  eagerly 
offering  peace.  They  hoisted  the  white  Hag  and 
eagerly  looked  for  the  response  from  the  throne. 
Their  loyal  overtures  were  spurned,  and  ' '  idiotic 
dreams"  was  the  Emperor's  answer  to  their  hum- 
ble prayers.  In  19'05  the  sovereign,  in  his  ukase 
of  August  6,  approaches  his  people  with  overtures 
of  peace.  Under  the  white  flag  of  conciliation  and 
of  peace  he  offers  them  more,  much  more,  than  they 
asked  eleven  years  before.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  first  impulse  of  many  of  his  subjects,  smart- 
ing under  the  arbitrary  regime  of  Gen.  Trepoff, 
should  be  to  respond  as  the  Czar  responded  eleven 
years  ago  and  to  reject  as  "idiotic  dreams"  the 
imperial  aspirations  for  a  close  co-operative  union 
between  the  Czar  and  his  subjects?  But  resentment 
is  an  evil  counselor.  The  disposition  to  boycott 
the  Duma  has  already  passed,  and  it  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  the  Russian  Liberals  if  at  the  coming 
election  the  nation  does  not  send  its  wisest  and  best 
to  share  the  burden  heretofore  borne  alone  by  the 
autocrat. 

It  was  a  great  misfortune  for  Russia  that  the 
Emperor  was  thus,  from  the  very  first  day  of  his 
accession,  severed  from  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  his  people.  Even  if  he  had  possessed  the  iron 
will  of  Peter  the  Great  he  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  bear  up  against  the  immense  dead 
weight  of  the  administrative  machine  without  be- 
ing able  constantly  to  call  in  to  his  support  the 
national  enthusiasm  and  the  will  of  his  people. 
Nicholas  II  IS  not  a  Peter  the  Great,  nor  even  an 
Alexander  ill,  and  it  is  a  very  great  blessing  for 
Russia  that  he  is  not.  The  very  worst  kind  of  sov- 
ereign for  Russia  in  the  present  formative  period 
of  her  growth  would  have  been  a  masterful  dicta- 
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tor  of  iron  will,  with  an  unshakable  resolution  to 
enforce  his  own  personal  views  upon  the  nation. 
If  you  wish  to  survive  when  living  in  the  earth- 
quake zone  it  is  better  to  live  in  a  wooden  hut 
than  in  a.  marble  palace.  When  the  history  of  these 
times  comes  to  be  written  it  will  probably  be  dis- 
covered that  ISIicholas  II  was  more  useful  to  Russia 
because  of  the  very  defects  and  shortcomings  for 
which  he  is  now  so  often  blamed  than  because  of 
the  really  admirable  qualities  which  he  undoubtedly 
possesses.  The  reason  why  these  good  qualities 
are  not  more  universally  recognized  is  because  his 
light  has  been  hidden  under  a  bushel.  He  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  play  his  true  role  of  Czar.  Tribune 
of  his  people,  captured  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign  by  the  administrative  machine,  he  has  been 
reduced  malgre  lui,  to  the  position  of  the  first 
Tchinovnik  in  the  land  oyer  which  he  is  supposed 
to  reign.  From  this  position  of  compulsory  servi- 
tude he  will  be  rescued  by  the  Duma.  When  Nich- 
olas II  comes  face  to  face  with  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  Eussias  it  will  be  a  day  of 
pleasant  surprises  on  both  sides. 

The  Emperor  will  be  amazed  to  find  how  rich 
and  varied  are  the  capacities  of  those  unofiicial 
classes  now  for  the  first  time  called  to  his  councils. 
And  the  members  of  the  Duma  will  be  not  less 
surprised  to  discover  how  highly  endowed  is  their 
sovereign  for  playing  his  proper  role  at  the  head  of 
the  State.  If  it  were  not  that  omne  ignotum  horri- 
ble est  it  would  be  difficult  to  credit  what  an  extra- 
ordinary tissue  of  baseless  calumnies  has  been  spun 
around  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  Even  Count 
Tolstoy,  the  most  famous  of  his  contemporaries,  has 
not  hesitated  to  declare  in  your  columns  that  he 
"knew"  he  was  a  man  below  the  average  level  of 
culture  and  intelligence.  If  Count  Tolstoy  had  ever 
met  the  Emperor  to  talk  with  him  as  man  to  man, 
he  would  never  have  made  so  false  an  assertion. 
The  liberty  which  a  great  Christian  teacher  permits 
himself  to  bear  false  witness  against  his  neighbor, 
when  that  neighbor  has  the  misfortune  to  be  his 
sovereign,  degenerates  into  license  in  the  hands  of 
less  scrupulous  gossipers.  I  have  Deen  assured  that 
the  Emperor  was  a  very  stupid,. ignorant,  and  even 
half-witted  man,  who  reads  nothing,  knows  noth- 
ing, and  spends  his  life  in  terror.  I  have  been 
told  that  he  was  a  nervous  wreck,  that  his  hair 
had  turned  gray,  and  that  his  face  was  haggard 
with  wrinkles  ploughed  by  care.  He  has  been  rep- 
resented as  false,  treacherous,  cunningj  and  heaven 
knows  what.  So  the  old  hag  Rumor  spins  her 
spider  web  of  calumny  round  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  until  the  Czar,  to  many  of  his  subjects, 
has  completely  disappeared,  and  has  been  replaced 
by  a  kind  of  mythic  monster  who  is  only  saved 
from  being  a  hobgoblin  by  the  consciousness  that 
he  is  impotent  to  harm. 

The  Czar  "In  a  Cage." 

The  people  who  say  these  things  and  the  still 
greater  number  who  believe  them  will  be  somewhat 
rudely  surprised  when  the  Duma  releases  Nicholas 
II  from  his  prison  house  and  restores  him  to  his 
proper  place  as  the  Czar-tribune  of  a  loyal  and  self- 
governing  people.  For,  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
and  to  speak  only  of  the  externals,  there  is  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  the  popular  legend  as  to  the 
physical  weakness  or  nervous  prostration  of  the 
Emperor.  It  was  six  years  since  I  had  seen  him. 
And  such  six  years!  But  when  he  greeted  me  at 
Peterhof  a  fortnight  since  he  did  not  seem  to  have 
aged  a  day  since  I  bade  him  good-bye  at  Tsarskoe 
Selo  on  the  eve  of  The  Hague  Conference  in  1899. 
His  step  was  as  light,  his  carriage  as  erect,  his 
expression    as    alert.      His    brow    bore    no    lines    of 


haggard  care.  I  could  not  see  a  gray  hair  on  his 
head.  His  spirits  were  as  high,  his  courage  as  calm, 
and  his  outlook  as  cheerful  as  ever.  The  last  time 
I  had  seen  him  he  was  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest 
victory  of  his  reign.  I  was  now  meeting  him  on  the 
morrow  of  his  worst  reverse.  But  the  man  was 
exactly  the  same.  He  might  simply  have  returned 
instantly  from  the  door  that  had  been  closed  six 
years  before  to  repeat  his  adieu.  You  may,  there- 
fore, once  for  all,  dismiss  all  the  stories  as  to  the 
Emperor 's  physical  weakness  as  simple  fudge. 

The  question  as  to  his  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
facts  of  the  situation  with  which  he  has  to  deal  is 
one  upon  which  only  those  who  are  admitted  to 
the  intimacy  of  his  councils  can  speak  with  author- 
ity. It  is  one,  however,  upon  which  tho^e  who 
have  never  heard  him  speak  are  often  the  most  con- 
fident. I  can  speak  with  some  confidence  on  this 
matter,  although  it  is  one  on  which  it  ought  not  to 
be  necessary  to  speak  at  all.  But  I  have  seen  many 
men,  crowned  and  uncrowned,  in  the  course  of  a 
tolerably  long  and  varied  journalistic  career.  I 
have  had  four  opportunities  of  talking  with  Nich- 
olas II.  Altogether  I  have  spent  four  and  a  half 
hours  alone  with  him.  Our  conversation  never 
flagged.  It  did  not  turn  upon  the  weather,  but 
upon  serious  topics  both  at  home  and  abroad  in 
which  I  was  intimately  concerned  and  intensely 
interested.  Hence  I  have'  at  least  had  ample  ma- 
terial for  forming  a  judgment,  and  few  people 
have  had  more  of  the  experience  of  contemporaries 
necessary  to  compare  my  impressions.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have  seldom  in  the 
course  of  thirty  years  met  any  man  so  quick  in  the 
uptake,  so  bright  in  his  mental  perception,  so  sym- 
pathetic in  his  understanding,  or  one  possessing 
a  wider  range  of  intellectual  interest.    Neither  have 

I  ever  met  any  one  man  or  woman  who  impressed 
me  more  with  the  crystalline  sincerity  of  his  soul. 

Of  his  personal  charm,  of  his  quick  sense  of 
humor,  of  the  genial  sense  of  good-fellowship  by 
which  he  puts  you  at  once  at  your  ease  I  do  not 
need  to  speak.  But  these  smaller  things  often 
count  for  much  in  the  intercourse  between  a  sov- 
ereign and  his  subjects. 

Nicholas  II  is  a  man  of  quick  intellect  and  lofty 
ideals  who  is  kept  in  a  cage.  He  chafes  against 
its  bars.  Continually  he  longs  for  liberty,  and  in 
his  efforts  to  evade  the  unrelenting  tyranny  of  the 
machine  he  has  had  recourse  to  expedients  which 
have  irritated  his  jailers  and  filled  the  mouths  of 
his  enemies  with  reproaches.  He  has  from  time  to 
time  admitted  to  his  intimacy  outside  counselors 
• — some  wise,  others  unwise,  and  one  or  two  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  his  confidence — and  through 
them  he  has  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  truth  about 
the  out-of-door  world  from  which  he  is  secluded. 
His  selection  ot  these  men  has  always  been  resented 
by  the  official  world,  but  the  prisoner  felt  all  the 
delight  of  a  captive  in  evading  the  vigilance  of  his 
custodians.  Hence  the  accusation  sometimes  heard 
of  his  being  ruse,  which  arises  from  the  natural 
desire  of  a  captive  to  escape  occasionally  from  be- 
ing a  mere  Tchinovnik  and  to  play  Tribune,  as  it 
were,  by  deputy.  But  the  massive  cogwheels  of 
the  machine  in  their  monotonous  round  speedily 
close  the  chinks,  and  the  Deputy  Tribune  returning 
from  his  mission  finds  that  the  Tchinovniks'  have 
once  more  absorbed  the  Czar. 

Liberal  Intentions  Thwarted. 

Apart  from  these  irregular  attempts  of  Nicholas 

II  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  unofficial 
world,  there  are  not  wanting  instances  which  show 
that  the  Czar  possesses  more  capacity  than  any 
of  his  Ministers.     It  was  to  his  own  personal  initia- 
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live,  persisted  in  despite  the  skeptical  sneers  of 
many  of  his  Ministers,  that  the  world  owes  the  In- 
ternational 'High  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague.  It 
was  he  also  who  withstood  all  the  efforts  made  by 
the  enemies  of  England  to  embroil  Russia  in  war 
with  us  during  the  Boer  war.  It  was  he,  again, 
who,  almost  single-handed,  saved  Eussia  from  hav- 
ing to  pay  an  indemnity  to  Japan.  His  most  im- 
portant Ministers  urged  him  "to  pay  an  indemnity. 
The  Czar  absolutely  refused  to  sanction  what  would, 
in  his  opinion,  constitute  a  precedent  for  the  levy- 
ing of  international  blackmail.  In  the  negotiations 
that  preceded  the  war  the  Czar  had  given  his  ad- 
hesion in  writing  to  a  proposal  to  submit  the  Ko- 
rean question  to  The  Hague  Tribunal.  But  for 
the  fatal  tendency  to  believe  that  "there's  no  hur- 
ry" that  decision  might  have  averted  the  war. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  not  acted  upon  in  time,  and 
Japan,  seizing  her  opportunity,  struck  her  fatal 
blow  against  a  foe  all  unprepared  for  war. 

Of  the  Emperor 's  capacity  to  handle  affairs  of 
State  there  is  ample  evidence.  Ambassadors  who 
have  had  audiences  with  him  on  which  the  issues 
of  peace  and  war  have  depended  speak  highly  of 
his  perfect  self-possession,  his  clear,  quick  appre- 
ciation of  vital  points,  and  his  high  resolve.  Count 
Muravieff  told  me  that  he  had  never  known  any 
one  more  rapid  in  assimilating  the  contents  of  offi- 
cial papers.  But  it  was  not  till  this  year,  that  the 
Emperor  "had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire. 
He  presided  over  the  last  two  sittings  of  the  Council 
that  considered  the  institution  of  the  Duma.  One 
of  his  Ministers  told  me  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  in  the  chair  was  quite  a  revelation  to  him 
and  to  his  colleagues. 

"Never  have  we  had  so  skillful,  so  charming,  so 
considerate  a  President — his  readiness  to  listen 
to  every  objection,  the  tact  with  which  he  overcame 
every  diflPeulty.  Never  had  I  believed  that  the  Em- 
peror had  in  him  such  a  talent  for  eliciting  the 
opinions  of  every  one,  and  of  arriving  at  a  clear 
and  definite  decision." 

In  this  practically  unused  capacity  of  the  Em- 
peror lies  one  of  the  reserved  assets  of  the  Russian 
nation,  an  asset  which  it  will  be  for  the  Duma  to 
realize. 

That  the  Emperor  has  sometimes  disappointed  the 
hopes  which  some  have  built  upon  his  assurances 
of  sympathy  and  agreement  is  true.  Nor  is  it  to  h' 
wondered  at.  The  Emperor  is  sincere  enough,  but 
the  deadweight  of  the  administrative  machine  is 
too  much  for  him.  He  is  like  a  bird  trying  to  fly 
with  a  broken  wing.  Not  until  he  has  behind  him 
the  declared  will  of  the  elected  representatives  of 
his  people  will  he  be  able  steadily  to  press  onward 
to  the  realization  of  his  lofty  ideals. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  things  which 
have  made  the  worst  impression  at  aome  and  abroad 
were  those  for  which  the  Czar  had  no  ilirect  re- 
sponsibility. I  have  already  described  the  way  in 
which  he  was  made  to  take  the  tatal,  false  step 
which  marred  his  reign  at  its  outset.  The  arrest 
of  Prof.  Miliukoff  was  carried  out  without  con- 
sulting him.  He  was  not  even  asked  whether  or  not 
the  Zemstvo  Congress  should  be  permitted  or  for- 
bidden. In  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  tragedy 
of  January  9-22  he  had  no  part.  It  was  onlv  on  the 
Saturday  night  before  the  fatal  day  that  his  Min- 
isters apprised  him  of  the  threat  of  Capon  to  march 
on  the  Winter  Palace.  The  decision  to  refuse  to 
allow  the  menacing  demonstration  to  march  on  the 
Winter  Palace  was  taken  on  the  advice  of  a  Minis- 
terial Council  at  which  the  r'ost  liberal  Ministers 
of  the  reign  were  present.  The  decision,  wise  or 
unwise,  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  which   Lord 


Salisbury  s  Cabinet  arrived  at  in  1887  when  they 
ordered  out  the  Foot  and  Horse  Guards  with  nine 
rounds  of  ball  cartridge  in  each  pouch  to  prevent 
at  all  costs  the  demonstration  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
Neither  the  Czar  nor  his  Ministers  anticipated  that 
there  would  be  any  serious  trouble.  Unfortunately 
they  reckoned  without  the  officers  of  the  guards, 
who  saw  their  chance  to  ' '  give  the  Liberal  rascals 
a  damned  good  lesson, ' '  and  took  it  accordingly. 
The  massacre  was  the  result.  No  one  was  more 
horrified  and  indignant  than  the  Czar.  If  he  had 
been  Peter  the  Great  he  would  have  hanged  the 
officers  who  perpetrated  so  wanton  a  massacre.  But 
he  was  not  a  Peter  the  Great,  and  even  Peter  might 
have  recoiled  from  the  peril  of  provoking  a  military 
revolt  in  the  capital  at  a  time  when  the  uulk  of  the 
Russian   Army  was  in  Manchuria. 

The  liberal  intentions  of  the  Emperor  are  con- 
stantly thwarted  by  his  officials.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible, but  it  is  a  fact,  that  when  the  Zemstvo 
of  Tver  printed  and  circulated  through  tne  villages 
the  report  of  the  Emperor's  own  speech  to  the 
Zemstvo  deputation,  which  he  had  asked  tlicm  to 
publish  to  the  people,  the  police  seized  every  copy 
of  the  circular  they  could  find  and  suppressed  as 
far  as  possible  its  distribution  among  the  peasants. 

Czar's   Ministers   Blamed. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  indorse  tiie  popular  super- 
stition as  to  the  innate  wickedness  of  the  bureau- 
cracy. They  are  responsible  for  the  working  of  a 
huge  unwieldy  machine  whose  rude  and  sometimes 
brutal  action  can  ill  be  harmonized  witn  the  human- 
itarian enthusiasm  of  a  young  Emperor.  So  they 
keep  him  in  the  dark  as  much  as  possible  and  crip- 
ple his  initiative  by  keeping  him  chained  day  and 
night  to  the  great  administrative  machine.  They 
imprison  the  autocrat,  not  by  denying  his  autocracy, 
but  by  constantly  asserting  it  and  compelling  the 
unavoidable  corollary  of  his  autocratic  power.  No 
one,  not  even  a  consecrated  Czar,  has  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  in  each  day.  The  exercise  of  his 
autocracy,  however  unlimited  in  theory,  is  in  fact 
subject  to  a  cast-iron  time  limit.  Hence  you  have 
only  to  give  him  thirty-six  hours '  work  in  every 
day  practically  to  deprive  him  of  all  control  over 
one-third  of  the  subjects  with  which  he  attempts 
to  deal.  Too  much  centralization  of  power  leads 
to  the  loss  of  all  power.  Just  as  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  too  much  talk  leads  inevitably  to  the 
closure  and  the  guillotine,  so  at  St.  Petersburg  the 
simple  plan  of  centering  everything  upon  the  Em-  ' 
peror  has  led  in  practice  to  the  withdrawal  of  all 
the  more  important  questions  of  administration 
from  his  control. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  Sir  John  Fisher's 
complaint  that  not  so  long  ago  the  ^a  Lords  at 
the  Admiralty  were  kept  so  busy  signing  papers 
they  never  had  a  moment  to  remember  the  existence 
of  the  navy.  The  Emperor's  autocratic  power  is 
frittered  away  in  just  the  same  way.  He  i''  a 
rapid  worker  and  most  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  He  reads  all  the  official  Papers 
submitted  to  him  and  minutes  his  remarks  in  the 
margin.  But  in  sheer  self-defense  he  has  confined 
his  intercourse  with  his  Ministers  very  largely  to 
the  reading  of  their  written  reports.  Instead  of  dis- 
cussing the  important  affairs  of  State  face  to  face 
with  his  responsible  Ministers  his  time  is  worse 
than  wasted  in  signing  papers.  It  is  said,  I  hope 
untruly,  that  the  Emperor  must  personally  sign 
the  paper  giving  conge  for  a  Summer  holiday  to 
every  one  of  the  innumerable  persons  who  are  al- 
lowed to  describe  themselves  as  Councilors  of  State. 
But  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  tax  upon  his 
endurance. 
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The  story  is  told  that  Gen.  Linovitch,  while  in 
supreme  commanil  of  the  Russian  Army  in  Man- 
churia, endeavored  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
red  tape  despot  by  substituting  a  rubber  stamp 
signature  to  the  papers  which  he  had  to  sign  every 
day  before  he  could  draw  forage  for  ms  own  horses. 
It  was  in  vain.  The  Commissary  General  returned  the 
rubber-stamp  signed  papers  as  out  of  order,  and 
every  day  the  General  Commanding  in  Chief  of  an 
army  of  500,000  men  had  to  affix  his  autograph  to 
the  indent  for  his  horses'  oats.  The  tale  is  proba- 
bly ben  trovato,  but  it  illustrates  the  kind  of  prison 
in  which  by  some  weird  enchantments  the  Emperor 
is  imprisoned. 


Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Tchinovniks  to  keep  tne  Emperor  from  coming  into 
loving  contact  with  his  people  have  been  powerfully 
reinforced  by  the  menaces  of  the  terrorists.  It  is 
difficult  to  play  the  part  of  a  Tribune-Czar  when 
the  Ministers  can,  with  only  too  much  plausibility, 
argue  that  to  go  about  among  the  people  is  to  court 
death  by  assassination. 

At  last,  however,  ^there  dawns  a  brighter  day, 
and  when  the  Duma,  freely  elected  without  menace 
of  police  tyranny,  comes  together,  the  world  will 
see  a  liberated  people  hailing  with  enthusiastic 
loyalty  its  emancipated  Czar! 


EUROPE'S  CRISIS  IS  PASSED 


DRAMATIC  SITUATION  DEVELOPED  BY  THE  MOROCCAN  CONFER- 
ENCE IS  TERMINATED  PEACEABLY  BY  DECISIVE  ACTION 
OF  THE  OTHER  POWERS  AGAINST  GERMANY 


Treading  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  one  of  thy  most  (!ani;er- 
ous  phases  of  which  was  the  problematic 
attitude  of  the  German  Emperor,  the  Mo- 
roccan imbroglio  set  going  throughout 
Europe  a  greater  ogre  of  anxiety  than  was 
apparent,  probably,  to  the  people  of  America. 
Emperor  William's  known  ambition  of  Pan- 
Germanism,  his  threatened  intrusion  upon 
the  integrity  of  Holland  and  l^el'^'um,  his 
far-sighted  agreements  with  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  and  his  known  watch^'ulness  of  the 
unsettled  conditions  in  Austria-Hungary  did 
not  serve  to  lessen  the  apprehension.  When, 
therefore,  there  came  a  momen!;  'lu-ing  the 
conference  at  Algeciras  when  the  impasse 
between  France  and  Germany  appi-ared  in- 
solvable,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
Europeaji  powers  united  themselves  to  bring 
about  the  conditions  reflected  in  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Washington  Post.  As  the 
Pandex  went  to  press  the  final  settlement 
had  not  been  reached,  but  the  danger  of  war 
seemed  to  have  be^n  averted  and  the  general 
international  belief  was  that  a  satisfactory 
result  would   soon  be  formulated. 

London,  March  10. — A  great  crisis  has  been 
passed  and  the  peace  of  Europe  is  assured  for  a 
considerable  time  ito  come.  This  pregnant  news 
means  far  more  than  a  settlement  of  the  disputed 
questions    at    Algeciras.      It    means    nothing    less 


than  the  formation  of  a  great  British  and  Euro- 
pean peace  coalition  which  has  issued  its  stern  veto 
against  any  scheme  of  national  aggrandizement 
that  seeks  to  impose  itself  by  force  of  arms. 

Before  describing  the  dramatic  details  of  the 
diplomatic  events  of  the  past  few  days  it  iS  import- 
ant to  restate  the  difficult  situation  which  con- 
fronted the  powens  a  week  ago.  Germany  was 
aggressively  and  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  any 
settlement  of  the  Morocco  question  except  on  her 
own  terms.  She  denied  that  France  or  any  other 
power  possessed  any  special  rights  in  the  independ- 
ent kingdom  of  Morocco. 

Suspicion  of  Germany. 

Her  contentions  prima  facie  were  fiound  in  logic 
and  ethics,  and  appealed  strongly  to  the  support 
of  unprejudiced  neutrals  like  the  United  States. 
But  Germany's  bona  fides  were  not  af>ove  suspicion. 
Her  secret  designs  were  far  from  altruistic,  and 
when  they  were  exposed  a  week  ago  it  became 
necessary  to  deal  drastically  not  with  the  Morocco 
question  alone,  but  with  a  grave  crisis  involving 
the  whole  European  situation.  It  has  been  dealt 
with  in  a  manner  that  constitutes  one  of  the  great- 
est services  which  diplomacy  has  rendered  to  man- 
kind in  all  history. 

The  position  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain 
was  embarrassing.  They  were  virtually  advocating 
the  unsound  principle  that  the  special  interest  of 
one  power  carried  special  rights  of  interference, 
which,  in  their  application,  might  easily  touch  the 
sovereignty  of  an  independent  state  where  they 
are  exercised,  as  in  the  case  in  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt.  Neither  of  these  three  powers  has 
any  wish  to  see  this  pernicious  doctrine  incorpor- 
ated in  international  law,  as  was  secretly  desired 
by  Germany. 

France  Driven  to  Bay. 

Even  France  herself,  when  this  point  was  reached, 
was  quite  willing  to  accept  any  and  every 
safeguard  of  the  Sultan's  sovereignty,  but  Ger- 
many's attitude  up  till  ten  days  ago  was  not  only 
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one  of  nonpossumus,  but  toward  France  it  was 
arrogant  and  belligerent.  After  Count  von  Bado- 
witz,  the  German  delegate  at  Algeeiras,  imitating 
Chancellor  von  Buelow,  had  for  weeks  treated  M. 
EevoJl,  the  French  envoy,  in  the  most  provocative 
manner  at  all  their  meetings,  the  latter  finally 
turned  upon  him  and  said: 

"Very  well;  if  nothing  but  war  will  satisfy  Ger- 
many, France  will  not  shirk  her  national  duty.  We 
will  fight  to  turn  you  back,  if  we  must,  just  as 
Japan  fought.  Our  ease  is  like  Japan's;  yours 
like  Eussia's. " 

At  the  same  moment  the  full  resources  of  the 
great  peace  movement  which  King  Edward  has  so 
assiduously  been  organizing  in  Europe  for  the 
past  three  years  were  turned  upon  Germany.  This 
is  what  happened: 

Great  Britain  said  to  her:  "You  are  seeking  an 
end  which  we  cannot  contemplate — the  driving  of  a 
powerful  wedge  into  the  Mediterranean  status  quo. 
Our  forces  will  support  France." 

Russia  said  to  her:  "In  the  event  that  you 
attack  France,  we,  discharging  our  inviolable  obli- 
gations, will  move  against  you." 

Growth   of  Peace   Coalition. 

Then  came  an  embassy  to  the  Kaiser  represent- 
ing jointly  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  as  Germany's 
allies.  They  protested  against  Germany's  belliger- 
ent attitude,  and  added,  first,  that  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal only  awaited  a  call  from  France  and  Great 
Britain  to  join  their  strength  to  that  of  those 
powers,  and,  second,  that  the  temper  of  the  Euro- 
pean world  was  such  that  in  the  event  of  a  war 
where  Germany  appeared  to  be  carrying  everything 


before  her,  the  minor  nations  of  Western  Europe 
undoubtedly  would  engage  themselves  against  Ger- 
many on  the  theory  that  the  Kaiser,  unless  beaten, 
would  develop  into  a  Napoleonic  danger. 

Then  Italy  said  for  herself.  ' '  The  keystone  of 
the  Italian  national  arch  is  her  Mediterranean  po- 
sition, and  this  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
positions  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  Hence 
Italy  wants  no  such  war  as  the  German  government 
seems  willing  to   contemplate." 

Austria-Hungary  said:  "The  dual  monarchy  is 
under  the  strain  of  a  serjous  crisis,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  nation  imperatively  demands  peace. 
We  cannot  regard  any  disturber  of  European  tran- 
quility at  this  critical  moment  as  anything  else 
than   our   enemy." 

Kaiser    Must    Abandon    Plans. 

Emperor  William  found  himself  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  united  Europe,  joined  in  a  combination 
more  powerful  than  any  that  was  ever  arrayed 
against  Napoleon. 

It  is  but  justice  to  him  to  repeat  what  was 
stated  in  these  dispatches  a  week  ago,  that  his 
schemes  never  contemplated  war,  at  least  not  of 
his  making.  Some  of  his  plans  for  taking  advant- 
age of  the  destruction  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  command  unstinted  admiration  for  their 
subtlety,  ingenuity,  and  boldness.  Their  execution 
thus  far  has  been  anything  but  skillful.  It  was 
not  necessary  that  he  should  antagonize  and  alarm 
all  Europe  at  this  early  stage.  This  has  been  done, 
however,  most  effectively,  and  the  situation  thus 
created  leaves  him  no  alternative  but  to  abandon 
for  the  time  being  all  ideas  of  aggrandizement. 


WAR  SPARKS. 


— New  York  World. 
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— Adapted    from    the    New    York   World. 


VICISSITUDES     OF    THE     PACKING     HOUSE 


Carelessness  of   Human  Life  and   Welfare  in  the   Chicago 

Stock  Yards  and    Fadories  —  Horrors  of 

Child    Labor,  Etc.,  Etc. 


"While  the  writers  have  been  "worming" 
in  under  the  business  and  political  condi- 
tions of  the  times,  the  intimate  interests  of 
the  labor  elements  appear  not  to  have  been 
lacking  in  public  attention.  On  the  one  side, 
there  has  been  the  revolting  story  of  the 
revolting  side  of  frenzied  labor  which  has 
proceeded  from  Idaho.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  the  continued  tale  of  the 
"grinding  down"  of  the  wage-earners  by 
the  men  who  employ  and  master  them,  the 
seemingly  uninterrupted  story  of  prices  ad- 
vanced, of  the  necessities  of  life  put  farther 


and    farther    beyond    the    common    man's 

reach,    of  the   levying   of   higher  tax   upon 

public  utilities,  and  so  on.  Where  the  middle 

course  of  truth  between  the  two  sides  of  the 

question  runs  has  yet  to  be  determined.   But 

the  following,  by  one  of  the  special  wi'iters 

in  the  New  York  World : 

"Come  home  with  me,  then,  come  here  to  Chi- 
cago. Here  in  this  city  tonight  ten  thousand 
women  are  shut  up  in  foul  pens  and  driven  by  hun- 
ger to  sell  their  bodies  to  live.  And  we  know  it — 
we  make  it  a  jest.  Tonight  in  Chicago,  there  are 
ten  thousand  men,  homeless  and  wretched,  willing 
to  work  and  begging  for  the  chance,  yet  starving 
and  fronting  in  terror  the  awful  winter  cold!  To- 
night in  Chicago  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  chil- 
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dren  wearing  out  their  lives  in  the  effort  to  earn 
their  bread.  There  are  a  thousand — ten  thousand 
maybe — who  are  masters  of  these  slaves,  who  own 
their  toil. 

"I  speak  with  the  voice  of  the  millions  who  are 
voiceless." 

Out  of  the  jungle  has  come  a  voice.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  voice.  It  is  not  a  gentle,  wen-bred  voice. 
It  is  not  the  voice  of  the  altruistic  dreamer,  who 
has  wakened  long  enough  to  study  superficially  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  conditions  and  their  wrongs, 
and  repeat  them  to  the  world  in  the  form  of.  a 
pretty  parable. 

It  is  a  voice  that  jars  and  shocks,  and  tears  away 
the  veil  from  the  naked  truth  in  a  way  that  has 
never  been   done  here  in   America  before. 

Tolstoi  did  it  in  Russia.  Zola  did  it  in  France. 
Every  once  in  a  while  a  possible  Zola  has  risen 
here  and  has  failed  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  pos- 
sibility. 

Now  comes  a  man,  named  Upton  Sinclair,  who 
tells  us  various  things  and  says  they  are  true.  He 
says  that  Packingtown,  the  stronghold  of  the  Beef 
Trust,  is  a  menace  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  He 
tells  us  the  secrets  of  the  condemned-meat  process 
that  killed  more  American  soldiers  than  the  Span- 
iards. 

He  tells  us  that  when  a  worker  at  a  machine  in 
the  sausage  factory  loses  a  finger  or  so  they  do  not 
bother  to  stop  the  machines.  It  goes  out  with  the 
rest  of  the  meat. 

He  tells  us  that  down  in  the  lard  cellars  there  are 
huge  vats  on  the  level  with  the  tloor,  and  some- 
times the  "cooking  men"  fall  into  these  vats  am 
are  not  recovered  for  several  days — not  until  only 
bones  are  left.  "The  rest  has  passed  out  into  the 
world  as  Durnam  's  Pure  Leaf  Lard. ' ' 

He  tells  of  little  children  under  age  working  in 
damp,  filthy  cellars  until  they  die  and  are  found  by 
the  rats,  and  of  young  girls  forced  by  the  fore- 
women and  bosses  they  work  under  to  sell  them- 
selves or  be  discharged  and  blacklisted. 

No,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  voice,  by  any  means,  but 
it  is  the  megaphone  cry  of  the  p/oletariat,  the  chil- 
dren of  labor,  who  suffer  and  see  and  know  these 
things.  Pernaps  the  world  will  hear.  If  it  does 
and  proves  the  truth  of  the  statements,  it  may  not 
turn  to  socialism,  but  it  will  surely  turn  to  vege- 
tarianism.      I  have. 

The  name  of  the  book  is  "The  Jungle."  Robert 
Hunter  says  it  is  one  of  the  most  poweriul  and  ter- 
rible stories  ever  written.  He  also  says  it  is  true, 
and  once  upon  a  time,  before  he  married  a  million- 
airess, Robert  Hunter  lived  in  the  stockyards  of 
Chicago  as  a  settlement  worker,  so  he  ought  to 
know. 

Upton  Sinclair  has  not  been  a  settlement  worker, 
but  he  has  been  a  worker  in  the  stockyards.  Thert 
is  more  difference  between  the  two  than  between  a 
prize  polo  pony  and  a  squealing  hog  jerked  up  by 
the  hoof  to  meet  the  knife  that  turns  him  into 
pork. 

He  is  a  young  man,  twenty-seven  years  old. 
People  decide  after  meeting  him  that  he  is  either 
crazy  or  a  genius.  They  have  said  that  ever  since 
any  one  person  began  to  think  more  than  another. 
If  you  agree  with  such  a  person,  then  he  is  a 
genius.  Contrariwise,  he  is  utterly  crazy.  Personal 
point  of  view  entirely. 

You  can't  get  any  personal  point  of  view  in  "The 
Jungle."  It  grips  you  with  its  chaos  of  social  enor 
mities.  It  is  the  raw,  terrible  story  of  the  murder 
of  a  man's  soui  under  the  industrial  conditions  o' 
the  state  of  society  he  lives  in.  It  is  not  the  out- 
cry of  anarchy.    It  is  a  novel  of  socialism,  of  sociol- 


ogy, a  story  as  direct  and  simple  in  its  awful  truths 
as  any  of  Tolstoi's. 

And  it  is  written  by  a  man  who,  three  years  ago, 
won  a  nine  days'   fame   as  a   suicide. 

Author  of  a  Suicide's  Journal. 
In  1903  a  book  was  published  under  the  title  of 
"The  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling."  it  was  a  study 
in  choked,  defeated  individualism,  strange,  desper- 
ate, fantastic,  but,  above  all,  "throbbing,"  as  they 
say,  "with  the  red  blood  of  genius." 

The  poet  in  the  "Journal,"  ^vrthur  Stirling, 
killed  himself  in  his  garret.  His  publishers  admitted, 
reluctantly  and  regretfully,  that  its  author  had  ac- 
tually done  the  same  thing  and  taken  the  short  cut 
to  eternity.  This  announcement  gave  the  book  a 
transient  fame.  But  its  real  literary  value  was 
spoiled.  People  did  not  look  for  genius  or  promise 
in  the  "Journal"  of  a  suicide.  It  was  merely 
a  bit  of  freak  literature.  One  used  grains  of  salt  at 
discretion  in  reading  it. 

While  the  book  was  clever  it  lacked  the  great 
essential  of  success  in  these  times.  It  did  not  have 
any  grip  on  life.  It  was  a  one-man  story,  and  the 
one  man  evidently  lacked  the  grip,  too,  for  he  had 
gone  under  in  the  fight.  So  Arthur  Stirling  and  his 
••Journal'"  were  relegated  by  the  reading  public  to 
the  museum  of  literary  mummies  and  curios,  the 
near-genius  had-beens,  who  might  have  been  if  they 
had  not  lost  their  grip  on  things. 

The  world  may  have  pitied  Arthur  Stirling,  but  it 
forgot  him  even  as  a  suicide.  No  one  is  really  in- 
terested in  immolation  except  the  party  directly 
concerned. 

But  all  at  once  a  magazine  editor  recognized  him- 
self as  the  villain  of  the  "Journal,"  and  the  truth 
was  told.  Arthur  Stirling  was  not  dead.  He  was 
Upton  Sinclair,  a  young  writer  with  a  penchant  for 
starving  and  living  in  tents  and  shanties  in  wilder 
ness  spots  of  the  country.  While  trving  to  write 
the  "Journal,"  he  had  lived  on  an  island  in  the 
Thousand  Isles,  in  a  tent,  and  had  been  forced  to 
burn  the  tent  to  keep  from  freezing  to  death,  and 
had  lived  upon  apples  and  crow  later.  Therefore 
his  pessimism  was  permissible. 

But  the  "Jungle"  is  not  the  cry  of  choked,  de- 
feated individualism.  The  individualist  has  turned 
proletarian  through  force  of  circumstances,  and 
from  the  proletariat  he  has  turned  to  socialism. 

Beside  this  story  of  industrial  conditions  in  Chi- 
cago and  America  every  other  similar  "personal 
experience"  book  reads  like  a  pleasant  lairy  tale 
told  to  children. 

Jack  London  calls  it  the  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of 
the  White  Slave."  London  knows  the  white  slave. 
He  has  lived  among  them  as  one  of  them,  no 
through  choice,  but  through  necessity.  He  called  the 
place  they  live  in  the  Abyss.  The  "Jungle"  is  f 
better  word.  And  it,  too,  is  a  personal  experience, 
but  the  capital  I  is  left   out. 

The  personal  experience  novelist  of  the  other  hal*" 
of  the  world  has  1-ecome  a  fad  a"d  pastime  with 
the  upper  class,  the  class  called  by  London  th 
"soft,  white  people."  They  pick  up  the  personal 
experience  novelist  who  has  somehow  managed  to 
scramble  up  out  of  the  Abyss,  and  they  listen  to  hi- 
odd  reminiscences,  and  examine  him  under  a  micro 
scope,  Brobdingnagian-like,  and  marvel  at  the 
amusing   little   ways. 

Sometimes    they    go    further    and    desire    to    d 
something    to    ameliorate    the    conditions.      So    they 
start  settlements  here  and  there  througu  the  "Jun- 
gle. " 

A  settlement  is  a  danger-proof  cage  where  onr 
may  live  in  safety  in  the  heart  of  tho  "Jungle"  and 
watch  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  wild  beasts  there- 
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of,  and  collect  important  data  on  them.  In  time, 
it  is  said,  the  wild  beasts  grow  tame,  and  will  eat 
out  of  your  hand.  Then  you  gain  their  confidence 
and  teach  them  tricks  that  will  take  their  minds 
off  their  primitive  wrongs. 

You  teach  them  to  appreciate  Shakespeare,  and 
art,  and  the  higher  lite;  you  tell  them  to  keep 
themselves  nice  and  clean  and  sanitary,  even  as 
domestic  animals,  and  to  carry  little  rays  of  settle- 
ment sunshine  back  to  their  dens  and  lairs.  If 
you  are  very  much  in  earnest  you  will  find  out  how 
the  wild  beasts  hunt,  and  who  their  masters  are 
and  why  they  have  to  hunt  so  long  and  so  hard, 
and  statistics  will  be  prepared  on  industrial  phases, 
and  referred  to  committees  who  win  refer  them  to 
other  committees,  and  finally,  some  one  writes  a 
book  on  the  interesting  and  deplorable  condition  ol 
the  tame  beasts. 

' '  The  Jungle ' '  is  not  a  danger-proof  cage  descrip- 
tion. It  is  a  story  of  the  hidden  dens  and  lairs,  a 
story  of  the  hunt,  and  the  flght  for  life  and  mas 
tery  in  the  .jungle.  It  strikes  a  mighty  chord  of 
appeal.  It  is  insistent,  vibrant,  compelling  in  its 
demand  on  humanity  to  listen  and  understand.  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  people,  not  the  protest  of  one 
man. 

"The  Jungle's"  Heart-Bending  Story. 

The  hero  of  the  book  is  a  young  Lithuanian  giant, 
Jurgis  Rudkus.  Brought  up  in  the  Imperial  Forest 
in  Lithuania,  he  makes  his  way  to  America,  exult- 
ing, hopeful,  confident,  with  his  betrothed  wife,  Ona, 
and  her  family.  He  has  no  thought  of  failure.  The 
whole  family  only  know  one  word  in  English — 
"stockyard" — but  it  brings  them  safely  to  Chi- 
chago  and  to  Paekingtown. 

The  whole  family,  except  two  little  children  an' 
the  old  mother,  find  employment  in  the  stockyards. 
It  is  a  vivid  piece  of  writing,  worthy  of  Zola,  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  stockyards,  "the  place  where 
they  use  everything  about  the  hog  except  his 
squeal." 

It  was  all  so  very  businesslike  that  one  watched 
it  fascinated.  It  was  porkmaking  by  machinery, 
porkmaking  by  applied  mathematics.  And'  yet, 
somehow,  the  most  matter-of-fact  person  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  hogs. 

They  were  so  very  innocent,  they  came  so  very 
trustingly,  and  they  were  so  very  human  in  their 
protests  and  so  perfectly  within  their  rights.  They 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it,  and  it  was  adding 
insult  to  injury,  as  the  thing  was  done  here,  swing- 
ing them  up  in  this  cold-blooded,  impersonal  way, 
without  a  pretense  at  apology,  without  the  homage 
of  a  tear.  Now  and  then  a  visitor  wept,  to  be  sure, 
but  this  slaughtering  machine  went  on,  visitors  or 
no  visitors.  It  was  like  some  horrible  crime  com 
mitted  in  a  dungeon,  all  unseen  and  unheeded 
buried  out  of  sight  and  memory. 

One  could  not  stand  and  watch  it  long  without 
becoming  philosophical,  without  beginning  to  deal 
in  svmbols  and  similes,  and  to  hear  the  hog-squeal 
of  the  universe.  Was  it  permitted  to  believe  therr 
was  nowhere  upon  the  earth,  or  above  the  earth, 
a  heaven  for  hogs,  where  they  were  requited  for 
pll  this  suffering.  Each  one  of  these  hogs  was  a 
separate  creature.  Some  were  white  hogs,  som^ 
were  black,  some  were  brown,  some  were  spotted, 
some  were  old,  some  were  young,  some  were  long 
and  lean,  some  were  monstrous.  And  each  of  their 
hp(\  an  individuality  of  his  own,  a  will  of  his  own, 
a  hope  and  neart's  desire,  each  was  full  of  self- 
confidence,  of  self-importance  and  a  sense  of  dig- 
nity. And  trusting  and  strong  in  faith  he  hnd  gone 
about  his  business,  the  while  a  black  shadow  hung 
over  him,  and  a  horrid  fate  waited  in  his  pathway. 


And  suddenly  it  had  swooped  upon  him,  and  had 
seized  him  by  the  leg.  Relentless,  remorseless  it 
was,  all  his  protests,  his  screams  were  as  nothing; 
it  did  its  cruel  will  with  him  as  if  his  wishes,  his 
feelings,  simply  had  no  feelings  at  all;  it  cut  his 
throat  and  watched  him  gasp  out  his  life. 

Jurgis  muttered:  "  Dieve,  but  I'm  glad  I'm  not 
a  hog!  " 

He  was,  though,  and  the  revelation  finally  flashes 
upon  him  after  the  horror  of  the  work  and  its  sig- 
nificance dawns  on  him.  He  sees  that  the  very 
hogs  are  more  precious  in  their  way  than  the  lives 
of  the  killers.  And  he  rebels  at  his  fate  just  as 
impotently  as  the  hog  squeals  over  his.  It  is  the 
stage  of  individualism. 

After  a  time  he  buys  a  little  home  on  the  instal- 
ment plan  and  marries  Ona.  One  of  the  best  things 
in  the  book  is  the  description  of  the  Lithuanian 
marriage  feast  held  in  the  back  room  of  a  Packing- 
town  saloon.  It  is  the  perfection  of  realism.  It  is 
not  Chicago.  It  is  an  interior  by  Munkacsy,  a  Sla- 
vonic wedding  feast,  with  all  its  pomp  and  cere- 
monies and  traditions. 

The  little  sixteen-year-old  bride  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  She  is  frightened  and  bewildered  and 
esctatically  silent.  Do  you  remember  one  of  Mun- 
kacsy 's  brides,  a  little  Slav  girl,  drooping  under  the 
weight  of  her  bridal  robes,  with  musicians  and 
guests  and  relatives  all  scrambling  headlong  over 
the  feast  tables  to  kiss  her? 

They  do  it  differently  in  Paekingtown,  but  it  is 
the  same  little  Slav  bride. 

"She  stood  in  the  doorway,  shepherded  by  cousin 
Marija,  breathless  from  pushing  througu  the  crowd 
and  in  her  happiness  painful  to  look  upon.  There 
was  the  light  of  wonder  in  her  eyes  and  her  lips 
trembled,  and  her  otherwise  wan  little  face  was 
flushed.  She  wore  a  muslin  dress,  conspicuously 
white,  and  a  stiff  little  veil  coming  down  to  her 
shoulders.  There  were  five  pink  paper  roses  in  th' 
veil  and  eleven  bright  green  rose  leaves.  There  were 
new  white-cotton  gloves  upon  her  hands,  and  as  she 
stood  staring  about  her  she  twisted  them  together 
feverishly.  It  was  almost  too  much  for  her — you 
could  see  the  pain  of  too  great  emotion  in  her  tac 
md  in  the  tremor  of  her  form.  She  was  so  young, 
not  quite  sixteen,  and  small  for  her  age,  and  she 
had  just  been  married,  and  married  to  Jurgis  of  all 
men,  to  Jurgis  Rudkus,  he  with  the  white  flower  in 
the  buttonhole  of  his  new  black  suit;  he  with  th 
mighty  shoulders  and  giant  hands." 

When  the  stars  pale  in  the  dawning  light  Jurgis 
lifts  his  bride  in  his  arms  and  carries  her  home, 
leaving  the  wedding  guests  either  in  drunken  stu- 
pors or  still  dancing. 

Things  go  smoothly  until  winter  comes.  The- 
there  is  a  strike  at  the  canning  factory,  and  Cousin 
Marija  loses  her  "job."  Shortly  after  the  old  grand- 
father, Antanas,  died.  He  had  been  a  "squeedjie 
man"  in  the  "pickle-room"  of  the  lactory.  Don't 
read  the  book  ii  you  are  fond  of  sausage  and  wish 
to  know  what  a  "squeedjie  man"  is.  You  won't  ea* 
any  more  stockyard  sausage  if  you  do.  Anyway 
poor,  old  Antanas  dies.  It  is  the  battle  of  the 
strong.  The  next  one  is  Ona.  She  has  had  one  child. 
The  story  of  her  death  is  the  most  pitiful  and  most 
tragic  thing  I  have  ever  read  in  American  litera- 
ture. It  is  not  a  sensational  pander  to  the  taste  o' 
the  gallery.     It  is  stark,  awful  truth. 

Slaves  of  the  Swinocrat. 
After  her  death  the  little  home  is  lost  through 
non-payment  of  the  monthly  installment.  Jurgis 
leaves  the  stockyards  and  obtains  work  out  in  the 
steel  works,  to  try  and  support  his  child.  One  day  hr 
goes  home  and  finds  the  boy  has  been  drowned   in 
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the  stagnant  gutter  beneath  the  sidewalk.  Fror 
this  his  progress  is  rapid.  He  takes  to  the  road  as 
a  tramp,  returns  to  Chicago  as  a  hold-up  man,  a 
politician,  an  organizer  for  Mike  Scully,  the  boss  of 
the  stockyards.  He  lands  in  jail,  in  the  Bridewell, 
frequently,  is  bailed  out  by  his  boss  by  telephone, 
joins  the  union  to  get  a  job  in  the  stockyards  again 
as  a  spy  for  Scully.  Scully  discards  him  when  he 
is  through  with  him,  and  he  deserts  the  union  and 
works  as  a  "  scab. ' '  Meeting  Connor,  the  man  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  Ona's  death,  he  nearly  kills 
him.  After  another  time  in  the  Bridewell  he  comes 
out  where  he  started  from,  without  friends,  money 
or  hope,  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  world's 
wisdom,  the  knowledge  of  the  "Jungle." 

He  is  an  individualist  no  longer.   He  is  a  prole- 
tariat,  one   of   the   commonalty,   one    of   the   prole- 


tariat, one  of  the  great  lowest  mass  of  the  people 
which  has  fought  the  fight  and  been  beaten,  the 
weaker  beasts  of  the.  jungle  who  are  devoured  by 
the  strong.  And  out  of  the  utter  hopelessness  and 
degradation  he  reaches  Socialism,  and  accepts  it 
as  the  gospel  of  the  proletariat. 

The  book  is  powerful.  At  times  it  sweeps  the 
reader  along  through  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  revela 
tions  that  shock  and  almost  paralyze  one's  reason 
The  aristocrat  is  as  much  a  slave  as  the  prole- 
tariat. They  are  both  slaves  of  the  swinoerat,  and 
the  swinoerat  is  the  slave  of  the  Beef  Trust,  and 
the  Beef  Trust  is  the  king  of  the  jungle. 

This  is  the  ground  over  which  the  author  sweeps 
with  strong,  stirring  strokes.  The  book  will  make 
people  think.  It  will  do  more.  It  will  make  them 
feel. 


Hoosier    Pedagogue   Who    Makes    Children   Prefer   School 

to  Play  and  Teaches  a  Practical  Money-Making 

Life  as  Well  as  the  Three  "R's" 


While  the  big  regions  of  trade  and  polities 
are  alive  with  changing  influences,  the  wave 
of  radical  alteration  seems-  to  be  reaching 
down  to  the  most  rudimentary  places  and 
functions,  including  schools  and  colleges, 
churches  and  clubs,  and  all  the  phases  of 
social  life  wherein  the  people  gather  for 
common  purposes.  The  schools,  in  par- 
ticular, have  been  under  modification  for 
some  time,  reaching  at  one  time  toward  what 


is  known  as  practical  education,  and  at  an- 
other toward  the  higher  arts  and  more  im- 
material things  of  all  sorts.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  of  the  simpler  steps  is  presented 
in  the  following  article  by  E.  I.  Lewis  in  the 
Indianapolis  News: 

Graysville,  Ind. — "My,  the  school  has  changed 
wonderfully  since  George  came  here.  Why,  in  the 
old  days  us  folks  had  to  fight  with  our  children  to 
get  them  to  go  to  school  and  now  we  have  to  fight 
to  get  them  to  come  home.  Young  fellows  and  girls 
that  didn  't  know  anything  are  making  all  kinds  of 
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books  and  pictures  and  chairs,  bookcases,  tables  and 
all  that  kind  of  furniture,  and  it's  good,  too,  and 
are  painting  pictures  and  singing  and  dancing  and 
talking  about  even  the  birds.  I  wouldn't  believe  it 
if  my  eyes  wasn't  pretty  good." 

Another  educational  genius  has  bloomed  forth  i- 
this  off  the  beaten  path  spot.  His  name  is  "  George  " 
— George  Bicknell.  He  haa  cast  a  spell  over  the 
youth  of  the  Wabash  river  part  of  Sullivan  county, 
and  his  departure  from  the  lines  that  other  country 
school  teachers  over  the  State  are  following  has 
drawn  to  his  school  State  Superintendent  Fassett  A. 
Cotton  and  other  educators  and  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  of  the  most  noted  men  in  the 
country,  tne  list  running  from  E.  Benjamin  An- 
drews to  Elbert  Hubbard  and  including  James  L. 
Hughes,  A.  E.  Winship,  C.  N.  Kendall,  tne  Mc- 
Milrrys,  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  Bryan  and  Lorado  Taft.  His 
spell  over  the  community  is  accurately  given  in  the 
opening  quotation  from  the  sayings  of  the  patriarch 
of  Graysviile.  He  has  seen  teachers  come  and  go, 
and  boys  and  girls  always  wanting  to  stay  away 
from  school  until  "George"  came. 

When  "George"   Came. 

It  seems  tnat  when  ' '  George ' '  came  two  years 
ago  he  had  a  complete  house-cleaning,  and  the  very 
first  thing  that  was  cleaned  out,  so  that  hardly  a 
trace  was  left,  was  the  generally-accepted  and  fol- 
lowed methods  of  educating  boys  and  girls.  The 
Graysviile  schoolhouse  is  still  a  temple  to  the 
"three  E's, "  but  they  are  not  taught  in  the  same 
old  way.  To  the  disgust — at  first — of  the  country 
folk,  the  new  teacher  put  the  boys  and  girls  to 
whittling,  got  the  boys  to  singing,  instead  of  swear- 
ing, by  note,  and  the  girls  to  whistling.  He  even 
"wasted  time"  having  the  pupils  walk  around  to 
organ  music,  and  was  finally  so  rash  as  to  teach 
them  how  to  "catch  step"  and  take  steps  that 
look  to  the  ordinary  individual  like  those  of  the 
waltz  and  the  two-step.  It  is  now  a  wonder  how 
he  managed  to  keep  the  stern  hand  of  the  commun- 
ity off  him  long  enough  to  show  that  he  was  work- 
ing to  a  purpose,  and  it  must  have  been  provi- 
dentially stayed. 

Then  the  pupils  began  to  create  tangible  things — 
something  they  could  see  with  their  eyes  and  some- 
thing that  would  endure  longer'  than  a  day.  They 
began  to  make,  fold,  illuminate  and  bind  books,  to 
build  and  decorate  simple  pieces  of  practical  furni- 
ture, make  book  and  decorative  designs,  and  to 
produce  various  works  along  the  artistic  lines  of  the 
"arts  and  crafts  school." 

And  while  all  of  this  was  going  on  the  interest 
in  the  school  work  reached  such  a  stage  that  the 
boys  and  girls  regarded  any  one  that  did  not  like  to 
go  to  school  as  a  most  unappreciative  and  low-grade 
sort  of  individual.  They  began  even  to  dispense 
with  their  recesses  and  part  of  the  noon  hour  fun 
and  to  devote  that  time  to  some  of  this  new  work. 
The  patrons  of  the  school  began  having  trouble 
getting  their  children  back  from  "George"  in  the 
evening. 

Even  three  months  after  "George" — that  is 
the  only  name  one  hears  in  Sullivan  county — came 
to  Graysviile  all  of  the  patrons  would  admit  that 
a  wonderful  change  had  come  over  the  school  and 
youths  of  the  community,  but  there  were  many 
who  kept  shaking  their  heads  and  predicting  that 
while  "George"  certainly  was  a  wonder  at  getting 
the  young  peoj^le  to  take  interest  in  "what  was 
going  on  up  to  the  school,"  that  the  children  were 
not  getting  enough  readin,'  'ritin'  and   'rithmetic. 

Of  course,  "George"  had  charge  of  the  monthly 
examinations  himself,  and  it  was  generally  con- 
ceded that   if  the   children  were  not  being  taught 


enough  of  the  ordinary  courses  of  study  that  the 
defect  would  not  come  to  light  in  these  examina- 
tions. But  the  end  of  the  term  brought  with  it  the 
graduation  examination,  and  when  the  papers  came 
back  from  County  Superintendent  Eichard  Park  it 
was  found  that  the  boys  and  girls  at  Graysviile 
had  a  b'etter  understanding  of  the  ordinary  school 
courses  than  almost  any  other  pupils  in  the  county. 
They  had  gained  this  information  largely  through 
their  fingers  and  eyes  without  knowing  it. 

"I  was  even  inclined  at  times  to  wonder,"  said 
County  Superintendent  Park  as  he  drove  out  to  the 
school  from  Sullivan  with  State  Superintendent 
Cotton  one  Friday,  "if  George  was  paying  enough 
attention  to  the  ordinary  school  work,  but  after  I 
saw  those  papers  my  mind  was  satisfied.  I  graded 
them  very  closely. ' ' 

Exhibit  Opened  Community's  Eyes. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  year's  work  the 
books,  the  beautiful,  hand-designed  and  hand-illu- 
ininated  texts  and  symphonies,  the  quaintly-de- 
signed book  cases,  tables  and  stools,  the  paintings 
and  decorative  effects,  quaint  leather  sofa  pillows 
and  other  efforts  of  the  pupils  were  brought  in  by 
the  children  and  the  first  display  was  made.  It  op- 
ened the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  community  and 
the  second  year's  school  work  began  under  much 
more  favorable  circumstances.  Some  of  the  boys 
and  girls  who  were  graduated  went  off  to  college 
and  found  that  they  had  been  working  under  very 
refined  influences. 

The  students  of  the  Graysvilb  school  have  been 
influenced  by  as  radical  a  departure  from  conven- 
tional methods  along  other  lines.  "George"  has 
taught  them,  without  their  knowing  it,  that  the 
chances  are  that  the  man  or  woman  who  can  do  only 
what  he  is  directed  to  do  will  probably  always  work 
under  the  man  or  woman  who  exercises  a  certain 
power  of  initiative  and  generalship.  He  has  taught 
"initiative"  by  as  novel  methods  as  he  has  taught 
the  usual  school  studies,  and  he  has  also  taught 
the  pupils  how  to  handle  themselves  well,  and  to 
express  themselves  clearly.  Clearness  of  expression 
is  shown  in  the  graduation  papers  and  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  pupils.  The  artistic  and  neat  touch 
is  everywhere.  A  sort  of  "arts  and  crafts"  atmos- 
phere pervades   the  school. 

Ttouching  the  Hidden  Spring. 

"Yes,"  said  "George,"  "I  have  my  own  idea 
about  educational  work.  Touch  the  hidden  spring, 
reveal  the  unknown  abilities  and  let  the  child  de- 
velop along  his  own  lines." 

"Unless  those  lines  are  bad,"  was  suggested. 

"Unless  those  lines  are  bad — and  even  in  the 
bad  there  is  much  good,  and  it  will  develop  if  the 
possessor  of  it  becomes  aware  that  he  has  power. 
Development  is  the  keystone  of  my  idea." 

Bicknell  says,  in  outlining  his  ideas  and  methods 
and  giving  the  reasons  for  disregarding  old  meth- 
ods: "Plato  says,  'Know  thyself.'  This  is  the  one 
great  cry  that  I  have  always  shouted  before  my 
pupils.  And  I  have  been  willing  to  use  many  means 
and  devices  to  attain  this  end. 

"I  had  felt  that  the  usual  routine  of  school-life 
was  very  devoid  of  the  vital  force  which  makes 
life  sweet  to  us  who  are  working  with  a  purpose 
in  view  and  some  visible  results  ever-present.  The 
pupils  would  be  set  to  a  task  and  would  be  told 
that  it  was  for  their  best  good.  But  it  is  a  far  way 
from  faith  to  sight.  Children  see  no  results  from 
their  work  and  that  is  the  surest  death  to  any 
soul.  I  thought  if  I  could  only  put  some  of  the 
real  forces  which  make  for  life  along  with  their 
work  it  would  mean  something  to  them. 
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"When  in  charge  of  the  grade  work  in  the 
Sullivan  schools,  I  hit  upon  the  device  of  having 
pupils  write  upon  any  subject  which  I  might  sug- 
gest, with  the  idea  in  mind  that  we  should  put  this 
up  in  pamphlet  form  to  be  permanently  kept.  We 
began  with  this  view  and  wrote  for  a  time  simply 
for  practice.  Then,  from  day  to  day  I  assigned  a 
subject  and  each  pupil  wrote  upon  the  subject  and 
I  carefully  selected  what  I  thought  was  the'  b^st 
paper  each  time  and  preserved  it  to  use  in  the 
book  when  we   made   it. 

Joy  of  Creating  Something  Permanent. 

"I  did  not  know  it  then,  but  I  do  now,  that  I 
had  hit  upon  one  of  the  most  vital  influences  ot 
human  action;  the  desire  to  live  in  memory.  And 
another,  too,  the  joy  that  one  foels  when  he  sees 
that  he  has  created  something  that  shall  not  fade 
away  in  a  day.  And  so  when  I  told  these  children 
that  they  might  be  making  something  that  would 
he  preserved  a  hundred  years  hence,  their  work  be- 
came of  a  different  earnestness  and  their  products 
contained    more    of   what   we    term    inspiration. 

"We  planned  a  little  book  and  the  children 
chose  its  name,  'The  Dawn  of  the  Age.'  We  made 
twenty-five  copies  the  first  year  and  thev  were  all 
written  by  hand.  Each  pupil  that  succeeded  in 
writing  a  selected  article  was  compelled  to  write 
twenty-five  copies  of  the  article  to  be  bound  in  the 
book.  They  were  written  on  good  paper  and  when 
all  were  finished  we  bound  them  in  the  same  kind 
of  paper,  only  tinted,  and  worked  a  design  in  water 
color  on  the  back.  In  the  book  we  had  eight  pages 
of  advertisements,  for  which  we  received  $1  a 
page.  Each  pupil  went  to  the  store  of  the  one  for 
which  the  advertisement  was  to  be  written  and  se- 
cured all  facts  about  the  goods  which  he  could  and 
then  wrote  the  advertisement,  and  then  they  were 
all  given  to  each  merchant,  without  any '  names 
signed  to  them,  and  the  merchant  selected  what  he 
thought  was  the  best,  and  that  pupil  wrote  it  in 
the  book. 

"When  the  books  were  completed  we  had  on  hand 
$8  which  we  had  received  for  advertisements,  and 
the  pupils  had  a  very  present  example  of  the  crea- 
tion of  wealth.  And  the  same  old  question  came 
up:  Whose  was  it?  But  we  soon  decided  that  it 
should  go  to  purchase  something  that  would  benefit 
all,  and,  too,  those  who  were  to  follow.  And  so 
another  great  question  had  been  touched  upon.  But 
now  the  books  were  completed  and  whose  property 
were  they  to  bef  We  left  this  to  the  children,  and 
they  soon  decided  that  these,  too,  snould  be  sold. 
And  they  were  offered  for  sale  at  2.5  cents  each, 
and  were  soon  all  sold  to  the  children,  and  here 
was  wealth  again.  We  had  on  hand  now  about  $13. 
With  this  we  purchased  "The  Mill,"  a  Copley  print, 
and  a  heavy  oak  frame  for  it.  The  nexrt  year  the 
school  voted  to  make  another  book  which  was  out 
soon  after  the  holidays.  Our  plan  this  time  was  to 
put  out  100  copies  and  print  them  and  sell  them  at 
•"iO  cents  a  copy,  putting  in  eight  pages  of  adver- 
tising matter  and  charging  $4  a  page  for  the  ad- 
vertising. 

Handsome  Volumes. 
"We  appointed  some  one  of  the  school  to  sell  the 
advertising  pages  to  merchants  of  the  town.  These 
were  soon  sold  and  the  pupils  were  set  to  work 
writing  advertisements  for  these  merchants  in  order 
to  get  the  practice,  and  if  any  one  doubts  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  plan,  if  he  had  seen  these  children 
eager  at  their  tasks,  his  doubts  would  soon  have 
been  removed.  This  year  our  book  was  printed 
on     antique-wove,     deckle-edge     Stratford     paper; 


printed  Japanese  fashion,  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
and  bound  in  heavy  Sultan  cover  paper.  The  initial 
letters  were  nand-illuminated  in  colors  and  gold  by 
the  children.  They  were  hand-folded  and  hand- 
sewed  by  the  children,  and  the  Kiover  design  was 
hand-colored  by  the  children.  An  attempt  was 
made  at  putting  out  the  best  printing  we  t-ould 
get. 

' '  This  book  netted  the  school  about  $50,  and  with 
this  we  purchased  more  works  of  art.  This  book  was 
named  'More  L,ight,'  very  appropriately  follow- 
ing -The  Dawn  of  the  Age.' 

■ '  A  copy  of  this  book  tell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Slayton  Lyceum  Bureau,  of  Chicago,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  school  year  we  were  negotiat- 
ing with  these  people  for  the  publication  ot  a 
Chautauqua  catalogue,  to  be  printed  in  the  same 
style  and  binding  as  our  last  book.  We  succeeded 
in  getting  this  order  for  350  copies  at  50  cents  a 
copy,  and  this  netted  us  about  $75,  which  went  for 
the   purchase   of   more   pictures   and   casts. 

"In  this  the  children  did  all  of  the  hand-folding, 
pasting  in  of  pictures,  hand-illuminating,  and  hand- 
sewing.  This  work  was  not  done  in  regular  school 
hours  and  was  not  compulsory.  The  children  were 
given  permission  to  stay  a  half  hour  after  school 
and  work  if  they  desired,  and  every  pupil  in  the 
school  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and 
instead  of  making  them  stay  I  had  to  make  them 
leave.  This  catalogue  fell  into  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  best  people  in  the  country.  We  received 
dozens  of  letters  about  it  and  the  bureau  told  us 
that  they  received  a  letter  about  it  from  almost 
every  person  who  received  one  of  the  catalogues. 

"  Ais  a  result  of  this  catalogue  we  received 
several  inquiries  about  putting  out  catalogues  along 
the  same  line  from  other  persons.  These  we  did 
not  consider  because  we  did  not  have  the  time  to 
fill   any   more   orders." 

Invested  in  Works  of  Art. 

All  of  the  money  received  from  the  work  done 
by  the  students  "George"  has  always  had  rein- 
vested in  works  of  art  that  will  bring  to  the  stu- 
dents the  atmosphere  of  the  wider  and  higher  plane 
of  thought.  The  schoolroom  walls  are  also  hung 
with  pictures  of  men  prominent  in  educational,  so- 
cial and  political  fields  of  activity.  The  art  and 
crafts  table  in  the  high  school  room  is  covered 
with  de  luxe  editions  from  the  press  of  Elbert  Hub- 
bard and  his  workers,  all  of  them  autographed  and 
presented  by  Hubbard  himself.  Among  the  photo- 
graphs on  the  walls  of  his  country  school  are  auto- 
graphed letters  from  William  Jennings  Bryan,  E. 
Benjamin  Andrews,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Hubbard  and 
other  men.  A  great  admirer  of  Debs  and  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Bicknell  is  still  discriminating  and  does  not 
concur  in  all  of  the  theories  or  practices  of  either 
and  he  does  not  let  his  pupils  become  swayed  by  any 
one  school  of  thought. 

There  are  two  rooms  in  the  Graysville  school, 
and  in  the  one  devoted  to  the  primary  work  and 
grades  Miss  Flora  Ransford  adopts  the  same  meth- 
ods used  by  Mr.  Bicknell,  who  is  superintendent 
of  the  school.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  is  done 
by  methods  closely  resembling  those  adopted  in 
kindergarten  schools  and  much  of  it  is  wholly  orig- 
inal and  entirely  new  at  least  to  country  schools 
in  this  State. 

Another  feature  of  the  Graysville  school  is  the 
social  life.  There  are  numerous  parties  at  the 
schoolhouse,  all  planned  to  produce  certain  effects 
on  the  pupils  and  also  on  the  patrons  of  the  school. 
The  Graysville  school  has  its  own  basketball  team 
the  same  as  the  large  town  and  city  schools  have, 
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and  that  basketball  team  is  uniformed  as  well  as 
any  city  basketball  team,  and  it  is  the  champion 
high  school  team  of  the  county.  In  two  years  it 
has  played  twenty-one  games  and  lost  only  three. 
Another  feature  of  this  country  school  is  the  an- 
nual outing  of  the  boys,  who  go  out  camping  with 
Bickncll  a  week  out  of  every  year,  and  who  find 
that,  though  they  have  been  born  and  reared  in 
the  country,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  they  have 
not  known  or  observed  about  nature.  These  annual 
outings  are  always  conducted  with  a  distinct  pur- 
pose in  view. 


The  indications  are  that  Graysville  will  not  have 
"George"  long.  His  work  and  his  methods  are  at- 
tracting too  much  attention.  He  has  served  one 
great  purpose  in  Indiana — he  has  shown  what  im- 
provement can  be  brought  about  in  the  country 
schools,  and  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  elaborate  equipment  of  city  manual  training 
schools  to  obtain  results  that  even  far  outreach 
the  ordinary  manual  training  work  and  enter  the 
region    of  higher   thought   and    development. 


Two  Cents  a  Pound 


We'll  have  a  new  tea  kettle,  wife. 

When  copper  is 

Two  cents  a  pound. 
We  '11  have  a  boiler,  bet  your  life. 

When  copper  is 

Two  cents  a  pound. 
We'll  have  a  trolley  by  the  door. 
The  price  of   'phones  will  tumble  lower, 
And  tin  and  zinc  will  be  no  more, 

When  copper  is 

Two  cents  a  pound. 
\ve'll  have  more  pennies  for  to  "blow," 

When  copper  is 

Two  cents  a  pound. 
We'll  have  more  "coppers"  on  the  row 

When  copper  is 

Two  cents  a  pound. 
Our  strings  will  all  be  copper  wire. 
We  '11  have  a  ' '  pull, "  or  I  'm  a  liar. 
That  all  the  world  will  quite  admire, 

When  copper  is 

Two  cents  a  pound. 

We  '11  pave  the  streets  with  copper  bricks 

When   copper   is 

Two  cents  a  pound. 
No  more  for  houses,  stones  or  sticks 

When  copper  is 
Two  cents  a  pound. 
Take  off  your  hat  to  this  event. 
This  eopperpated  Boston  gent — 
We  '11  have  Sir  Tom  for  President 

V\fhen  copper  is 

Two  cents  a  pound. 

—Now  Ycr';  Sun. 
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to  constitute  the  kingdom  in  either  event, 

the  following  from  the  Kansas  City  Star  is 

of  interest : 

So   Persia   is   to    have    a   constitutional   form    of 

government.     Well,  the  next  thing  we'll  be  hearing 

about  this  ancient  seat  of  the  human  race  is  that 

a   truthful   native   has   at   last   been 

found  within  its  boundaries. 

Everybody  who  is  at  all  convers- 
ant with  Persian  ways  is  positive  in 
his  declaration  that  the  Persian  liar 
is   omnipresent   and   the   greatest   of 
all  his  kind.    One  man  who  lived  the 
greatest    part    of    his 
life    in    Persia    bears 
testimony     that     the 
"people    lie    as    long 
as  they  can  find  lies 
to    tell,    after    which 
they  may,  from  acci- 
dent     or      necessitjr, 
once    or   twice   speak 
the     truth."         This 
voices  the  sentiments 
of  missionaries,  trav- 
elers,   soldiers,    diplo- 


AMONG  the  Old  World  countries  which 
have  been  touched  by  the  spread  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty  is  the  remote  and  more  or 
less  recondite  kingdom  of  Persia.  There  a 
revolt  against  the  Shah  has  reached  such 
proportions  as  to  require  the  exile  of  one  of 
the  highest  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
summons  to  the  imperial  council  of  one  of 
the  older  statesmen  who  had  retired  to  priv- 
ate life.  Whether  Shah  or  rebel  will  triumph 
in  the  end  is  not  yet  in  evidence.  But  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  people  who  will  continue 


mats  and  others  who  have  ever  had  any  dealings 
whatsoever  with  Persians  on  their  native  soil — or 
off  it,  for  that  matter. 

The  Persians  themselves  take  not  a  little  pride 
in  being  such  accomplished  liars.  The  eldest  son 
of  the  shah  was  one  time  recounting,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  an  English  friend,  the  remarkable  feats  that 
he  performed  while  on  a  hunting  expedition.  When 
his  royal  highness  had  finished  and  the  Englishman 
had  failed  to  join  in  the  applause  he  was  asked  by 
his  host  why  he  was  silent. 

"Because  I  don't  believe  all  that  happened," 
was  the  characteristically  blunt  British  answer. 

The  prince  laughed  heartily. 

"You  are  right.  It  is  a  lie,"  he  said,  and  his 
whole  attitude  was  that  of  having  told  an  exceed- 
ingly clever  one. 
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You  can  call  a  Persian  a  liar  with  impunity. 
He  never  thinks  of  being  insulted.  Instead  he 
smiles  blandly  at  you — and  goes  right  on  spinning 
a  bigger  lie  than  before,  if  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  do  so. 

This  national  characteristic  not  only  causes  for- 
eigners a  deal   of  trouble  until   they  learn   by  ex- 
perience to  doubt  the  word  of  every  Persian,  but 
it  also  operates  to  make  every  Persian  distrustful 
of  his  own  flesh  and  kin  even.     One  result  is  that 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  country  is  undeveloped, 
distrust   being  so   universal  that   Persians  will  not 
band  together  in  large  com- 
panies   to    carry    on    enter- 
prises of  any  sort. 

Every    Persian    is    taught 
from    the    cradle    that    it    is 
meet  and  proper  for  him  to 
deny   his   faith    for    safety's 
sake.      This    relig- 
ious   training    has 
undoubtedly    oper- 
ated to   make   the 
Persians   a   nation 
o  f        unmitigated 
liars.     The  philos- 
ophy  of   the  thing 
is   obvious.      If   it 
is    right    to    deny 
one 's      faith      for 
safety 's  sake,  then 
^         it    is    undoubtedly 
f         right  to  tell  a  lie 
when  it   will   lead 


to  personal  advantage..  And  if  j. 
person  begins  to  lie  for  conveniesice 
sake,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he 
will  be  lying  for  pleasure 's  sake, 
or  lying  simply  because  his  tongue 
has  forgotten  how  to  speak  the 
truth. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  quoted  of 
Persian  proverbs  runs  "A  liar  is  an 
enemy  of  God."  Yet  the  Persians  think 
that  Allah  loves  them  above  all  other 
true  believers.  This  only  serves  to  clinch 
the  belief  that  the  Persians  are  the 
world's  worst  liars. 

Comic  Opera  Master  Mason. 

Latin  America  has  been  damned  as  the  land 
of  liars  and  tomorrow.  It  is  already  clear  that  at 
least  another  portion  of  the  globe  has  a  mighty 
plethora  of  truth  haters.  Nor  is  Latin  America  a 
whit  more  devoted  to  "manana"  than  Persia. 

Everybody,  from  the  shah  down,  puts  off  even 
the  most  pressing  work  until  tomorrow.  ' '  Please 
God,  tomorrow,"  greets  the  ear  on  all  sides.  When 
any  task  i3  by  chance  undertaken  it  is  pursued 
in  distressingly  leisurely  fashion;  so  much  so  that 
building  speculation  is  not  known  anywhere  on  the 


Iranian  plateau,  and  that  unsuspecting  foreigner 
who  starts  to  rear  a  roof  over  his  head  is  all  but 
ready  for  an  insane  asylum  before  he  is  half 
through  with  the  job. 

It  takes  two  fellahs  (laborers)  to  fill  a  hod 
with  earth.  It  takes  them  a  full  minute  to  handle 
a  spadeful  of  earth  apiece.  While  a  third  fellah 
carries  off  the  dirt,  the  other  two  converse  politely 
until  the  hod  is  once  more  placed  before  them. 
Then  they  exchange  felicitations  with  the  returned 
brother,  and,  when  they  can't  think  of  anything 
else  to  say,  they  gravely  begin  filling  the  hod. 

When  a  master  mason  is  finally  cajoled,  threat- 
ened or  bribed  into  taking  up  his  trowel,  a  small 
army  of  apprentices  accompany  him  to  the  scene 
of  toil. 

"My  child,  give  me  mortar,"  he  sings  to  one. 
"Throw  me  a  brick,  my  son.  Let  me  see  a  brick. 
Let  it  come  to  me,"  is  the  burden  of  his  lay  to  an- 
other. "Brother,  throw  me  a  baby  brick,"  he 
gently  intones  to  a  third.  To  a  fourth  he  pleads, 
"Give  me  mortar,  O,  my  father."  The  mortar, 
mixed  by  five  men,  is  handed  to  him  by  the  handful, 
and  the  bricks  a  brick  at  a  time. 

Thus  the  mason  plays  he  is  working  throughout 
the  day — and  at  night  when  the  employer  has  left 
for  home,  the  mason  and  his  apprentices  deliberately 
and  openly  proceed  to  take  away  with  them,  for 
their  own  use,  all  the  material  and  implements 
that  they  can  load  upon  their  backs.  The  expres- 
sion, "He'd  steal  the  pennies  from  a  dead  man's 
eyes,"    was    undoubtedly    coined    by    s<n»e    Anglo- 
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Saxon  traveler  who  had  run  afoul  of  some  Persian 
workmen. 

The  wealthy  Persian  carries  his  distaste  for  work 
80  far  that  he,  unlike  all  other  slave  owners  ever 
known  to  history,  actually  stands  appalled  at  the 
thought  of  making  his  black  chattels  do  hard  labor 
of   any  sort. 

As  some  one  has  aptly  said,  Persia  is  the  paradise 
of  slaves.  Black  field  hands  are  seldom  or  never 
seen.  The  slave  is  universally  spoken  of  as  a 
"black  brother."  He  is  the  confidential  and  trust- 
ed servant  of  his  master,  the  playmate  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  fellow  student   of  his  young  master. 

There  is  no  breaking  up  of  a  slave 's  family  for 
pecuniary  reasons.  A  Persian  who  has  fallen  on 
evil  days,  financially,  frees  his  slaves,  never  sells 
them.  IBut  the  slaves  do  not  want  freedom.  They 
recognize  that  the  worst  punishment  that  can  be- 
fall them  is  to  be  turned  adrift.  How  then  could 
they  become  rich?  They  would  no  longer  be 
trusted  servants  and  so  situated  that  they  could 
take  bribes,  rakeoffs  and  tips  right  and  left  from 
merchants  and  others  desiring  the  patronage  or 
favor  of  their  masters. 

How  He  Gains  Title  or  Bank. 

As  the  treatment  of  slaves  would  imply  caste 
does  not  exist  in  Persia.  No  matter  how  humble  a 
man's  origin,  it  is  no  bar  to  him  in  any  way.  He 
can  change  his  social  status  as  often  as  he  likes — 
provided,  of  course,  that  he  has  the  money. 

Money  does  truly  wonderful  things  in  Persia. 
A  little  of  it,  judiciously  placed,  will  buy  one  rank 
in  the  army,  and  a  little  of  it  paid  in  yearly  install- 
ments will  insure  the  possessor  his  rank  as  long  as 
he  lives.  Also,  the  man's  heir  can  take  over  the 
title  on  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum.  A  mission- 
ary knew  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  scribe,  who 
tapped  his  father's  till,  ran  away  with  the  con- 
tents to  Teheran,  and  in  a  few  weeks  returned  to 
his  home  a  captain  of  ordnance.  This  sprout  had 
not  learned  how  to  load  a  gun  up  to  the  day  he  so 
unceremoniously  left  the  shelter  of  his  father's 
roof. 

So  with  any  title  of  nobility — money  will  pur- 
chase it.     But  you  have   no  money?     'Then   do  an 


official  some  service,  such  as  putting  a  patch  in 
his  mud  wall,  or  pressing  the  creases  out  of  his 
trousers,  and  he  will  magnanimously  confer  the 
coveted  title  upon  you.  The  next  time  you  chance 
to  meet  up  with  a  titled  Persian  ask  him  if  he  was 
not  a  carpenter  when  he  came  by  title.  Don't  fear 
that  you  will  offend  him.  If  he  was  he  '11  say  so 
proudly.  If  he  wasn't  a  carpenter,  but  a  water 
seller,  he'll  correct  you  just  as  proudly.  In  this 
one  respect  at  least  the  gilded  snobs  of  America 
could  well  afford  to  sit  at  a  titled  Persian's  feet. 

Harsh  Proverbs  About  Women. 

Among  Mohammedans  solicitude  or  regard  for 
the  women  folk  is  never  marked;  it  is  least  so 
among   the   Persians. 

"A  man's  worst  enemy  is  his  wife,"  is  a  fre- 
quently quoted  saying.  "The  dog  is  faithful,  the 
woman  never,"  is  another;  while  a  third  runs: 
"Their  hair  is  long,  their  wit  is  short." 

A  moUa,  speaking  in  a  mosque  in  Tabriz,  said: 

"They  tell  us  that  there  are  dragons  and  scor- 
pions in  hell.  I  am  not  afraid  of  them.  I  have 
a  worse  hell  on  earth.  My  two  wives,  with  their 
jealousies,  quarreling,  their  demands  tor  dress,  etc., 
give  me  no  peace.  I  could  well  leave  them  for 
■  other  torments. " 

There  is  very  little  love  lost  oa  the  woman's 
part  for  her  lord  and  master.  "When  the  gates 
of  hell  are  opened  the  Musselman  men  will  go  in 
first, ■'  is  the  wife's  stock  retort. 

The  love  of  a  Persian  for  his  mother  is  in  pleas- 
ing and  startling  contrast  with  his  treatment  of 
the  sex  in  general,  and  his  wives  in  particular.  A 
son  has  never  been  known  to  let  his  mother  starve, 
as  sometimes  happened  in  the  Occidental  nations. 
Even  when  he  is  a  man  of  family,  his  mother's 
slightest  wish  is  law  to  him,  and  he  will  put  himself 
to  great  trouble  to  satisfy  her  silliest  whim. 

I^OT  does  he  make  his  various  mothers-in-law  the 
butt  of  his  favorite  jokes.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  the  Western  mind,  he  welcomes  his  mothers-in- 
law  with  unfeigned  pleasure  under  his  roof;  he 
looks  upon  them  as  faithful  guardians  of  the  virtue 
of  his  wives. — Kansas  City  Star. 


The  Betrothal 


We  rode  in  silent  rapture,  she  and  I, 
While  a  row  of  merry  milestones  flitted  by. 

And  it  seemed  the  night  grew  darker 

With  each  sputter  of  the  sparker. 
But   the   lovelight   in  my   heart   was   burning  high. 


We  sat  behind  the  headlight's  golden  glare, 
And  the  scent  of  fragrant  naptha  filled  the  air. 
While   my   arm,  like   Cupid 's   tether, 
Stole  around  her  waist  of  leather 
To  the  music  of  the  horn 's  inspiring  blare. 


Long  I  gazed  into  her  goggles,  and  I  said: 
"Oh  promise  me  that  some  day  we  will  wed!" 

Then  a  chap  who'd  lost  his  hearing 

Got  entangled  in  our  gearing. 
And  she  answered:     "  iea,  I  promise — on  the  dead." 


-Carl  Werner  in  Puck. 
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FUTURE 


Motor    Carriages 


Spreading    Their    Usefulness 
Varied    Directions 


in 


Many 


SPEED  RECORD  OF  TWO  MILES  A  MINUTE  FOLLOWED  BY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT   INTO    FULLY    EQUIPPED    BUFFET 
AND  DRAWING  ROOM  CARS 


The  possession  of  much  wealth  probably 
has  not  operated  any  more  than  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  invention  to  produce 
the  wonders  of  the  self-propelling  carriagre, 
for  rich  man  and  moderate  business  man, 
farmer  and  physician,  alike  have  come  to 
include  the  automobile  in  their  catalogue  of 
necessities.  And  as  the  cost  of  manufacture 
decreases  with  the  increased  popular  de- 
mand, the  auto  begins  to  take  much  of  the 
same  place  in  the  domestic  circle  that  once 
was  occupied  by  the  horse.  More  than  this, 
the  rapid  expansion  in  application  of  the 
auto-motor  principle  has  begun  to  touch  the 
railroad  world  and  to  promise  the  same 
sweeping  changes  there  that  have  already 
been  effected  in    the    carriage    and  wagon 


world.  Already  the  self-propelled  railroad 
car  is  making  transcontinental  trips,  and  the 
touring  cars  which  require  no  rails  are  being 
enlarged,  as  in  the  case  of  Geo.  W.  Perkins' 
new  car,  to  include  many  of  the  essential 
comforts  of  a  private  railroad  ear.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  incident  of  a  President's  daughter 
having  a  "honeymoon  car"  on  the  railroad 
placed  at  her  disposal  will  be  followed  by  a 
general  extension  of  automobile  touring  in 
lieu  of  other  means  of  making  bridal  jour- 
neys. 

And  when  this  diversion  is  exhausted  the 
next  step,  doubtless,  will  be  into  the  airship, 
for  a  journey  with  Wellman  to  the  North 
Pole. 
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MARK  TWAIN  GIVES  A  NEW  NAME 


Thinks    That    Neither    "Pshawfoor"    nor    "Chaw- 
f  er-r "  is  as  Good  as  the  Indian  ' '  IViahouu. ' ' 

If,  indeed,  the  automobile  is  to  become  so 
much  a  part  of  common  life  that  lovers  must 
have  it  for  their  wedding  tours,  the  following 
contribution  of  Mark  Twain  to  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  machine  becomes  important: 

New  York. — Mark  Twain  has  solved  a  national 
problem.  He  has  found  a  substitute  for  the  most 
maligned  and  unpronouncable  word  in  the  new 
language  of  automobiling — chauffeur.  This  word, 
which,  he  .declares,  is  said  in  nine  different  ways, 
all  of  them  wrong,  he  would  abolish  and  establish 
"mahout"  in  its  place. 

Mark  Twain  announces  his  discovery  in  a  letter 
to  narper's  Weekly,  to  which  this  -  quotation  is  a 
preface: 

Scarcely  had  Watchman  Fowler  taken  his  port 
at  the  gate  when  a  procession  of  strange  creatures 
appeared.  . 

"Halt!  Who  goes  there?"  ejaculated  the  watch- 
man when  a  fat  negro  approached,  laboriously  lead- 
ing a  thin,  bow-legged  goat. 

"Dis  heah  beast  is  Ole  Ironsides,  suh,"  explained 
the  goat's  mahout." — From  "Dan'l  the  Bulldog," 
in  the  Times. 

' '  When  I  read  it, ' '  the  letters  says,  ' '  I  recog- 
nized with  ai,  thrill  that  the  right  word  had  been 
found  at  last — mahout.  The  'mobile,  that  majestic 
devil,  that  impressive  devil,  is  our  elephant;  he  is 
in  a  class  by  himself,  like  the  jungle  monarch;  to 
be  hia  master,  pilot,  and  compeller  is  a  post  of 
solemn  and  awful  dignity  and  danger,  and  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  that  measly  word  'chauffeur'  does 
not  properly  fit  the  occupant  of  it.  Chauffeur  is 
a  good  enough  word  when  strictly  confined  to  its 
modest  and  rightful  place — as  you  will  see  by  what 
Littre  says  about  it.  I  translate:  'A  chauffeur  is 
the  firer-up  on  the  street  corner,  peanut  roaster;  in 
English,  stoker.'  A  good  enough  word  you  see,  in 
its  own  place,  but  when  we  come  to  apply  it  to 
the  admiral  of  the  thunderous  'mobile '  or  of  the 
mighty  elephant  we  realize  that  it  is  inadequate. 
No,  stoker  is  not  the  thing,  chauffeur  is  not  the 
thing,. mahout  is  the  thing — mahout  is  the  word  we 
need.  Besides,  there  is  only  one  way  of  saying 
mahout,  whereas  there  are  nine  ways  of  saying 
chauffeur,  and  none  of  them  right..  With  ever  in- 
creasing respect,  dear  sir,  as  the  ages  roll  on,  I  am 
yours,  ' '  MARK  TWAIN. ' ' 


AT  RATE  OF  TWO  MILES  A  MINUTE. 


Automobile  Driven   at   Ormond,   Florida,    at     This 
Phenomenal  and  Unprecedented  Speed. 

Something  more  than  significance  to  the 

world   of  romance  lies  in  the  phenomenal 

story  which  is  told  in  the  following  clipping 

from  the  New  York  Herald : 

Ormond,  Fla. — Aiherica  scored  over  the  world  on 
the  Ormond-Uaytona  Beach  here  on  January  27. 
An  American  constructor,  in  a  field  macje  up  almost 
entirely  of  foreign  competitors,  triumphed  as  the 
bnilder  of  the  fastest  automobile  for  sprint  dis- 
tances ever  put  together.  Incidentally  an  American 
driver,   until   this   week   practically   unknown,   out- 


distanced the  most  skilled  drivers  of  France,  Italy 
and  Great  Britain. 

Twice  "Fred"  Marriott,  in  the  wonderful  steam 
creatioii  of  F.  E.  Stanley,  carried  the  speed  records 
down  to  points  hiinerto  believed  to  be  unattainable. 
In  the  record  trials  he  drove  the  Stanley  steam 
rocket  one  kilometer  in  18  2-5s.,  a  rate  of  travel  of 
121  miles  an  hour.  .  >       "'    : 

Then,  while  five  thousand  spectators  along  the 
beach  were  marvelling  at  such  speed,  h'e  Went  again 
over  the  route  for  one  mile,  clipping  his  previous 
rate  of  travel  and  causing  amazement.  He  simply 
skimmed  the  beach  like  a  low  flying  beetle,  and 
wis  over  the  finish  line  almost  before  the  eager 
crowa  realized  that  he  had  crossed  the  starting  line. 
MUe  in  28  l-5s. 

That  mile  was  covered  in  28  1-5  seconds,  a 
velocity  of  more  than  127  1-2  miles  an  hour.  As  an 
illustration,  such  speed  would  carry  the  Stanley 
'  steamer  a  distance  equal  to  that  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia  in  less  than  lorty-three  minutes,  or 
from  New  York  to  Boston  in  about  two  hours. 

The  making  of  these  records  cannot  be  described 
any  more  than  could  be  described  the  shooting  of 
a  ball  from  a.  cannon.  Five  thousand  persons  along 
the  Daytona  end  of  the  beach  back  of  a  line  marked 
by  the  parting  of  sixty  automobiles  craned  their 
necks  to  watch  the  Stanley  steamer  as  she  appeared 
below  the  pier  at  Sea  Breeze,  a  mye  anj  half  to 
the  north. 

After  long  waiting  the  speck  appeared  along  the 
retreating  tide.  Eapidly  it  grew  larger,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  beetle  of  vermillion  hue.  Scarcely  was 
its  shape  definitely  defined  when  with  a  whirl  it 
was  alongside,  but  so  low  that  only  those  in  the 
front  line  could  see  it.  In  a  flash  it  was  past  and 
craning  necks  permitted  only  a  glimpse  of  its  mar- 
velous retreat  to  the  southward.     , 

Before  the  judges'  stand  an  electrically  connected 
tape  gave  the  signal  that  the  mile  had  been  begun 
and  automatically  set  in  motion  six  timing  watches. 
The  crowd  took  a  long  breath  and  waited  but  only  a 
moment.  A  pistol  in  the  timers'  stand  electrically 
connected,  with  the  finish'  ling  exploded.  The  six 
timing  watches  were  automatically  stopped  and 
they  were  checked  with  the  ipistol  report  by  watches 
held  in  the  hands  of  three  timing  experts. 

In  all -nine  watches  there  was  not  a  fifth  of  a  sec- 
ond difference  ana  they  recorded  the  fastest  mile 
ever  travelled  by  any  human  contrivance.  The 
spectators  expressed  enthusiastic  appreciation  by 
ovations  to  constructor  and  driver. 


SCARCITY  OF  PETROL  APPREHENDED. 


Price  of  AutomobUe  Fuel  Shows  Gain — To  Use 
Alcohol  Made  from  Potatoes. 

Such  speed  possibilities  as  above  indicated 
do  not  augur  well  for  the  future  of  'the  rail- 
road train,  or  at  least  for  the  use  of  steam 
by  railroad  locomotives.  Therefore,  if  the 
auto  is  gradually  to  supplant  the  present-day 
power  engine,  the  apprehension  expressed 
in  the'  following  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Herald  from  London  is  of  serious  moment: 

London. — What  would  happen  to  the  automobile 
industry  were  the  supply  of  petrol  to  fail  or  were 
England  to  be  blockaded?  This  is  the  question 
which  far  seeing  manufacturers  with  an  eye  to 
other  fuels  are  no.w  seriously  discussing.  The  re- 
tailers of  petrol  in  England  have  been  faced  within 
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AUTOMOBILE   SPEED  IN   THE   FUTURE. 
(The  mile  record  has  been  reduced  to  28  seconds  and  motorists  predict  a  20-second  mile  before  long.) 


Chauffeur — "No,  Mr.  Reporter,  the  trip  was  quite  uneventful.     I  ran  over  a  rabbit  and  caught  up 

with  a  flock  of  ducks.     The  road  v.as  washed  away   in   one   place,    but   I   was   going   so   fast   that   I 

jumped  the  gap.     Made  the  last  six  miles  in  two  minutes.     Went  so  blamed  fast   my  shadow  coulin't 

keep  up  with  me  and  the  smell  won 't  catch  up  for  another  minute   and  a   half.     So   I   guess   I  '11  hurry 

along. " 

'  — Chicago  Tribune. 
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the  last  few  weeks  with  a  rise  of  a  penny  a  gallon 
in  the  price  of  the  spirit  and  although  the  auto- 
mobile manutacturers  and  the  omnibus  companies, 
which  consume  vast  quantities  of  the  fuel,  have 
been  able  to  make  special  bargains  with  the  whole- 
salers, it  is  probable  that  the  price  at  some  future 
date  might  be  almost  prohibitive  to  many  buyers. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  some  that  if  industrial 
alcohol,  as  apart  from  consumable  spirits,  were 
freed  from  duty  it  could  be  used  in  specially  de- 
signed cars  of  the  future  and  also  show  many  ad- 
vantages over  petrol. 

J.  B.  King,  secretary  of  the  British  Empire  Motor 
Trades  alliance,  suggests  giving  a  substantial  im- 
petus to  agriculture  by  making  alcohol  from  pota- 
toes both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  thus  making 
the  united  kingdom  self-supporting  in  the  matter  of 
fuel  for  motor  vehicles. 

"Our  alliance  is  doing  everything  possible  for 
British  trade,"  he  said  the  other  day,  "and  I 
should  like  to  see  our  country  make  itself  indepen- 
dent of  not  only  foreign  fuel  but  also  of  foreign 
'  cars. ' ' 


RAIIJIOAD.  EARNINGS  ARE  REDUCED 


English   Lines    Note    Rapid    Falling    Off    in    First- 
Class  Travel. 

Evidence  of  the  unfavorable  influence  of 
automobiling  upon  railroads  is  already  ap- 
parent, as  shown  in  the  following  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune: 

London. — The  first-class  passenger  slowly  but 
surely  is  disappearing  from  the  British  railways 
greatly  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  popularity 
of  the  automobile. 

Practically  every  company  with  a  terminus  m 
London  is  faced  with  this  problem.  -In  the  last  half 
year  the  Great  Eastern  railway  carried  37,235  less 
first-class  passengers  than  in  the  previous  corres- 
ponding period.  This  reduced  trafSc  was  most 
marked  in  relation  to  the  Newmarket  and  other 
sporting  centers,  the  conclusion  being  that  many 
persons  who  otherwise  would  have  traveled  to 
those  places  with  first-class  tickets  made  the  jour- 
ney by  automobile. 

"Automobile  competition  is  likely  in  future  '.o 
assume  serious  proportions,"  said  Lord  Claude 
Hamilton  at  the  half  yearly  meeting  of  the  Great 
Eastern  company.  "The  disagreeable  feature  is 
that  these  people  would  undoubtedly  have  traveled 
first-class,  so  the  co  •  rinv  lo^t  tho  ni  "'  m  nineri- 
tive  part  of  its  passenger  receipts.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions all  trunk  line  railways  running  into  Lon- 
don lately  have  experienced  a  considerable  falling 
off  in  the  receipts  from  the  first-class  passengers, 
who  prefer  to  use  their  own  automobiles. 

"Officials  of  the  Great  Western  company  point 
out  that  on  the  last  regatta  day  at  Henly  no  fewer 
■  than  400  automobiles  were  counted,  and  when  the 
court  was  in  residence  at  Windsor  castle  the  receipts 
of  the  Great  Western  riilw>v  f"""!!  saloon  nnd  fi^-'t- 
class  passengers  who  were  visiting  their  majesties 
showed  a  diminution. ' ' 


'AUTO  HOGS"  DENOUNCED  BY  FARMERS 


Agricultural   Associations   of   New  Jersey  Demand 
Revisicn  of  the  Statutes  Governing  Roads. 
While  the  coming  of  the  automobile  as  a 


universal  vehicle  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
regulations  under  which  it  is  to  operate  with 
due  regard  to  public  safety  must  be  consid- 
ered equally  inevitable  and,  certainly,  im- 
perative. How  the  agricultural  communi- 
ties of  one  Eastern  state  view  the  matter  is 
reflected  in  tne  following  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Post: 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  State  Road 
Protectors'  Association  have  sent  a  joint  letter  to 
Senator  Jackson,  favoring  the  bill  he  introduced 
into  the  state  legislature.  The  letter  is  in  part  as 
follows: 

We  think  that  if  the  automobile  has  come  to  stay 
it  must  act  in  harmony  with  all  other  users  of  the 
roads.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  a  nuisance, 
selected  as  such  in  its  treatment,  nor  should  it  be 
asked  to  pay  for  so  continuing.  It  should  not  be 
allowed  to  do  unnecessary  ciamage  to  the  roads, 
either  by  going  at  high  speed,  or  by  reason  of  its 
mechanism,  or  its  wheel  tires,  and  when  it  does  no 
special  damage  to  the  roads  it  should  not  be  asked 
to  pay  any  special  tax  for  road  repairs.  The  pub- 
lic should  pay  for  the  road  repairs  and  not  a  special 
or  privileged  class. 

We  do  not  believe  in  licensing  automobiles  for 
the  sake  of  revenue,  in  return  for  which  speeding 
privileges  are  to  be  given.  The  argument  will  be 
advanced  that  as  the  state  bargained  for  the  rev- 
enue, the  persons  paying  it  invested  in  machines 
that  could  attain  the  speed,  and  when  the  repeal 
of  that  class  of  legislation  is  demanded  it  will  ne 
said  that  it  is  not  fair  to  repeal  the  speeding  laws 
after  so  much  money  has  been  invested  in  automo- 
biles designed  to  go  fast,  i  rom  this  point  the  argu- 
ment will  be  pushed  to  the  threadbare  vested  rights 

We  have  provided  for  a  registration  as  distin- 
guished from  a  license  at  a  nominal  fee  of  $1,  and 
this  is  to  be  paid,  not  for  revenue,  but  under  the 
police  power  of  the  state,  to  provide  for  identifica- 
tion of  the  owners  of  the  machines.  We  object  to 
the  licensing  ot  the  vehicles  as  a  class,  because  it 
makes  it  possible  to  license  any  other  class  of  ve- 
hicles; retaliatory  movements  can  be  started  to 
license  all  sorts  of  vehicles  which  have  heretofore 
had  the  free  and  uninterriirtrd  ii«f  f^f  the  hiijhwnvs. 
and  the  end  of  it  might  result  in  legislation  saying 
that  certain  vehicles  cannot  use  the  highways 
at  all. 

We  do  not  want  to  lay  a  basis  for  discrimination 
in  vehicles,  as  such  a  movement  would  lead  to  a 
division  of  the  highways  into  two  clashes,  one  for 
pleasure  and  the  other  for  business  purposes.  The 
fine  roads  were  built  for  the  general,  not  the  special, 
development  of  all  the  interests  of  the  state.  We 
are  opposed  to  a  high  license,  as  it  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  the  use  of  the  automobiles,  as  a 
commercial  machine,  too  expensive.  These  ma- 
chines s.iould  be  kept  in  a  position  to  be  used  as 
a  cheap  freight  carrier,  milk  to  the  creamery,  horti- 
cultural and  agricultural  products  to  market  and 
ether  necessities  back  to  the  farm.  We  do  not 
want  to  see  a  high  license  put  on  the  automobiles 
so  that  the  farmer  and  business  man  cannot  pay  for 
using  these  machines  for  commercial  purposes  on 
the  public   highway. 

The  landowner  of  a  New  Jersey  road  owns  it  to 
the  middle  of  the  road,  subject  to  the  public  ease- 
ment: in  other  words,  the  landowner's  right  is  only 
subtracted  by  the  public  user.     The  legislature  has 
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very  uniformly  placed  on  the  local  oflBcials  tha 
power  of  deciding  what  public  use  can  be  made  of 
the  highways.  That  is  to  say,  gas,  water,  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  and  trolley  companies  get  their 
permission  to  exclude  some  one  else  by  local  au- 
thority. J.  he  present  automobile  legislation  has  per- 
mitted the  whole  system  of  state  roads  to  be  so 
appropriated  that  the  landowner  is  not  only  dimin- 
ished in  his  rights,  but  they  have  been  entirely 
taken  away  from  him;  but  you  may  notice,  however, 
there  has  been  left  to  the  local  authorities  the 
right  to  lay  taxes  for  the  repair  of  the  roads. 

The  present  automobile  law  has  not  been  and 
never  can  be  enforced.  We  know  of  no  other  law 
that  compels  a  lawbreaker  to  be  arrested  only  by 
corroborative  testimony.  It  requires  two  witnesses 
to  proceed  under  the  present  law.  The  automobile 
owner's  word  is  good  under  the  statute,  while  no 
citizen's  word  can  be  taken  unless  corroborated. 


AIR  LINE  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE 


MOTORISTS  DON'T  MAKE  SOCIALISTS 


Claim  Not  to  be  Pictures  of  Arrogant  Wealth,  as 
Dr.  Wilson  Charged. 

In  connection  with  the  agitation  for  regu- 
lation of  speed  for  automobiles  the  question 
of  the  general  social  effect  of  the  autos  has 
been  raised  in  the  significant  manner  sug- 
gested in  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Times: 

The  newest  charge  to  be  made  against  automo- 
bilists  is  brought  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  of 
Princeton  University,  who  accuses  them  of  encour- 
aging the  spread  of  Socialism.  President  Wilson's 
statement  was  made  before  the  dinner  of  the  North 
Carolina  Society.  "Nothing,"  he  said,  "has 
spread  Socialistic  feeling  in  this  country  more  than 
the  use  of  automobiles.  To  the  countryman  they 
are  a  picture  of  arrogance  of  wealth  with  all  its 
independence  and  carelessness." 

John  Parson,  the  Chicago  banker  who  was  elected 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation last  month,  recently  said  that  he  believed 
if  President  Wilson  would  take  a  flying  trip  through 
the  farming  regions  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  other 
Western  States  he  would  take  a  different  view  of 
the  influence  exerted  by  automobiles  upon  the  coun- 
tryman. 

"The  very  opposite  of  President  Wilson's  state- 
ment is  practically  true  in  the  farming  districts  of 
the  West,"  he  added.  "The  small  machines  that 
have  been  built  in  such  large  numbers  recently  and 
that  may  be  purchased  from  $750  to  $1250  are  be- 
ing used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  West,  and  the  dis- 
covery by  the  rural  residents  that  these  cars  can  be 
relied  upon  for  hard  usage  has  occasioned  a  more 
friendly  feeling  toward  automobilists  in  general. 

"Scores  of  well-to-do  farmers  are  now  automobile 
owners  and  where  three  years  ago  the  horseless 
vehicle  was  regarded  with  suspicion,  entirely  dif- 
ferent sentiments  are  entertained  now.  Just  as 
soon  as  any  class  of  people  realize  that  the  automo- 
bile is  useful  for  the  ordinary  work  and  duties  of 
life  apart  from  its  pleasurable  attributes  as  a  tour- 
ing car,  it  will  be  regarded  with  favor,  and  this 
feeling  is  growing  all  the  time  in  the  agricultural 
parts  of  the  West." 


Walter  Wellman  Has  His  Big  Balloon  Building  for 
the   Arctic   Trip. 

Some  recent  news  items  have  stated  that 
society  in  some  parts  of  the  country  and  of 
Europe  have  begun  to  use  the  airship  as  a 
diversion.  Doubtless  the  success  or  failure 
of  Mr.  Wellman 's  attempted  journey  by 
balloon  to  the  North  Pole  will  have  consid- 
erable effect  upon  the  further  growth  of  this 
habit.  Said  the  New  York  Sun  concerning 
Mr.  Wellman 's  plans: 

Walter  Wellman,  the  Chicago  newspaper  man 
whose  managing  editor  gave  him  an  assignment  to 
go  and  discover  the  North  Pole  in  an  airship,  re- 
turned from  Paris  on  the  French  liner  La  Lorraine, 
which  arrived  recently.  Wellman  went  abroad  sev- 
eral months  ago  to  order  his  dirigible  airship,  and 
it  is  now  building,  he  says. 

Mr.  Wellman  talks  as  though  he  expected  to  make 
good  on  his  assignment.  He  told  the  reporters  who 
met  him  on  the  pier  that  compared  to  his  airship 
those  of  Santos  Dumont  are  but  toys,  ami  then  he 
explained  some  of  the  things  about  it.  His  talk 
sounded  a  little  like  a  chapter  of  Jules  Verne,  but 
Wellman  declared  he  was  dead  in  earnest. 

The  airship,  he  said,  is  to  be  finished  in  May  and 
will  be  164  feet  long  and  53  1-2  teet  in  diameter 
in  the  thickest  part  of  its  pickle-shaped  anatomy. 
It  will  hold  225,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  will  have 
a  lifting  power  of  16,000  pounds,  7,500  of  which  is 
needed  to  raise  the  car.  There  are  to  be  three 
motors,  one  of  55  horse-power,  one  of  25  and  one 
of  five,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  speed  developed 
will  be  between  ten  and  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

The  start  is  to  be  made  from  Spitzbergen, 
which  is  700  miles  or  more  from  the  pole,  and  from 
1800  to  2100  gallons  of  gasoline  will  have  to  br 
carried  to  run  the  motors.  It  will  also  take  100 
tons  of  sulphur  and  60  tons  of  iron  filings  to  make 
enough  gas  to  fill  the  bag,  and  that  will  have  to  be 
carried  to  Spitzbergen. 

The  gas  bag  is  to  be  of  two  thicknesses  of  cotton 
and  one  of  silk,  covered  by  three  coats  of  rubber, 
and  will  have  a  resistance  of  5000  pounds  to  the 
square  yard.  The  Arctic  ship  Fritzjoof  has  been 
chartered  for  two  years  to  take  the  expedition  to 
Spitzbergen  and  back  again,  and  in  June  Wellman 
and  two  Frencnmen  who  are  going  to  make  the 
trip  with  him  will  arrive  there  and  begin  trial 
trips.  The  airship  alone,  he  says,  will  cost  $75,000, 
and  the  gas  will  have  to  be  added  in  with  the  other 
expenses. 

In  the  car  are  to  be  a  set  of  wireless  instruments, 
so  that  he  may  remain  in  communication  with  his 
friends  at  Spitzbergen,  and  a  light  metal  boat  which 
he   spoke   of  as  the   "return   ticket." 

While  he  was  abroad  Mr.  Wellman  made  a  trip 
in  a  balloon  from  Paris  to  Orleans  and  got  no  end 
of  advice  from  all  of  the  best  high  flyers.  He  said 
that  he  wasn't  afraid  of  the  cold,  as  he  intended  to 
keep  pretty  close  to  the  earth,  and  that  if  anything 
went  wrong  he  believed  the  boat  or  the  motor  sleds 
which  he  is  also  to  carry,  would  bring  him  back 
all  right.  He  hopes  to  start  in  August  tor  90  de- 
grees north,  where  nobody  works  for  a  dollar  a  day. 
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Magistrate  Flies  Into  Rage  When  Speed  Violator 
Is  Haled  Before  Him. 

Occasionally  the  judiciary  becomes  exas- 
perated with  the  frequency  with  which  the 
auto  drivers  are  brought  up  for  violation  of 
speed  rules.  One  such  instance  is  the  fol- 
lowing, as  given  in  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

New  York. — Magistrate  Crane  had  another  auto- 
niobilist  before  him  in  the  Morrisania  police  court 
recently  and  almost  gave  him  his  standard  lecture 
for  speed  limit  exceeders  before  he  found  out  it 
was  not  that  kind  of  a  case.  The  prisoner,  Dr. 
Frederick  G.  Kneer,  was  held  for  driving  his  ma- 
chine across  the  lawn  of  Pelham  Bay  park. 

When  Dr.  Kneer  was  arraigned  the  magistrate 
nearly  leaped  from  his  chair  when  he  heard  the 
word  automobile. 

' '  You  're  another  one  of  those  men  that  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  and  disregard  the  lives 
of  others,  running  about  amuck " 

"Your   honor,"   interrupted   the   policeman   who 
made  the  arrest,     "this  is  not  a  case  of  violation 
of  the  speed  law." 
■     "What   is   it,   then?"   snarled   the   magistrate. 

"This  man  is  charged  with  violating  the  city 
ordinance  by  running  his  automobile  across  the 
lawn  at  Pelham  Bay  park." 

"You  had  no  right  to  cut  across  the  lawn,"  said 
the  magistrate.  "The  trouble  with  you  automo- 
bilists  is  you  don't  care  what  you  do.  ^ou  have 
money  and  you  think  you're  above  the  law.  Why, 
last  winter  I  looked  out  of  my  window  and  I  saw — 
what  do  you  think?  An  automobile  on  the  side- 
walk. The  man  who  owned  that  automobile  thought 
he  owned  the  earth.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
automobilists  violate  the  law." 

The  prisoner  was  fined  $10. 


lem.     It  is  argued  that  a  motor  car  highway  run- 
ning to  Philadelphia  would  at  one  stroke  do  away 
with  90  per  cent  of  the  objections  which  anti-auto- 
ists   in   New   Jersey   are   advancing   to   the   use    o 
the  automobile. 

Most  of  the  damage  done  to  roads  in  the  Statt 
is  occasioned  by  tourists  with  high-powered  ma- 
chines. Most  of  the  objections  in  the  matter  of 
speed  are  also  occasioned  by  the  fast  driving  of  mo- 
tor car  travelers  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  believed  that  the  farmers  and  others 
who  may  now  be  hostile  to  automobiles  would  glad- 
ly give  their  consent  for  the  building  of  such  an 
automobile  highway,  as  it  would  at  once  relieve 
the  ordinary  roads  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
customary  automobile  travel,  and  ought  to  result 
in  mutual  satisfaction.  Mr.  Walker  said  today  that 
he  personally  would  much  prefer  to  travel  to  Phila 
delphia  on  such  a  road  than  in  a  railroad  train. 
The  middle  track  of  the  road  would  permit  a  speed 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  so  that  an  automobilist  could 
reach  Philadelphia  from  New  York  just  as  quickly 
by  the  highways  as  he  now  does  over  the  steel  rails. 


AN  AUTOMOBILE   HIGHWAY 


Plan    of    Brisben    Walker   to    Have    One  Between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York 

Automobiles,  even  more  than  bicycles,  de- 
mand good  roads;  and  already  many  parts 
of  the  country  are  laying  plans  for  the  build- 
ing of  special  highways  for  their  use.  One 
example  of  this  is  the  following,  as  related 
in  the  New  York  Press. 

The  novel  plan  of  John  Brisben  Walker  for  an 
automobile  highway  across  New  Jersey,  virtually 
connecting  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  has  inter- 
ested not  only  automobilists,  but  a  good  part  of 
the  general  publifc.  Mr.  Walker's  plan,  as  outliner' 
to  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  provides  for  a 
highway  with  no  grade  crossings,  the  motor  road 
either  going  over  or  under  the  regular  roads.  Cars 
will  be  obliged  to  keep  300  feet  apart,  so  that  acci- 
dents even  from  breakage,  would  not  be  a  source  o: 
danger  to   ears  behind. 

In  connection  with  the  present  agitation  over  new 
automobile  legislation  in  New  York,  the  subject  has 
attracted  particular  attention  from  residents  an- 
users  of  motor  cars  in  that  State.  It  is  believed 
here  that  Mr.  Walker's  plan  would  be  one  of  the 
most  potent  means  of  solving  the  legislative  prob- 


AUTOS  MADE  BULLET  PEOOF 


Being   Constructed   for   Russia   and   Designed   for 
Frontier  Work. 

Among  other  uses  which  the  auto  is  de- 
veloping is  the  following,  as  told  by  Paul 
Villiers  in  correspondence  with  the  Cleve- 
land Plaindealer:   : 

The  military  attaches  of  the  various  powers  in 
this  city  are  following  with  considerable  interest 
the  experiments  with  the  bullet  and  shell  proof 
automobiles  which  a  French  firm  are  constructing 
for  the  Russian  army. 

Seven  of  these  are  now  ready  and  will  be  shipped 
to  St.  Petersburg  within  a  few  days,  not  to  be  used 
as  private  conveyances  for  the  czar,  as  one  might 
reasonably  expect,  but  to  be  .attached  to  a  Russian 
army  corps  near  the  Afghan  frontier. 

French  officers  as  well  as  M.  Etienne,  the  minister 
of  war,  who  have  tried  the  autos,  are  most  en- 
thusiastic  in   their  praise   of   them. 

Although  they  are  quite  heavy,  weighing  over 
three  tons,  they  have  easily  maintained  a  speed  of 
nearly  thirty  miles  an  hour  on  very  rough  roads. 

Each  car  is  provided  with  a  small  quick  firing 
gun,  which  can  fire  up  to  600  shots  a  minute,  and 
carries  a  folding  bridge  of  nickel  steel  which  can  be 
thrown  across  country  roads  so  that  the  car  may  be 
used   on   cross   country   roads. 

Also  the  French  army  is  to  be  supplied  with 
a  large  number  of  these  armored  cruisers  on  land. 


Serious  Situation. 


Muffled    Voice    (under   the    machine) — Say,    Bill, 
back  her  up  a  little,  will  yer? 
Bill— What's  the  matter? 
"My  face  is  caught  in  the  works." — Life. 


Auto-Mania. 

Asylum  Attendant — This  is  our  new  ward  for 
people  afflicted  with  violent  auto-mania. 

Visiting  Physician — Where  are  they?  I  don't  see 
them? 

Asylum  Attendant — Oh,  they're  all  under  the 
beds,   fixing  the  slats. — Judge. 
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THE  FBESEKT  DAY  KIALTO  OF  NEW  TOEK. 

— Adapted  from  New  York  World. 


Red     Man    and     His  Value     Suddenly    Awaken    Public 

Attention 


HE    IS    MADE    THE    THEME    OF    DRAMAS    AND    OPERAS;    SEN- 
ATORS     UNDERTAKE     TO     PROTECT      HIM     AGAINST 
FRAUD;  AND  BIBLIOPHILES  SEARCH  HIS  LANGUAGE 


With  a  suddenness  which  is  no  less  re- 
markable than  it  is  worth  while,  the  Amer- 
ican people  appear  to  have  turned  their 
thoughts  back  to  the  Indian,  and  to  have 
begun  both  to  appreciate  him  and  to  attempt 
to  make  amends  to  him  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  been  treated  in  the  past.  In 
Congress,  the  laws  governing  the  territory 
which  he  occupies  have  been  overhauled 
and  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  the 
impostures  and  frauds  which  have  for  years 
been  preying  upon  him.  His  possibilities  as 
a  soldier  have  been  unearthed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  possibilities  which  his  strength  of 
character  and  romance  of  life  offer  to  the 
dramatist  have  been  availed  of  by  the  men 


who  are  in  control  of  the  American  stage. 
And,  thanks  to  the  passing  of  prejudice,  a 
movement  has  arisen  for  the  preservation  of 
the  picturesque  and  meaningful  nomencla-' 
ture  which  the  Indians  gave  to  American 
towns  and  places. 


TEYING  TO  BALK  A  STEAL 


Senator  La  Follette  Uncovers  an  "Infamous  Job" 
In  Indian  Territory. 

In  the  direction  of  protecting  the  interests 
against  impostures,  the  lead  was  taken  by 
Senator  La  Follette,  who,  in  defiance  of  all 
senatorial  tradition,  threw  himself  into  ac- 
tivity immediately  after  his  installation  in 
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office.    Said  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  con- 
cerning this  matter: 

Washington.- — Senator  La  Follette,  who,  after  pur- 
ifying Wisconsin,  went  to  the  Senate  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  letting  light  into  dark  places  in 
the  upper  house  of  Congress,  recently  began  his 
campaign  in  earnest  by  thwarting  what  he  and  other 
senators  termed  a  plot  to  rob  the  Incians  of  the  five 
civilized  tribes  in  Indian  Territory  of  land  worth 
scores  of  millions  of  dollars. 

It  was  while  acting  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Indian  affairs  that  Senator  La  Follette  dis- 
covered the  scheme.  The  committee  had  under  con- 
sideration a  bill  for  the  disposition  of  the  land 
held  by  the  Indians,  and  was  about  to  order  a  fav 
orable  report  on  it,  when  Senator  La  Follette  asked 
a  question  which,  before  it  is  disposed  of,  may  re- 
veal a  scandal  of  no  mean  proportions. 

One  of  the  senators  as  he  was  leaving  the  com- 
mittee declared  Mr.  La  Follette  had  uncovered  "an 
infamous  job."  The  Choctaw  and  ChicKasaw  In- 
dians have  350,000  acres  of  the  finest  coal  land  in 
this  country  on  their  reservation.  Of  these  lands 
107,000  acres  are  jiow  under  lease. 

An  amendment  for  the  sale  of  these  lands  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  The  significance  of  its 
wording  escaped  detection  until  Senator  La  Follette 
brought  it  out.  Under  it  a  board  of  three  commis- 
sioners is  to  appraise  the  value  of  these  lands,  one 
commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  another  by  the  holders  of  the  leases 
and  the  third  to  be  chosen  by  these  two.  The  In- 
dians have  no  voice  in  naming  any  member  of  the 
commission. 

Mr.  La  Follette  did  not  object  so  much  to  this, 
^ut  what  he  did  protest  against  was  the  provision 
in  the  amendment  which  ordered  this  commission 
■not  to  consider  any  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
lands  caused  by  improvements  or  developments  by 
the  lessees.  He  construed  this  to  mean  that  these 
lands  are  to  be  appraised  at  their  valuation  at  the 
time  the  leases  were  made. 

It  is  contended  that  this  proposition  to  force  the 
sale  of  these  lands  will  rob  the  Indians.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  receiving  8  per  cent  royalty  upon  their 
coal  lands,  and  upon  this  basis  every  acre  of  land 
is  worth  $300,  giring  the  total  reservation  a  value, 
according  to  Senator  Clark  of  Montana,  a  member 
of  the  committee,   of  $105,000,000. 

Under  the  restrictions  imposed  in  the  amendment 
.it  is  estimated  that  the  commission  would  place  a 
value  of  less  than  $10  an  acre  upon  the  land. 


VICTIMS  OF  CONFIDENCE  GAMEa 


Snake    Indians   Kept    Poor   By   Threats    of    Being 
Dispossessed. 

Another  illustration  of  the  method  by 
which  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  have 
been  fleeced  is  given  in  the  following  from 
the  New  York  Herald : 

Muskogee,  I.  T. — Within  the  last  few  days  there 
have  been  meetings  of  the  Snake  band  of  Indians 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Creek  Nation  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  plans  for  waging  their  cam- 
paign in  Washington  in  the  faith  that  they  will  in 
some  way  be  able  to  stop  the  allotment  of  their 
lands  and  get  from  the  government  the  right  to  re- 
turn and  continue  in  their  old  manners  and  customs 
of  life. 

The  shamelessness  with  which  these  people  are 
alleged  to  have  been  duped  and  made  to  contribute 


to  certain  alleged  attorneys  in  Washington  is  be- 
ginning to  be  a  scandal  that  promises  to  attract 
Congressional  attention.  It  seems  incredible  that 
such  a  thing  could  be  possible,  but  there  are  lawyers 
in  Washington  who  have  "bilked"  these  ignorant 
Indians  every  year  for  the  last  ten  years  and  kept 
them  in  penury  practically  all  the  time. 

This  is  done,  it  is  said,  by  a  system  of  levying 
assessments  upon  them  and  holding  over  their 
head  the  threat  th.it  the  powers  that  be  at  Washing- 
ton will  immediately  despoil  them  of  their  present 
homes  if  they  do  not  put  up  money  to  prevent  it. 

The  recent  meeting  was  to  discuss  this  matter. 
The  Washington  "lawyers"  have  demanded  more 
money.  They  have  hoodwinked  the  Snake  delegates 
in  Washington  into  believing  that  they  nave  now 
legislation  pending  in  Congress  which  will  restore 
to  them  all  their  old  tribal  rights  and  forever  stop 
the  encroachments  of  the  white  man  if  they  get  the 
legislation  through. 

The  one  thing  necessary  to  remove  all  obstacles, 
BO  the  Indian  is  always  told,  is  more  money.  Then 
the  delegates  at  Washington  immediately  send  back 
home  and  tell  their  brothers  that  they  must  have 
more  money,  and  have  it  immediately,  or  their 
cause  is  lost.  This  usually  brings  the  money.  The 
amount  is  small  sometimes,  and  at  other  times  it 
is  large. 

Only  a  few  days  since  some  correspondence  be- 
tween these  delegates  in  Washington  and  their  ' '  at- 
torneys" and  the  Snake  people  in  the  Creek  nation 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  he  immediately  took  it  up  and  is  now 
trying  to  gather  data  on  the  incident. 

It  is  alleged  that  these  Washington  agents  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  keep  tab  on  the  amount  of  cotton 
that  these  Indians  raise  and  that  they  force  them 
to  sell  a  certain  part  of  it  and  give  them  the  money. 
This  they  do  through  an  agent  among  the  Indians. 
The  Indian  Inspector  at  Muskogee  is  trying'  to 
ascertain  if  this  is  true. 


USING  THE  BED  MAN  IN  PLATiS 


New  York  Stage  Suddenly  Overrun  with  Dramas 
of  the  Aborigines. 
When  "The  Girl  I  Left  .Behind  Me"  made 
such  a  powerful  success  on  the  stage  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  thought  that  the  real  use 
of  the  Indian  in  plays  had  been  discovered ; 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  drametist 
since  that  time  who  could  create  a  play  that 
was  the  equal  of  this  notable  one.  Now, 
however,  the  undertaking  is  again  being  ven- 
tured upon,  with  the  result  that  "Broad- 
way" is  almost  dominated  by  the  Red  Man. 
Said  the  New  York  Times,  in  speaking  of  the 
situation : 

"The  stage  Indian,"  said  Mark  Twain  some 
years  ago,  "was  an  original  aborigine  belonging  to 
an  ancient  and  extinct  tribe  that  never  existed." 

One  can  imagine  the  humorist 's  memory  running 
back,  as  he  said  it,  to  poke  fun  among  the  old 
playbills  of  halt  a  century  since,  when  "Poor  Lo" 
trod  the  boards  with  a  freedom  that  a  few  play- 
goers of  today  still  recall. 

Stripped  of  his  boasted  realism,  the  stage  savage 
of  our  own  day  is  not  so  new  as  he  thinks  he  is.  To 
be  sure,  he  makes  the  old  bow-and-tomahawk  brave 
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look  Billy  and  romantic,  but  the  latter  was  dearly 
beloved  in  his  day  and  generation  and  his  name  was 
legion. 

Nowadays  when  the  Indian  finds  his  way  into 
plays  mainly  in  the  guise  of  ' '  atmosphere ' '  no  ef- 
fort is  spared  to  make  him  as  genuine  as  may  be. 
Theodore  Eoberts  spends  fifty  minutes  on  his 
make-up  as  Tabywana  in  ' '  The  Squaw  Man. ' '  Any 
one  who  has  watched  Mr.  Eoberts  as  he  carefully 
molds  each  Wgh  Indian  cheekbone  from  a  big  lump 
of  brown  putty  slapped  firmly  on  the  cheek,  neatly 
sculpturing  his  nose  from  the  same  material,  deli- 
cately blending  the  edges  into  the  flesh,  and  finally 
working  the  whole  thing  down  into  a  rich  bronze 
tint,  will  understand  the  modern  searci^  lor  real- 
istic detail.  Tabywana 's  face  is  so  heavy  an  affair 
that  it  takes  a  palette  knife  and  ten  mintues'  work 
to  dispose  of  him  after  the  performance. 

"But  the  result  pays,"  says  Mr.  Roberts,  "be- 
cause this  finished  detail  is  exactly  what  audiences 
are  sure  to  look  for  these  days.  Why,  when  I  first 
tried  this  make-up  I  even  used  to  draw  my  eyes 
into  just  the  right  slanting  narrowness  by  pasting 
bits  of  gauze  back  of  my  temples.  I  went  further 
and  experimented  with  false  lips.  It  was  extremely 
uncomfortable,  however,  and  I  found  the  effect 
hardly  paid  for  the  trouble.  Nothing  is  too  much 
to  do  for  make-up,  but  there  is  also  nothing  in  which 
you  can  so  easily  do  too  much. 

"When  I  studied  my  Indian  for  'The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me,'  of  which  Tabywana  is  an  elab- 
oration, I  was  given  a  bundle  of  photographs  from 
a  Sioux  reservation.  I  picked  out  one  that  struck 
me  as  practicable  and  copied  it  pretty  closely.  A 
year  later,  while  I  was  still  playing  the  part,  I  got 
a  letter  from  a  man  who  said  he  had  been  for 
eleven  years  interpreter  to  Sitting  jiuU.  He  had 
just  seen  the  piece  and  intimated  that  he  had  been 
rather  uncannily  struck  by  my  resemblance  to  one 
of  Sitting  Bull's  old  warriors  named  Spotted  Tail, 
who,  while  he  lived,  had  been  my  correspondent's 
particular  friend.  Of  course  I  was  not  surprised 
on  turning  over  the-pictures  I  had  used  to  find  the 
name  of  Spotted  Tail  on  my  special  model. 

"The  same  principle  holds  true  when  you  come 
to  lines.  In  the  days  of  'The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me'  and  'Arizona'  a  picturesque  gibberish  that 
sounded  like  Indian  talk  was  more  than  enough  to 
meet  all  requirements.  Not  so  today.  This  is  the 
first  time  an  Indian  character  has  ever  been  put 
on  the  stage  speaking  his  native  language  and  sup- 
ported by  an  interpreter.  I  am  not  likely  to  forget 
the  endless  hours  I  spent  digging  Indian  words  out 
of  Baco  White,  who  is  no  more  communicative  than 
the  rest  of  his  race,  nor  the  time  it  took  me  to 
spell  them  out  phonetically  and  memorize  them 
afterward.  You  get  many  of  your  cherished  no- 
tions of  Indians  sadly  upset  when  you  come  to 
study  them  at  first  hand.  I  remember  I  worked  a 
whole  forenoon  on  Baco  trying  to  get  hold  of  the 
word  for  'medicine  man,'  and  when  finally  with 
the  aid  of  pantomimic  suggestion  of  herbs,  sleight 
of  hand,  and  magic,  I  made  him  understand,  I  found 
his  tribe  never  had  any  such  thing! 

"I  believe  the  Indian  on  the  stage  is  most  effec- 
tive when  used  with  white  people  for  purposes  of 
contrast,  but  even  then  you  can't  do  him  in  the 
easy,  war-paint-and -feather  get-up  of  the  old  days. 
There  was  a  time  when  Bistori  dared  to  play  Lady 
Macbeth  in  hoop-skirts,  but  the  public  has  grown  to 
be  less  romantic  and  decidedly  more  sensitive  to 
genuine  detail." 

After  finding  himself  the  usual  dash  of  local 
color  on  several  New  York  stages  this  season,  and 
having  been  mildly  honored  with  a  burlesque,  the 
Indian  has  now  a  play  all  his  own.     The  author  of 


"The  Eedskin"  claims  he  is  the  first  dramatist 
who  has  ventured  to  put  on  a  piece  in  which  every 
character  is  a  North  American  Indian.  The  De 
Mille  Brothers,  however,  are  said  to  have  in  readi- 
ness another  all-Indian  play. 


NAMED  FOR  WEST  POINT 


President  Appoints  a  Young  Pottawatomie  to  the 
Military  Academy. 

A  qualification  which  the  popular  mind 
naturally  associates  with  the  Indian  appears 
to  have  been  recognized  by  the  President  in 
the  appointment  of  the  descendant  of  a 
noted  Indian  chief  to  the  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy.    Said  the  New  York  World : 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. — The  Pottawatomie  In- 
dians, whose  headquarters  are  at  Hartford,  near  this 
city,  have  received  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
President  Eoosevelt  by  the  appointment  ot  Paul 
Knapp,  of  this  city,  to  become  a  cadet  at  West 
Point.  The  young  Indian  is  a  half-breed  Potta- 
watomie, who  received  his  schooling  at  the  Haskell 
Institute  and  the  Benton  Harbor  High  School.  He 
spent  five  years  at  the  institute  after  reacning  the 
eighth  grade  here.  He  was  one  of  the  best  cadets 
at  the  Indian  school,  and  it  was  here  that  he  gained 
the  liking  for  the  army  life,  which  prompted  him 
to  apply  to  Indian  Commissioner  Leupp  to  assist 
him  to  an  appointment  to  West  Point.  Commission- 
er Leupp  immediately  took  up  the  matter  with 
President  Eoosevelt,  and  the  appointment  was  made 
much  sooner  than  the  Commissioner  or  Paul  ex- 
pected. The  young  man  is  highly  elated  over  his 
appointment,  and  says  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  make 
a  good  soldier. 

Young  Knapp  is  the  son  of  Agnes  Pokagon  Knapp 
and  Brace  Knapp.  His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Peter  Pokagon,  the  second  Pokagon  Chief  of  the 
Pottawatomies.  Lee  Paul  Pokagon  was  the  first  of 
the  Pokagon  chiefs  of  this  tribe,  Peter  was  the 
second  and  Simon  Pokagon  was  the  last  of  the 
Pokagon  family  to  hold  the  honor  of  leading  the 
tribe. 

Brace  Knapp,  the  father  of  the  young  half-breed 
with  such  bright  prospects,  is  a  white  man.  He 
made  a  good  record  in  the  Civil  war  as  a  member  of 
Company  I,  Twelfth  Michigan  Infantry.  He  has 
been  a  tireless  worker  for  the  Pottawatomies  ever 
since  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  chief 
and  has  assisted  them  to  assert  their  rights  in  many 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  the  last  few  years. 

Paul  Knapp  is  nineteen  years  old.  He  was  born 
at  Hartford,  the  camp  of  his  mother's  people,  in 
1886,  but  has  lived  in  this  city  nearly  all  his  life. 
He  is  five  feet  eight  inches  tall  and  weighs  169 
pounds.  At  the  Haskell  Institute  he  was  a  member 
of  the  basket-ball  team  and  has  quite  a  reputation 
as  an  athlete.  Since  leaving  school  he  has  been 
working  at  his  trade  as  a  cabinet-maker  and  car- 
penter and  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  em- 
ployers. 

WHEBE  A  BIG  FEE  WENT 


Lobbyists  BeUeved  to  Have  Secured  Bulk  of  the 
Famous  $750,000. 

When  the  story  was   circulated  recently 

that  the  enormous  sum  of  $750,000  had  been 
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paid  to  attorneys  for  negotiating  a  series  of 
claims  against  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, the  public  doubtless  waited  for  just 
such  an  explanation  as  is  given  herewith  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star: 

South  McAlester,  I.  T. — The  alleged  determina- 
tion of  the  federal  government  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  charges  of  corrupt  practices  in 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  relative  to  the 
citizenship  court  claimant,  and  the  attempt  of  syn- 
dicates wrongfully  to  obtain  control  of  the  coal  anc" 
asphalt  lands,  etc.,  might  greatly  encourage  citizens 
in  the  belief  that  finally  justice  would  be  done  in 
Indian  Territory,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
suspicion  has  grown  that  a  "whitewash"  usually 
intervenes  when  there  is  danger  to  men  of  influence. 
They  do  not  doubt  that  men  who  ask  for  these  in- 
vestigations— and  Indian  Territory  has  had  inves- 
tigations without  number — are  moved  by  honest 
motives,  and  that  if  the  investigations  were  pushed 
to  a  conclusion,  without  fear  or  favor,  men  who  are 
now  free  would  be  in  the  penitentiary. 

Washington  dispatches  indicate  that  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  proposed  investiga- 
tion will  be  the  probing  of  the  litigation  of  the 
last  few  years  of  3000  or  4000  persons,  known  as 
the  "court  citizenship  claimants,"  to  establish 
their  right  to  a  per  capita  share  of  the  property  of 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  In  a  special 
court,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  a  majority 
of  these  claimants  were  defeated.  The  cry  in 
Washington  is  that  gross  injustice  was  inflicted 
thereby  on  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  have 
lived  in  these  nations  for  years  and  were  known  as 
tribal  citizens.  Naturally,  the  claims  of  these  per- 
sons were  opposed  by  the  tribal  governments,  and 
the  law  firm  of  Mansfield,  McMurray  &  Cornish  of 
South  McAlester  was  employed  under  a  contract 
giving  them  a  fee  of  10  per  cent  of  the  property 
involved  in  every  case  they  defeated.  The  total 
amount  involved  was  between  15  and  20  million  dol- 
lars. All  the  claimants  were  not  defeated,  but  most 
of  them  were,  and  Mansfield,  McMurray  &  Cornish 
were  j>aid  more  than  one  million  dollars  in  spite 
of  the  wrathful  opposition  of  Secretary  Hitchcock. 
Nobody  believes  that  these  lawyers  received  more 
than  a  limited  share  of  this  enormous  fee.  Wash- 
ington dispatches  allege  that  they  got  between 
$400,000  and  $.500,000  dollars.  The  balance  was  di- 
vided among  lobbyists,  etc.  If  the  books  of  na- 
tional banks  in  Indian  Territory  and  Arkansas 
could  be  laid  open  much  light,  it  is  alleged,  could 
be  thrown  upon  the  distribution  of  much  of  this 
money. 

HAVE  A  SENSE  OF  HUMOR 


Indian  Youth  Said  to  Be  as  Keen  of  Appreciation 
As  the  Whites. 

The  stage  Indian  never  smiles.  That  this 
has  usually  been  an  untrue  and  unreal  fancy 
of  a  dramatist's  mind  has  been  known  by 
those  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  him. 
It  is  therefore  interesting  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing, which  shows  that  the  Red  Man  is 
possessed  of  as  many  smiles  as  anyone  else. 
Said  the  New  York  Herald:  '; 

Cleveland,    O. — "Indians    have    just    as    keen    a 


sense  of  humor  as  white  men  and  can  appreciate 
a  joke  quite  as  thoroughly,"  declares  Professor  W. 
S.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  a  big  Indian  school 
at  Pipestone,  Minn. 

Professor  Campbell  is  visiting  his  brother.  Dr. 
O.  B.  Campbell,  en  route  from  Washington,  where 
he  has  been  making  reports  to  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, to  his  home  in  Pipestone.  He  talks  interest- 
ingly about  his  school,  which  is  a  large  one  and 
operated  after  the  nature  of  the  Indian  school  at 
Carlisle.  There  are  220  pupils  and  more  than  a 
score  of  instructors. 

"In  another  generation  the  Indian,  as  such,  will 
have  passed  away, ' '  declared  Professor  Campbell. 
"Then  the  government  will  not  need  to  keep  up 
schools  for  his  benefit.  He  is  rapidly  assimilating 
American  ideas  and  in  another  generation  it  will  be 
impossible  to  distinguish  him  from  the  white  man. 
"It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  an  Indian  has  no 
idea  of  humor.  In  the  district  in  which  I  am  work- 
ing now,  particularly,  the  Indians  take  peculiar 
enjoyment  in  funny  remarks  and  applaud  liberally 
when  anything  strikes  their  risibilities.  They  are 
keen  to  comprehend  the  odd  side  of  anything,  and 
in  that  respect  are  becoming  more  nue  whites  every 
day,  though  naturally  they  are  of  a  serious  turn  of 
mind. 

"Our  students  are  bright.  They  put  an  enthus- 
iasm into  their  work  which  is  remarkable.  All  of 
our  students  are  non-residents,  but  many  have  at- 
tended the  Indian  schools  near  their  homes.  It  is 
remarkable  how  rapidly  the  Indians  pick  up  the 
English  language. 

"I  have  seen  Indians  who  Tiave  entered  our  school 
unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English  graduate  in 
three  or  four  years,  speaking  almost  perfect  Eng- 
lish. I  presume  this  is  due  to  the  interest  they  take 
in  each  other.  They  help  the  new  student  to  mas- 
ter intricacies  which  would  otherwise  puzzle  and 
annoy. 


POOJ*  LO'S  GREATEST  GIFT 


The  Expressive  Names  That  Will  Always  Call  Him 
to  Memory. 

When  the  future  historian  and  etymologist 
is  delving  in  the  records  for  reasons  for  such 
extraordinary  names  as  belong  to  the  towns 
of  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
interest  him  to  read  the  following  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star: 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  government  to 
translate  into  concise,  correct  English  all  Indian 
names  found  in  the  geography  of  the  United  States 
has  on  its  hands  a  job  of  great  magnitude,  as  may 
be  comprehended  when  it  is  considered  that  more 
than  6000  names,  now  fixed  to  various  points  be- 
tween Maine  and  California  and  the  Canadian  line 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  commemorate  the  fact  that  the 
red  man  once  was  sole  possessor  of  the  land.  The 
names  of  his  chiefs  and  of  his  tribes  are  forever 
fixed  in  memory.  Indian  traditions  are  perpetuated 
and  musical  Indian  words  have  been  incorporated 
into  our  tongue,  a  legacy  of  poetry  and  romance 
even  in  this  practical  age. 

Every  name  the  Indian  gave  meant  something. 
He  left  to  his  palefaced  brother  the  absurdities  of 
prefixing  to  2700  towns  and  settlements  the  stale 
descriptive  terms,  east,  west,  north,  south;  he  left 
to  the  white  man  the  confusion  of  thirty-three 
Springfields  in  one  union,  not  a  fifth  of  which  were 
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ever  built  in  a  field  or  by  a  spring;  of  Pinevilles 
without  a  pine,  Oakdaloa  without  an  oak,  Wey- 
mouths  and  Plymouths  that  are  not  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wey,  the  Plym,  or  any  other  river;  of  Mount 
Vernons  twenty-five  strong,  many  of  them  without 
even  a  hill  to  their  credit,  and  of  1100  New  Havens, 
New  Yorks,  Mewtowns  and  New  every-thing-else, 
all  of  which  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  new. 

Not  so  with  the  Indian.  He  pitched  his  wigwam 
beside  the  stream.  Through  the  curling  waters  the 
long,  dark  stones  on  the  river's  bed  looked  like 
otters  at  play,  and  forthwith  the  camping  place 
received  the  name  it  bears  today — Kalamazoo — 
"Stones-like-otters"  in  the  Indian  tongue.  Again 
he  saw  on  a  river  bank  a  pine  tree  wreathed  in 
flames;  for  hours  it  threw  its  torchlike  glare  over 
the  landscape,  as  if  to  beam  the  glow  of 
some  council  fire  fed  by  attendant  warriors,  and 
that  Potomac  region  became  a  literal  translation 
of  which  is  "the  place  of  the  burning  pine,  that 
resembles  a  council  fire."  Poughkeepsie  is  "a 
safe  harbor  for  small  boats,"  Norridgewock,  "  the 
place  of  deer";  Saranac,  "the  river  that  Hows  un- 
der rock,"  and  Saratoga,  "the  place  of  the  mirac- 
ulous waters  in  a  rock. ' ' 

Similarly,  Schenectady  is  "the  river  valley  be- 
yond the  pine  trees";  Scheharie  is  "the  tributary 
that  throws  its  waters  strong  over  and  across  the 
main  stream";  the  Wabash  is  "a  cloud  blown  for- 
ward by  an  equinoctial  wind";  Monongahela  is 
"the  falling-in-bank  river";  Rappahannock,  "the 
river  of  quick-rising  water,"  and  Toronto,  "oak 
trees  rising  irom  the  lake."  Such  words  show  a 
wondrous  skill  in  the  art  of  word  painting,  and 
their  expressive  Indian  tongue  reflects  their  impres- 
sions with  a  vivid  minuteness  impossible  to  more 
cumbersome  English. 

There  is  no  commonplace  in  Indian  names.  All 
of  the  Indian's  terms  are  picturesque,  because  they 
are  alive  and  full  of  meaning  to  him.  A  thousand 
examples  could  be  given.  Once,  before  the  white 
man 's  day,  a  eaving-in  of  a  river  bank  revealed  the 
huge  fossil  tusk  of  some  prehistoric  monster.  At 
once  the  river  received  the  name  Chemung,  "Big 
Horn,"  and  generations  ot  squaws  told  to  genera 
tions  of  papooses  the  traditions  of  the  big  bones 
and  white  jaws  that  once  had  been  found  there. 
In  1675  a  portion  of  Maine  was  visited  by  a  most 
devastating  fire.  The  Indians  at  once  gave  the 
region  the  name  of  Schoodic,  the  "great  burnt 
lands, ' '  perpetuating  forever  the  memory  of  the 
terrible  disaster.  Orinoco  is  "coiling  snake,"  pos- 
sibly a  reference  to  the  crooked  course  of  the 
stream,  but  more  probably  marking  the  notable 
killing  of  some  venomous  reptile. 

Sometimes  it  was  the  physical  features  that  were 
name-reflected.  Thus — Wetumpka  is  "tumbling 
waters";  Sandusky,  the  "cold  spring";  Katahdin, 
the  "highest  place";  Tioga,  the  "swiit  current"; 
Niagara,  the  "neck  of  water";  Nahant  is  "at  the 
point";  Passumpsick  is  "much  clear  water,"  and 
Chautauqua  is  the  "foggy  place."  Sometimes  the 
Indian 's  names  reflected  his  superstitions.  Thus, 
Manito  is  "spirit,"  Montauk  is  "a  manito  or  spirit 
tree,"  and  Minnewaukon  means  the  "devil's  lake." 
Sometimes  his  names  celebrate  his  hunting  or  flsh- 
ing  exploits.  Mackinaw  is  an  abbreviation  of  a 
longer  word  meaning  "the  great  turtle  place." 
Quinsigamond  means  "the  fishing  place  for  pick- 
erel." There  are  several  Amnions,  whicu,  as  the 
government  has  a  peculiar  penchant  for  lopping  off 
the  terminative  syllables  ot  Indian  words,  may  not 
unreasonably  be  taken  to  represent  Ammonoosuc, 
an  expressive  Indian  word  meaning  '  fish-story 
river,"  a  proof  positive  that  the  red  man,  as  well 


as  his  successors,  wa  sgiven  to  telling  tall  stories 
about  his  luck  in  fishing. 

Even  the  Indian  hates  and  hereditary  feuds  find 
expression  in  names.  The  members  of  a  certain 
Indian  tribe,  despised  for  their  peacefulness,  were 
in  contemptuous  parlance  Ottawas,  "traders," 
while  a  fiercely  fighting  tribe  were  admiringly 
termed  Eries,  or  "wildcats,"  by  their  enemies. 
Our  lowas  are  a  corruption  of  a  derisive  word  sig- 
nifying "drowsy  or  sleepy  ones,"  a  term  given  by 
the  warlike  Sioux  of  the  north  to  his  quieter  red 
brethren  of  the  plains.  The  scornful  Iroquois  called 
each  Algonquin  of  the  New  York  mountains  an 
"Adirondack,"  signifying  "he  eats  bark."  The 
latter  retorted  by  dubbing  each  Iroquois  a  "Mo- 
hawk," or  "man-eater,"  a  grim  testimonial  in  its 
way  to  the  fierce  and  relentless  Iroquois  character. 
The  family  of  the  Sioux,  the  famous  fighters  of  the 
Northwest,  divided  as  thdy  were  into  eight  great 
branches  or  sub-tribes,  gare  to  themselves  the  com- 
prehensive name  of  Dakotas,  "allied  together  in 
friendly  compact";  but  their  Indian  foemen  called 
them  by  the  bitter  term  of  Sioux,  "cut-throats." 
Winona,  Minnesota,  has  a  beautiful  legend.  Wi- 
nona, "first  born  daughter,"  was  the  child  of  a 
stern  warrior.  He  bade  her  marry  one  of  the  nota- 
ble braves  of  his  people.  She  loved  another.  Rather 
than  marry  the  brave,  whom  she  hated,  she  threw 
herself  from  the  cliff  of  the  Maiden 's  Leap,  that 
overlooks  the  point  where  the  Mississippi's  waters 
flow  through  Lake  Pepin,  and  berjath  the  river's 
turbulent  waters  found  the  peace  that  was  denied 
her  on  earth.  Another  Minnesota  legend,  that  of 
Minnehaha,  recalls  to  most  minds  Longfellow's 
famous  poem.  He,  however,  took  the  usual  poet 's 
license  in  the  matter.  In  the  real  legend  Minne- 
haha, "laughing  water,"  did  not  become  the  bride 
of  Hiawatha,  but  was  crossed  in  love.  In  her  de- 
spair she  sought  the  falls  of  Minnehaha,  after  which 
she  had  been  named.  Here,  over  a  precipice  sixty 
feet  high  she  took  the  fatal  leap. 

All  Indian  traditions  are  not  sorrowful.  Quite 
the  reverse  in  many  cases,  as  the  story  of  the  nam- 
ing of  Wakarusa,  Kas.,  will  show.  Once  a  party 
of  Indians  on  the  trail  were  stopped  in  their  prog- 
ress by  a  swollen  and  angry -looking  stream.  ' '  Deep 
water,  bad  bottom,"  grunted  the  braves,  hesitating 
at  the  brink  of  the  river,  unwilling  to  turn  back, 
doubting  that  they  could  cross.  At  length  an  In- 
dian crept  up  behind  his  squaw,  who  was  seated  on 
a  small  Indian  pony,  and  deliberately  pushed  pony, 
squaw  and  ail  over  the  bank  into  the  rapid,  muddy 
current,  meanwhile  looking  stoically  on  to  see 
whether  she  would  gain  the  opposite  bank  in  safety 
or  drown  before  his  eyes.  The  astonished  and  en- 
raged squaw  struck  out  for  midstream,  and  lo!  the 
waters  had  but  spread  over  a  shallow  basin  and  the 
danger  had  been  but  apparent,  not  real.  Derisive- 
ly the  squaw  rose  and  scornfully  shrieked  at  her 
liege  lord,  who  had  been  so  willing  to  have  beer 
summarily  rid  of  her:  "Wakarusa!  Wakarusa!" 
(Thigh-deep,  thigh-deep.)  And  Wakarusa  the  re- 
gion has  remained  until  this  day.     . 

The  Indian  has  left  behind  him  hundreds  of  mus- 
ical alliterative  names,  in  which  the  consonant  anc 
vowel  sounds  are  doubled.  Good  examples  are  Wa- 
waka,  Wawasee,  Kankakee,  Kennekuk,  Tuscaloosa, 
Tallahassee,  Ocklocknee,  Ohoopee,  Oshkosh,  Minne- 
tonka,  Massabesic,  Contoocook,  Loogootee  and 
Hatchechubbee.  We  like  to  roll  his  Kennebunk 
and  Cuttyhunk,  his  Nantucket  and  Wachusett,  his 
Kickapoo  and  Tetonka  over  our  tongues,  and  it 
would  be  deplorable,  indeed,  if  they  also  should 
have  to  go  and  be  translated  into  "correct  and 
concise"  English. 
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— Adapted  from  New  York  World. 

MEN'S  DRESS  BEGINS 
TO  DRIFT  AWAY 

FROM  THE 
SOMBRE  BLACK 


Women   Revert    to    the    Styles    of    Madame    Pompadour, 
.  Wear   Anklets   and    Make    the   Shoes 
Match    the   Hose 


Spring's    approach    brings  the    perennial  otony    of    his    cloth,    and    the   dandy    and 

problem  of  the  vestment,  quite  as  much  now-  spendthrift  have  been  leading  the  way  as 

adays  for  men  as  for  women.    For  the  man  rapidly  as  they  could  back  to  the  glorified 

has  grown   increasingly  tired   of  the   mon-  days    of    silken    knickerbockers    and    silver 
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buckles.  Of  course,  male  changes  are  more 
conservative  than  those  of  the  female,  and 
years  must  yet  elapse  before  the  spike-tail 
gives  way  to  the  ruff,  or  the  patent  leather 
to  the  royal  purple  ;•  but  each  recurring  year 
witnesses  a  step  in  the  direction  toward 
ornament  and  pomp.  The  women  already 
have  returned  to  the  stvles  of  Madame  Pom- 


padour, have  adopted  the  anklets  of  Eliza- 
bethan days,  and  have  so  added  crests  to 
their  stationery  and  color  to  their  shoes  and 
hose  that  they  may  well  be  thought  of  as 
presently  walking  over  the  cloaks  of  Sir 
Walter  Kaleighs  or  holding  their  hands  for 
the  kiss  of  the  courtier  or  trailing  their 
costly  skirts  for  the  pages  to  carry. 


WHAT   MEN  MAY  DON   FOR  LENTEN  WEAR. 


~  \ 


Some  advance  tips  from  the  artist 's  pen  on  new  spring  creations  are  shown  in  the  exhibition  at 
the  Bellevuc-Stratford  under  the  auspices  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Exchange,  of  this  city.  Very  loud 
Louis  XIV  waistcoats  ar^  a  feature  of  the  show,  while  many  striking  innovations  in  men's  garments 
are  on  view. 

— Philadelphia   North   American. 
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"LONDON  DECEEES  ANKLETS." 

Drawing  showing  how  the  dainty  ankles  of  the 
American  girl  will  look  if  the  London  fad  of 
anklets  becomes  popular. 

— ^Philadelphia   Inquirer. 


GRAY  EVENING  DRESS  FOR  MEN 


Merchant   Tailors'   Exchange  Establishes  A  Brand 
New  Style. 

The  latest  steps  toward  embellishment  of 
the  male  dress  are  reported  from  the  Mer- 
chant Tailors'  exhibit  in  Philadelphia,  of 
which  the  North  American  of  that  city  said : 

Man's  revolt  against  the  conventional  evening 
dress  has  found  expression  finally  in  the  exhibition 
which  began  recently  in  the  Bed  Room  of  the  Belle- 
vue-Stratford,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Merchant 
Tailors'  Exchange  and  during  the  coming  summer 
season  the  well-dressed  man  may,  without  fear  of 
adverse  criticism,  bedeck  himself  in  evening  clothes 
of  Cambridge  gray,  whether  it  be  "claw  hammer" 
or  dinner  jacket. 

This  style  has  been  advanced  by  the  tailors  to 
meet  the  demand  made  upon  them  for  some  devia- 
tion from  formal  black  evening  dress  for  summer 
wear,  and  the  result  is  a  striking  garment.  In  both 
dinner  jacket  and  dress  coat  the  facings 
and  linings  are  of  grey  silk  of  slightly  darker  shade 


than  the  material  of  the  coats,  which  are  of  serge, 
and  along  the  edges  are  almost  imperceptible  cord- 
ings  of  gray  braid. 

Light  gray  waistcoats  of  silk  go  with  either 
style  of  coa.t,  and  the  same  nr.rrow  braiding  is  ear- 
ned down  the  trouser  seam.  The  Tuxedo  is  de- 
signed with  a  particular  view  to  Boardwalk  wear, 
being  of  two^button  length. 

Beau  Brummel  would  indeed  have  found  food  for 
thought  had  he  visited  the  Quaker  City  for  the 
show  opened  by  the  Merchant  Tf.Jlors  has  suddenly 
made  Philadelphia  the  fashion  capital.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  at  least  fifty  London  creations  were 
brought  over  for  the  exhibition,  only  to  be  dis- 
carded by  their  supporters  when  placed  alongside 
the  home  product. 

Visitors  to  the  Red  Room  included  men  of  fash- 
ion, anxious  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  latest, 
wrinkles  in  dress,  and  scores  of  taiiors  and  the'r 
assistants,  .who  daited  hither  and  thither  anong 
the  models  jottin"  down  points  for  spring  garment 
building.  Many  tailors  came  from  New  York 
while  several  were  from  Boston  and  other  cities. 

Braid  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  men's  suits 
on  view,  and  one  of  the  most  elaborate  outfits 
shown  consists  of  a  gray  overcoat,  sack  coat  and 
waistcoat,  all  of  the  same  material,  and  differing 
only  in  cut  and  the  width  of  the  braid  used  on 
facings,  lapels  and  pockets.  On  the  overcoat  it  is 
five-eighths  of  an  inch,  on  the  undercoat  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  and  on  the  waistcoat  one-quarter 
inch.  Even  the  buttons  are  covered  with  the  same 
shade  of  braiding. 

A  daring  innovation  is  a  gray  frock  coat  "cut 
kangaroo."  What  the  effect  of  this  creation  may  be 
on  Chestnut  street,  properly  buttoned  on  a  Phila- 
delphia dandy,  who  will  thereby  be  obliged  to  ape 
the  "kangaroo"  gait  of  the  gentler  sex,  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  Yet  it  is  advanced 
as  a  coming  style. 


BEAU   BRUMMEL   OUTDONE 


Shades  of  the  Prince  of  Fashion  See  the  End  of 
Their  Distinction. 

By  way  of  comment  upon  the  tailors'  ex- 
hibit, the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  had  the  fol- 
lowing imaginary  conversation  between  the 
famous  dandy  of  earlier  days  and  his  valet: 

Scene — Red  room  of  the  Bellevuo-Stratford.  Mer- 
chant   Tailors'    Exchange   exhibit. 

Characters — Shades  of  Beau  Brummel  and  the 
ever-faithful  valet,  Mortimer. 

B.  B.  is  speaking — ' '  Mortimer,  have  I  ever  visit- 
ed a  merchant  tailors'  exhibit?  It  seems  as  if  the 
name   comes  familiarly  to  the   tongue,  but — " 

Mortimer^" You  have,  sir.  "Twas  known  by 
other  name." 

B.  B. — "It  will  be  novelty  to  visit  such  a  spot 
again  and  see  in  what  poor  fashion  the  mortals 
of  today  attempt  to  ape  the  fashions  of  that  com- 
pany now  gone.  It  seems,  Mortimer,  as  if  some 
sorry  tale  of  shabby  garments  had  come  to  me  of 
late.  Has  not  the  Lady  Repplier  rebuked  mankind 
and  with  rare  thought  recalled  the  minds  of  men 
to  the  lost  art  oi  which  I  was  the  glory?" 

Mortimer — "  'Tis  true.  I  fain  would  suggest 
that  you  sorrow  not  your  soul  by  sight  of  such 
clumsy  garments  as  the  male  persons  of  to-day 
must,  according  to  the  Lady  Repplier,  endure." 
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B.   B.,    sighing — "A   pitiful   sight   beyond   doubt,  been    misinformed — the   world    does    move — ah,    see 

but  mayhap   'twill  soothe  my  mind  to  make  certain  this  creation  in  gray — note  the  blending  of  laven- 

how  impossible  'twill  ever  be  for  another  to  fashion  der.     Ah,  see;   ah,  see.     Why,  I  am  quite  undone, 

the  niceties  of  toilette  as  was  my  wont — open  the  Such    beauty    doth    mock   me.      I    am    surprised    in 


THE  REST  OF  THE  SPRING  ORCHESTRA:      "    WHAT'S  THE  USE?" 

— Chicago    Eecord-Herald. 


door — I  will  look  through  it,  jar  me. ' ' 

Mortimer — ' '  Behold. ' ' 

B.  B. — "What  fair  vision  greets  my  gaze? 
Whence  come  these  fabrics  rare,  and  whose  skill 
in  fashioning?"  (Moves  rapidly  about  examining 
the   garments   shown.)      "I   fear  me   much   I   have 


fashion.    I  faint  with  self  pity.    I — "     (Faints  dead 
away.) 

Mortimer  (standing  with  folded  arms  over  the 
body) — "His  conceit  is  punctured  quit-e.  I  doubt 
he  walks  again.  Well,  serves  him  right  for  butting 
in  where  better  men  have  been  getting  busy." 
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LONDON  DECREES   ANKLETS 


Many  Prominent  Members  of  the  British  Society  Be- 
gin to   Wear  Them. 

"Women's  rapid  strides  back  to  the  highly 
bejewelled  and  gem-laden  days  of  time  past 
are  partially  signalized  in  the  following  item 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

New  York. — Anklets  now,  and  then — what  next? 

You  think  it  a  joke?  So  did  London  at  first, 
but  it  has  gotten  over  it.  It  is  a  serious  fact  and 
that  it  is  serious  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  fad 
has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  best  women  in 
English  society.  Each  is  trying  to  outdo  the  other 
in  the  beauty  of  adornment,  too,  and  here  comes 
an  added  expense  for  the  poor  millionaire  weighted 
down  already  with  troubles  incident  to  Congres- 
sional investigation,  rate  bills  and  other  irritating 
outbursts  on  the  part  of  an  unreasoning  and  un- 
reasonable public. 

The  announcement  has  caused  somewhat  of  a 
stir  in  New  York  and  every  one  is  asking  every 
one  whether  New  York  women  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  British  cousins.  The  women  of 
London  are  spending  a  big  amount  of  money  on 
their  anklets.  Lady  Liverpool  is  reported  to  wear 
three,  studded  respectively  with  diamonds,  sap- 
phires and  rubies.  The  Duchess  of  Portland  has  an 
anklet  of  ancient  Etruscan  make;  Lady  Percy, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  wears 
one  that  was  chiseled  by  some  old  Celtic  worker 
in  metals  in  the  days  before  Caesar  conquered 
Britain. 


POMPADOUR  STYLES  RETURN 


Women  Recurring  to  the  Fabulous  Tinted  Silks  of 
the  Great  Madame. 

Further  marking  of  the  steps  of  women  in 
the  recourse  to  styles  of  earlier  periods  is 
given  in  the  following  from  the  New  York 
World : 

The  world  of  fashion  is  on  the  verge  of  a  Pom- 
padour renaissance.  Modistes  announce  it  and  shop 
windows  of  the  smarter  sort  proclaim  it  in  a  con- 
fusing, sensuous  array  of  floral  effects. 

Flowered  silks  will  reign  supreme  at  the  Easter 
weddings  and  during  the  London  season,  and  with 
the  advent  of  summer  all  the  delicate,  transparent 
fabrics  will  copy  in  hues  and  patterns  the  silks 
which  at  the  present  moment  have  the  feminine 
world  in  a  flutter  of  pleasurable  excitement. 

After  a  more  or  less  fitful  slumber  of  a  century 
and  a  half,  the  spirit  of  Marchioness  de  Pompadour 
awakes  to  dominate  the  sartorial  world,  even  as  her 
personality  controlled  the  small  world  of  Louis 
XV  and  his  extravagant  court  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Her  silks  glimmer  and  tempt 
on  shop  counters,  her  robe  or  petticoated  effects  are 
the  theme  of  exclusive  modemakers. 

Pompadour  silk  differs  from  stately  brocades,  or 
even  the  daintier  Dresden  weaves,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  soft  and  supple,  and  its  floral  efl'ects  blur  and 
fade  and  baffle,  rather  than  stand  out  boldly.  The 
melting  of  one  color  into  another  is  their  chief 
charm,  and  the  modern  methods  of  manufacturing 
silks  intensify  this  quality,  until  the  exquisite  pat- 


terns seem  to  take  on  some  of  the  mystery,  the 
subtlety  of  tne  woman  under  whose  name  they  are 
handed  down  to  posterity. 

The  Pompadour  gown  proper  shows  a  skirt  or 
petticoat  effect,  in  plain  silk,  satin,  lace  or  net, 
caught  here  and  there  with  small  butterfly  bows, 
often  in  black  velvet,  with  gleaming  buckles.  Over 
this  are  draped  paniers,  bouffant  on  the  hips  and 
falling  backward  in  a  long,  square  train — all  this  in 
the  flowered  or  Pompadour  silk.  The  sraall-waisted, 
high-busted,  sharply  pointed  bodice  is  also  of  the 
flowered  silk,  with  the  inevitable  touch  of  black 
velvet   ribbon. 

For  examples,  one  of  the  most  effective  patterns 
shows  a  pinkish  red,  with  silvery  lights,  stamped 
with  bouquets  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  the  only 
other  colorings  being  the  grayish-greens  of  the 
leaves,  with  yellow  and  bluish  shadows  over  the 
flowers.  The  pattern  proper  is  fully  nine  inches 
when  measured  from  stem  to  tip  of  the  blossoms, 
and  this  particular  weave  will  be  largely  employed 
in  coats  to  be  worn  over  lace  or  net  gowns.  Some 
of  these  coats  will  be  long,  with  sharp-pointed 
vest  effects  in  the  front  and  trimmings  of  lace  and 
black  velvet.  Others  will  be  short,  jaunty  and 
built  with  elbow  sleeves;  but  all  will  be  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  material  of  the  frock.  Unques- 
tionably the  robe  effects  without  the  paniers  will 
be  seen  at  spring  weddings,  and  it  is  whispered 
that  more  than  one  Easter  birde's  attendants  will 
be   superbly   decked   in   Pompadour   gowns. 

For  one  bridal  party  the  attendant  maidens  have 
ordered  robes  of  Pompadour  brocade  over  petticoats 
of  lace.  This  brocade  is  of  pure  white  satin,  supple 
as  peau  de  cygne,  overlaid  with  a  primrose  pattern 
in  silvery  white,  silvery  green  leaves  and  amethyst 
flowers  in  moonbeam  tints,  with  pale  yellow  hearts. 

A  dowager's  pattern  shows  white  taffetas,  striped 
with  argent  or  silver  in  hair  lines  and  overlaid  with 
amethyst  and  purple  pansies. 


SPRING  FOOTGEAR  AND  HOSItRY 


Shoes  Must  Match  the  Gown  and  Blend  With  the 
Hose. 

Some  time  ago  the  news  dispatches  stated 
that  the  dress  for  the  coming  spring  and 
summer  would  be  simpler  and  less  costly 
than  heretofore.  The  following  d'^es  not 
bear  out  that  statement.  It  is  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

Show  me  a  woman's  foot  and  I'll  tell  you  her 
social  caste,"  remarked  an  expert  salesman  the 
other  day,  who  had  just  taken  orders  for  pumps 
and  ties  to  match  a  half-dozen  frocks. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  was  never  more  evi- 
dent than  it  is  to-day  when  the  subtleties  of  color 
between  footgear  and  other  accessories  of  dress 
form  a  most  pleasing  and  piquant  characteristic. 

In  the  fashionable  woman's  wardrobe  for  spring 
and  summer  there  is  not  only  a  variety  of  shoes 
to  suit  the  time,  weather  and  occasion,  but  in 
color  they  must  match  or  harmonize  with  the  gen- 
eral color  scheme  of  the  costume. 

For  instance,  a  green,  brown  or  blue  pump  of 
soft  kid,  with  hoisery  to  match,  will  be  worn  with 
a  gown  of  the  same  color;  or  this  idea  may  be 
turned  about  and  the  shoes  and  hoisery  will  match 
the  trimming  on  the  gown,  the  long  gloves  and 
the  wings  on  the  hat. 
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Some  fetching  color  tricks  may  be  introduced 
in  this  manner,  as  a  woman  with  an  eye  to  such 
pleasing  details  may  readily  conceive. 

For  tailor  costumes  there  are  shown  attractive 
shoes  with  uppers  of  gray  cloth  and  gray  heels,  to 
be  worn  with  gown  of  this  color.  While  this  new 
caprice  is  not  practical  for  the  average  woman  on 
acount  of  the  gray  heels  soiling  too  quickly,  still  for 
those  who  can  afford  it,  it  proves  most  attractive. 

You  may  order,  if  you  will,  any  color  for  the 
cloth  tops.  Again,  you  may  wear  spats  over  low 
shoes  to  match  the  color  of  your  gown.  Checked 
spats  are  a  bit  too  English  for  the  most  of  us,  but 
are  chic  when  they  match  the  gown.  Gray,  mode 
and  black  are  the  favorite  choice.  White  cloth 
spats  with  large  pearl  buttons  are  supposed  to  be 
really  smart,  but   are  reserved  for  summer  frocks. 

Pumps  are  to  be  even- more  generally  worn  than 
they  were  last  summer,  and  here,  too,  the  color  line 
is  emphasized.  Pumps  of  soft  leathers  and  suede 
are  seen  in  many  colors  and  worn  with  white  anci 
colored  frocks. 

Of  course,  hoisery  follows  suit  in  its  elaborate 
beauty,  a  fit  accompaniment  for  the  ornate  shoes 
and  slippers. 

Openwork  patterns  are  copied  after  various  hand- 
drawn  laces  designed  on  square  meshes. 

Even  the  plain  hoisery  for  everyday  wear  shows 
open    work    embellishments. 

Lace  strips  lengthwise,  block  patterns,  dots  of 
varied  sizes  and  stripes  with  irregular  edge,  offer 
a  pleasing  variety  in  this  line. 

Incrustations  of  lace  in  separate  motifs  and  as 
the  entire  front  of  stockings  are  shown  among  the 
more  elaborate  patterns.  Embroidery  in  combina- 
tion with  these  cobwebby  designs  reaches  the  limit 
of   ornate  extravagance. 

Embroidered  floral  patterns  are  especially  attrac- 
tive and  there  is  -absolutely  no  end  of  charming 
posies  from  which  to  choose,  intermingled  with 
bow  knots  of  contrasting  color.  This  idea  is  most 
tempting  on  ^  black  lisle  thread,  or  silk  hoisery,  and 
for  bridal  sets,  in  white  or  cream,  is  most  alluring. 

Both  simple  and  striking  floral  patterns  are 
shown  worked  in  natural  colored  tints.  There  is 
also  a  quantity  of  small,  neat  figures,  combined  with 
embroidery  of  lace  stripes.  Clever  designs  are  shown 
with  clock  effects  and  in  stripes  with  small  figures 
alternating  with  finest  of  embroidery  or  larc 
stripes. 

On  some  floral  patterns  little  polka  dots  of  con- 
trasting color  show  up  very  attractively.  Some- 
times a  bunch  or  single  flowers  will  be  placed  on  the 
instep  and  several  inches  below  the  knee  and  will 
have  the  space  midway  decorated  with  single  flowers 
or  petals  of  the  same. 

Monogram  hoisery,  too,  is  worn  by  girls  who  do 
this  work  themselves.  Some  embroider  it  on  the 
instep,  some  several  inches  above  it  and  one  girl 
wears  this  decoration  just  beneath  her  garter  on 
the  left  side. 

While  this  luxury  in  smart  hosiery  seems  im- 
possible to  many,  still  a  woman  who  is  clever  in 
doing  things  for  herself  may  trim  a  pair  of  50- 
cent  lisle  stockings  with  remnants  of  lace  and  in- 
cidentally work  in  some  embroidery  stitches,  mak- 
ing it  quite  as  handsome  as  many  of  the  ones  in  the 
shops,  which  are  sold  for  extravagant  prices. 

A  pair  of  silk  stockings  for  a  dollar  so  treated 
with  lace  or  embroidery  makes  a  set  of  attractive 
hoisery.  Little  forget-me-nots,  violets  and  wild 
roses  are  not  difficult  to  embroider  and  make  an 
inexpensive   stocking  seem   really   elegant. 


NO  CHANCE  WITH  DOUBIJ:  CHINS 


Miss  White  Tells  Dressmakers  Her  Secret  in  Get- 
ting Rid   of    'Em. 

Living  models  held  an  orgie  and  consumed  quarts 
of  Oolong  on  the  stage  of  the  Masonic  temple,  Sixth 
avenue  and  Twenty-third  street,  at  the  matinee  tea 
given  Friday  afternoon  by  Miss  Eliza  Deth  C.  White 
in  honor  of  the  fourteenth  semi-annual  convention 
of  the  Dressmakers'  Protective  association  of 
America. 

Amid  artificial  palms  and  wax  figures,  clothed 
in  the  latest  straight  fronts.  Miss  White's  prize 
model  poured  tea  and  served  seedcake,  while  the 
president  of  the  association  pointed  out  to  the  200 
sartorial  artists  present  the  'salient  points  in  the 
new  Paris  creations  which  graced  the  occasion. 
Incidentally  she  also  let  her  audience  into  her  secret 
on  how  to  get  rid  of  a  double  chin,  which  is  more 
information  than  they  would  get  at  any  other 
function   of   the   sort. 

"No;  wearing  a  dress  like  this  I  should  hav-e 
come  in  a  carriage,"  said  Miss  White,  pointing  to 
her  own  costume  of  voile,  ' '  but  if  you  are  a  private 
lady  and  wear  that  short,  princess  walking  dress  of 
Eajah  pongee  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  to 
walk. 

"My  friend  here,  Mrs.  Astorbilt, "  indicating  a 
blonde  and  tall  woman,  "could  appropriately  either 
walk  or  ride  in  her  costume  of  Alice  blue  princess, 
made  with  a  guimpe.  But  in  either  case  shoes  must 
match  the  costume,  although  white  shoes  and  stock- 
ings are  in  good  taste  with  any  or  all  gowns. 

"If  you  want  to  learn  how  to  behave  and  what 
to  wear  when  j'ou  go  to  Paris  or  come  to  New 
York  you've  got  to  mingle  with  the  people.  Do 
what  they  do.  Drink  tea,  dine  at  fashionable 
restaurants,  go  to  the  races,  theaters,  etc.,  and 
keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  if  you  would  get 
the  secrets   of  stylish   dressing. 

"Now,  about  the  double  chins.  Get  rid  of  them 
if  you  wish  to  be  a  success  socially.  They  ruin 
a  woman 's  chances.  Most  women 's  chins  are  in 
their  bosoms.  Now,  I  study  the  human  body,  and 
what  good  does  it  do  me  to  dress  the  woinan  if 
the  body  is  not  correct?  It's  against  my  conscience. 
I  haven't  time  for  these  chin  straps  and  harnesses, 
and  I  know  you  couldn't  afford  them,  besides,  so 
I  have  invented  a  system  of  my  own,  and  if  I 
put  out  my  sign  I'd  make  more  money  than  I  do 
now. 

' '  My  secret  is  this,  raise  your  chin  and  pull  your 
nose  down,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  Bub  the 
fat  down  and  your  neck  becomes  wrinkled.  Bub  it 
up  and  you  have  a  triple  chin,  but  hold  your  chin 
out,  control  the  muscles  beneath  the  chin,  and  there 
you  are." — New  York  Herald. 


NOTE  PAPER  IN  NEW  SIZE. 


The  Envelopes  are  Large  Enough  to  Hold  Sheets 
Without  Having   Them  Folded. 

An  odd  style  of  note  paper  has  been  adopted  by 
fashionable  women  for  use  this  spring.  It  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  despite  the  peculiar  size  of  en- 
velopes and  sheets  and  the  textile  like  quality  of 
the  paper,  or  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay  and  Mrs. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  would. not  have  it  stamped 
with  their  crests  and  be  using  it  for  informal  notes 
to  their  friends. 

It    is    unusual    looking,    however,    for    from    the 
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size  of  the  envelopes,  which  are  very  large,' to  the 
delicate  blue  and  gray  color  of  the  paper,  with  a 
narrow  border  of  a  darker  tone  on  the  sheets,  it  is 
unlike  anything  that  has  been  considered  good 
form  before.  Though  the  envelopes  are  large 
enough  to  hold  the  sheets  without  having  them 
folded,  they  are  not  an  awkward  size,  being  about 
six  inches  long  and  four  inches  wide,  with  a  pointed 
flap.  The  sheets  are  just  enough  smaller  to  fit  in 
nicely  without  ruffling  the  edges. 

In  apearance  the  paper,  in  either  gray  or  blue, 
resembles  linen  in  which  about  every  second  thread 
is  white.  The  surface,  of  course,  is  a  dull  finish  and 
the  paper  of  a  comparatively  good  quality. 

The  sheets  are  oblong  like  the  envelopes  but  the 
shape  is  more  pronounced  because  of  a  shaded 
border  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  that  out- 
lines  the  pages,   giving   a  panel   effect. 

Monograms  on  this  paper  are  of  a  shade  that  cor- 
responds with  the  color  of  the  sheets  and  are  put 
in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  about  an  inch  from 
the  edge  and  half  an  inch  from  the  border.  If  the 
house  address  is  considered  necessary  on  this  paper 
it  should  be  placed  to  the  right  of  the  crest  and 
opposite  the  center  of  the  die.  In  this  position  the 
appearance  of  the  sheet  is  well  balanced,  which  it 
would  not  be  if  the  street  and  number  were  placed 
in  the  opposite  corner  or  below  or  above  the  mono- 
gram. 

If  the  address  of  the  sender  is  put  on  the  en- 
velope it  should  be  placed  diagonally  on  the  right 
side  of  the  flap  when  script  is  used,  or  directly 
across  the  point  of  the  flap  if  the  lettering  is  in 
Gothic  or  Roman. 

As  this  new  stationery  comes  only  in  the  com- 
binations of  gray  and  blue,  it  is  desirable  to  not 
only  have  a  crest,  monogram  or  initials  but  also 
the  address  of  the  sender  plainly  visible. 

In  putting  on  the  address  the  best  form  is  to 
have  the  number  of  the  house  in  numerals  and  the 
street  written  out  in  full,  as — 9  West  Seventy- 
fourth  street.  For  this  the  lettering  in  script  is 
more  desirable  for  women 's  note  paper  than  either 


Roman  or  Gothic,  because  it  is  smaller  and  less 
bold. 

In  letter  paper  there  are  three  sizes  and  several 
shades,  any  one  of  which  is  good  form,  pale  blue, 
gray,-  mauve,  old  regimental  blue  and  white,  which 
is  always  good  form,  and  these  are  made  up  in  the 
linen,  bond,  kid  or  highly  glazed  finish.  Of  these 
the  kid  is  more  in  demand  than  any  of  the  others, 
though  the  highly  glazed  surface  is  much  used. 

Envelopes  for  the  largest  size  paper  are  oblong 
and  about  6  13-16  inches  long  and  5  5-8  inches 
wide.  To  fit  these  the  sheet  of  paper  should  be 
folded  once.  The  next  size  are  6  7-16  by  4  7-8,  and 
the  smallest  for  correspondence  are  5  1-4  and  4  7-16 
inches. 

The  newest  styles  in  dies  for  letter  paper  are 
those  with  a  mother  of  pearl  background,  with 
the  crest,  monogram,  initials,  etc.,  in  any  shade 
desired.  These  will  be  used  in  a  variety  of  shapes 
in  the  coming  season — circles,  ovals,  squares,  and 
oblong  designs. 

In  the  average  size  writing  paper  the  dies  are 
placed  in  the  center  of  each  sheet  about  an  inch 
below  the  edge.  If  it  is  to  be  used  formally,  the 
monogram,  initials,  etc.,  are  sufficient,  but  if  not 
the  house  number  and  street  may  be  written  be- 
neath, the  same  style  of  lettering  followed  as  was 
used  on  the  note  paper.  Should  it  be  desirable  to 
have  the  crest  in  the  left  corner,  then,  to  balance 
the  sheet,  the  address  should  be  placed  directly  op- 
posite in  the  right  corner  on  a  line  that  is  about 
in  the  center  of  the  monogram. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  telephone  number 
placed  on  the  paper,  which  is  never  good  form  on 
formal  corespondence,  it  should  be  placed  diagon- 
ally across  the  right  corner  in  script  to  match 
that  used  for  the  address,  as  "Telephone,"  and  be- 
neath it,  "80  Morningside, "  and  opposite,  on  a 
straight  line,  about  an  inch  from  the  top  of  the 
paper,    the    number    of    the    house    and    the    street. 

This  lettering  is  usually  put  on  with  black  ink, 
though  a  shade  that  matches  the  paper  is  fre- 
quently preferred. — New  York  Evening  Telegram. 


Shirt  Sleeves 


This  paper  feller's  crazy;  w'y  Mandy,  he's  jes'  wrote: 
"W'en  men  sets  down  t'  dinner  they  ort  t'  wear  a  coat!" 
Haw,  haw,  haw,  haw!    By  eriekey,  it's  purty  middlin' plain 
Th't  folks  up  in  th'  city  has  soft'nin'  o'  th'  brain! 
W  'y  ding  my  hide  now,  Mandy,  a  coat 's  so  gosh  blame  tight 
It  binds  a  feller's  shoulders  an'  spoils  his  appetite; 
It  makes  his  hand  git  crampish — he  can 't,  t '  save  his  life 
Keep  all  th'  vittles  stiddy  an'  balanced  on  his  knife! 
Long  live  th '  good  ol '  shirt  sleeves  th 't  leave  a  feller  free 
T  't  feed  hisself  in  comfort — an '  Mandy.  you  '11  agree 
Th't  coats  keeps  gittin'  spotted  with  apple  sass  an'  such — 
Me  wear  my  coat  t'   dinner?  Wall,   no   sirec — not  much. 
— Charles  R.  Barnes  in   New  York  Sun. 
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EXPERIMENTS 
IN  RAISING 
OF  THE  DEAD. 


'^C' 


-Adapted  from  New  York  Herald. 


Professor     Quackenbos     Achieves     Some     Results     Which 

Startle  The  Savants  —  Hindu    Describes 

After-Death  Conditions 


Despite  all  ridicule  and  disbelief,  the  stu- 
dents of  the  so-called  spiritualistic  world  con- 
tinue their  studies,  and  every  now  and  again 
assemble  a  group  of  facts  which  startle  the 
more  conservative  thinkers  of  the  time.  The 
facts  range  from  communications  which 
seem  to  be  held  directly  with  the  dead  to 
dreams  that  take  the  form  of  warnings,  and 
even  to  phenomena  which,  at  least  out- 
wardly, resemble  the  raising  of  the  dead. 
Latterly  the  list  of  students  has  come  to  in- 
clude an  increasing  number  of  scientists 
whose  word  is  worthy  of  credence. 


CAN  THE  DEAD  BE  EAISED7 


Eemarkable  Series  of  Experiments  by  Prof.  Quack- 
enbos Arouse  the  Savants 

The  most  improbable  field  of  these  psychic 
observations  is  represented  in  the  following 
story  emanating  from  no  less  distinguished 
a  person  than  Professor  Quackenbos.  Said 
the  New  York  Herald. 

Can  the  dead  be  quickened  into  life? 

Are  the  claims  of  the  far  Eastern  adepts  true 
that,  so  long  as  the  vital  organs  of  the  body  are 
perfect,  it  is  possible  to  compel  the  "subjective 
mind"  or  soul  to  return  to  its  earthly  habitation? 

There  has  just  been  forwarded  to  the  Psychical 
Research    Society   of   London   a   full   report   of   ex- 
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periments  recently  made  by  investigators  in  New 
York  City  which  is  believed  by  the  senders  to 
have  lifted  the  veil  that  hides  the  spirit  world.  The 
detailed  experience  of  ' '  Adele, ' '  the  young  woman 
who  recently  claimed  to  have  Deen  called  back 
from  the  dead  by  Dr.  John  Duncan  Quackenbos,  is 
a  part  of  this  report  and  is  one  of  the  manifesta- 
tions taken  by  the  psychical  research  enthusiasts 
as  evidence  that  communication  between  the  soul  of 
man  after  it  leaves  the  body  and  living  persons  is 
possible  and  that  even  the  calling  back  of  that 
soul  by  telepathic  suggestion  after  it  has  left  the 
body    has    been    accomplished. 

Not  only  that — the  results  of  the  recent  experi- 
ments have  been  to  convince  the  investigators  that 
spiritualistic  communication  is  about  to  be  reduced 
to  an  exact  science  beyond  the  cavil  and  scoffing  of 
the  doubters. 

The  girl  •Adele"  is  vouched  for  as  cultured,  re- 
fined and  truthful.  Her  unqualified  statement  that 
Dr.  Quackenbos  had  raised  her  from  the  dead  cre- 
ated a  profound  sensation  in  spiritualistic  and  psy- 
chical research  circles.  She  believed  firmly  that  she 
had  passed  into  the  great  beyond,  where  she  saw 
visions   she    describes    as   follows: 

"I  seemed  to  be  in  the  midst  of  utter  desolation. 
Immeasurable  tracts  of  land  spread  out  before  me, 
desolate  and  barren.  There  were  trees,  but  brown 
and  withered,  with  no  leaves.  The  air  was  filled 
with  spirits,  clothed,  but  indistinct  and  ethereal. 

"Then  I  entered  a  vast  building,  with  long  corri- 
dors and  spacious  rooms,  in  one  of  which  sat  six 
judges  on  a  bench  presided  over  by  one  superior 
to  all  the  rest.  I  seemed  to  be  on  trial  for  all  my 
misdeeds,  and  every  act  of  my  life  was  imprinted 
on  a  massive  scroll  that  was  unrolled  before  me 
Every  unkind  word,  all  the  sins  of  omission  as  well 
as  commission,   stood  out  before  me. 

"Then  I  seemed  to  be  a  great  distance  from  the 
earth — suspended  in  air.  The  earth  I  could  see  far 
below.     I  seemed  to  be  among  the  stars." 

She  heard  a  voice  calling  her  back  to  earth.  Dr. 
Quackenbos  had  been  summoned  by  the  girl's 
mother,  and  had  said  to  her:  "Adele,  where  are 
you  going?  Come  back,  you  cannot  die.  You  have 
work  to  do  on  earth.  It  is  not  finished  yet,  come 
back  at  once." 

Dr.  Quackenbos  referred  briefly  to  this  incident 
at  a  meeting  of  physicians.  Afterward  the  girl 
told  the  story  herself.  Dr.  Quackenbos  explained 
his  object  in  bringing  the  case  to  public  notice. 
It  was  to  "let  the  world  know  that  suggestion  has 
been  brought  to  the  domain  of  exact  science.  It 
is,"  he  added,  "practiced  in  the  foremost  medical 
institutions  of  Europe. ' ' 

Was  Adele  called  back  from  the  dead?  jJr.  Quack- 
enbos does  not  say.  She  was,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  those  present  at  her  bedside,  in  a  condi- 
tion  resembling   death    or  profound   coma. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Hudson,  author  of  "Law  of  Psy- 
chic Phenomena,"  explains  the  experience  of 
"Adele"  on  lines  laid  down  by  him  years  ago, 
claiming  that  the  "subjective  mind,"  or' soul,  may 
be  arrested  in  its  flight  from  the  body  by  powerful 
suggestion  or  command  that  it  must  remain  in  its 
physical  habitation,  and  he  refers  to  the  narrative 
of  the  raising  of  .Tairus's  daughter. 

"It  is  claimed  by  eastern  adepts,"  said  Dr.  Hud- 
son, "that  as  long  as  the  vital  organs  of  the  body 
are  perfect  it  is  always  possible  to  compel  the  soiil 
to  return  to  its  habitation.  It  is  certain  that  there 
are  many  well-authenticated  instances  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  feat,  even  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. " 


Explains  Subjective  Mind 

It  is  explained  by  Dr.  Hudson  that  man  has  two 
minds,  each  separate  and  distinct,  but  bearing  rela- 
tions to  each  other  that  are  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  human  life. 

The  "subjective"  mind  is  the  soul  or  spirit  with- 
in a  man.  It  has  independent  powers  and  is  cy^able 
of  sustaining  existence  independent  of  the  bod/. 

The  "objective"  mind  is  merely  the  function  of 
the  physical  brain.    It  has  no  powers  whatsoever  in 
dependent  oi  the  body.     If  the  brain  is  injured  this 
,  mind  is  injured. 

The  subjective  mind  is  most  active  and  performs 
its  most  wonderful  feats  when  the  body  and  brain 
are  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  as  in  sleep. 

In  the  hypnotic  state — when  the  objective  mind 
sleeps — this  soul  mind  "can  be  made  apparently 
to  leave  the  body  and  travel  to  distant  lands  am' 
bring  back  intelligence. 

"It  has  the  power  to  read  the  thoughts  of  others, 
even  to  the  minutest  detail. 

' '  The  subjective  mind  never  sleeps.  No  matter 
how  profound  the  letnargy,  it  is  ever  alert,  and 
comprehends  instantly,  with  preternatural  acuteness 
everything  that  occurs." 

Its  memoi;y  is  perfect,  down  to  the  finest  detail. 

The  recent  investigations  of  the  Spiritualists 
have  divided  them  into  two  distinct  groups,  the  first 
accepting  the  tlieory  of  spiritualism  as  a  probable 
explanation  of  the  surpassing  wonder  of  the  things 
tney  have  seen,  the  second  positively,  stating  that 
these  phenomena  constitute  revelations  of  the  life 
and  power  of  the  spirits  of  human  beings.  These 
declare: 

The  spirit  lile  is  now  open  to  investigation  in 
detail. 

Man  is  now  able,  by  a  method  fully  tested,  to 
control  these  spirits  and  communicate  with  them. 
Their  method  of  converse  is  known  and  how  to 
use  it. 

The  immaterial  part  of  man  is  now  as  fully  open 
to  study  as  is  his  body  of  flesh. 

Spirit  life  is  no  longer  a  closed  book,  but  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  living  that  has  power  to  reveal  its 
operations. 

The  skeptical  mind  will  continue  to  think  its  own 
thoughts  regarding  these  claims  and  those  of  the 
Spiritualist  group  in  the  Psychical^  Eesearch  So- 
ciety. But  among  the  investigators  into  these  mys- 
tic phenomena  there  never  watt  a  time  when  this 
study  was  prosecuted  so  actively  and  with  such  con- 
fidence as  now. 

An  ultra-believer  might  think  that  the  spirit  of 
the  dead  president  of  the  society.  Dr.  Eieharr! 
Hodgson,  whether  or  not  it  has  made  the  promised 
post-mortem  appearance  on  earth,  has  animated  his 
followers. 

But  in  these  experiments  the  palm  does  not  seem 
to  be  to  the  followers  of  Hodgson,  but  to  those  who 
deny  his  spiritualistic  theory.  It  goes  to  those  who 
are  experimenting  with  "telepathy" — the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  spirits  of  living 
persons. 

Prof.  James  M.  Hyslop,  who  has  been  expecting 
a  visit  from  the  spirit  of  Richard  Hodgson — in 
fulfillment  of  a  promise  made  by  Hodgson  before 
his  death — denies  that  "telepathy"  is  suflicient  to 
explain  the  phenomena. 

Incidentally  this  conflict  of  the  psychic  investi- 
gators involves  the  leadership,  if  not  the  presidency, 
of  the  Psychical  Eesearch  Society. 

But  this,  to  the  ordinary  observer  of  the  contest 
will  be  a  very  minor  prize  to  the  man  who  first 
proves  to  the  scientific  understanding  that  he  has 
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found   the   secret   of  voluntary   communication   be- 
tween a  soul  and  the  incarnate   mind. 

Dr.  John  D.  Quackenbos  is  the  leading  light 
among  the  investigators  who  claim  to  have  opened 
communication  with  the  spirits  of  living  beings  by 
means  of  ' '  telepathy. ' ' 

Besults  of  4000  Cases 

His  conclusions,  which  he  now  asserts  with  abso- 
lute positiveness,  he  declares  are  based  on  4000  sep- 
arate experiences.  In  each  one  of  these  instances 
the  person  was  under  some  degree  of  "hypnotic 
control. ' ' 

"The  time  has  come,"  he  adds,  "as  Maeterlinck 
predicted,  when  souls  may  know  of  each  other 
without  tne  intermediary  of  the  senses.  We  have 
within  us  an  immaterial  principle  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  sense  organs  and  sense  acquisitions." 

Dr.  Quackenbos  and  those  working  with  him,  or 
along  the  same  lines,  have  been  studying  tiiis  "sub- 
jective mind,"  or  soul  life,  in  living  persons,  by 
placing  their  subject  in  hypnotic  sleep,  and  calling 
forth  the  powers  of  this  "mind"  by  "suggesting" 
lines  of  thought  or  action  to  it.  The  suggestion 
given  the  ' '  subjective  mind ' '  immediately  follows 
it  out  to  its  true  conclusions. 

Thus  Dr.  Quackenbos  declares  that  he  has  causec^ 
this  mind  of  a  person  in  hypnotic  sleep  to  come 
in  touch  with  the  subjective  mind  of  a  person  many 
miles  away  and  command  that  person  to  perform 
some  act,  and  has  indisputable  proof  of  many  in- 
stances in  which  such  a  command  was  obeyed. 

Under  suggestion  from  the  persons  en  rapport 
with  the  soul  mind  of  a  hypnotized  person.  Dr. 
Quackenbos  states,  the  soul  can  be  made  to  disclose 
clairvoyant  power. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  these  hypnotic  experiences 
by  whom  Dr.  Quackenbos  believes  he  has  clearly 
proved  his  startling  claim  is  Anna  Fortwangler,  a 
23-year-old  girl  of  German  peasant  extraction.  Shi 
was  hypnotized  first  by  Gustav  A.  Gayer,  a  member 
of  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  with  astonishing 
results.  Then  Dr.  Quackenbos  took  her  up,  and  in 
the  presence  of  many  persons  at  the  physician's 
house  and  elsewhere,  she  exhibited  in  hypnotic 
sleep  the  aoiiity  to  project  her  spirit  personality 
to  distant  parts  of  the  city  and  tell  what  was  going 
on  there  at  the  instant  she  was  speaking. 

She  described  a  room  in  a  house  she  had  never 
entered  and  of  which  she  had  no  knowledge,  a  mile 
distant,  giving  all  the  details  of  its  furnishings  and 
telling  exactly  what  the  people  in  ,the  room  were 
doing. 

Dr.  Quackenbos  declares  the  "clairvoyant"  power 
exhibited  by  this  girl  has  been  exhibited  by  other 
hypnotized  persons  in  his  presence.  He  explains  it 
by  telepathy  and  suggestion. 

Cures  Boys  of  Cigarettes 
Mr.  Gayer,  who  was  a  Central  oflice  detective  in 
New  York  under  Police  Commissioner  Roosevelt, 
applies  it  e.'ipecially  to  curing  young  boys  of  the 
cigarette  habit.  He  implants  in  their  subjective 
minds  an  aversion  to  tobacco,  when  they  are  in 
hypnotic  sleep,  that,  he  says,  will  continue  to  rule 
them  when  they  wake  up. 

The  "subjective  mind,"  or  soul,  its  investigators 
say,  is  controlled  always  by  the  strongest  sugges- 
tions that  reaches  it.  Habits  become  strong  sugges- 
tions, but  can  be  Overcome  by  more  powerful  "sug- 
gestions," from  within  or  without.  The  subjective 
mind  is  reached  from  without  most  directly  and  po- 
tently when  the  person  is  in  natural  or  hypnotic 
sleep.  The  thought  or  wish  in  another  soul-mind 
can  then  reach  it  by  the  medium  of  "telepathy." 
The  "subjective  mind"  controls  the  functions  of 


the    body — the    beating   of    the    heart    and   all    the 
body 's  involuntary  work. 

Since  this  mind,  or  soul,  is  itself  controlled  by 
suggestions,  can  it  not  be  made  a  bealing  agency 
by  this  means?  This  is  tne  question  the  "sugges- 
tionists"  are  now  asking  and  answering  affirmative- 
ly, while  formulating  from  it  a  full  system  of 
' '  mind  cure. ' '  Then,  also,  of  course,  they  can  out- 
line a  scheme  for  educating  the  soul  along  moral 
lines,  for,  besides  controlling  the  bodily  functions, 
this  soul  within  the  body  is  the  seat  of  the  emotions. 
Its  absolutely  perfect  memory  makes  it  a  storehouse 
of  all  that  is  good,  as  well  as  bad,  that  it  has  come 
in  contact  with  in  this  life.  Its  character  is  de- 
veloped from  that  which  finds  its  way  into  it,  be  it 
good  or  bad. 

"His  objective  powers  of  reasoning  were  given 
to  man,"  says  Dr.  Hudson,  "and  their  control  ove 
the    subjective    mind,    in    order    to    enable    him    to 
train   his   soul  for   eternity — to   work   out   his   ow 
salvation." 

The  flawless  memory  that  will  recall  all  the  deeds 
of  this  life  will  reward  or  punish  the  soul  when 
it  reaches  the  great  beyond. 

Hail  a  New  Science. 

The  enthusiastic  experimenters  are  convinced 
that  a  new  science  has  been  born — the  science  of  the 
soul.  Great  revelations  of  truths  vital  to  life  on 
this  earth  are  impending.  These  disclosures  will 
open  new  possibilities  to  human  existence  and 
clothe  life  with  new  purposes  and  hopes. 

There  is  no  limit  to  what  can  be  done  with  and 
through  the  subjective  mind,  even  though  the  skep- 
tics sneer  at  the  processes  now  under  test  to  com- 
municate with  it  and  study  it  from  the  outside. 

The  "suggestionists"  claim  that  they  can  through 
hjrpnotism  and  telepathy,  talk  ideas  into  the  sub- 
jective mind  that  will  not  leak  out.  Telepathy, 
they  have  discovered,  is  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  subjective  minds. 

Dr.  Quackenoos  and  his  associates  claim  to  have 
proved  all  this.  Professor  Hyslop  declares:  "The 
fact  is  we  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  proc- 
esses of  supernatural  communication  from  mind  to 
mind." 

So  the  contest  between  these  two  schools  in  the 
psychic  world  is  as  between  the  supernatural  and 
the  supernormal.  And  both  aver  that  the  chief 
object  of  all  their  work  is  to  prove  soul  existence 
and  its  immortality — one  by  means  or  the  souls  of 
the  living  and  the  other  through  the  souls  of  the 
dead.  And  in  this  work  many  hundred  other  in- 
vestigators in  the  Psychical  Research  Society 
throughout  the  world  are  striving  today,  under  the 
impulse  of  what  they  consider  the  wonderful  prog- 
ress of  recent  times  in  psychic  knowledge. 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  FUTURE  LIFE 


Hindu    Sahib    Attempts    to    Tell   How   the    Spirits 
Survive  and  Act 

Indian  philosophers  have  long  been  known 
to  claim  a  knowledge  in  regard  to  spiritual 
affairs  which  far  surpasses  that  of  the  Oc- 
cident. It  is  therefore  interesting,  as  the 
Occidental  world  broadens  its  range  of  ob- 
servation, to  note  the  gradual  approximation 
of  the  schools  to  each  other.  Said  the  New 
York  Herald  concerning  an  Indian  savant : 
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Attend,  sahibs  all,  to  the  words  of  0.  Jinaraja- 
dasa,  B.  A.,  who,  of  the  future  knows  the  A,  B,  C. 
From  Colombo,  Ceylon,  he  comes,  and  recently  he 
addressed  a  large  audience  of  Theosophists  on  the 
theme,  ' '  Heaven  and  Hell  in  Fact  and  Fancy. ' '  He 
seemed  to  have  friends  in  both  places  from  whom 
he  had  obtained  every  detail. 

Little  time  waa  wasted  by  the  chairman  who  in- 
troduced him  in  idle  repetitions  or  unnecessary 
compliments.  He  simply  said  that  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  present  the  speaker  and  then  mentioned 
his  name. 

The  introductory  address,  therefore,  took  scarce- 
ly more  than  ten  minutes,  and  after  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  orator  had  been  cleared  the  lecture 
proceeded.  One  of  the  largest  meetings  of  Theoso- 
phists seen  in  this  city  since  Mrs.  Katherine  B. 
Tingley  joined  the  Lotos  Eaters  of  the  Pacific  slope 
had  gathered  in  Assembly  Hall,  at  Fourth  avenue 
and  Twenty-second  street.  Grave  looking  men  and 
women,  in  gold  rimmed  eyeglasses,  wrote  down  the 
observations  of  C.  J.  B.  A.  (t.  f.)  in  red  edged 
books  covered  with  alligator  leather,  and  most  of 
them  looked  as  though  they  were  glad  to  be  alive. 

It  is  one  Oj.  the  contentions  of  (see  above)  that 
many  persons  walk  about  this  world  without 
knowing  that  they  are  dead.  They  have  an  unpleas- 
ant way  of  not  paying  any  attention  to  doors,  but 
just  slip  through  walls  without  saying  "By  your 
leave. ' '  At  first,  of  course,  they  feel  as  though  they 
are  hampered  by  the  body,  but  before  very  long  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  new  conditions  and  walk 
around  with  their  former  friends,  and  they  do  not 
have  to  stand  in  front  of  the  doors  and  say,  "After 
you'."  It  is  possible  for  them  to  enter  any  room 
alongside  the  most  rotund  person  who  ever  was,  no 
matter  how  narrow  the  doorway. 

According  to  the  sage  from  Colomoo,  it  requires 
several  days  for  the  person  who  has  departed  from 
the  sceiiC  of  his  customary  activities  to  realize  that 
anything  unusual  has  happened. 

"Then,"  resumed  Mr.  Jinarajadasa,  "he  sees  his 
body  put  in  the  cofiin  and  he  cannot  interfere.  He 
realizes  that  he  is  in  a  different  world  and  he  can- 
not make  himself  felt.  He  sees  others  arranging 
his  affairs  in  a  way  of  which  he  does  not  approve 
and  he  does  not  like  it,  yet  he  can  do  nothing. 
Sooner  or  later  he  realizes  that  he  is  dead  after  all. 
His  shape  is  the  same  as  it  ^as,  yet  he  has  no 
corporeal  frame.  He  is  not  thirsty  or  hungry,  nor 
does  he  suffer  fatigue.  For  him  there  is  neither 
sunlight  nor  darkness,  although  he  is  able  to  ob- 
serve that  for  those  whom  he  sees  on  earth  there  is 
the  alternation  of  day  and  night." 

Mr.  Jinarajadasa  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the 
man  who  gives  way  to  the  craving  for  strong  drinK 
in  the  world  will  be  punished  in  his  disembodied 
state  by  experiencing  those  bibulous  desires,  yet 
be  without  the  physical  m^ans  of  satisfying  them. 
Those  whose  pet  vice  was  the  planning  of  financial 
schemes  to  crush  their  rivals  in  finance  will  continue 
their  machinations,  but  be  balked  at  the  last  mo- 
ment by  the  realization  that  they  have  no  corpo- 
real entities,  and  are,  therefore,  unable  to  make  de- 
liveries. It  is  the  idea  of  the  East  Indian  savant, 
however,  that  the  truly  good  have  no  troubles,  and 
after  a  period  of  years  return  again  to  this  life. 


in  which  another  man  of  eminence  is  in- 
volved is  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Press : 

This  is  the  moment  of  the  drama  spiritualistic 
and  of  the  drama  spiritual  at  once.  And  truly  both 
are  spirited. 

Sardou  of  all  men  is  about  to  produce  a  play  he 
calls  "Spiritualism,"  which  will  be  assured  of  im- 
mense audiences  of  those  who  delight  in  psychic 
research.  Sardou  announces  that  in  ' '  Spiritualism ' ' 
he  has  utilized  the  dramatic  among  his  own  experi- 
ences with   occult   phenomena. 

He  asserts  that  he  himself  is  a  highly  sensitive 
and  effective  spiritualistic  medium,  that  he  has  had 
frequent  interviews  with  spirits  of  iriends  who  are 
dead  and  that  he  has  received  messages,  spirits 
guiding  his  hand  to  write  them  as  they  were  com- 
municated to  him. 

Sardou  has  a  collection  of  many  drawings  which 
he  has  made,  the  spirit  guiding  his  pencil — strange 
faces  of  angels,  of  demons,  human  figures  toiling 
up '  dark,  steep  hills,  while  ahead  of  them  super- 
natural beings  light  the  way  or  set  obstacles  in  their 
path.  Others  of  the  drawings  are  only  artistic 
designs   such   as   adorn   mediaeval  manuscripts. 

The  playwright  says  he  cannot,  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to,  explain  these  visitations,  this  guidance. 
He  often  finds  such  communications  absurd,  mean- 
ingless. But  he  is  convinced  of  the  objective  reality 
of  the  spirit  world  and  of  its  desire  and  power  to 
enter  into  relations  with  humanity.  He  declares  the 
next' generation  will  be  no  less  scientific,  but  it  will 
be  animated  by  a  >scienoe  that  win  recognize  the 
reality  of  spirit  manifestations  and  to  base  on 
them  indisputable  relations  between  this  and  the 
world  of  the  dead. 


TO   FIND   HEROIC   DEAD 


SPIRITS  LED  SARDOU 


Great  rrench  Playwright  Guided  by  the  Dead  to 
Write  a  Drama 

An  instance  of  alleged  spiritvial  influence 


Diabolism  Employed  by  France  to  Locate  Duguay- 
Trouin's  Ashes — Wizard's  Wand  Fails. 

The  superstitious  aspect  of  spiritology, 
which  does  much  to  discredit  the  more  con- 
servative phases  of  the  study,  crops  up  now 
and  then  in  most  unexpected  places.  Not 
the  least  of  the  latter  instances  was  the  fol- 
lowing, as  given  in  the  New  York  Press: 

Paris. — That  the  body  of  Paul  Jones  has  been 
found  and  will  be  honored  in  his  native  land  by 
succeeding  generations  of  his  countrymen  so  im- 
pressed the  French  Government  that  it  employed 
magic  art  in  a  similar  search. 

The  solemn,  intensely  practical  government  en- 
gaged one  Eggy,  who  calls  himself  "The  Treasure 
Wizard,"  to  find  the  remains  of  Rene  Duguay- 
Trouin,  that  they  may  be  transplanted  to  the  Pan- 
theon, the  huge  mausoleum  for  France 's  distin- 
guished dead. 

After  terrorizing  the  seas  as  a  privateer,  Duguay- 
Trouin  entered  his  country's  navy  and,  in  1711,  cap- 
tured and  sacked  Eio  Janerio.  He  proved  his  valor 
on  land,  too,  and  rose  to  be  a  lieutenant-general  in 
the  French  army. 

Dying  in  1736,  the  old  hero  was  buried  in  the  fa- 
mous Church  of  St.  Eoch,  but  the  records  do  not 
exactly  fix  tiie  place  of  his  interment.  Eggy  pre- 
tends to  be  able  to  find  buried  treasure,  to  locatf 
hidden  water,  gold  or  coal,  being  guided  in  his  mys- 
tic explorations  by  a  light  witch-hazel  wand  whicl 
he  poises  on  his  finger.     When  the  wand  tremble? 
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the  Treasure  Witch  knows  he  stands  over  the  ob- 
ject of  his  search. 

Eggy  declared  he  could  find  Duguay-Trouin 'f 
place  of  sepulcnre,  because,  as  he  patriotically  put 
it,  his  "wand  would  indicate  the  dust  of  a  hero," 
dust  more  precious  to  France  than  all  the  gold." 

So  the  Government,  linking  itself  with  Diabolism, 
engaged  Eggy,  a  day  or  two  ago,  to  pursue  the 
search. 


Balancing  his  wand,  the  wizard  walked  around  the 
church.  Here  the  wand  twitched,  there  it  trem- 
bled, in  a  score  of  different  places  it  was  agitated. 
But  it  was  not  sufficiently  specific.  The  church  is 
a  metropolis,  practically;  the  Government  does  not 
wish  to  dig  up  all  its  foundations.  So  Eggy  departed 
with  his  wand  wituout  earning  the  giory  of  unearth- 
ing the  famous  privateer. 


OSTSr  X>F      GOTHAM 


Many     PSllrC^^CAL     INVESTIGATIONS 

_,    THAT         DID      >NOT        CLEAR        UP 

,  V|^  MYSTEItlES/ 


Ibrty- 
I"  ,      tJtrart 


— Adapted  from  Cleve 
land  Plaindealer. 


GHOST  stories  have  their  following,  some 
of  them  merely  that  of  curiosity,  some 
that  of  earnest  belief,  all  of  them  that 
of  general  interest;  but  as  the  psychic 
studies  advance  they  gain  an  improved 
standing  in  court.  The  following  from  the 
New  York  Herald  are  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous ghost  stories  of  the  metropolis: 

New  York — One  of  the  oldest  ghost  stories 
told  about  New  York — one  of  the  knottiest  problems 
that  have  come  before  the  psychical  research  so- 
cieties— was  printed  in  a  pamphlet  by  some  of  the 
investigators  in  1845,  and  handed  down  to  posterity, 
but  there  is  none  of  these  pamphlets  in  existence 

now.  tiancfott  LiDnffs 

This  story  was  told  about  fncnBamsville  house,  a 
residence  which  stood  then  near  the  corner  of 
Twenty-seventh  street  and  Third  avenue.  When 
Mr.  Bainsville's  wife  died  and  her  body  was  lying 


in  the  coffin  in  the  dimly  lighted  parlor  the  old  gen- 
tleman went  to  look  upon  her  face  during  the  hours 
of   the   night.      He   was   all   alone.      After   he   ha< 
gazed    a    long    time    through    the    opening    of    the 
coffin   he   started  to  leave,   when   suddenly   he   saw 
a  slender  thread  of  luminous  smoke  or  gaseous  vapor 
rising   from   the   body.      Apparently   it   came   fror 
the   region   of   the   heart   or   stomach.      This   spiral 
thread   of   smoke   stopped   a   certain   distance  iron 
the  coffin,  say  about  two  feet,  and  began  to  mass 
itself  into   a  pillowy  cloud  of  bright  bluish  white. 
Mr.   Bainsville  was  struck   dumb   with   fright,   but 
stood  trembling,  awaiting  the  result. 

He  gave  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  it  after- 
ward, saying  that  when  this  pillow  of  smoke  ex- 
tended itself  the  full  length  of  the  coffin  it  gradual- 
ly took  on  the  form  of  his  wife  just  as  she  lay  in 
the  coffin,  the  shroud  and  the  facial  outlines  being 
perfectly  reproduced  in  the  gaseous  substance.  He 
staggered  backward  out  of  the  apartment,  and  his 
friend,  a  doctor,  was  summoned  from  an  adjoining 
room  to  return  with  him.  The  doctor  stated  that 
he  saw  something  white  suddenly  vanishing  as   he 
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entered  the  room,  though  he  did  not  uave  the  oppor- 
tunity  to   study   its   appearance.      The   burial   took 
place  the  next  day  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  th 
mysterious  vapor  in  the  house  for  six  months. 

Then  came  the  full  corroboration  of  Mr.  Bains- 
ville's  story.  One  night  his  sister,  her  husband 
and  three  children  were  sitting  at  the  table,  eating 
supper,  when  a  gust  of  vapor  began  to  rise  trom  the 
floor  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  which  suddenly 
sprang  upward  in  a  bright  luminous  biue-whit 
cloud  and  assumed  the  form  of  the  dead  wife  o' 
Bainsville.  "Oh,  there's  Aunt  Katy, "  exclaimed  one 
of  the  children,  recognizing  at  once  the  facial  feat- 
ures of  the  departed  relative.  The  family  lost  no 
time  in  moving  out  of  the  old  hoijse,  which  has  been 
torn  down. 

Spook  in  Fifth  Avenue 

Upper  Fifth  avenue  has  had  its  ghost.  Some  oJ 
the  leading  citizens  of  New  York  were  called  upon 
at  the  time  to  investigate  the  mystery  of  the  David- 
son house.  This  ghost  was  never  seen  and  made  it 
manifestations  only  by  eerie  sounds.  The  first  o' 
these  manifestations  was  in  1874,  when  William 
Davidson  and  his  wife  were  awakened  one  night 
by  the  screams  of  their  children.  They  called  to 
the  children  and  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and 
the  little  ones  screamed,  "Oh,  papa,  run  here 
quick!"  Fearing  some  harm  had  come  to  them,  Mr. 
Davidson  ran  hurriedly  into  the  next  room  an 
found  his  children  sitting  erect  in  bed  and  all  the 
covers  tied  in  knots  and  strewn  upon  the  floor. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  sure  it  was  the  prank  of  his 
nurse   girl,   who  was   not   more   than   18   years   old, 
and    he    went    to    her   room.      She    was    apparently 
asleep,   and   on   being  awakened  made   seemingly   a 
genuine  denial   of   having  taken  the  clothing  from 
the    children's    bed.       Nevertheless,    Mr.    Davidson, 
who  had  no  patience  with  stories  about  the  super- 
natural,   determined   to   discharge   her   and   get   an 
other  nurse  girl.     The  very  next  night  the  children 
were  again  awakened,  and  Mr.  Davidson  found  th 
clothing  tied  just  as  it  had  been  the  night  before 
and  tossed  upon  the  floor.     The  two  servants   ha^ 
not   communicated   with    each    other. 

The  Davidson  family  then  became  alarmed. 
There  was  no  other  person  in  the  house  than  the 
nurse.  Mr.  Davidson  invited  some  of  his  friends 
around  the  next  night  and  they  sat  up  to  wait  for 
the  appearance  or  the  mysterious  mischief-maker. 
Uncanny  sounds  were  heard  outside  and  in  the  haF 
below.  Mr.  *^avidson  and  his  friends  quietly  opened 
the  door  and  looked  out.  To  their  utter  astonish- 
ment they  could  see  nothing,  but  the  sound  of 
footsteps  and  the  rustle  of  skirts  were  as  plainly 
heard  as  could  be.  There  were  many  footsteps  on 
the  stairways.  It  appeared  to  be  a  procession  of 
men  and  women  going  upstairs,  as  if  a  ball  were 
going  on  in  the  house  and  they  were  the  guests 
just  arriving  and  going  to  the  dressing-rooms. 

Those  of  Mr.  Davidson's  party  who  stoou  peeping 
from  the  door  out  into  the  hall  could  all  feel  the 
current  of  air  as  each  of  the  supposed  persons 
passed,  just  as  if  they  had  been  there  in  the  flesh 
and  blood.  The  rustle  of  the  women's  skirts  was 
as  natural  as  could  be  and  perfectly  unmistakable, 
yet  no  one  of  the  Davidson  party  could  see  a  living 
soul  pass  by  the  stairway.  The  noises  continuei 
until  Mr.  Davidson  and  his  friends  retired  to  th 
room  and  shut  the  door.  The  next  day  the  David- 
eons  moved  out  of  the  house,  and  the  mystery 
was  never  explained.  Psychical  researchers  in  thi 
country  and  Liondon  have  often  endeavored  to  solvr 
such  problems  as  this,  but  have  never  come  an;" 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  Davidsons   and  some   o- 


the  representative  families  of  New  York  did  wit. 
the  ghosts  of  upper  Fifth  avenue. 

In  1869  there  was  an  old  house  in  Broadway,  be- 
tween  Twenty-first   and   Twenty-second   streets,   on 
the   west   side,   and   near   the   site   of   the   Flatiro 
building  of  today,  in  which  night  after  night  the 
roll  of  a  drum  was  heard.     Many  persons  became 
interested  and  determined  to  ascertain  why  a  drum 
should  be  heard  in  this  old  vacant  place.     Searching 
parties  were    organized   time   and   again,   but   thej 
could  never  locate  the  exact  spot  from  which  aros 
the   long   roll   of   the   kettle   drum.     It   was   finally 
decided  to  get  a  sjjiritualist  or  a  professional  sooth- 
sayer to  visit  the  neighborhood  and  give  some  ex- 
planation  of   the   strange   sounds   from   within   the 
old  manse.     Tlie  night  the  spiritualist  went  near  th 
house  there  was  no  roll  of  the  drum,  but  a  loud  and 
clear    bugle    call.      Great    crowds    gathered    in    the 
street  around  the  place  and  the  affair  caused  a  1< 
of   public   comment   at   the   time,   but   to   this   dai 
nothing  is  known  as  to  the  source  of  these  weir 
martial  signals. 

Pedestrians  passing  along  Twenty-sixth  street 
witnessing  scenes  of  great  activity  an*  ob- 
serving that  the  blocks  are  built  up  thick  witl 
desirable  flat  and  apartment  houses  and  that  p 
thousand  happy  little  children  are  playing  in  the 
street,  little  dream  that  in  that  locality  dwelt  the 
most  fiendish  of  all  of  Gotham 's  ghosts.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  whole  country  became  in- 
terested in  the  stories  that  were  then  being  told 
far  and  wide  about  the  Rose  Hill  Farm  ghosts. 
There  was  an  old  house  midway  the  block  in  East 
Twenty-sixth  street,  between  Second  and  Thirr" 
avenues.  This  house  was  some  distance  removed 
from  the  street,  and  the  yard  had  become  the  dump- 
ing ground  for  old  tomato  cans,  worn-out  shoes  anT 
household  junk  of  all  descriptions.  A  thick  growth 
of  weeds  had  added  to  the  general  picture  ot  dilap- 
idation and  the  windows  of  the  old  manse  yawned 
hideously,  sepulchrally. 

One  night  a  young  man  returning  home  rather 
late  heard  strange  noises  in  the  old  ramshackle 
house.  These  noises  had  often  been  heard  in  the 
community  and  it  was  generally  reported  that  the 
house  was  haunted.  While  everybody  in  the  neigh- 
borhood believed  this,  nobody  admitted  it,  and  the 
noises  were  allowed  to  pass  as  one  of  the  necessar;' 
evils  of  life  so  long  that  the  community  got  used 
to  them  and  paid  little  attention.  But  on  this  par- 
ticular night  the  young  man  decided  he  would  do 
what  no  other  person  had  dared  do — he  would  go 
right  into  the  old  house  and  see  for  himiself 
what  caused  these  weird,  uncanny  noises. 

No  sooner  had  he  placed  one  foot  from  the  side- 
walk upon  the  slight  elevation  of  the  yard  than 
arose  a  long,  deep  rumbling  sound  like  midnight 
thunder  after  a  summer  shower  in  the  mountains. 
It  sounded  far  off  and  faint,  but  there  was  that 
awful  tremolo  in  the  rumble  which  made  the  young 
man  feel  weak  in  the  knees.  He  had  taken  about 
four  steps  in  the  yard  toward  the  old  walls  of  th' 
weather-beaten  house  when  two  white  forms  ap- 
peared at  one  of  the  windows- — a  man  and  a  woman. 
The  woman 's  features  were  an  unmistakable  proof 
of  culture,  refinement  and  gentility.  Her  hair  was 
done  up  in  the  old  Colonial  style  and  there  was  a 
white  rose  tucked  away  in  it,  suggestive  of  idealis- 
tic "Marguerite  of  Long  Ago." 

As  the  man  and  the  woman  stood  beside  the  win- 
dow the  young  intruder  out  there  in  the  dark  night 
felt  his  heart  sink.  Pallid  with  fear,  he  could  not 
move.  He  saw  the  woman  approach  the  form  of  thr 
man  and  rest  her  head  on  the  white  shoulder.  The 
man  laid  his  hand  upon  the  woman 's  hair  carressing- 
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ly,  and  she  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled.  Then  the 
rumbling  roar  of  thunder  came  again  and  again, 
and  the  man  struck  the  woman  a  blow  which  sent 
her  to  the  floor.  Deafening  shrieks  followed  and 
there  was  plainly  the  sound  of  a  body  falling  down- 
stairs. Then  came  a  long  silence.  The  young  man 
ran.  Half  a  block  away  he  stopped  and  listened 
There  came  from  the  old  haunted  house  the  strains 
of  a  sad,  weird  song. 

The  young  man  did  not  wait  for  daylight.  He 
went  straight  to  a  friend's  house  and  awakened  the 
entire  family.  They  approached  the  old  house, 
straining  their  eyes  and  ears.  When  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  feet  from  the  old  place  the  rumbling 
noise  of  distant  thunder  came  again,  then  deafening 
shrieks,  then  the  falling  downstairs  and  the  song 
were  repeated.  For  weeks  and  days  after  that  the 
community  made  every  effort  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  noises,  but  the  affair  remained  a  mystery, 
despite  the  investigations  by  the  city  authorities. 
Since  then  this  ghost  story  has  appeared  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  New  York  Society  for  Psychical  Ke- 
search  and  it  has  been  fully  discussed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  without  any  satisfactory 
result. 

Four  years  ago  there  was  great  commotion  in 
Forty-second  street,  near  Second  avenue.  Word 
came  to  a  newspaper  office  that  a  crowd  of  400  had 
wrecked  an  old  vacant  house  in  the  effort  to  "lay 
a  ghost."  It  was  said  that  the  ghost  had  been 
seen  the  night  before  by  many  persons  of  incon- 
testable veracity.  A  reporter  was  sent  out  to  nar- 
rate the  doings  of  the  crowd. 

Arriving  at  the  scene  there  was  yet  a  remnant  of 
the  crowd  loitering  in  Forty-second  street  in  front 
of  an  old  house,  but  there  was  scarcely  a  remnant 
of  the  house  left.  The  windows  had  all  been  bat- 
tered and  smashed  and  the  rickety  stairs  had  been 
knocked  to  one  side.  Inquiry  among  the  neighbors 
brought  on  the  ghost  story  to  a  charm.  An  artist 
had  lived  in  the  old  house  until  a  few  months  befon 
when  his  mother-in-law  committed  suicide  by  hang- 
ing herself  in  one  of  the  rooms.  The  artist  and  hi- 
wife  had  quarreled  and  gone  away  to  a  foreign 
country.  After  that  the  old  house  was  vacant. 
The  night  before  a  ghost  had  been  seen  in  the  place. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  about  this,  for  a  street 
car  was  passing  at  the  time  and  the  nghts  from 
the  car  shone  squarely  upon  the  clear,  classic  face 
of  a  woman  of  deathly  white.  The  woman  move 
away  and  crossed  the  room  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
get  out  of  the  light  from  the  passing  street  car. 
The  old  house  was  about  fifty  feet  back  from  the 
street  and  there  was  a  vacant  yard  in  front.  The 
distance  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  people  in 
the  street  from  getting  a  vision  quite  sufficient  to 
recognize  the  ghost  as  that  of  the  woman  who  haT 
committed  suicide.  But  of  this  they  were  quite 
sure,  there  was  a  ghost  in  the  house,  and  then  the; 
proceeded  as  the  crowd  gathered  to  "lay  the 
ghost." 

With  two  policemen  the  reporter  gained  entranc 
to  the  yard  and  had  not   gone  further  than  what 
proved  to  be  the  door  to  a  sculptor's  studio  when 
he  saw  a  very  neat  piece  of  statuary  in  white  plas- 
ter, such  as  the  Dewey  arch  was  fashioned  in  and 


he   took   a   photograph   of   the   "ghost"   then   an' 
there. 


SAYS  SPIRITS  ABE  REAL 


A   Lectvirer   In   New   York   Believes   In    Spiritual 
Communication. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in  spiritual- 
istic lines  who  has  attracted  much  attention 
by  his  radical  stand  is  Mr.  Funk,  of  the 
noted  publishing  firm  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
Mr.  Funk  recently  has  added  the  following 
to  his  many  statements  in  the  matter,  the 
item  quoting  him  being  taken  from  the  Kan- 
sas City  Times : 

New  York — In  the  course  of  a  lecture  on  ' '  The' 
Psycnical  Evidence  of  Future,"  delivered  before 
the  Congregational  ministers'  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Chelsea,  Dr.  Isaac  K.  Funk,  the  spiritual  investiga- 
tor, declared: 

"If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  dead  can 
commune  with  us,  however  unsatisfactorily  or  im- 
perfectly, then  a  scientific  demonstration  will  have 
been  placed  on  religion  and  there  will  begin  an 
epoch  in  human  civilization  inconceivably  great. 

"Let  none  misunderstand  me,"  he  said.  "I  be- 
lieve in  spirits.  I  believe  in  the  communion  of 
saints,  and,  for  that  matter,  the  communion  of 
sinners.  What  I  don 't  know  is  whether  there  is 
any  way  open  for  communication  between  the  spirit 
world  and  this  whereby  spirits  can  identify  them- 
selves to  our  physical  senses.  I  believe  tnere  is  a 
physical  sensory  and  that  there  is  a  spiritual  sen- 
sory; that  there  is  communication  from  the  spirit- 
ual world  through  the  latter  I  firmly  believe." 


OWES   LIFE    TO   DEEAM   WARNING 


Railroad   Engineer   Lays   Off   and    Substitute    Dies 
in  Wreck 

An  example  of  the  dream-warning  phase 

of  things  psychic  is  the  following,  from  the 

Associated  Press: 

Louisville — That  a  dream  saved  his  life  is  the 
firm  conviction  of  W.  W.  Herr,  an' engineer  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  Just  before  the 
dawn  of  February  1st  Herr  in  his  sleep  saw  two 
trains  dash  together,  and  then  the  scene  of  disaster 
shifted  to  a  cemetery  in  which  there  was  a  long 
row  of  tombstones,  each  of  which  bore  the  name 
"W.  W.  Herr."  He  immediately  obtained  a  leave 
of  absence  for  twenty-eight  days.  Peter  Murphy, 
who  was  given  Herr's  run,  was  killed  in  the  head-on 
collision  near  Latonia  race  track  Tuesday,  and  Herr 
reported  for  work,  believing  that  the  dream  had 
' '  run   out. ' ' 
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— Adapted  from  New  York  World. 


Perplexities   of   the   Anglo-Saxon    Speech    and    Efforts    to 

Correct   Them 


Educators  Trying  to  Devise  Simpler  Methods  of  Spelling  —  "Jimmy"  Shows  them  How 

—  Esperanto's  Universal  Tongue 


In  spite  of  its  natural  and  most  necessary 
conservatism,  the  hopeless  spelling  of  the 
English  language  is  at  last  beginning  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  for  reform.  The  Edu- 
cational Association  has  been  working  for 
this  result  for  a  number  of  years,  but  preju- 
dice and  habit  have  held  the  way  pretty 
tightly  closed,  until  now,  suddenly,  the 
cause  of  simplification  and  rationalization 
finds  itself  supported  by  an  endowment 
fund  from  Mr.  Carnegie  and  a  pledge  of 
practical  application  by  some  of  the  most 
noted  educational  leaders  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  when  once  the  spelling  part  of 
the  language  is  duly  placed  in  its  new  dress, 
the  reform  leaders  will  turn  their  attention 
to  what  might  be  called  the  duplicity  of  the 
thing;  that  is,  to  its  infinite  capacity  to 
represent  half  a  dozen  ideas  by  the  same 
word.  Betterment  in  this  direction  would 
indeed  be  disastrous  to  the  joke-smith,  but 


it  would  be  a  godsend  to  the  poor  foreigner, 
who,  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  seems  to 
be  taking  up  with  English  as  the  working 
speech  for  himself  and  his  progeny. 

Incidentally,  too,  the  reform  may  help 
along  the  half-chimerical  but  most  lovely 
and  consoling  hope  that  some  day  there 
will  be  a  universal  language. 


JIMMY  IN  SPELLING  LESSON 


Gives  Webster  Some  Pointers,  With  the  Approval 

of  Teacher. 

An    interesting    exhibit    of    how    simple 

spelling  might  be,  if  taken  with  the  spirit 

of  childhood,  is  shown  in  the  following  from 

the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 

Louisville. — "Dear  Teacher:  I  have  had  enuf  of 
this  bizness  of  trying  to  spell  like  Mr.  Webster,  and 
having  red  about  the  new  fangled  fonetik  way  of 
doing  things,  have  decided  it  would  be  quite  a 
fether  in  my  cap,  as  well  as  a  plesure  for  yung  and 
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old,  to  adopt  it  in  this  school.  It 's  pretty  ruf  on 
a  boy  to  have  to  go  thru  the  old  blue-backed  speller 
to  learn  a  lot  of  tuf  words  that  come  easily  from 
the  tung  but  have  so  many  letters  in  them  that  you 
need  a  yardstick  to  mesure  them  with.  It  seems 
to  me  all  this  waste  of  perfectly  good  letters  that 
you  don't  give  any  sound  to  is  just  as  bad  as  wast- 
ing corn  by  scattering  it  around  on  the  ground 
instead  of  feeding  the  pigs  in  a  trauf.  Yours 
truly,  JIMMY." 

And  Jimmy  won't  get  any  demerit  marks  for  bad 
spelling  for  writing  this  letter  if  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  made  oa  m  rtion 
of  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  is  concurred  in 
by  the  parent  body,  for  in  that  case  the  teachers 
in  the  schools  all  over  the  United  States  will  bo  in- 
structed to  give  credit  for  correct  spelling  of  the 
twelve  words  spelled  by  Jimmy  like  they  sound 
and  not  like  Mr.  Webster  does  it. 


ENDOWS   SPELLING  REFORM 


Oamegie  Gives  An  Annuity  to  the  Simplified  Spell- 
ing Board. 

The  substantial  progress  made  by  those 
who   advocate   the   remoulding   of  the   lan- 


guage so  that  children,  and  grown  folks 
as  well,  may  spell  it  as  successfully  as 
"Jimmy"  did  in  the  above  paragraph,  is 
reflected  in  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Herald: 

Financed  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board  will  begin  its  campaign  to  in- 
troduce a  system  of  expressing  the  English  lan- 
guage with  as  few  letters  as  possible. 

Offices  will  be  leased  in  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Building,  and  three  clerks  or  secretaries  will  be  en- 
gaged, who  will  work  under  the  direction  of  an 
executive  committee,  of  which  Professor  Brander 
Matthews,  of  Columbia  University,  is  chairman. 
Circulars  will  be  dispensed  telling  the  necessity  of 
a  condensed  orthography,  and  before  long  a  field 
secretary  will  be  retained  who  will  travel  about  the 
country  organizing  clubs  and  taking  counsel  with 
local  leaders  of  the  movement. 

No  official  statement  of  financial  arrangements 
for  the  campaign  could  be  obtained,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  promised  $15,000  annually, 
or  as  much  more  as  may  be  necessary,  for  a  term 
of  years,  and,  that  he  will  extend  the  time  provided 
that  results  justify  the  expenditure.  The  philan- 
thropist made  the  gift  upon  the  condition  that  at 
least  twenty  well  known  men  would  pledge  them- 


THE  TEST. 


City   Nephew — Your  hired  man  adopts  an  unusual  attitude  in  his  shaving. 

Uncle  Tobias — Yas;  he  read  somewhere  that  the  beard  grows  the  way  you  shave 
it,  an'  he  says  he's  goin'  t'  raise  one  of  them  Emp'ror  William  mus-tashes,  er 
bust  a  ham-string,  tryin'. 

—Puck. 
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selves  to  use  in  their  published  writings  and  their 
correspondence  certain  spellings  of  words  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation. Among  these  exhibits  are:  "Tho"  for 
' ' though, "  " altho "for  " although, "  " cigaret ' '  for 
"cigarette,"  ''thru"  for  "through"  and  "thoro- 
ly"  for  "thoroughly." 

Pledge  cards  were  circulated  and  eight  hundred 
responses  were  received.  Fifty  names  were  pre- 
sented for  inspection  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  he  ap- 
proved them  and  arranged  for  the  endowment. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  idea  in  aiding  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board  was  that  it  would  indirectly  pro- 
mote the  same  ends  as  the  Peace  Palace  in  The 
Hague,  which  was  built  through  his  generosity.  A 
belief  that  English  is  likely  to  become  the  world's 
language  suggested  to 
him  the  thought  that  its 
spread  would  be  facili- 
tated if  it  could  be  read 
and  written  as  easily  as 
it  is  spoken.  If  all  the 
world  understands  one 
speech,  he  believes,  dis- 
agreements will  not  be 
likely  to   occur. 

Those  who  fear  that 
the  proposed  reform  will 
bring  on  a  cataclysm  of 
Josh  Billings  orthog- 
r  a  p  h  y  need  not  be 
alarmed,  for  "was" 
will  not  be  represented 
by   the    symbol   "wuz." 

So  far  there  has  been 
no  disposition  to  use  the 
verb  "rite"  for  feats 
of  penmanship.  The 
movement  is  not  of  the 
phonetic  school,  al- 
though it  aims  to  have 
words  spelled  as  much 
like  the  way  they  sound 
as  possible.  It  will  at 
present  do  everything 
possible  to  cause  the 
dropping  of  unneces- 
sary   letters. 

Among  the  persons 
who  are  sponsors  of  the 
plan  are  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University, 
and  Dr.  Woodward,  pres- 
ident of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute    in     Washington. 

Among  lexicographers  are  Dr.  Isaac  K.  Funk, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Standard  Dictionary;  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  editor  of  Webster's  Dictionary;  Dr. 
Benjamin  E.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary, and  his  associate,  Dr  Charles  P.  G.  Scott. 

Many  well  known  authors  are  connected  with  the 
organization,  such  as  Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark 
Twain),  Professor  Brander  Matthews,  Colonel 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  and  Richard  Watson 
Gilder.  The  movement  has  also  the  support  of  such 
authorities  on  English  "as  Professor  Thomas  B. 
Lounsbury,  of  Yale,  and  Professor  Francis  A.  March, 
of  Lafayette  College.  Practical  business  men  also 
are  identified  with  the  movement,  like  Colonel 
Charles  E.  Sprague,  president  of  the  Dime  Savings 


Jane — Ain  't    that    just 
the  best  o'  everythin'! 


Institution,  who  believe  that  much  time  will  be 
saved  if  words  are  shorn  of  endings  which  are  not 
sounded. 

Thirty  men  in  all  compose  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board,  and  once  a  year  they  will  meet  to  consider 
ways  and  means.  The  propaganda  itself  will  be 
under  the  direct  charge  of  an  executive  committee, 
composed  of  Brander  Matthews,  caairman;  Dr. 
Charles  P.  G.  Scott,  secretary;  Dr.  vVilliam  Hays 
Ward,  Henry  Holt,  Dr.  Funk  and  Colonel  Sprague. 
Recently  the  i^xecutive  Committee  has  been  meet- 
ing every  week. 

In  its  recent  address  to  the  public  the  Board 
says  that  its  establishment  was  a  result  of  an  effort 
which  has  been  carried  on  for  a  year  to  obtain  the 
use  by  men  of  position  of  certain  simplified  spell- 
ings adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Ass'* 
ciation.  The  members 
of  the  organization 
pledge  themselves  to  use 
their  own  medicine  in 
their  writings  and  cor- 
respondence. They  use 
in  their  prospectus  the 
word  ' '  altho, '  and  no 
doubt  on  account  of  a 
typographical  error  re- 
fer to  "  distionaries. " 

Among  the  words 
which  they  will  write  in 
their  simpler  forms  are 
' '  quinin, ' '  for  quinine ; 
"teehnic"  for  tech- 
nique; "program"  for 
programme;  "  cata- 
log" for  catalogue, 
and  "  omelet  "  for 
omelette.  The  Board 
is  preparing  a  long 
list  of  reformed  words 
which  will  be  set 
forth  in  its  next  ad- 
dress, with  a  list  of 
orthographical  immunes. 
Some  of  the  words 
which  will  not  suffer 
the  paring  process  are 
bad,  bed,  bun,  slap, 
clash  and  similar  hon- 
est Anglo-Saxon  deriv- 
atives. There  will  be 
no  verbal  pruning  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin 
expressions  which  are 
sounded  just  as  they 
are  spelled,  like  "mo- 
nopoly ' '  and  "  e  m  i  - 
nent." 


JUST  LIKE  A  MAN. 

Jane — Ugh!     I'm  so  cold.    I  wish  I  was  in  'eaven. 
William — I  don  't.     I  wish  I  was  m  a  nice  pub. 


like    yer — always    wants 


-London  Sketch. 


ESPERANTO,   THE  NEW  LANGUAGE 


Remarkable  Success  Attends  An  Effort  to  Create  a 
Universal  Speech. 
That  the  striving  for  a  language  which 
people  of  all  nations  may  speak  without 
stumbling  over  the  "th's"  or  the  guttural 
"eh's"  or  the  Russian  and  Slavonian 
"tsz's"  did  not  die  with  the  lapsing  of 
"Volapuk"  is  evidenced  in  the  following 
from  the  Philadelphia  North  American: 
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Will  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  eventually  speak 
the  same  language?  If  so,  what  will  that  language 
be? 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  formulate 
a  tongue  that  would  prove  a  universal  vehicle  for 
the  expression  of  thought.  It  has  not  been  long 
since  Volapuk,  invented  by  Johann  Martin  Schleyer, 
a  German  priest,  attempted  to  fill  this  long-felt 
want.     It  did  not  prove  a  success. 

Mow  it  is  Jiisperanto  that  is  being  taken  up  by 
linguists,  students  and  teachers  in  many  countiies. 

Nearly  as  old  as  Volapuk,  but  having  been  forced 
into  the  foreground  only  recently,  its  friends  assert 
that  the  new  language  possesses  all  the  require- 
ments necessary  as  an  international  tongue. 

Now  reading,  speaking  and  writing  Esperanto 
are  over  25,000  people — some  adherents  claim  the 
number  as  100,000 — belonging  to  nearly  fifty  fiun- 
tries  of  the  world.  In  these  countries  thero  are 
about  1800  groups  of  students  perfecting  thems-^lv  a 
in  the  new  tongue. 

One  advantage  of  the  language,  it  is  claimed,  is 
its  simplicity.  Only  sixteen  rules  has  its  grammar. 
The  2000  words  in  its  vocabulary  are  said  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  utmost  range  of  thought  exchange 
between  people  of  different  tongues  of  the  entire 
world. 

The  inventor  of  this  new  system  of  thought  ex- 
change between  people  of  different  languages  is  Dr. 
Zamenhof,  a  practicing  physician  of  Warsaw,  Po. 
land. 

When  yet  a  young  man  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
constructing  a  language  that  would  weld  the  var- 
ious people  of  the  world  into  one,  so  far  as  spoken 
and  written  thought  was  concerned. 

In  order  to  lay  a  thorough  foundation  for  his  life 
work — the  creation  of  a  new  and  generally  accept- 
able artificial  language — Dr.  Zamenhof  devoted 
twelve  years  to  the  study  of  existing  tongues. 

During  that  time  he  perfected  himself  in  twenty- 
two  foreign  languages,  while  steadily  practicing  his 
profession  for  an  income. 

In  1888  he  brought  out  his  first  text  books  and 
began  urging  the  study  of  Esperanto  upon  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends  in  Poland. 

For  some  time  before  that  he  had  been  writing 
articles  to  the  local  papers  upon  the  advantages 
of   a   universal   tongue,   signing   them   "Dr.   Esper- 


anto." When  the  new  language  began  to  gain 
converts  they  called  it  Esperanto. 

The  first  adherents  were  found  among  the  in- 
ventor's  friends  in  Warsaw.  From  that  city  it 
spread  into  Eussia,  and  was  taken  up  with  consid- 
erable eagerness. 

At  that  time  Volapuk  had  its  greatest  vogue. 
Most  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  determine  the 
value  and  practicability  of  a  general  tongue  were 
studying  Scheyler  's  system,  and  had  no  time  to 
give  to  another. 

For  that  reason,  principally,  the  study  of  Es- 
peranto lagged  for  years.  When,  finally,  tae  de- 
cision was  readied  that  Volapuk  did  not  meet  the 
requirements,  Esperanto  suffered  from  the  adverse 
verdict. 

The  new  tongue  invented  by  Zamenhof,  however, 
made  headway  in  Poland  and  Eussia.  Those  mas- 
tering the  new  language  claimed  to  see  in  it  un- 
usual advantages  and  practicability. 

It  was  taken  up  in  France  by  M.  de  Beaufront, 
who  had  himself  invented  a  language  designed  to 
be  universal. 

Dropping  his.  own  invention,  however,  when  Es- 
peranto was  brought  to  his  attention,  M.  de  Beau- 
front  became  the  active  and  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  the  new  study  in  France. 

Not  long  afterward  Jules  Borel  was  instrumental 
in  having  it  taken  up  by  students  in  Germany, 
while  William  T.  Stead  and  other  men  of  letters 
urged  its  adoption  in  England. 

It  was  not  long  before  societies  were  formed  for 
the  study  of  Esperanto  in  those  countries,  as  well 
as  in  others  of  Europe.  During  the  last  few  years 
the  language  has  been  taken  up  and  mastered  by 
students  in  twenty-two  countries,  situated  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

At  last  accounts  the  larger  number  of  persons 
who  had  mastered  Esperanto  was  given  as  follows: 
France,  7500;  Russia,  5400;  Austria,  940;  Great 
Britain,  1200;  Belgium,  820;  Bulgaria,  760;  Spain, 
700;  Germany,  600;  Sweden,  800;  Algiers,  560; 
Canada,  450;  Switzerland,  320;  Italy,  200;  Holland, 
114;  Hungary,  110;  Mexico,  110;  Peru,  120;  United 
States,  200;  Portugal,  57;  Malta,  92;  Monaco,  67; 
Japan,  26;  Finland,  80;  Chili,  43;  Denmark  50; 
Brazil,  80;  India,  40;  China,  12. 

Smaller  bodies  of  students  may  be  found  in  South 
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HIGH  GRADE  CLOTHIERS 

"CLOTHES  OF  QUALITY" 

We  offer  no  incentives,  other  than  the  best  made  and  smartest  clothes  any- 
body ever  dared  to  make.  Our  productions  this  Season,  from  the  Hilltop  or 
Seaside  Outings  to  the  Glad  Garments,  worn  at  receptions,  theatres,  etc., 
are  thoroughly  emphatic    in   Style    and    Materials.       Just    Clothes    Culture. 
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THEN   THEY   SANG   A   SONG. 

Soubrette — At  what  age  should  a  clergyman  marry? 
The  Comedian — At  the  parsonage,  of  course. 

— Washington   Post. 


Africa,  Columbia,  Argentine  Eepublic,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Madagascar,  Morocco,  Persia,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Eoumania,  Turkey  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Over  13,000  students  of  Esperanto,  living  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  correspond  with  each  other  in  the 
new  tongue.  It  is  said  that  one  can  understand  the 
new  universal  language  after  a  few  hours'  study, 
read  it  in  a  few  days  and  speak  it  with  fluency  in 
a  few  weeks. 

In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Zamenhof  went  to  the  root 
of  things  verbal  for  the  basis  of  his  new  tongue. 
To  a  certain  number  of  necessary  roots  he  added 
prefixes,  affixes  and  suffixes,  all  based  upon  simple 
but  inflexible  rules. 

For  his  roots  Dr.  Zamenhof  drew,  approximately, 
fifty  per  cent  from  the  Latin,  twenty-five  per  cent 
from  the  German  and  the  same  amount  from  Eng- 
lish. 

Esperanto's  vocabulary  is  comparatively  small. 
The  latest  dictionaries  of  the  French  Academy  con- 
tain 32,000  words.  Other  dictionaries  of  the  French 
and  English  languages  have  from  45,000  to  100,000 
words.  One  of  the  latest  editions  of  a  standard 
English  dictionary  contains  from  110,000  to  145,000 
words. 

About  2,000  words  seem  sufficient  to  give  a  good 
reading  and  speaking  knowledge  of  Esperanto.  All 
the  thoughts  of  the  human  race,  it  is  asserted,  can 
be  expressed  in  that  number  of  words. 

Shakespeare  used  something  like  7000  words  in 
the  wonderful  range  of  his  fancy.  Dr.  Zamenhof 
has  translated  "Hamlet"  into  Esperanto,  and  one 
of  Dickens '  novels  as  well.  In  this  work  he  did  not 
find  himself  at  a  loss  for  expressive  words. 

In  rules  of  grammar,  Esperanto  has  been  greatly 
simplified.  Accent  is  always  on  the  penultimate,  or 
the  syllable  next  to  the  last. 


t,  V  and  z 
Not  used 


The  sounds  that  are  known  in  all  languages — at 
least,  all  prominent  tongues — have  been  retained; 
those  peculiar  to  only  one  language  have  been 
dropped. 

Adherents  of  the  new  language  assert  that  2,000 
words  will  express  all  the  ideas  necessary  in  inter- 
national exchange  of  thought. 

They  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  is 
composed  of  only  500  root  words  and  their  deriva- 
tives. The  45,000-70,000  scriptural  words  in  Chinese, 
they  say,  can  be  reduced  to  about  450  primitive 
terms. 

In  Esperanto  the  vowels  have  the  Eoman  sounds 
a  in  car;  e,  in  set;  i,  in  dig;  o,  in  note;  u,  in  dull. 
There  is  no  y. 

The  letters  b,  d,  f,  h,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  r, 
have  the  same  articulation  as  in  English 
are  w  and  x. 

One  has  only  to  remember  a  few  simple  rules  of 
grammar.  All  nouns  end  in  "o";  all  adjectives  in 
"a";  all  adverbs  in  "e";  all  infinite  verbs  m  "i"; 
all  past  tense  verbs  in  "is";  all  present  tense 
vergs  in  "ar";  all  future  verbs  in  "os";  all 
active  past  participles  in  "inta";  all  future  active 
participles  in  "onta, "  and  so  on. 

"Miko"  denotes  the  opposite  idea.  One  need  not 
say  "friend"  or  "enemy"  in  Esperanto;  it  is 
"amiko, "  "friend";  or  "malamiko, "  "enemy." 
"Beni"  is  to  bless;  "malbeni, "  to  curse;  "bona" 
is  good;  "malbona, "  bad. 

"In"  signifies  the  feminine  gender.  "Patro" 
means  father;  "patrino, "  mother.  "Knabo"  means 
boy;  "knabino, "  girl. 

The  instrument  with  which  something  is  done  is 
expressed  by  "il."  Thus,  "kudri"  is  to  "sew"; 
' ' kudrilo, "  is  "a  needle. ' ' 

Here  is  a  short  letter  written  in  Esperanto,  and 
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CALIFORNIA'S  BEST 


Corona    Lithia   Water 

CARBONATED  OR  NATURAL  FOR  TABLE  AND  HEALTH 

BOTTLED    AT    CORONA    SPRINGS,    SAN     DIEGO    COUNTY,    CALIFORNIA 

The  Johnson-Locke  Mercantile  Company 


SOLE    AGENTS 


123    CALIFORNIA    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 


1 

Write  for  Sample 

This    is    how    you 

make  Maple  Syrup 

from 

Hh 

Mapleine 

2  Cups  Water,  4  Cups 
Gran.  Sugar;   bring  to 
boil  and  add  one  heap- 
ing spoonful  of 

^51 

Mapleine    < 

For    Free    Sample 
write 

3 

1^ 

CRESCENT 
MFG.  CO. 

Seattle 

or  2-oz.   bottle  of 
your  grocer. 

ri  iDr\nr  special  tours  for  boys 

rl    KIIKr     and    YOUNC    men    ^ilme  lo  Mcd- 

l-UllVfl  l_  i,^„,„„„  May  22.  MEDITERRANEAN 
and  CENTRAL  EUROPE,  sailing  June  21  and  27.  NOR- 
WAY,  SWEDEN  AND  RUSSIA,  sailing  June  7  and  21,  July  5. 
Steamship  tickets  by  all  lines.  Maps  and  guide  books.  Special  tours 
arranged  for  any  part  of  the  world.  Estimates  furnished.  For  any  infor- 
mation apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  H.  W.  DUNNING  8c  CO..  14 
Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Western  Office;  230  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


DONT  WORRY  ANY  MORE.     LET 

DR.  McPIKE  &  CO.,  148  6th  Street 

FIX  THOSE  TEETH  FOR  YOU 

They  Do  Better  Work  at  Lower  Prices  than  Other  Dentists 

PATFNT  SUCTION  WHALEBONE  PLATE,    .     $3.00 

GOLD  CROWN,  22k.,  $2.50    PAINLESS  EXTRACTION 

All  Work  Painless  and  Guaranteed  20  Years 


C.  W.  EVANS,  C  &  M.  E. 

GOLD  AND  COPPER  MINES 

AND  MINING  STOCKS 
BOUGHT    AND    SOLD 

Dealer  in  OREGON  INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

(Best  RefercDces) 


ASHLAND, 


OREGON 


Refer  to  Page  425  of  this 

issue  of  THE  PANDEX 
if  you  want  your  adver- 
tising for  nothing 
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then     translated     into      English — or,     perhaps      it 
would  be  nearer  correct  to  say  that  the  English  has 
been  translated  into  the  new  universal  tongue: 
(Esperanto.) 
Mi  recevis  vian  leteron  de  la  da  de  tiu-ci  monato 
kaj  volonte  plenigus  vian  deziron  parolante  pri  vi  al 


(Translation.) 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  4th  of  this  month  and 
willing  I  would  grant  your  wish,  speaking  for  you  to 
Mr.  B.  Unfortunately  I  know  him  too  little  that  my 
recommendation  may  be  efficacious.  I  therefore  for- 
ward your  letter  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  more 
intimate  relations  with  that  gen- 
tleman and  I  hope  that  through 
him  you  will  attain  the  desired 
end. 

Always    ready    to    serve    you.    1 
remain, 

Entirely  yours, 


NOT  ON  EXHIBITION. 

Mrs.  Finnegan — ' '  A  happy  new  year  to  yez,  Mrs. 
Hooligan.     Phere  ye  takin'  th'  childer?" 

Mrs.    Hooligan — "Oi'm   tekiu'   them   to   th'   zoo, 
Mrs.  Finnegan. ' ' 

Mrs.  Finnegan — "Oh,  is  it  so!     Oi've  put  moine 
in  school." 

— Judge. 


ALL  JAPS  TO  TALK  ENGLISH. 


Surgeon      General      of      Mikado's 
.  Army  Declares  His  Nation  Will 
Change   Languages. 

Those     who     believe     that 

the     English     language     will 

eventually   be   as   dominating 

throughout  the  world  as  the 

Latin  language  once  was  will 

gather  confidence     from     the 

following,    as    quoted    in    the 

Chicago  Tribune: 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — -Baron  Kan,- 
ahiro  Takaki,  the  surgeon  general 
of  the  Japanese  army  and  navy, 
who  created  a  sensation  here  by 
outlining  his  plans  for  increasing 
the  height  of  the  men  of  Japan, 
announced  to  the  students  of  Jef- 
ferson Medical  college  recently 
that  English  is  destined  in  the 
near  future  to  become  the  lan- 
guage of  Japan,  and  later  of  the 
world. 

"Four-fifths  of  the  boys  are 
now  studying  English, ' '  he  said. 
"It' is  the  language  most  admired 
in  my  country,  and  is  destined 
in  the  near  future  to  become  tho 
official  language  of  Japan,  and 
will  soon  be  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  the  world." 


THIS  IS  MASTERLY  ENGLISH 


Sinjoro  B.,  bedaurinde  mi  konas  lin  tro  malmulte  por 
ke  mia  rekomendo  povo  esti  efika.  Mi  do  transdonis 
vian  leteron  al  unu  ko  mia,  kiu  havas  pli  oftajn 
rilatojn  kun  tin  Sinjoro,  kaj  mi  esperas  ke  per  li  vi 
atingos  la  deziratan  colon. 
Clam  preta  por  vin  mi  restas, 
tre  via, 


Puzzle:  Find  Out  in  Five  Eeadings  What  the  Gifted 
Author  Means. 

The     following     from     the     Philadelphia 

Ledger  speaks  for  itself: 

(Continued  on  page  420.) 
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FOR       BREAKFAST 


GERMEA 


The  JOHNSON-LOCKE  MERCANTILE  CO.,  Agents 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


The  German  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Guaranteed  Capital  and  surplus $  2,526.763.61 

Capital  actually  paid  up   in  cash...     1,000,000.00 
Deposits,   December  30,   1905 39,112,812.82 


F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  President;  Daniel  Meyer, 
First  Vice-President;  Emil  Rohte.  Second  Vice- 
President;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Cashier;  Wm. 
Herrman,  Asst.  Cashier;  George  Tourny,  Sec- 
retary; A.  H.  Muller,  Asst.  Secretary;  W.  S. 
Goodfellow,   General  Attorney. 


DIRECTORS: 

F.  Tillman,  Jr.,  Daniel  Meyer,  Emil  Rohte, 
Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N.  Walter.  N.  Ohlandt,  J.  W. 
Van  Bergen.    E.    T.   Kruse,   W.    S.   Goodfellow. 


Rulofsoivv  California 

TOASTE 

Something    new!     Makes 

elicious     toast.       Doesn't 

urn.      Under     saucepans 

revents  food  scorching. 
Ask  dealer  first  or  by  ex- 
press [not  prepiiid]  '  25c. 
Send  dealer's  name  and  re- 
ceive handsome  California 
souvenir  free! 


lACRuloaoD 
I  Manfrs.  ^ 
[Sanftandsco,- 


Ph 


enix 


INSURANCE    COMPANY.     OF    BROOKLYN.    N.    Y. 

A.  C.  OLDS,  State  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

Hayward  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

BOOLE.  SLOAN  &  CO.,  City  Agents 

Western  and  Southern  Dept. 

205  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
J.  H.  LENEHAN,  Gen'l.Agt.  C.R.STREET,  Ass't  Gen'l  Agt. 
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ME.  BILKINS  DIDN'T   KNOW. 


On  his  way  to  the  office  Mr.  Bilkins  was  asked  to  decide  an  argument  as  to  whether  a  twenty-four- 
inch  wheel  base  is  desirable  in  connection  with  a  mechanical  feed  lubricator  with  a  master  clutch  on 
the  shaft  drive.     He  gave  it  up. 


Farther  along  he  inquired  of  two  boys  the  cause  of  their  quarrel.  "Oh,  sir!"  said  one,  "We 
have  come  to  blows  over  the  question,  ' '  What  has  the  horse  power  to  do  with  the  gear  transmission 
on  the  exhaust  valves?     Can  you  help  us,  sir?"     But  he  couldn't. 


On  reaching  home  in  the  evening  Willie  wanted  to  know  what  a  cone  contact  is;  also,  the  disc  clutch, 
the  tread,  the   reserve  power,  the   driving  sprocket,  the  roller  pinion  and  others. 


So  Mr.  Bilkins  decided  to  collect  a  gasoline  vocabulary. 


-Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 
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BETTER  TYPEWRITER    SERVICE 

AT    LESS    COST 

THE  man  who  can  make  the  most  money  for  you  at  the  least  cost, 
in  whatever  capacity  you  want  to  use  him.  is  the  man  you.  and 
all  other  men,  are  looking  for.       Is  it  not  equally  true,  that   the    type- 
writer   that    will    do    the 
most    beautiful     work, 
the     greatest    amount    of 
work;  that   will   increase 
the  capacity  of  your  oper- 
ator   20    per    cent;    that 
costs  )ust  90  per  cent  less 
for  maintenance,  and  is  a 
stranger  to  the  repair  shop; 
that  will  outwear  any  sim- 
ilar machine — 
one    that  will 
do    all     these 
things,    is    the 
machine    that 
you  ought   to 
buy,  and  will 
buy  ultimate- 
ly? We  want 
to    prove     to 
you,   to   your 
own    satisfac- 
tion, that  the 

WILLIAMS 

VISIBLE  STANDARD  TYPEWRITER 


will  do  this — is  doing  it  daily  for  thousands  of  enthusiastic  users.  It 
has  established  a  new  standard  of  service  and  superiority — better  work, 
more  work.  less  cost,  and  less  effort.  This  interests  you.  whether  you 
buy    one    machine  or   ten.       Write    for   booklet    "Belter   Service." 

THE  WILLIAMS  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

London  Office: 

57  Holbum  Viaduct. 


Factory  and  Office;       65-73    Housa- 
tonic  Ave.,  Derby,  Conn..  U.  S.  A. 


A    POPULAR    RESORT    FOR    MEN. 

"THE  CLUB" 


310  Second  St. 
The  Dalles,  Oregon 


J.  L.  Frelman,  Prop. 


^      TRICYCLE  COMPANYS 
I.  Invalid    Rolling  Chairs 

AND  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 


2018  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  California 
837  South  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles       ^ 

Stnd  fw   lUuttfaltJ  Catalogat 


LARGE  GANGER 
IN  EACH  BREAST 

IN  WOMAN'S  BREAST,  ANY  LUMP 
IS   CANCER 


GREENVILLE,  ORE.,  Feb.  26, '06. 
Mns.  F.  June  Wright,  a  prominent 
resident  of  this  place,  has  just  been  cured 
of  very  large  cancers  of  both  breasts 
and  armpit,  with  only  two  weeks'  treat- 
ment, by  the  use  of  that  most  wonder- 
ful island  plant  remedy  used  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Dr.  Chamley  &  Co.,  of  25  Third 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  All  the  lead- 
ing papers  and  scientific  journals  have 
been  full  of  reports  of  their  almost  mirac- 
ulous cures..  Honesty  is  their  policy; 
they  treat  every  case  personally,  with- 
out knife  or  pain,  charge  nothing  until 
cured,  and  offer  $1000  if  they  fail  to 
cure  any  cancer  they  treat  before  it  has 
poisoned  deep  glands.  They  liave  prob- 
ably the  best  book  ever  printed  on  can- 
cers; sent  free  to  those  who  describe 
their  cases.  It  contains  proof  that  any 
lump  in  woman's  breast  is  cancer;  also, 
that  any  tumor,  lump,  or  sore  on  the 
lip,  face,  or  anywhere  six  months  is  can- 
cer. Dr.  Chamley  is  declared  by  his 
patients  to  be  one  of  the  most  honest 
and  conscientious  doctors  they  ever 
knew.  He  is  the  best  authority  in 
America  on  the  cure  of  cancers,  having 
cured  more  in  thirty-three  years  than 
any  other  doctor  living. 


Every  Woman 

is  interested  and  should  know 
about  the  wonderful 

Marvel  Whirling 

Spray  Douche 


Ask  your    druggist   tor  it. 
If  he    cannot    supply    the 
MARVEL,    ai.;ept  no    other    but 
send    stamp  for    illustrated  book- 
sealed."  It  gives  full  particulars  and 
directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 


MRVEL  CO.,   ROOM  B,  44  E.  23(1  STREET,    HEW   YORK 


1  CURE 

FISTULA,     PILES,    ITCHING 
PILES.    FISSURES,    ULCERS, 

CONSTIPATION 

WITHOUT  PAIN  OR  THE  KNIFE 

Over  20  years'  experience. 

Office   hours    horn    10  a.  m.   to  4  p.  m. 

Sundays  by  appointment.     If  possible,  call 

on  me  for  consultation.     If  not,  write  today 

for  my  FREE  BOOK— "Rectal  and  In-    F.  R.  Westcn,  M.  D. 

lestinal  Diseases  ;  Their  Cause  and  Cure." 

FRANK  R.  WESTON,  M.  D. 

SUITE  5  01 -"E"  DONOHOE  BUILDING 
8  TAYLOR  ST.,     COR.  MARKET.    SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  March  number  of  the  North  American  Ee- 
view  contains  a  paper  describing  the  charm  of  Bos- 
ton— our  own  Boston,  the  Hub.  The  paragraph  on 
Mount  Vernon  street  and  its  charms  is  chosen  quite 
at  random: 

"Nothing  less  appeared  to  account  for  my  not 
having,  in  the  other  age,  done  it,  as  the  phrase  is, 
full  justice,  recognized  in  it  so  excellent  a  piece, 
such  a  clear  Boston  bravery — all  to  the  end  that  it 
should  quite  strike  me,  on  the  whole,  as  not  only, 
for  the  minor  sketch  and  the  domestic  note,  the 
happiest  street  scene  the  country  could  show,  but  as 
pleasant,  on  those  respectable  lines,  in  a  degree  not 
surpassed  even  among  outland  pomps.  O,  the  wide 
benignity  of  brick,  the  goodly,  friendly,  ruddy 
fronts,  the  felicity  of  scale,  the  solid  seat  of  every- 
thing, even  to  the  handful  of  happy  deviations  from 
the  regular,  produced,  we  may  fancy,  by  one  of 
those  ' '  historic ' '  causes  which  so  rarely  complicate, 
for  humanization,  the  blankness  of  the  American 
street  page  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  which 
in  general,  as  I  am  perhaps  too  repeatedly  noting, 
excites  on  the  part  of  the  starved  story  seeker  a 
fantastic  insistence." 

All  the  other  paragraphs  in  the  paper  are  just 
like  the  selection  above,  and  many  more  of  them 
are  even  more  esoteric,  studied,  elaborated,  em- 
broidered and  redolent  of  the  midnight  oil.  Mr. 
Henry  James,  the  distinguished  novelist,  who  lately 
criticised  searchingly  our  American  speech  is  the 
author  of  the  paper.  He  is  also  the  writer  of  the 
well  known  appreciation  of  the  Frenchman  Flaubert, 
the  master  workman  in  words,  the  high  type  of  the 
literary  craftsman  with  a  genuine  passion  for_  ex- 
cellence, for  polish,  for  that  higher  art  which  springs 
not  merely  from  industry  and  care,  but  must  pro- 
ceed from  some  inherent  moral  or  mental  quality. 
The  Flauberts  and  the  Jameses,  according  to  Henry 
James,  must  have  feeling  for  words,  an  intuition,  a 
fine  sensibility,  a  literary  conscience.  With  these 
precious  gifts  they  may  reach  by  labor  that  never 
ceases  the  heights  of  the  perfect  art. 

Napoleon  the  Great  begged  to  be  delivered  from 
the  phrasemakers.     His  desire  becomes  intelligible. 


CALlf  OENIA  DICTION  PUREST 


Actress  Blanche  Bates  Pays  High  Tribute  to  the 
State's  Culture. 

Some  time  during  the  spring  an  actress, 
who  had  made  her  first  great  successes  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  shocked  the  older  culture 
of  the  East  by  declaring  that  the  purest 
diction  in  America  was  to  be  found  in  Cali- 
fornia. Her  own  defence  of  the  statement 
is  as  follows,  written  by  herself  in  the  New 
York  World: 

If  there  is  one  quality  more  than  another  which 
determines  the  value  of  the  American  woman's 
voice  as  a  social  as  well  as  an  aesthetic  factor  in  her 
personality,  it  is  her  discipline,  or  lack  of  discipline 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  her  treatment  of  the'  letter 
"E." 

It  is  a  recalcitrant  consonant,  this  letter  "B." 
Properly  enunciated  it  is  of  all  consonant  sounds 
the  most  golden.     But  otherwise! 

I  say  "woman,"  not  because  this  abuse  of  a 
golden  letter  is,  like  all  crime,  more  obvious  when 
committed  by  a  woman  than  by  a  man.  Men  have 
as  a  sex,  better  voices,  more  resonant  and  sympa- 


thetic voices,  than  women  have,  and  hence  errors  in 
enunciation  do  not  sound  so  glaringly  crude  coming 
from  a  man  as  from  a  woman. 

Regarding  the  so-called  Western  "A'  obtain 
some  wild  and  weird  theories,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  foreigners  but  even  among  our  own  people — and 
people  who  ought  to  know  better.  As  a  nation  we 
are  supposed  abroad  to  cherish  a  more  or  less  inor- 
dinate fondness  for  rolling  that  consonant  under  and 
over  our  tongue  before  emitting  it  and  during  the 
process  of  its  emission.  Nothing  could  convince  the 
average  Englishman — the  Englishman  whose  obser- 
vation of  us  has  been  restricted  to  the  Cook  tourist 
type — that  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America 
is  guilty  of  this  offense  against  the  ear.  And  even 
in  our  own  country,  the  idea  obtains  pretty  gener- 
ally that  all  people  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
are  thus  stigmatized. 

Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.  The  Western 
"R"  is  a  sectional  peculiarity,  confined  exclusively 
to  the  Middle  Western  States.  It  does  not  obtain  in 
the  Eocky  Mountain  States  to  any  perceptible  ex- 
tent, and  it  is  totally  absent,  and  has  always  been 
absent,  in  the  Pacific  coast  territory. 

In  the  Californian  literature  of  that  date  there 
was  certainly  no  use  of  the  Western  "B. "  It  can- 
not be  found  in  any  of  the  writings  of  Bret  Harte, 
Joaquin  Miller  and  others.  The  forty-niners  were 
largely  made  up  of  Southerners,  'and  perhaps  that  is 
another  good  reason  for  the  absence  of  the  "B.  ^' 
A  number  of  other  reasons  might  be  cited,  but  this 
is  enough  to  fully  exemplify. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  and  a  variety  of  other  reas- 
ons equally  important,  that  as  "The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West,"  I  do  not  roll  my  "B's, "  an  error 
which  has  been  called  attention  to  in  one  of  our 
popular  magazines  by  a  well-known  dramatic  critic. 
He  reasons,  does  this  critic,  that  Minnie  Smith,  the 
proprietress  of  the  Polka  saloon,  is  not  true  to  the 
girl  of  '49,  because  her  enunciation  is  not  that  of  the 
traditional  "Westerner."  He  assumes  that  such  a 
character  must  of  necessity  have  talked  with  a  nasal 
twang  and  simulated  the  sound  of  potatoes  rolling 
out  of  a  sack  every  time  she  sounded  an  "B. " 

Historically,  there  is  nothing  in  the  past  to  justi- 
fy such  a  belief  of  any  Forty-niner — either  man  or 
woman.  The  Forty-niner  was  an  Easterner  always. 
Indeed,  he  came  of  such  excellent  stock,  and  his 
culture  of  speech  and  diction  was  so  inherently  a 
part  of  himself,  that  the  result  has  been  to  produce 
a  people  which  as  a  body  speak  the  purest  and  best 
English  that  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  not  even  excepting  Boston  itself. 


THE   JOKE-SMITH   TRIES   IT. 

Nothing  can  exhibit  more  effectively  and 
comprehensively  how  baffling  a  wilderness 
the  language  of  the  English-speaking  race 
is  than  the  columns  of  the  humorists.  The 
following  "jokes,"  selected  almost  at  ran- 
dom from  many  sources,  are  submitted  in 
evidence : 


Something  Just  as  Bad. 

Booklover — I  wish  to  get  Stevenson's  story, 
"The  Suicide  Club." 

Bookseller.— -We 're  just  out  of  that,  but  here's 
the  year-book  of  "The  Automobile  Bacing  Associa- 
tion. ' ' — Puck. 
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THIS 
GAS 


ACETYLENE 
MACHINE 


makes  the  cheapest  and  best  Gas 
for  Cooking.  Lightingand  Heating. 
The  best  and  least  expensive  ma- 
chines on  themaiket — both  Water 
and  Carbide  feed  type. 

WE  SELL  ALL  KINDS  OF 
ACETYLENE  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
Do  it  today.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory. 


PACIFIC  ACETYLENE  GAS  CO. 

116  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET      SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHEAP  RATES 


California,    Oregon, 

Washington,  Colorado 

We    secure    reduced    rates    on    shipments    of 
household    goods   either    to    or   from    the    above 
States.  Write  for  rates.  (Map  of  California  free.) 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL    FREIGHT    CO., 
P.  620%  Market  St.,   San  Francisco. 

P.    365    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago. 

P.  226  West  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


The  SUTTER  STREET  HAMMAM 

Ocean  Salt  Water  Plunfe 

1  Turkish  and  Russian  Baths.  H  Open  Day  and  Night  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  H  Dr.  Kazin.  Chiropodist,  in  at- 
tendance.  ^  415   Sutter   Street,    San    Francisco.    1  Phone 

Main5l7S. 

UNDSTROM    &    JOHNSON.    PROPRIETORS 


RUPTURE 


AWAY 


Cured  without  the  use  of  knife,  without  pain  or  delay  from 
work. 

1st.    We  will    leave  all    moneys  in  the 
^TKHOW^  bank  until  you  are  cured. 
|YOUR         2d.    We  will  guarantee  a  perfect  cure  in 
rpUSS    from  one  to  eight  weeks. 

3d.  You  will  not  be  prevented  from  work- 
ing; but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  can  treat 
you  oflcner,  we  can  cure  you  in  ONE  week 
if  yqu  are  prepared  to  remain  one-half  your 
time  quiet  and  remain  in  the  city. 

For  the  convenience  of  many  we  will  ac- 
cept weekly  payments.  Those  living  at  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  city  come  to 
he  offices  for  treatment  each  week.  If  doubtful,  we  will  treat 
your  rupture  for  a  stipulated  fee.  and  we  will  deposit  an  equal 
amount  in  the  bank,  and  if  we  fail  to  cure  your  rupture  within 
a  reasonable  specified  time  we  will  forfeit  our  deposit.  Is  this 
not  encouraging  and  convincing  proof  of  our  ability  ?  We  have 
cured  thousands;  we  can  cure  you.  Call  or  write  for  full  details. 
Hours:  9:30  a.  m.   to  9  p.  m.;     Sundays,  10  to  1. 

GUARANTEED    RUPTURE    CURE    CO. 
906   Market  St.,   cor.    Ellis   St.,   San    Francisco,    Cal. 


MENNEN^S 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILE-T^^POWDER 


I 


Pure  as  the  LilyS^ 


-healthfLil  and  refreshing;  that  is  wliy  MEN. 
NEN'S  is  always  useti  ami  recomiiien:led  by 
physicians  and  nurses.  Its  perfect  purity  and  abso- 
llute  uniformity  have  won  for  it  universal  esteem.  In 
tlie  nursery  it  is  supreme,  unequalled  for  chnflnff*. 
nettle>ra8h.  ctaapppd  hands,  etc.,  it  is  s«x.ttnng, 
s.iiiiury  ana  healinfir.  MENNEN'S  face  on  every  box— see 
that  you  e^t  the  gfenuine,  for  ^alf  rz-fyvtvhere  or  by  mail, 
25C.  Sample/ree,  MEN'NEX'S  VIOLET  (Borated)  TAL- 
CUM  lias  llie  scent  of  fresh  cutvi..lcts. 


Gerhard  Mennen  CO.-  newark.n.J.|| 


THE    RIGHT   WAY 


n 


AN  EXCLUSIVE   BUSINESS 

Room  500  95  Washington  St. ,  Chicago.  244  s.  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles.  1016  Broadway,  Oaltland.  11  Montgomen- 
St.,  San  Francisco.  ' 


RHEUMATISM 

POSITIVELY    CURED. 

A     DOLLAR     BOX     FREE. 

I  will  send  One  Dollar's 
worth  of  medicine  and  my- 
book  in  which  you  will  find 
cases  of  20  years'  standing 
cured  by  my  new  discovery. 
My  remedy  cures  chronic  or 
acute,  inflammatory,  nerv- 
ous, muscular  or  articular 
Rheumatism,  gout,  sciatica, 
or  Lumbago.  If  every  part 
of  your  body  is  ailing  and 
every  joint  is  out  of  shape, 
if  your  kidneys  or  stomach 
is  troubled  write  me  at  once, 
and  I  will  send  you  relief  In 
the  form  of  A  DOLLAR  BOX  of  my  medicine  FREE 
OF  CHARGE.  Address  Prof.  J.  Gartenstein,  Box  L, 
Milwaukee,    Wis. 

PLEASE    MENTION    THE    PANDEX   WHEN    WRITING    TO    ADVERTISERS. 
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LL  YOU  invest  $7.50  a  month  for  20  months  if  v 
you  how  to  make  $5500? — here  is  a   co-operat 
ent  with  ten  different  deals  to  profit  from:  let 
)OUl  them,  it  will  not  cost  you  a  penny  to  inves 
V.  M.  WEIL  &  CO.,  11  WaterSt.,  Boston. 
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What  is    Alimony  ? 
Alimony  is  the  insurance  a  woman  collects  after 
love  is  dead  and  buried. — Puck. 


In  Love's  Vocabulary. 

A  bashful  young  couple,  who  were  evidently  very 
much  in  love,  entered  a  crowded  street  car  in  Boston 
the  other  day.  "Do  yon  suppose  we  can  squeeze  in 
here  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  doubtfully  at  her  blush- 
ing face. 

' '  Bon 't  you  think,  dear,  we  had  better  wait  until 
we  get  home  ?  "  was  the  low  embarrassed  reply. — 
Life. 


A  City's  Name. 

The  postal  departments  say  Chicago  is  often  and 
horribly  misspelled  by  foreigners.  It  is  said  that  the 
word  has  been  spelled  in  189  different  ways.  Hero 
are  some  of  the  most  puzzling:  Zizazo,  Japjago,  Hip- 
aho,  Jagiga,  Scheccacho,  Hizago,  Chachicho  and  Shi- 
cahbzdo. — uew  York  Tribune. 


A  New  Disease. 

"People  can  talk  all  they  want  to,  but  I  just  tell 
you  these  capitalists  are  the  backbone  of  the  na- 
tion." 

"Sure  thing.  That's  why  the  nation  has  spinal 
financitis. ' ' — Life. 


Father  Knew. 

"Papa?"  asked  the  little  wise  boy. 

"Well,  my  son  ?  " 

"Papa,  what  are  poker-checks  ?  Are  they  any- 
thing like  checques  you  give  on  a  bank  ?  " 

' '  Why,  they  are  given  on  a  bank — yes,  my  son. ' ' 

' '  But  are  they  the  same  ?  ' ' 

"No;  the  difference  is  in  the  dating." 

"How  are  poker-checks  dated?" 

"They  are  ante-dated,  my  child.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  you  wish  to  ask  papa  before  he  reads  his 
paper?" — Judge. 


Exact  Information  Needed. 

Customer — ' '  Have  you  something  that  will  cure 
fleas  on  a  dog  ? ' ' 

Druggist — "I  don't  know.  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  fleas  ?  " — Somerville  Journal. 


Had  Noah  Guessing. 

The  two  grizzly  bears  had  just  boarded  the  ark. 
"Whose  chauffeurs  are   they  ?  "   asked  !Noah. — 
Judge. 


On  Tap. 

•   "Let's  go  for  a  litle  constitutional,"  suggested 
the  caller. 

' '  It  isn  't  necessary, ' '  replied  the  colonel 's 
daughter.  ' '  vVe  always  keep  it  in  the  house. ' ' — 
Houston  Post. 


What  the  Men  Play. 

"Uncle  Jack,  what  is  it  the  men  play,  when  one 
takes  a  long  pole,  rubs  some  chalk  on  the  end  of  it, 
pokes  a  white  ball  around  the  table,  and  then  h'ists 
up  one  leg  and  says  '  damn '  ?  ' ' — Life. 


Might  Have  Known  Better. 

"How  did  you  come  to  propose  to  me  ?"  asked 
the  widow,  coyly. 

"I  didn't  come  to  propose  to  you,"  replied 
her  visitor,  dazedly;  "I  came  merely  to  spend  the 
evening. ' ' — Houston  Post. 


In  the  Auto's  Way. 

' '  What  have  you  in  the  way  of  automobiles  ?  ' ' 
"Mostly  old  men,  market  women,  and  dogs." — 
Indianapolis  Star. 


Kind  Hearted. 

"Do  you  know  Jinks  1  " 
"Yep." 

"They  tell  me  he  is  a  very  kind-hearted  man." 
"He  is.     Why,  that  fellow  won't  even  abuse  the 
Senate. ' ' — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 


A  Fear. 


"So  you  think  that  this  concentration  of  wealth 
is  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  our  civilization  ?  " 

"I  do,"  answered  Mr.  Thinker. 

"And  you  must  admit  that  the  ultimate  result 
of  such  a  condition  would  be  to  put  all  the  money 
under  the  control  of  one  individual  ?  ' ' 

"Yes." 

"Well,  it  seems  terrible  to  think  of." 

"What  does  ?  " 

"The  possibility  of  some  billionaire  getting  out  of 
temper  some  day  and  making  up  his  mind  to  dis- 
charge the  entire  human  race. ' ' — Judge. 


A  New  Motion. 

"You  say  both  his  legs  were  shot  off  !  " 

"Yes." 

"How  did  he  ever  get  home — seven  miles 
away?" 

"Why,  he  said  the  shrieks  of  \he  wounded  made 
his  flesh  creep  so  that  he  got  home  in  very  short 
time. '  '—Harvard  Lampoon. 


Happiness  in  Store. 

"I  think  that  little  girl  who  was  here  calling  with 
her  mamma,  today,  will  make  some  man  happy 
some  day,"  said  little  Willie. 

"What  makes  you  think  so,  Willie  ?  "  asked  his 
mother. 

"Because  pa  said  when  she  was  here  she  had  lost 
her  tongue." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


He  Had. 

Mrs.  Casey — "Has  yer  husband  any  inflooence?" 
Mrs.  Hogan — ' '  Begobs,  he 's  under  it  all  the  time. 
-New  York  Sun. 


Just  Knock. 

If  society  holds  a  tight  purse,  recent  developments 
prove  that  you  have  only  to  ' '  knock ' '  and  it  will 
be  opened  unto  you. — New  York  Herald. 


Easy. 

Knicker — How  did  you  manage  to  order  dinner? 

Chauffeur— Well,  I  can't  speak  French,  so  I 
told  the  waiter  to  bring  me  a  limousine,  some  gar- 
age, tonneau,  carburetor,  and  a  demitasse  of  gaso- 
line.— New  iork  Sun. 
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Mothers,  Wives,  Sisters 

help  your  Boys,  Husbands,  Brothers,  to 
start  the  New  Year  right  by  having  them 
take  the  old  reliable 

CONNELLEY     LIQUOR     CURE 

Bring  this  ad  with  you,  or  mail  it,  and  receive  our 
10  per  cent  discount,  which  we  are  offering  for  a 
limited  time  only.  AH  medicines  taken  internally. 
No  hypodermic  injections.  Send  for  our  free  book 
of  testimonials,  gathered  from  12  years  of  successful 
experience. 

CONNELLEY    LIQUOR.  CURE 

505  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  C«l. 


Western  Process  Engraving  Company 

PHOIO-ENGRAVERS.   DCSIGNEIIS,  ILLUSTRATORS 
TMBOSSIW  P14IES,  THREE  COLOR  HtLf-TONES 


518  Clay  Street,    phosl  Rio  102     S.F.   Cal. 


Local  and  Long  Distance 
PiihKr  Telephone  Office 

Rapp's 
Pharmacy 

Lewiins 
Druggist 

TRUCKEE 
CAUFORNIA 

Progressive 

IKUCKEE 

California 

|-vICTUEESQUELY  situated 
t-^  in   the   mountains   in   the 
*■          eastern  part  of  Califor- 
nia  is    the   town    of    Truckee. 
Around  this  thriving  mountain 
town  centers  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal   industries   of   the   State 
— lumbering   and   ice   harvest- 
ing.    Of  the  latter  thousands 
of  tons  are  stored  away  every 
season  and  of  the  former  mill- 
ions of  feet  are  annually  ship- 
ped   to    the    markets    of    the 
world.   In   addition,   it   is   one 
of  the  prominent   divisions  of 
the   Southern   Pacific  railroad. 
Surrounding  Truckee  are  num- 
erous   prominent    summer    re- 
sorts and  points  of  national  in- 
terest,      principal        among 
which  is  Donner  Lake,  named 
after     the     ill-fated      Donner 
party.     Of  about  1500  popula- 
tion,   the    town    supports    the 
finest    schools    in    tlie    State. 
The   citizens   are   enterprising, 
progressive    and    hospitable. 

$4.00 
The  Truckee   Republican 

AND 

The  Pandex  of  The  Press 

For  One  Year 

Old  ReUable 

DRUG  STORE 

J.  G.  Rnolh  Ettate.  Prop. 

Pure  Drugs  and  Medicines 

$4.00 

The  Truckee  Republican 

and 
The  Pandex  of  the  Press 

for  1   year 

$4.00 
The   Truckee  Republican 

and 

The  Pandex  of  the  Press 

FOR  1  YEAR 

You  know  of 
Truckee  through 

The  Truckee   Republican 

Refer  to  Page  425  of  this  issue  of  THE  PANDEX 
if  you  want  your  advertising  for  nothing. 

SMITH  &  TITUS  BROS.     . 

Dealen  In 

Groceries,  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  Cigars  and  Tobacco 

FRESH  BREAD  DAILY                                                                                        TELEPHONE  BLACK  145. 

PLEASE    MENTION    THE    PANDEX   WHEN    WRITING    TO   ADVERTISERS. 
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The  Point  of  View. 

"Now,  that's  my  idea  of  a  joke,"  said  the  editor, 
looking  it  over. 

"Not  on  your  life,"  responded  the  waiting  hu- 
morist; "it's  my  idea,  and  it's  worth  $2." — ^Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


His  Viewpoint. 
Little  Willie — "Papa,  what  is  a  bigamist?" 
Mr.  Hennypeck — ' '  A  bigamist,  my  son,  is  a — 
Shs-s-s-s-s!  Is  that  your  mamma  coming  up  the 
street?  No,  I  see  it  isn't.  Well,  a  bigamist  is  a 
benefactor  who  prevents  at  least  one  of  his  fellow- 
men  from  marrying. ' ' — Puck. 


Elevator  Boy's  Ambition. 

Chummy  Customer — You  hope  to  be  the  propri- 
etor of  this  establishment  some  day,  I  suppose? 

Elevator  Boy  (in  department  store) — Huh!  Be 
a  little  dried  up  old  man  wit'  watery  eyes  an'  a  thin 
voice  like  you've  got  the  azmy?  Not  by  a  dog-gone 
sight!  I'm  layin'  fur  de  floorwalker's  job. — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


An  Excuse  for  Eating  Too  Mucli. 

"We  Americans  eat  too  much,"  said  the  scientist. 

"Yes,"  said  the  ordinary  citizen.  "We  see  the 
cost  of  food  going  up  so  fast  that  we  feel  there  is 
no  time  to  lose." — Washington  Star. 


What  They  Call  It. 
Grandma  says  we're  right  in' style, 
A-sittin'  in  our  automo-bile. 
Grandpa  says  we  're  fit  to  kill, 
A-ridin'  in  our  automo-bill. 
Ma,  she  says  we  ought  to  feel 
Grateful  fer  our  automo-beel. 
Pa  says  there  ain  't  no  other  man 
Kin  run  an  auto  like  he  can. 
Auntie  preaches  near  and  far 
'Bout  our  lovely  touring  car. 
Uncle  Bill  says  he  ain't  seen 
Nowhere  such  a  good  machine. 
Brother  Jim,  he  keeps  a-braggin' 
'Bout  the  speed  of  our  new  wagon. 
But,  oh,  it  sounds  so  grand  and  noble 
When  Sister  Sue  says  auto-moble. — Ex. 


THE  JOKES  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 


Carving,  recently  unearthed,  which  proves  that  the  Young  Wife's  Biscuit  Joke  was  known  in  the 
dynasty  of  Sidesplit  the  Fourth,  4500  B.  C. 

— Puck. 
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Business    College 


Real  Estate 


A-SPECIAL  TERM— BEGINNING  NOW.  FOR  GRAMMAR 
and  High  School  Stucfcnts  at  AYRES'  MODERN  BUSINESS  COL- 
LEGE. Life  Scholarship,  $50.  One  month  Free.  Day  and  Night  SchooL 
723  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


BURR-PADDON  COMPANY.  (Inc.).  the  Leading  Real  Estate  AgenU. 
Main  Offices,  3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  21,  22,  40  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branches  at  950  Broadway,  Oakland  ;  near  S.  P.  Depot,  Fruitvalc ;  Main  St., 
Watsonville  ;  Main  St.,  Livermore. 


Classified  Advertising 

200,000 

READERS   EACH    MONTH 


What  do  you  think  of  this  plan  of  getting  your  advertising  for 
nothing  ?  We  shall  devote  certain  columns  of  THE  PAN- 
DEX  OF  THE  PRESS  to  clean,  classified  advertising  for 
those  who  have  anything  of  whatsoever  nature  to  offer  for  sale. 
We  will  take  in  these  columns  nothing  less  than  a  five  agate 
line  ad.  The  ads  found  above  are  such  five  agate  line 
ads.  We  charge  nothing  for  the  heading.  This  will  cost 
$  1 2.00  a  year,  payable  semi-yearly  in  advance.  That  will 
make  the  ad.  cost  but  $1.00  per  month.  You  can  readily 
see  that  one  good  sale  from  twelve  trials  to  over  200,000 
readers  each  month  is  not  too  much  to  expect,  and  one  such  sale 
will  net  you  enough  to  make  your  ad.  practically  cost  you  noth- 
ing.    Try  it. 


NERVOUSNESS 


Exhausted   or    Debilitated 
Nerve  Force 
from  Any  Cause. 

I    ^  Cured  by  WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES  OF  LIME  AND  SODA 

(Dr.  J.  F.  CHURCHILL-S  Formula)   and  WINCHESTER'S  SPECIFIC  PILL 

They  contain  no  Mercury,  Iron,  Cantharides,  Morphia,  Strychnia,  Opium,  Alcohol,  etc. 
The  Specific  Pill  is  purely  vegetable,  has  been  tested  and  prescribed  by  physicians,  and  has  proven  to  be  the  best,  safest  and  most  effective  treatment  known  to  medi- 
cal science  for  restoring  Vitality,  no  matter  how  originally  impaired,  as  it  reaches  the  root  of  the  ailment.     Our  remedies  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  contain  only 
the  best  and  purest  ingredients  that  money  can  buy  and  science  produce;  therefore  we  cannot  afford  free  samples. 


NO    HUMBUG,    C    O.   D.,    OR    TREATMENT    SCHEME. 


Price.  ONE  DOLLAR  per  Box 

by  Sealed  Mail. 

n  1     f^     •     •  Dear  Sirs:  I  have  used  a  bottle  of  your  Hypophosphites  of  Manganese  for  liver  and  kidney  complaints  in  my  own  person  and 

*  drSOIial  UpiniOnSI  received  much  benefit,  so  1  will  enclose  five  dollars  and  will  ask  you  to  send  me  as  much  as  you  can  by  express  prepaid  for 
that  amount,  until  we  can  get  it  through  the  regular  channels.  I  am  confident  it  is  just  what  1  have  been  in  search  erf  for  many  years.  1  am  prescribing  your 
Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda,  and  am  pleased  with  the  preparation.  Yours  sincerely,  DR.  T.  J.  WEST. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica  equal  to  your  Specific  PUl  for  Nervous  Debility.— ADOLPH  BEHRE,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Organic 
Chemistry   and  Physiology,  New  York. 

^^cuSwJw.'^'    Winchester  &  Co.,  Chemists,  880  Beekman  Building,  New  York,     ^'sit^ 
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CONTENTMENT 

IS    ALWAYS    FELT    BY 
THOSE    USING    THE 

UNION  PACIFIC 


ASK    S.    P.    AGENT 


S.  F.  BOOTH,   General  Agent 

NO.    1     MONTGOMERY    STREET 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 


CREATE  THE  DEMAND  WITH  A  MAILING  LIST 

BUYING  TO-DAY  IS  A  MATTER  OF  OPINION 

Opinion  is  a  matter  of  education.  Educate  your  buyer 
with  frequent,  direct  and  personal  communication. 

A  salesman  cannot  always  be  seen,  or  set  aside  for 
careful  consideration,  but  the  "Paper  Drummer"  can. 

The  Elliott  Addressing  System 

By  Card  Index  Classification  and  Subdivision  renders 
the  care  and  handling  of  your  mailing  list  a  matter  of 
ordinary  office  routine. 

Two  Thousand  Printed  Addresses  per  Hour — 
ALWAYS  Clear,  Legible,  Accurate.  A  Simple 
and  Durable  Machine  operated  at  sight. 

SPECIAL  BOOKLETS  ON  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT 
MAILING  LIST  —  MANUFACTURER  —  RETAILER 

ELLIOTT    ADDRESSING    MACHINE    COMPANY 


102  Purchase  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco 
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THE    MOST    APPROPRIATE    EASTER    BOOK 

JOAQUIN  MILLER'S 

"The   Building   of   the    City  Beautiful" 


In  this  story  (says  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut),  the  scenes  of  which  are 
laid  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New,  in  Jerusalem,  in  Egypt,  and  by  the 
Golden  Gate  of  California,  there  are  many  fine  passages.  A  parable  of 
human  yearnings  and  weakness  (says  the  Houston  Post) ...  .told  in  prose, 
in  story  form,  in  language  that  is  quaintly   tender,  sincerely  strong. 

It  is  throughout  rich  in  mystic  yet  practical  suggestions  that  few  could 
receive  without  deep  thinking.  There  are  episodes,  such  as  the  incident  of 
the  conquering  of  the  desert  lions  by  Miriam,  full  of  dramatic  fervor  and 
symbolic  beauty,  while  more  than  one  deep  lesson  is  effectively  pressed 
home  by  these  and  other  portions.  The  writer's  interpretation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  other  biblical  sayings,  with  the  original  poems  that 
head  the.  delicately  imaginative  chapters,  will  delight  many  (says  the  Chi- 
cago Eecord-Herald). 

The  whole  book  (says  the  Houston  Post)  is  one  of  infinite  tenderness 
and  strength  and  grace  and  love.  It  is  the  mature  expression  of  a  noble 
mind.      Joaquin    Miller   has    enriched  the  earth  with  this  new  book  of  his. 

With  an  exquisite  photogravure  frontispiece  of  the  author  and  his  moth- 
er. Printed  on  toned,  laid-antique,  deckel-edge,  all-rag  paper,  hand-sewed. 
Gold  top.  Cloth,  witn  ornamental  stamp  in  gold.  Price,  $1.50  net;  by 
mail,   $1.58. 


OTHER   BRANDT   BOOKS 


THE    GATE     BEAUTIFUL 
By    Prof.    John    Ward    Stimson 

Principles  and  methods  in  Vital  Art  Education 
with  thousands  of  Illustrations.  Two  editions. 
Cloth-bound.  $7.50  net;  by  mall,  $7.95.  Paper- 
covered,  $3.50  net;  by  mall  $3.76.  Send  four 
cents  for  prospectus,  giving  further  information. 

MONKS    AND    MONASTERIES 

By   Alfred    Wesley    WIshart 

"As  a  fair  and  judicial  account  of  monas- 
tlclsm  this  may  be  regarded  as  ranking  with 
the  best." — Outlook. 

Two  editions.  8vo.,  illustrated,  $6.50  net;  by 
mall,  $3.68.  12mo  (new  edition),  $1.50  net;  by 
mall,  $1.62. 

ELEGIES:    ANCIENT    AND     MODERN 

By    Mary    Lloyd 

A  critical  and  historical  study  of  elegiac 
poetry  together  with  an  anthology  containing 
the  choicest  specimens  of  this  noble  form  of 
verse.  Two  volumes.  Vol.  I  now  ready.  Each 
vol.,   $1.50  net;  by  mall,   $1.62. 


CAPE    COD    BALLADS    AND    OTHER    VERSE 
By  Joe   Lincoln 
Drawings  by  Edward  W.  Kemble. 
"This    verse   appeals    to    something    inside    of 
you   that  goes  deeper  than  distinctions   or  defi- 
nitions."— Pittsburg  Gazette. 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,   $1.33. 

IN    NATURE'S    REALM. 
By    Charles    C.    Abbott,    M.    D. 

Ninety  drawings  and  a  photogravure  frontis- 
piece by  Oliver  Kemp.     $2.50  net;  by  mall.  $2.68. 

HOW    ENGLAND   AVERTED    A    REVOLUTION 

OF    FORCE 

By    B.    O.    Flower 

With  an  appendix  giving  the  social  and  re- 
formative poetry  of  the  period.  $1.25  net;  by 
mall,  $1.35. 

MOONBLIGHT  AND  SIX   FEET  OF  ROMANCE 
By    Dan    Beard 

With  fifty  pictures  by  the  author;  an  intro- 
ductory study  by  Louis  F.  Post,  of  The  Public, 
of  Chicago;  and  an  appendix.  $1.25  net;  by 
mail,  $1.35. 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  BOOKSELLER,  OR 

ALBERT    BRANDT,  PUBLISHER 

353    BRANDT    BUILDING.        TRENTON,    N.    J. 

PUBLISHER    "THE    ARENA    MAGAZINE" 
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IF      YOU      ENJOY      COMFORT 

in    traveling    as    well    as    fine    scenery,    secure    your    tickets    via    the 

NORTHERN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY 


YELLOWSTONE    PARK    LINE 


YELLOWSTONE 

PARK 

Opens   June    1  st 

for  Season  of   1906 

Nature's  Wonderland 


NORTH     COAST 

LIMITED 

Electric    Lighted 

Steam  Heated 

Wide  Vestibuled 


3  Daily  Trans-Continental  Trains  including  famous  "  North  Coast  Limited " 
Dining  Cars  on  all  Trains.  For  Yellowstone  literature,  rates  or  other  information 
call  on  or  write         ::::::::::  : 

T.  K.  STATELER,  G.  A.,  661  Market  St.,  San  Francisco;   or  0.  E.  JOHNSON,   T.  P.  A.,  125 

West  3d  St.,  Los  Angales. 


•IllnllJ 


E.W.GILLETT,  T.C.  PECK, 

CCN'L   PASS.AOENT,  ASST.  OENL  PASSR  AOENT, 

LOS  ANGELES. CAL. 


km'"" 
uijf''- 

w/finmiiM'- 
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are  preferred  by  tailors  and 
dressmakers,  people  using 
shears  every  day,  and  who  are 
good  judges  of  quality.  They 
want  the  best— will  have  none 
but  the  best. 

They  must  have  shears  that  will  cut 
anyrnaterial — from  the  heaviest  woolens 
to  the  lightest  of  silks— and  stay  sharp. 

Since  1848  Wiss  Shears  have  been  do- 
ing this  work  satisfactorily.  The  Wiss 
tests  and  inspections  cover  every  step  in 
the  manufacture,  and  to-day  Wiss  trade- 
mark on  shears  stands  as  an  absohlte 
guarantee  of  the  finest  material  and  the 
best  workmanship  in  the  world. 

Send   for   Free  Book 
"Pointed  Sharpness" 

Tells  an  interesting  and  instructive  story  of  shear 
making:,  from  the  rough  steel  to  the  finished  tool. 
Shows  shrles  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  shears  and 
scissors  for  all  possible  uses. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  the  Wiss,  send  us  his 
name  and  $1.00,  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid  a 
pair  of  8-inch,  full  nickel-plated,  bent  handle  dress- 
makers' shears.  .  Teat  them  thirty  days,  &ud  If  not 
folly  Bfttitfted,  return  them  and  get  yottr  money  back. 

J.  WISS  &  SONS  CO.,  E.labli.hed  1848 
17-35  Littleton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


If  you  don  t  see  this  '^'^^'°'!  it  isn't  a  Wiss 


Macle=to  =  Orcler 

Suits  $12.50 

IVothing    Rea<iy  =•  A4acle 

Guaranteed  to  6t  and  please  you.  You  take  no  risk. 
You  simply  allow  us  to  prove  how  mucli  belter  our 
garments  are  than  those  you  buy  of  your  local  tailor 
for  twice  our  price. 

10,000  Pairs  of 
$5  Trousers  Free 

To  induce  you  to 
give  us  your  first 
order,    we     will 
give  you  a  pair 
of$5All-Wool 
Trousers  Tree 
with    your    first 
suit  order,  provid- 
infj   you    write    to- 
day for  Free  Cloth 
Sampleaof  ourelegant 
S12.50.S15,  $18  and 
S20  guaranteed  all- 
wool  suits.each  made 
strictly  to  order. 

We  hereby  agree  to 
give  you  5  days  to  ex- 
amine and  try  on  the 
garments  In  your  owm 
home,  witli  the  distinct 
agreement  to  refund  the 
entire  amount  upon  the  return  of 
the  garments  lo  us,  if  unsatis- 
factory. Write  today  for  book  of 
styles,  measurement  blanks  and 
superb  assortment  of  nobby,  all- 
wool  suiting  samples  free,  and 
see  for  yourself  how  well  we  can 
dress  you  and  the  dollars  yoi 
can  save  by  ordering  a  suit  of  u 
and  getting  a  pair  ot  $5  all- 
wool  trousers  absolutely 
free,  ' 

OvrenT.  Moses  &  Co.,  Tailors, 201  Moses  Buildins;,  Chicago 

Keferences:  Any  one  ofour  900,000  Ciistoiners  or  tlie  Milwaukee 
Ave,  State  Dank.  Chicago.    Capital  Stock,  $250,000.00. 


:-"-Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to-day 

Owen  T.  BCoses  &  Co.,  301  Hoses  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  mc  style  book  and  sam- 
ples of  suits,  including  your  free  trousers  samples. 

I  wish  a  suit  made  to  my  order  to  cost  about  $ 

I  prefer color  and weight  of  goods. 

Name 

Address - 


Chocolates 
and 
Confections 

The  crowning 
delicacy  to  the  dinner. 

For  tale  where  the  bett  i»  eold. 
Instantaneous  Chocolate 

Made  instantly  with  boiling  milk. 
STEPHE.V  P.  WHITMAN  A  SON, 
1816  Chestnut  St.,  I'hlladelphia. 

Established  1842 
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COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 
TO  TRY 

We  want  every  smoker 
in  the  country  to  know 
our  FEDORA  Panetela, 
the  finest  cigar  for  the 
least  money  that  any 
cigar  factory  ever  pro- 
duced. 

It  has  made  so  many  satisfied 
customers  for  us,  presents  such 
a  rare  bargain  that  we  know 
that  even  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  smokers  now  regularly 
using  it  are  but  a  small  part  of 
those  who  would  smoke  this 
cigar  right  along  if  only  they 
were  acquainted  with  it. 

Therefore,  we  make  you  a 
special  proposition  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  our  regular  plan 
so  that  everyone  may  improve 
this  exceptional  chance  and 
SAVE  HALF  YOUR  CIGAR 
MONEY. 

The   FEDORA  Panetela 
is    made    of    fine,   pure    clear 
Havana  filler,  wrapped  in  the 
highest  grade  imported  Sumatra. 

Guaranteed  equal  to  any  ten 
cent  cigar  at  retail,  or  any  five  j"""* 
dollar  per  hundred  cigar  adver-  *""si«'. 
tised.  Let  the  cigars  themselves  prove 
all  this.  If  they  do  not,  the  expense 
is  all  ours. 

OUR  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION.— For  a  limited 
time  we  will  send  JOO  FEDORA  Panetelas  all  Trans- 
portation Prepaid,  to  any  responsible  smoker  sending 
us  his  letter-head  or  business  card.  Smoke  ten  cigars 
from  any  part  of  the  box.  If  you  don't  like  them,  you 
agree  to  send  back  the  90  at  our  txpeme  within  10  days, 
or  else  remit  $4.00  within  thirty  days. 

Our  beautiful  catalog\ie  "Rolled  Reveries"  illustrates 
other  cigars  of  various  grades ;  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  B.  ROGERS  &  CO.,  p,7n^|rs" 

35  Jarvis  Street,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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style  No.  7287 

Men's 
Russia  Calf 

Blucher  Oxford 
A«tov 
Last 


The  illustration 
is  the  best  our  en- 
graver can  do.  The 
actual .  shoe  is  far 
more  satisfying.  It  has  all 
th<^  fie,  finish  and  distinction 
possible  to  get  into  a  shoe  at 
the  price.  Specify  "ALL  AMERICA  Shoes" 
v;hen  you  want  the  best  and  latest  style  of  footwear. 
Your  feet  need  not  fit  our  shoes.  Our  shoes  fit  your 
feet.  That's  difTerent  and  more  sensible.  After  mak- 
ing dependable  shoes  for  forty  yean,  we  don't  have 
to  waste  space  talking  quality  and  workmanship.  Win- 
ning the  Grand  Prizes  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893  and 
St.  Louis  Exposition  in  igcf  is  convincing  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  material  and  workmanship  found  in  Rice 
&  Hutchins"  shoes. 

Progressive  dealers  everywhere  sell  our   shoes.     If 
you  cannot  get  just  what  you  want  in  style  or  price,  ask 
for  our  attractive  catalogs.  We  can  furnish  shoes 
for  all  the  family  from  youngest  to  oldest. 

Rice  %  Hutchins,  inc. 

(Shoemakers  since  I865) 


5  High  St.,  Boston. 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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TAKEN  FROM  THE  LETTER  OF  A 
CLEVER  CLUB  WOMAN 


"Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  in 
college,  our  professor  of  literature  said 
that  if  all  the  books  in  the  world  were 
destroyed  except  the  Bible  and 
Shakespeare,  we  would  still  be  rich 
in  good  literature.  I  trust  that  all  of 
the  many  good  magazines  now  on  the 
market  will  continue  to  live  and  grow 
fat.  But  if  all  the  magazines  in  the 
world  were  destroyed  except 

THE  PANDEX  of  the  PRESS, 

and the  world  would  still 

be  rich  in  good  magazines;  and  I  will 
add  further,  that  if  I  could  only  be 
allowed  one  magazine  each  month,  I 
would  say  with  a  loud  voice, 

'GIVE  ME  THE  PANDEX.'" 
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If  you  are  interested  in  the  great  reclamation 
work  that  is  being  accomplished  in  the  Western 
States;  if  you  desire  to  know  how  great  crops 
are  produced  through  the  process  of  irrigation; 
if  you  desire  to  keep  posted  on  horticulture  and 
floriculture  in  a  land  where  trees  blossom 
and  bloom  the  whole  year  round,  and  where 
flowers  seem  never  to  fade;  should  you  care  to 
know  of  the  great  progress  in  live  stock  devel- 
opment in  the  states  West  of  the  Rockies;  if 
you  care  to  know  at  all  of  the  farm  and  irriga- 
tion development  of  the  wonderful  West,  you 
will  get  the  earliest  and  most  accurate  account 
through  the  columns  of  Orchard  and  Farm. 
Cut  out  to-day  and  mail  to   us   this  coupon. 


Enclosed  please  find  $  1 .00  for  which 
send  to  my  address  for  one  year 
Orchard  and  Farm,  published  by  The 
Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Chi- 
cago, San  Francisco,  New  York,  Port- 
land, Los  Angeles,  Reno. 
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THE  INFORMATION  that  has  made  men 
successful,  that  has  made  armies  victorious, 
that  has  made  nations  prosperous;  the 
point  of  vantage  that  has  allowed  one  keen  busi- 
ness man  to  outstrip  another,  is  what  is  called  the 
first  authentic  information  on  some  great  sub- 
ject that  equally  interests  two  persons  or  peoples. 
In  its  own  technical  field  THE  PACIFIC 
MINER  will  convey  the  first  authentic  in- 
formation concerning  the  territory  in  which  all 
kinds  of  mining  machinery  are  needed,  to  the  man 
who  has  such  equipment  to  sell.  It  will  carry  to 
the  man  mterested  in  buying  properties  the  first 
authentic  information  where  the  best  and  most 
productive  regions  exist  and  all  of  their  conditions, 
whether  they  be  good  or  whether  they  be  bad. 

THE  PACIFIC  MINER  is  the  great  reception 
room  where  the  merchant  and  the  customer  may 
talk  over  the  different  sides  of  the  question.  The 
moral  is,  advertise  in  THE  PACIFIC  MINER, 
read  THE  PACIFIC  MINER     :     :     :     :     : 


Bhe 


CaLlkiiYs  Newspaper  SyivdicaLte 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  PORTLAND  RENO  LOS  ANGLLES  NEW  YORK 
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TEN 
CENTS 

A 
COPY 


OUTDOORS 


^jyfq^a^'ne  ofCDuntryXile 


ONE 

DOLLAR 

A 

YEAR 


OUTDOORS  is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  of  standard  size,  edited,  pictured 
and  printed  in  the  best  possible  manner.  It  is  a  practical  and  beautiful  magazine 
for  eJI  who  love  the  life  in  the  open,  the  country  home,  recreation,  and  every  worthy 
outdoor    interest,     OUTDOORS    is   an    inspiration  and  a  delight  to  everybody 


OUTDOORS  COMPANY 


1 50  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


!»9«99«'«9«9999'$9$9«999«9$999«9'9'$9«^P«99iP9»»«1»94ri»9«99^»9«99«'9'99^»9999» 
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COLONIST  RATES 
TO   CALIFORNIA 


February  15  to  April  7  inc.,  1906,  Rates  will  be : 


From    New  York $50.00 

"         Boston     49.90 

"        Philadelphia     49.25 

"         Baltimore     49.50 

"        Washington      48.25 

"         Pittsburg     42.60 

"         Buffalo     42.50 

"        Cincinnati     39.00 

"        Cleveland      40.00 

"         Louisville     38.00 

"         Indianapolis    36.00 

"        Chicago    33.00 


From   St.   Paul    $34.90 

"         Minneapolis     34.90 

"        St.    Louis    30.00 

"         Memphis    31.65 

"         Kansas  City   25.00 

"        Omaha    25.00 

"         Council    Bluffs    25.00 

"         Denver    25.00 

"         Ft.    Worth    25.00 

"         Dallas    25.00 

"         Houston     25.00 


And    Correspondingly    Low   Rates   from    All    Other    Eastern    Points 


Santa  Fe  Agents  in  California  will  take  De- 
posits of  money  to  cover  price  of  tickets, 
which  will  be  promptly  furnished  to 
passengers  at  any  point  from  which 
these  rates  are  in  effect. 


California  Illustrated  Literature 
mailed  free  to  any  address  or 
may  be  had  from  Santa  Fe 
representatives. 


TICKETS    WILL    BE   HONORED    ON    TOURIST  CARS 

WRITE    OR    CALL    ON 

FRED  W.  PRINCE,  City  Ticket  Agent,  Santa  Fe, 

653    Market   Street.    SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF      BROOKLYN,       NEW      YORK 


NET  SURPLUS  OVER 

$2,000,000.00 

GEORGE  P.  SHELDON President 

GEORGE  INGRAHAM     ....     Vice-President 
CHAS.  F.   KOSTER     .......       Secretary 


J.  H.  LENEHAN,  General  Agent 

Western  and  Southern  Department,  Chicago,  Illinois 


A.   C.    OLDS,   State   Agent   for   Pacific   Coast 

KOHL  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


BOOLE-SLOANE  CO.,  Inc., 
City  Agents, 

219  Sansome  St. 


CITY  REPRESENTATIVES: 
THOMAS  REAGAN. 
NOBLE  H.  EATON, 
CHARLES  NICHOLS, 
LOUIS  HAGAN. 

218-219  Kohl  BuUding. 
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"It's  Worth 


A  GOLD  MINE" 

The  old  adase  now  remindi  you  (rf   Nevada's  MINE  wonders 

TONOPAH  and  GOLDFIELD 


The  Silver  Peak  Mining  District 
is  one  of  the  richest  In  the  State 
of  Nevada,  and  will  make  more 
millionaires  than  Tonopah  and 
Goldfield     combined. 


Chas.  Schwab  and  his  associates 
have  Just  gone  Into  Silver  Peak 
and  bought  the  BLAIR  Mine,  in 
which  experts  declare  there  Is 
actually   $50,000,000   in   sight. 


SILVER  PEAK 


It  Is  about  65  miles  from  Tonopah,  and 
Is  destined  to  become  the  richest  camp 
(n  the  whole  country. 
My  PROSPECTORS  were  locating  in  the 
SILVER    PEAK    DISTRICT    long    before   the 
Schwab  people  ever  heard  of  It,  and  the  result 
of    their    work    Is,    that    I    have    the    goods    to 
deliver. 

THE  POINT:   THE  MINE  versus  STOCK 

When  you  buy  stock  In  a   Mining   Company  you  pay  the 

Directors  to  spend  your  money.     They  generally  manipulate 

to  take  the  profit,  IF  THERE  IS  ANY,  and  you  are  out  and 

injured.    Why  not  buy  THE  CLAIM,  spend  the  money  yourself 

and  get  ALL  the  mine  produces? 

I    make   it   possible   for   you   to   do   so 

and  you  Invest  no  more  than  you  would  in  Stock. 

My  PROSPECTORS  have  located  some  of  the  best  Gold  Claims  In  the  rich  SILVER  PEAK  DIS- 
TRICT, the  coming  territory  scarcely  yet  heard  of  outside  of  Nevada.  These  claims  show  excellent 
prospects.  They  are  ALL.  good.  Some  will  prove  Bonanzas  without  a  doubt.  In  some  of  them 
assays  from  the  surface  go  as  high  as  $61.00  per  ton.  Some  of  them  are  adjacent  to  mines  just 
opened,  which  are  producing  $400  ore  from  very  large  ledges. 

I  HAVE  A  FEW  CLAIMS  FOR  SALE 

The  Cost:  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

EACH  CLAIM 

It  will  then  cost  you  about  $1500  more  to  do  sufficient  development  work  to  determine  the  rich- 
ness of  the  claim.  If  it  shows  up  good,  and  you  want  to  sell  it,  the  mine  will  bring  from  $10,000  to 
$100,000,  perhaps  more;  or,  it  will  yield  you  a  fortune,  if  you  continue  to  worlt  it  yourself.  The  ex- 
penditure for  development  work  may  be  paid  for  by  instalments   as    the    work    progresses. 

This  is  the  Kind  of  Speculation  where  You  do  get  a  Run  for  your  Money 

Any  of  my  claims  may  prove  just  as  rich  as  the  "Blair."  In  addition  to  my  PROSPECT- 
NOTE  ORS,  who  are  continually  looking  for  good  locations  for  me,  I  have  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  MIN- 
ING ENGINEERS  of  the  country  on  my  staff,  who  will  report  the  development  to  each  pur- 
chaser EVERY  THIRTY  DAYS.  The  TITLE  to  the  Mine  will  vest  in  you,  but  in  lieu  of  commis- 
sion for  taking  charge  of  your  interest,  I  retain  a  ONE-TENTH  Share  in  it  as  my  compensation,  so 
tliat  it  is  to  my  interest,  as  well  as  yours,  to  develop  the  Mine  to  the  best  advantage. 

If  all  the  claims  are  sold  before  your  check  reaches  me,  money  returned  in  full.  In  reply  to  in- 
quiries,  I  DO  NOT  SELL  STOCK  IN  ANY  MINE  OR  MINING  COMPANY. 

BUY  the  Mine,  but  if  you  do  not  buy,  keep  your  eye  on  my  advertisements  and  SILVER  PEAK. 

Official,  Bank,  and  Mercantile  Agency  References.     Maps,  reports  and  prospectus  free. 

W  .    ri.    jSwll.iN   I  ,      Attorney-at-Law  and    Mine    Broker, 
923-941  JAMES  FLOOD  BUILDING,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


He  Robbed  an  Old  Man 

by  not  saving  in  his  youth  and  that's  what  many  young  men  are  doing  who  will 
not  save.     Money  invested  in  early  manhood  in  the  6  per  cent,  deposits  of  the 

CONTINENTAL  BUILDING 
AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

will  protect  old  age  from  many  a  storm. 

PAID    IN    CAPITAL   AND    RESERVE  THREE  MILLION    DOLLARS 

Home  Office:  JUNCTION  MARKET,  SANSOME  AND  SUTTER  STS. 
SAN     FRANCISCO       ::  CALIFORNIA 

(Formerly  Wc!ls  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank) 


DR.  WASHINGTON  DODGE,  President  GAVIN  McNAB,  Attorney 

WM.  CORBIN,  Secretary  and  General  Manager 


